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APPLETON'8  LITERARY  MI8CELLAMY. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  CHOICE  BOOEIS. 


HOW    RKADT, 

No.  I.— GERTRUDE,  a  ta]e  by  the  author  of  "Amy  Herbert.'* 
edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  SewiLL,  M.  A.  50  cents,  cloth  75  cents. 
"  This  tpeclmen  of  the  Mueellany  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Literatare,  jost  eoai- 
■neod  by  the  Appletons,  is  highJj  satisfactoiy.  The  author  of  this  narratiTO  has 
aa/olded  a  profound  acqoaintauce  with  the  human  heart;  and  has  suecessfhUy 
adapted  her  knowledge  to  the  illustration  of  the  varioos  principles  of  female  eondnet 
asd«Te1oped  in  ordinary  life.  We  know  of  but  few  books  of  this  class  which  are 
more  worthy  of  attentire  perusal  by  young  women,  than  (Gertrude.  The  instruction 
ii  not  directly  didactic }  but  it  impresses  the  heart  with  acute  emotion,  and  the  mind 
with  reitJtless  conriction.  The  history  of  Gertrude  and  her  companion  is  a  eonpleta 
nirror  for  Udies,  and  to  their  contemplation  we  commend  it,"— Qmrier  and  r 


Nos.  2  and  3— I  PROMESSI  SPOSI,  OR  THE  BETROTHED, 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Alesbahdbo  Manzoni.  2  vob. 
$1.    cloth  $1  50. 

**  A  work  of  the  fame  of  which  all  hare  heard,  who  know  any  thing  of  Italiaa 
literature ;  and  this  new  translation  of  it  is  given  to  us  in  a  style  and  form  which  can 
eearcely  fail  to  extend  that  &me  throughout  the  creat  body  of  Enslish  Readers  It  is  a 
work  coniidered  quite  ai  remarkable,  bv  the  world  of  letters,  as  tne  novel  of  WaTerly 
io  onr  own  land.  Monsoni,  in  feet,  is  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Italy ;  and  some  go  as 
far  as  to  lay  that  this  work  is  eron  more  bewitching,  and  has  a  higher  tone,  than  any 
oTthe  productions  of  our  northern  wizard." — Tkt  Cruie. 

No.  4.— MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LADY,  with  sketchei 
of  manners  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  existed  previous  to 
the  Uevolution,  by  Mrs.  Grant.     50  cents,    cloth  75  cents. 
"  It  i»  not  a  Bomance  nor  a  Tale  partly  founded  on  reality,  but  it  is  an  authentic 
detail  of  feets."    A  Tolome  of  intrinsic  worth  to  all  who  are  desirous  to  behold  a 
genuine  pier  are  of  our  MDe0aton  prior  to  the  changes  made  in  our  country  by  the  Re- 
▼olntion  and  our  subsequent  independence;  thorefore,to  the  women  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  especially  the  **  American  Lady,*'  it  is  confidently  recommended. 

No  5.— THE  LIFE  OF  F.  SCHILLER,  embracing  an  examina- 
tion  of  hip  works — by  Thomas  Carlyle  ;  from  the  new  English 
edition,  revised  by  the  aathor.    50  cts.    cloth  75  cents. 

Ko  man,  perhaps,  is  better  qualified  tlian  Thos.  Carlyle  to  write  Schiller's  Life 
and  reveal  to  the  world  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  his  mighty  spirit  The  work 
before  us  needs  no  commendation.  All  lovers  of  German  Literature  will  read  it.'* 
OoidtnRuU. 

Nos.  6  and  7.— SKETCHES  OF  MODERN  LITERATURE  AND 
LITERARY  MEN,  (being  a  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,)  by 
George  Gilfillan.  Reprinted  entire  from  the  London  edition. 
Two  vols.  12mo.;  paper  cover  1$,  or  two  volumes  in  one,  cloth, 
$1  25. 

^*  Though  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  not  familiar  to  us,  his  book  is 
one  which  cannot  fdil  to  be  read  with  a  keen  and  general  relish.  It  contains  sketches, 
presonal  and  intellortual,  of  the  most  emineat  literary  men  of  the  past  and  present 
age,  embraein;  Uitnty-giz  literary  portraiu,  of  Jefirey,  Haslitt,  Carlyle,  De  Uulncy, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  who  have  be- 
come very  widely  kBown,as  authors  and  literary  men,  but  of  whose  personal  history 
and  character  comparatively  little  has  been  known.'*— Coiir.  and  Enq, 

Nos.  8  and  9.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION, 
of  1640;  commonly  called  the  Groat  Rebellion.     From  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  I.  to  his  death.    By  F.  Guizot,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  etc. 
«*  We  Msd  not  ny  that  it  if  a  work  of  thrlUing  interest,  relating  »<>■«"•  o^Jj 

■on  iooonut  sad  stirring  events,  in  Englltb  History.    It  will  be  read  with  great 


TEXT  BOOK  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS, 

Appleton  4*  Co.  have  recently  published  the  third  edition 
GENERAL 

HISTORY    OF     CIVILIZATION 

IN     EUROPE, 

From  the  FaU  u  J  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Fi«nch  Rerolutioii. 

By   M.  GUIZOT, 

Late  Profeaaor  of  History,  now  Prime  Miniiter  of  France. 

With  occasional  Notes  by  C.  S.  Hbnkt,  D.D.,  FrofeaK>r  of  Philosophy  and 

Histoty  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New.York.     One  volume 

12ma    Price  91  00. 

"  We  hail  with  pleMora  th«  repoblication  of  this  able  work.  It  it  tene  and  fbU,  and 
■drerte  to  the  meet  intereeting  topic  in  the  eocial  xelationt  of  mankind,  the  progremv* 
inprorement  of  the  Eoxopean  nation*  from  the  orerthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  bj  the 
Ootha,  and  Bona,  and  Vandals,  in  the  Fifth  Centary; 

"  The  work  uf  M.  Oaizot  comprehends  a  Coutm  of  Lectoies  which  he  deliTered,  and 
which  contain  the  spirit  of  Modem  Histmy,  all  condensed  into  a  focus,  to  illuminate  on* 
most  impressiTe  feature  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  A  concise  Tiew  of  the  chief  them«« 
wiU  accurately  unfold  the  importance  of  this  Tolume. 

*  The  introductory  lecture  is  doTOted  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  subject  in  its  pria- 
eiples :  which  is  followed  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  condition  of  European  aociety. 

**  M.  Guizot  next  proceeds  to  dsTolop  the  deranged  state  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  subdiTision  of  the  ancient  empire  into 
distinct  sovereignties ;  which  is  followed  by  a  surrey  of  the  feudal  system.  The  various 
changes  and  civil  revolutioau  of  the  people  with  the  crusades,  the  conflicts  between  the 
nierarchical  sapremacy,  and  the  monsrohical  and  axistocratical  authorities  also,  are  de- 
veloped with  the  fluctuations  of  society,  through  their  combined  tumultaous  oolliaioQs; 
until  the  invention  of  pinting,  and  the  maritime  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  wiA 
the  Reformation,  prodaoed  a  convulsion,  whoae  mighty  workinn  still  are  exhibited,  and 
the  rich  fruits  of  whKh  constantly  become  more  plentiful  and  fragrant. 

*'  The  two  leoturee  which  oloee  the  series,  are  devoted  to  the  English  revolution  of  tha 
seventeenth,  and  the  French  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

**  There  are  two  features  in  M.  6uiaot*s  lectures  which  are  as  attractive  as  they  an 
novel.  One  is,  the  k^y  moral  and  religious  principles  which  he  inculcates.  We  doubl 
that  very  few  professors  of  historv  in  our  own  country,  in  their  prelections,  among  their 
fltndents,  withm  an  American  College,  would  have  commingled  such  a  continuous  strsaa 
sf  the  best  ethics,  with  a  subiect  a?owedlv  eecular,  as  M.  Guizot  has  mcofporated  with 
his  lectures  addressed  to  the  rarisian  infidels. 

"  Another  is,  the  predominant  influence  which  he  has  attributed  to  Christianity,  in 
effecting  the  progressive  melioration  of  Earopean  society. 

**  To  the  mends  of  religious  freedom  especially  M.  6nisot*s  Lectures  on  Civilizatioa 
are  a  most  acceptable  present ;  because  thev  are  not  the  result  of  a  oontrovertist*s  en 
deavours  to  sustain  his  own  opinions  in  a  polemical  conflict  with  an  adversary,  but  the 
deliberate  Judgment  of  an  impartial  obaerver,  who  has  embodied  his  decisions  m 
cddentally,  while  discussing  another  topic.**— A*.  T.  AmericoM. 

PRBPABTNa  FOR  FUBLIOATION, 

COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CIVILIZATION; 

Fhim  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  Year  1789.    With  com* 

plete  Chronological  and  Historical  Tables.    Translated  from  the  Frenob 

.  of  M.  GuuoT. 

This  volume  is  the  second  part  of  M.  Onizot's  "  Course  of  Modem  History,"  in  thirty 
three  Lectures,  and  is  an  erudite  and  lumioous  development  of  the  principal  changasL 
events,  derangements,  and  organization  of  the  modem  Gunman  nations  after  the  &u 
9i  the  Roman  Empire,  until  they  assumed  their  preeent  chief  characteristics.  It  fonsm 
a  complete  filling  up,  in  minute  details,  of  the  forowr  work,  and  is  precisely  adapted  ta 
•afold  the  origin,  attributes,  and  operations  of  the  political  systems  connected  with  Im 
I,  and  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Uie  kingdoms  of  Bttro|«. 


APPLETON^  LITERARY  MI80ELLAMY. 
A  NEW  SERIES  OF  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


HOW     READY, 

No.  1.— GERTRUDE,  a  tale  by  the  author  of  "Amy  Herbert'* 
edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sowell,  M.  A.  50  cents,  cloth  75  cents. 
"  This  tpecimen  of  tba  BliaMllany  of  Bellas  Lettres  and  Literature,  joit  eoni- 
BMneod  by  the  Appletooi,  ia  highlj  aatia&ctoiy.  The  author  of  this  narratiTe  has 
unfolded  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart;  and  haa  luecenfblly 
adapted  her  knowledge  to  the  illuatration  of  the  rarioai  principles  of  female  eondnot 
aa  dereloped  in  ordinary  life.  We  know  of  bat  few  books  of  this  claas  which  ara 
more  worthy  q€  attentire  pemaal  by  young  women,  than  Gertrude.  The  instruction 
is  not  directly  didactic ;  but  it  impresses  the  heart  with  acute  emotion,  and  th«  mind 
with  resistless  conTiction.  The  history  of  Gertrude  and  her  companion  is  a  eoaq>lets 
mirror  for  ladies,  and  to  their  contemplation  we  commend  iL"— Qmmr  and  JBktiiii  ii . 

Nos.  2  and  3.— I  PROMESSI  SPOSI,  OR  THE  BETROTHED, 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Alessahdro  Manzoni.  2  roli. 
$1.    cloth  $1  50. 

"  A  work  of  the  fome  of  which  all  hare  heard,  who  know  any  thing  of  Italiaa 
literature ;  and  this  new  translation  of  it  is  given  to  us  in  a  stylo  and  form  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  extend  tliat  fome  throughout  the  great  body  of  Enelkh  Readers  It  ia  a 
work  considered  quite  as  remarkable,  hr  the  world  of  letters,  as  tne  novel  of  Waverly 
io  our  own  land.  Mancooi,  in  fact,  is  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Italy ;  and  some  go  aa 
far  aa  to  say  that  this  work  is  even  more  bewitching,  and  haa  a  higher  tone,  than  any 
of  the  productions  of  out  northern  wizard." — TAs  OntU. 

No.  4.— MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LADY,  with  sketches 
of  manners  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  existed  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  by  Mrs.  Grant.    50  cents,    cloth  75  cents. 
"It  is  not  a  Romance  nor  a  Tale  partly  founded  on  reality,  but  it  is  an  authentic 
deuil  of  facts."    A  volume  of  intrinsic  worth  to  all  who  are  desirous  to  behold  a 
genuine  pictuie  of  oar  Moctton  prior  to  the  changes  made  in  our  country  by  the  Re- 
volntion  and  our  sufaaequent  independence;  tberefore,to  the  women  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  eapeciallj  the  "  American  Ijady,"  it  is  confidently  recommended. 

No  5.— THE  LIFE  OF  F.  SCHILLER,  embracing  an  examina- 
tion of  his  works — by  Thomas  Carlyle ;  from  the  new  English 
edition,  revised  by  the  author.    50  cts.    cloth  75  cents. 

No  roan,  perhaps,  is  better  qualified  than  Thos.  Oarljle  to  write  Bchiller'a  Life 
sad  reveal  to  the  work!  tlie  exhaustless  treasures  of  his  mishty  spirit  The  work 
before  us  needs  no  commendation.  All  lovers  of  German  Literature  will  read  it.*' 
Ooldttt  Rule. 

Nos.  6  and  7.— SKETCHES  OF  MODERN  LITERATURE  AND 
LITERARY  MEN,  (being  a  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,)  by 
George  Gilfillan.  Reprinted  entire  from  the  London  edition. 
Two  vols.  12mo. ;  paper  cover  1$,  or  two  volumes  in  one,  cloth, 
$125. 

"  Though  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  not  familiar  to  us,  his  book  is 
one  which  cannot  full  to  be  read  with  a  keen  and  general  relish.  It  contains  sketches, 
presonal  and  intellor.tual,  of  the  most  cmineat  htcrary  men  of  the  past  and  present 
tse,  embracing  tvwty-^ix  literary  portraits,  of  JcfTrcy,  Hnzlitt,  Carlyle,  De  Uuincy, 
(^leridgo,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  who  have  be* 
oome  very  widely  kaown,as  authors  and  literary  men,  but  of  whose  personal  history 
•ad  character  comparatively  little  has  been  known."—  Cour.  and  Enq. 

Nos.  8  and  9— HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION, 
of  1640;  commonly  called  the  Great  Rebellion.    From  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  I.  to  his  death.    By  F.  Guizot,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  etc. 
"  W#  HMd  not  ny  that  it  If  a  work  of  thrilling  interest,  relating  to  some  ofthe 

mm  inportant  sad  stirring  events,  in  Engllrti  History.    It  will  be  read  with  grea» 


TEXT  BOOK  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Appkton  4*  Co.  have  recently  published  the  third  edition 

GENERAL 

HISTORY    OF     CIVILIZATION 
IN    EUROPE, 

From  the  FaU  oi  the  Roman  Elmpiie  to  the  Fi«nch  Revolution. 

By   M.  GUIZOT, 

Late  Profeaaor  of  Hiftory,  now  Prime  Miniiter  of  France. 

With  occasional  Notes  by  C.  S.  Hbnkt,  D.D.,  ProfesBor  of  Philosophy  and 

Histoiy  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New-York.     One  volume 

12ma    Price  91  00. 

"  We  hail  with  pleaiare  the  repablication  of  thie  able  wurk.  It  is  tene  and  full,  and 
•dverta  to  the  most  interesting  topic  in  the  eocial  relatione  of  mankind,  the  progreHiTe 
improrement  of  the  European  nationa  from  the  orerthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  bj  the 
Ootha,  and  Hans,  and  Vandals,  in  the  Fifth  Century: 

**  Tlie  work  of  M.  Guizot  comprehends  a  Course  of  Lectures  which  he  delirered,  and 
which  contain  the  spirit  of  Modem  Histmy,  all  condensed  into  a  focus,  to  illuminate  one 
■oat  impresaire  feature  in  the  annala  of  the  world.  A  concise  riew  of  the  chief  themea 
will  accurately  unfold  the  importance  of  this  Tolume. 

*  The  introductory  lecture  isderoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  subject  in  its  prin- 
d|das ;  which  is  followed  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  condition  of  European  society. 

"  M.  Guizot  next  proceeds  to  doTelop  the  deranged  state  of  the  kingdoms  uf  Europe, 
after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  subdiTisimi  of  the  ancient  empire  into 
distinct  sovereignties  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  feudal  system.  Tho  various 
changes  and  civil  revolutions  of  the  people  with  the  crusades,  the  conflicts  between  the 
nierarchical  supremacy,  and  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  authorities  also,  are  de- 
veloped with  the  fluctuations  of  society,  through  their  combined  tumultuous  collisions ; 
OBtil  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  maritime  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
the  Reformation,  produced  a  convulsion,  whose  mighty  workinn  sUU  are  exhibited,  aad 
the  rich  fruits  of  which  constantly  become  mora  plentiful  and  fragrant. 

**  The  two  lectures  which  oloee  the  aeries,  are  devoted  to  the  English  revolution  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  French  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

**  There  are  two  features  in  M.  Guixot's  lectures  which  are  as  attractive  as  they  v 
novel.  One  is,  the  lofty  moral  and  religious  principles  which  he  inculcates.  We  doubt 
that  very  few  professors  of  historv  in  our  own  country,  in  their  prelectione,  among  their 
■Indents,  within  an  American  College,  would  have  commingled  such  a  continuous  stream 
sf  the  best  ethics,  with  a  snbiect  avowedlr  secular,  as  M.  Guizot  has  mcorporated  with 
hia  lectures  addreaaed  to  the  Parisian  infidels. 

**  Another  is,  the  predominant  influence  which  he  has  attributed  to  Christianity,  in 
eflectlng  the  progreasive  melioration  of  European  aociety. 

**  To  the  friends  of  religious  freedom  especially  M.  Guiiot*s  Lectures  on  Civilization 
are  a  moat  aocepteble  present ;  because  thev  are  not  the  result  of  a  controvertist's  en 
deavours  to  sustain  tus  own  opinions  in  a  polemical  conflict  with  an  adversary,  but  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  an  impartial  obaerver,  who  has  embodied  his  decisions  m 
aidantally,  while  discussing  another  toi-ic.**— A*.  Y.  Jimericofk. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  full  explanation  given  by  M.  Guizot,  in  the  follow- 
ing preface,  of  the  nature  of  this  work,  renders  any 
remark  on  my  part  unnecessary.  I  will  therefore  merely 
state  that  in  translating  it  my  desire  has  been  to  render 
the  author's  meaning  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own 
style ;  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  this  object,  it  is  for 
others  to  determine.  As  to  the  books,  documents,  and 
speeches  quoted,  I  have  in  all  cases  gone  back  to  the 
original  sources  consulted  by  the  author,  and  given  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  respective  writer  or  speaker.  M. 
Guizot,  in  setting  forth  his  authorities,  refers  to  his  own 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  relative  to  our  Revolution  (a 
most  valuable  publication) ;  the  references  in  my  trans- 
lation are  to  the  best  English  edition  of  each  work 
cited.  The  ample  index  now  given  is  an  entirely  new 
feature,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  accepted  as  an  important 
one. 

William  Hazlitt. 
Middle  Tempue, 
Dec,  1845. 
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I  HAVE  published  the  original  memoirs  *of  the  English  revo- 
lution; 1  now  publish  its  history.  Previous  to  the  French 
revolution,  this  was  the  greatest  event  which  Europe  had  to 
narrate. 

I  have  no  fear  of  its  importance  being  underrated ;  our 
revolution,  in  surpassing,  did  not  make  that  of  England  less 
great  in  itself;  they  were  both  victories  in  the  same  war,  euid 
to  the  profit  of  the  same  cause ;  glory  is  their  common  attri- 
bute ;  they  do  not  eclipse,  but  set  off  each  other.  My  fear  is 
lest  their  true  character  should  be  mistaken,  lest  the  world 
should  not  assign  to  them  that  place  which  is  properly  theirs 
in  the  world's  history. 

According  to  an  opinion  now  widely  adopted,  it  would 
seem  as  though  these  two  revolutions  were  unexpected  events, 
which,  emanating  from  principles  and  conceived  in  designs 
unheard  of  before,  threw  society  out  of  its  ancient  and  natural 
course ;  hurricanes,  earthquakes — ^instances,  in  a  word,  of 
those  mysterious  phenomena  which  altogether  depart  from 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  and  which  burst  forth  suddenly 
— blows,  as  it  were,  of  Providence — it  may  be  to  destroy,  i 
may  be  to  renovate.  Friends  and  enemies,  panegyrists  and 
detractors,  alike  adopt  this  view.  According  to  the  one  class, 
they  were  glorious  events,  which  brought  to  light,  for  the 
first  time,  truth,  liberty,  and  justice,  before  the  occurrence  of 
which  all  was  absurdity,  iniquity,  and  tyranny ;  to  which  alone 
the  human  race  owes  its  terrestrial  salvation.     According  to 
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the  other  class,  they  were  deplorable  calamities,  which  inter- 
rupted  a  long  golden  age  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness; 
whose  perpetrators  proclaimed  maxims,  put  forward  preten- 
sions, and  committed  crimes,  till  then  without  parallel :  the 
nations  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness  dashed  aside  from  their 
accustomed  road ;  an  abyss  opened  beneath  their  feet. 

Thus,  whether  they  exalt  or  deplore  them,  whether  they 
bless  or  curse  them,  all  parties,  in  considering  revolutions, 
forget  all  the  circumstances,  alike  isolate  them  absolutely  from 
the  past,  alike  make  them  in  themselves  responsible  for  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  and  load  them  with  anathema  or  crown 
them  with  glory. 

It  is  time  to  get  clear  of  all  such  false  and  puerile  declama- 
tion. 

Far  from  having  interrupted  the  natural  course  of  events 
in  Europe,  neither  the  English  revolution  nor  our  own,  ever 
said,  wished,  or  did  anything  that  had  not  been  said,  wished, 
done,  or  attempted,  a  hundred  times  before  they  burst  forth. 
They  proclaimed  the  illegality  of  absolute  power ;  the  free 
consent  of  the  people,  in  reference  to  laws  and  taxes,  and  the 
right  of  armed  resistance,  were  elemental  principles  of  the 
feudal  system ;  and  the  church  has  often  repeated  these  words 
of  St.  Isidore,  which  we  find  in  the  canons  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Toledo  :  "  He  is  king  who  rules  his  people  with  justice  ; 
if  he  rule  otherwise,  he  shall  no  longer  be  king."  They 
attacked  prerogative,  and  sought  to  introduce  greater  equality 
into  social  order :  kings  throughout  Europe  have  done  the 
same ;  and,  down  to  our  own  times,  the  various  steps  in  the 
progress  of  civil  equality  have  been  founded  upon  the  laws 
and  measured  by  the  progress  of  royalty.  They  demanded 
that  public  offices  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  citizens  at 
large,  should  be  distributed  according  to  merit  only,  and  that 
power  should  be  conferred  by  election  :  this  is  the  fundamental 
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principle  of  the  internal  government  of  the  church,  which  not 
only  acts  upon  it,  but  has  emphatically  proclaimed  its  worth. 
Whether  we  consider  the  general  doctrines  of  the  two  revolu- 
tioDs,  or  the  results  to  which  they  were  apf^ed — ^whether  we 
regard  the  government  of  the  state,  or  civil  legislation,  pro- 
perty or  persons,  liberty  or  power — nothing  will  be  fi>und  of 
which  the  invention  originated  with  them,  nothing  which  is 
not  equally  met  with,  or  which,  at  all  events,  did  not  oooae 
into  existence  in  periods  which  are  called  regular. 

Nor  is  this  all :  those  principles,  those  designs,  those  e^rts 
which  are  attributed  exclusively  to  the  English  revolution 
and  to  our  own,  not  only  preceded  them  by  several  centuries, 
but  are  precisely  the  same  principles,  the  same  efforts,  to 
which  society  in  Europe  owes  all  its  progress.  Was  it  by 
its  disorders  and  its  privileges,  by  its  brute  force,  and  by 
keeping  men  down  beneath  its  yoke,  that  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy took  part  in  the  development  of  nations  1  No :  it 
struggled  against  royal  tyranny,  exercised  the  right  of  resist, 
anee,  and  maintained  the  maxims  of  liberty.  For  what  have 
nations  blessed  kings  ?  Was  it  for  their  pretensions  to  divine 
right,  to  absolute  power  ?  for  their  profusion  ?  for  their  courts  ? 
No :  kings  assailed  Uie  feudal  system  and  asistocratical  privi. 
leges;  they  introduced  unity  into  legislation,  and  into  the 
executive  administration  ;  they  aided  the  progress  of  equality. 
And  the  clergy — whence  does  it  derive  its  power  ?  how  has 
it  promoted  civilisation  ?  Was  it  by  separating  itself  from  the 
people,  by  taking  fright  at  human  reason,  by  sanctioning 
tyranny  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ?  No  :  it  gathered  tc^ether, 
without  distinction,  in  its  churches,  and  under  the  law  of 
God,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  weak 
and  the  strong;  it  honored  and  fostered  science,  instituted 
schools,  favored  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  and  gave 
activity  to  the  mind.     Interrogate  the  history  of  the  masters 
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of  the  world ;  examine  the  influence  of  the  various  classes 
which  have  decided  its  destiny ;  wherever  any  good  shall 
manifest  itself,  wherever  the  lasting  gratitude  of  man  shall 
recognize  a  great  service  done  to  humanity,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  were  steps  towards  the  object  which  were  pursued  by 
the  English  revolution  and  by  our  own ;  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  presence  of  one  of  the  principles  they  sought  to 
establish. 

Let  these  mighty  events,  then,  no  longer  be  held  forth  as 
monstrous  apparitions  in  the  history  of  Europe ;  let  us  hear 
no  more  about  their  unheard-of  pretensions,  their  infernal 
inventions.  They  advanced  civilisation  in  the  path  it  has 
been  pursuing  for  fourteen  centuries;  they  professed  the 
maxims,  they  forwarded  the  works  to  which  man  has,  in  all 
time,  owed  the  development  of  his  nature  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  his  condition  ;  they  did  that  which  has  been  by  turns 
the  merit  and  the  glory  of  the  clergy,  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
of  kings« 

I  do  not  think  mankind  will  much  longer  persist  in  abso- 
lutely condemning  them  because  they  are  chargeable  with 
errors,  calamities,  and  crimes.  Admit  all  this  to  the  full : 
nay,  exceed  the  severity  of  the  condemners,  and  closely  ex- 
amine their  accusations  to  supply  their  omissions ;  then  sum- 
mon  them,  in  their  turn,  to  draw  up  the  list  of  errors,  the 
crimes,  and  the  calamities,  of  those  times  and  those  powers 
which  they  have  taken  under  their  protection  :  I  much  doubt 
whether  they  will  accept  the  challenge. 

It  may  be  asked  :  in  what  respect,  then,  are  the  two  revolu- 
tions so  distinguishable  from  any  other  epoch,  |hat  carrying 
on,  as  they  did,  the  common  work  of  ages,  they  merited  their 
name,  and  changed,  in  effect,  the  face  of  the  world  ?  The 
answer  is  this : 

Various  powers  have  successively  predominated  in  Euro- 
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this  new  danger,  royalty  called  to  its  assistance  sometimes  thr 
barons,  now  become  less  formidable,  more  frequently  the  com- 
mons, the  people,  already  strong  enough  to  give  good  help,  but 
not  strong  enough  to  demand  a  high  price  for  their  services. 
By  their  aid,  royalty  triumphed  in  its  second  struggle,  and  be- 
came in  its  turn  the  ruling  power,  invested  with  the  confidence 
of  nations. 

Such  is  the  history  of  ancient  Europe.  The  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, the  clergy,  royalty,  by  turns  possessed  it,  successively 
presided  over  its  destiny  and  its  progress.  It  was  to  their 
oo-existence  and  to  their  struggles  that  it  was,  for  a  long 
time,  indebted  for  all  it  achieved  of  liberty,  prosperity,  en- 
lightenment ;  in  a  word,  for  the  development  of  its  civilisa- 
tion. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  in  the  eighteenth  in 
France,  all  struggle  between  these  three  powers  had  ceased  ; 
they  lived  together  in  sluggish  peace.  It  may  even  be  said, 
that  they  had  lost  their  historical  character,  and  even  the 
remembrance  of  those  efforts,  which,  of  old,  constituted  their 
power  and  their  splendor.  The  aristocracy  no  longer  pro- 
tected public  liberty,  nor  even  its  own  ;  royalty  no  longer 
labored  to  abolish  aristocratical  privilege  ;  it  seemed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  become  favorable  to  its  possessors,  in  re- 
turn for  their  servility.  The  clergy,  a  spiritual  power,  feared 
the  human  mind,  and  no  longer  able  to  guide,  called  upon  it 
with  threats,  to  check  its  career.  Still  civilisation  followed  its 
course,  daily  more  general  and  more  active.  Forsaken  by  its 
ancient  leaders,  astonished  at  their  apathy  and  at  the  humor 
they  displayed,  And  at  seeing  that  less  was  done  for  it  as  its 
power  and  its  desires  grew  larger,  the  people  began  to  think  it 
had  better  take  to  transact  its  own  affairs  itself;  and,  assum 
ing  in  its  own  person  all  the  functions  which  its  former  leaders 
no  longer  fulfilled,  claimed  at  once  of  the  crown  liberty,  of  the 
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equality,  of  the  clergy  the  rights  of  human  intel- 
a  burst  forth  revolutions. 

d,  for  the  benefit  of  a  new  power,  what  Europe  had 
les  already  several  times  witnessed ;  they  gave  to 
iers  who  would  and  could  direct  it  in  its  progress. 
3  alone  had  the  aristocracy,  the  church,  and  royalty 
ajoyed  the  preponderance.  The  people  now  took 
>f  it  by  the  same  means,  in  the  name  of  the  same 

18  the  true  operation,  the  real  characteristic  of  the 
irolution  as  well  as  of  our  own.  After  having  oon- 
m  as  absolutely  alike,  it  has  been  said  that  they 
g  but  appearances  in  common.  The  first,  it  has 
nded,  was  political  rather  then  social ;  the  second 
thange  at  once  both  society  and  government ;  the 
liberty,  the  other  equality  ;  the  one,  still  more  re- 
n  political,  only  substituted  dogma  for  dogma,  a 
a  church  ;  the  other,  philosophical  more  especially, 
5  full  independence  of  reason :  an  ingenious  compa- 
not  without  its  truth,  but  well  nigh  as  superficial,  as 
3  the  opinion  it  pretends  to  correct.  While,  under 
d  resemblance  of  the  two  revolutions,  great  diflier- 
perceptible,  so,  beneath  their  differences,  is  hidden  a 
5e  still  more  profound.  The  English  revolution,  it 
m  the  same  causes  that  brought  it  forth  an  age  be- 
*etained  a  more  decided  impress  of  the  ancient  social 
re,  free  institutions,  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
li  of  barbarism,  had  survived  the  despotism  they 
prevent ;  the  feudal  aristocracy,  or  at  least  a  portion 
mited  its  cause  to  that  of  the  people  ;  royalty,  even 
3  of  its  supremacy,  had  never  been  fully  or  undis- 
.bsolute  ;  the  national  church  had  itself  begun  reli- 
rm,  and  called  forth  the  daring  inquiries  of  mind* 
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Everywhere,  in  the  laws,  the  creed,  the  manners  of  the  people, 
revolution  found  its  work  half  accomplished ;  and  from  that 
order  of  things  which  it  sought  to  change,  came  at  once  assist- 
ance and  obstacles,  useful  allies  and  still  powerful  adversaries. 
It  thus  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  elements,  to  all  appear- 
ance the  most  contrary,  at  once  aristocratic  and  popular, 
religious  and  philosophical,  appealing  alternately  to  laws  and 
theories ;  now  proclaiming  a  new  yoke  for  conscience,  now  its 
entire  liberty ;  sometimes  narrowly  confined  within  the  limits 
of  facts,  at  others  soaring  to  the  most  daring  attempts ;  placed, 
in  short,  between  the  old  and  new  social  state,  rather  as  a 
bridge  over  which  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  than  as  an 
abyss  of  separation. 

The  most  terrible  unity,  on  the  contrary,  pervaded  the 
French  revolution  ;  the  new  spirit  alone  dominated  ;  and  the 
old  system,  far  from  taking  its  part  and  its  place  in  the  move- 
ment, only  sought  to  defend  itself  against  it,  and  only  defended 
itself  for  a  moment ;  it  was  alike  without  power  as  without 
virtue.  On  the  day  of  the  explosion,  one  fact  only  remained 
real  and  powerful,  the  general  civilisation  of  the  country.  In 
this  great  but  sole  result,  old  institutions,  old  manners,  creeds, 
the  memory  of  the  past,  the  whole  national  life,  had  fused 
themselves  and  become  lost.  So  many  active  and  glorious 
ages  had  produced  only  France.  Hence  the  immense  results 
of  the  revolution,  and  also  its  immense  errors ;  it  possessed  ab- 
solute power. 

Assuredly  there  is  a  great  difference,  and  one  worthy  to  be 
well  borne  in  mind ;  it  strikes  us  more  especially  when  we 
regard  the  two  revolutions  in  themselves  as  isolated  events, 
detached  from  general  history,  and  seek  to  unravel,  if  I  may 
80  express  it,  their  peculiar  physiognomy,  their  individual 
character.  But  let  them  resume  their  place  in  the  course  of 
Ages,  and  then  inquire  what  they  have  done  towards  the  da- 
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Telopment  of  European  civilisation^  and  the  resemblance  will 
reappear,  will  rise  above  all  minor  di^rences.  Prodiioed  by 
the  same  causes,  the  decay  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  the 
church,  and  royalty,  they  both  labored  at  the  same  work,  the 
dominion  of  the  public  in  public  affairs ;  they  struggled  for 
liberty  against  absolute  power,  for  equality  against  privilege, 
for  progressive  and  general  interests  against  stationary  and 
individual  interests.  Their  situations  were  different,  their 
strength  unequal ;  what  the  cme  clearly  conceived,  the  other 
saw  but  in  imperfect  outline ;  in  the  career  which  the  one  ful- 
filled, the  other  socm  stopped  short ;  on  the  same  battle-field, 
the  (me  found  victory,  the  other  defeat ;  the  sin  of  the  one  was 
contempt  of  all  religious  principle,  of  the  other  h3rpocrisy ; 
one  was  wiser,  the  other  more  powerful ;  but  their  means  and 
their  success  alone  differed ;  their  tendency,  as  well  as  their 
origin,  was  the  same ;  their  wishes,  their  efibrts,  their  progress, 
were  directed  towards  the  same  end  ;  what  the  one  attempted 
or  accomplished,  the  other  accomplished  or  attempted.  Though 
guilty  of  religious  persecution,  the  English  revolution  saw  the 
banner  of  religious  liberty  uplifted  in  its  ranks ;  notwithstand- 
ing its  aristocratic  alliances,  it  founded  the  preponderance  of 
the  commons ;  though  especially  intent  upon  civil  order,  it 
still  called  for  more  simple  legislation,  for  parliamentary  re- 
form,  the  abolition  of  entails,  and  of  primogenitureship  ;  and 
though  disappointed  in  premature  hopes,  it  enabled  English 
society  to  take  a  great  stride  out  of  the  monstrous  inequality 
of  the  feudal  system.  In  a  word,  the  analogy  of  the  two  revo- 
lutions is  such,  that  the  first  would  never  have  been  thoroughly 
understood  had  not  the  second  taken  place. 

In  our  days,  the  history  of  the   English   revolution  has 
changed  its  face.     Hume*  for  a  long  series  of  years  enjoyed 

•  The  first  rolame  of  Home's  History  of  the  House  of  Stuart  «p- 
peared  in  England  in  1754,  and  the  second  in  1756. 
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the  privilege  of  forming,  in  accordance  with  his  views,  the 
opinion  of  Europe ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  Mirabeau,* 
Mrs.  Macauley's  declamations  had  not  been  able  to  shake  his 
authority.  All  at  once,  men's  minds  have  recovered  their 
natural  independence ;  a  crowd  of  works  have  attested,  not 
only  that  this  epoch  has  become  once  more  the  object  of  lively 
sympathy,  but  that  the  narrative  and  opinions  of  Hume  have 
ceased  to  satisfy  the  imagination  and  reason  of  the  public.  A 
great  orator,  Mr.  Fox,f  distinguished  writers,  Mr  Malcolm 
Laing,:}:  Macdiarmid,§  Brodie,||  Lingard,ir  Grodwin,**  &c.,  hast- 
ened  to  meet  this  new-roused  curiosity.  Bom  in  France,  the 
movement  could  not  fail  to  make  its  way  there ;  L^Histoire  de 
Cromwell  by  M.  Villemain,  VHisioire  de  la  Revolution  de 
1688,  by  M.  Mazurc,  evidently  prove,  that  neither  for  us  was 
Hume  sufficient ;  and  I  have  been  able  myself,  to  publish  the 
voluminous  collection  of  the  origmal  memoirs  of  that  epoch, 

*  Mrs.  Macauley*8  work  was  to  have  been  a  "  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  Elevation  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,"  but  it  reaches  no  further  than  the  fall  of  James  the  Se- 
cond. It  was  published  in  England  from  1763  to  1763.  Of  the  French 
translation,  sent  forth  in  1791,  under  the  name  of  Mirabeau,  only  two 
volumes  appeared. 

t  History  of  the  Two  Last  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  4to.,  Lon- 
don, 180S. 

X  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union 
of  the  Kingdom,  4  vols.,  Svo.     First  published,  ISOO. 

§  Lives  of  British  Statesmen,  2  vols.  Svo,  second  edition,  London, 
1820.  The  second  volume  contains  the  Lives  of  Strafibrd  and  Claren- 
don. 

II  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  the 
First  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  4  vols.  8 vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1822. 

IT  History  of  England ;  the  9th  and  10th  volumes  (London,  1S25, 
8to.)  contain  the  reigns  of  James  L,  and  Charles  I. 

**  HistOTy  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  England ;  London,  1824 ;  4  voU., 
Svo. 
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without  wearying  the  attention  or  exhausting  the  curiosity  of 
readers.* 

It  would  little  become  me  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  these  works ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that, 
without  the  French  revolution,  without  the  vivid  light  it  threw 
on  the  struggle  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  English  people, 
they  would  not  possess  the  new  merits  which  distinguish 
them.  I  need  only  as  a  prooj^  the  difference  that  is  to  be  re- 
marked  between  those  produced  by  Great  Britain,  and  those 
which  France  gave  birth  to.  How  great  soever  the  patriotic 
interest  inspired  in  the  mind  of  the  former,  by  the  revolution 
of  1640,  even  when  they  place  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  one  of  the  parties  which  it  educed,  historical  criticism 
reigns  throughout  their  works ;  they  apply  themselves  more 
especially  to  exact  research,  to  the  comparison  and  cross- 
questioning  of  witnesses ;  what  they  relate,  is  to  them  an  old 
story  they  thoroughly  know,  not  a  drama  at  which  they  are 
present ;  a  period  long  past,  which  they  pride  themselves  on 
being  well  acquainted  with,  but  in  whose  bosom  they  live  not. 
Mr.  Brodie  fully  participates  in  all  the  prejudices,  distrust, 
and  anger  of  the  bitterest  puritans  against  Charles  and  the 
cavaliers  ;  while,  to  the  faults  and  crimes  of  his  party,  he  is 
wholly  blind.  But,  at  least,  one  would  imagine  so  much 
passion  would  produce  an  animated  narrative  ;  that  the  party 
exciting  so  much  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  would 
be  described  with  truth  and  power.  Not  so :  despite  the  ar. 
dor  of  his  predilections,  Mr.  Brodie  studies,  but  sees  not, 
discusses,  but  describes  not ;  he  admires  the  popular  party, 
but  does  not  produce  it  strikingly  on  the  stage  ;  his  work  is  a 
learned  and  useful  dissertation,  not  a  moral  and  animated  his- 
tory.    Mr.  Lingard  shares  in  none  of  the  opinions,  none  of 

•  This  Collection,  now  completed,  forma  25    roU.   8vo.     Paris 

Didier. 
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the  afiections  of  Mr.  Brodle ;  he  remains  impartial  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament ;  he  pleads  the  cause  of  neither, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  refute  the  errors  of  his  predecessors ; 
he  even  boasts  of  not  having  opened  the  work  of  Hume  since 
he  undertook  his  own ;  he  wrote,  he  says,  with  the  aid  of 
original  documents  alone,  with  the  times  he  wished  to  describe 
ever  before  his  eyes,  and  with  the  firm  resolution  of  shunning 
all  systematic  theory.  Does  he  restore  life  to  history  by  this 
impartiality  ?  Not  at  all :  Mr.  Lingard's  impartiality  is,  in 
this  case,  sheer  indifference ;  a  Roman-catholic  priest,  it 
matters  little  to  him  whether  Church  of  England  men  or 
presbyterians  triumph ;  thus,  indifference  has  helped  him  no 
better  than  passion  did  Mr.  Brodie  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
external,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  material  form  of  events  ;  with 
him,  too,  the  principal  merit  is  in  having  carefully  examined 
facts,  and  collected  and  disposed  them  in  commendable  order. 
Mr.  Malcolm  Laing  had  discerned  with  more  sagacity  the 
political  character  of  the  revolution ;  he  shows  very  well  that 
from  the  first,  without  distinctly  apprehending  its  own  aim, 
it  sought  to  displace  power,  to  transfer  it  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  thus  to  substitute  parliamentary  for  royal  go- 
vernment, and  that  it  could  only  rest  on  this  basis.  But  the 
moral  side  of  the  epoch,  the  religious  enthusiasm,  the  popular 
passions,  the  party  intrigues,  the  personal  rivalries,  all  those 
scenes  in  which  human  nature  displays  itself,  when  freed 
from  the  restraint  of  old  habits  and  laws,  are  wanting  in  his 
book  ;  it  is  the  report  of  a  clear-sighted  judge,  but  of  one  who 
has  only  resorted  to  written  documents,  and  has  called  before 
him  in  person  neither  actors  nor  witnesses.  I  might  pass  in 
review  all  the  works  with  which  England  has  been  recently 
enriched  on  this  subject ;  they  would  all,  on  examination,  be 
found  to  present  the  same  character — a  marked  revival  of  in- 
terest  in  this  great  crisis  of  the  national  life,  a  more  attentive 
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Study  of  the  facts  that  relate  to  it,  a  keener  feeling  of  its 
merits,  a  juster  appreciation  of  its  causes  and  consequences ; 
still  it  is  but  meditation  and  learning  applied  to  the  production 
of  woricB  of  erudition  or  phOooophy.  I  seek  in  vain  for  that 
natural  sympathy  in  the  writer  fi>r  his  subject  that  gives  to 
bialDTy  light  and  life ;  and  if  Hampden  or  Clarendon  were  to 
letum  to  life,  I .  can  scarcely  believe  they  would  recognize 
their  own  tunes. 

I  open  the  HisUnre  de  Cromwell  by  M .  Villemain,  and  find 
altogether  another  scene  before  me.  It  is  less  complete,  less 
learned,  less  exact  than  several  of  the  works  I  have  adverted 
to ;  but,  throughout,  there  is  a  quick  and  keen  comprehension 
of  the  opinions,  the  passions,  the  vicissitudes  of  revolutions, 
of  public  tendencies,  and  individual  character,  of  the  uncon- 
querable nature  and  the  so  changing  forms  of  parties ;  the 
historian's  reason  teaches  him  how  to  appreciate  all  situations, 
all  ideas ;  hb  imagination  is  moved  by  all  real  and  deep  im- 
pressions ;  his  impartiality,  somewhat  too  sceptical  if  any- 
thing, is  yet  more  animated  than  is  frequently  even  the  passion 
of  the  exclusive  advocates  of  a  cause  ;  and  though  the  revo- 
lution only  appears  in  his  book  confined  within  the  too  narrow 
fi-ame  of  a  biography,  it  is  clearer  and  more  animated  than  I 
have  met  with  it  elsewhere. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that,  setting  aside  the  advantages  of 
talent,  M.  Villemain  had  those  of  situation.  He  has  viewed 
and  judged  the  English  revolution  firom  the  midst  of  that  of 
France;  he  fi>und  in  the  men  and  the  events  developing 
themselves  beneath  his  own  eyes,  the  key  to  those  he  had  to 
paint ;  he  drew  life  from  his  own  times  and  infused  it  into  the 
times  he  wished  to  recal. 

I  have  no  desire  to  carry  these  reflections  further ;  I  have 
ventured  so  much  only  to  point  out  how  great  is  the  analogy 
between  the  two  epochs,  and  also  to  explain  how  a  French- 
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man  may  believe  that  the  history  of  the  English  ievdiiti(g| 
has  not  yet  been  written  in  a  fully  satisfisMstory  manner,  wa^ 
that  he  may  be  allpwed  to  attempt  it.  I  have  carefollf 
studied  nearly  all  the  old  and  modem  works  of  which  it  lUM 
formed  the  subject ;  I  did  not  fear  that  this  study  wooU 
weaken  the  sincerity  of  my  own  impressions  or  the  indepe^ 
dence  of  my  judgment ;  it  seems  to  me  there  is  too  nmoll. 
timidity  in  dreading  so  readily  lest  an  auxiliary  should  be» 
come  a  master  ;  too  much  pride  in  refusing  so  absolutely  all 
aid.  Yet,  and  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself  it  will  easily  be  re- 
cognized,  original  documents  have  more  peculiarly  been  mj 
guides.  I  have  nothing  to  observe  here,  as  to  the  **  Me]|ioirs  ;'* 
I  endeavored  in  the  << Notices"  I  prefixed  to  my  edition 
of  them,  clearly  to  explain  their  character  and  worth; 
Those  which  did  not  find  a  place  in  my  <<  Collection,"  though 
I  have  made  use  of  them  in  my  "  History,"  appear  to  me  of 
too  little  importance  to  require  remark.  As  for  the  collections 
of  official  acts  and  documents,  they  are  very  numerous ;  and, 
thougli  often  explored,  still  abound  in  unworked  treasures. 
I  have  had  constantly  before  me  those  of  Rushworth,  Thurloe, 
the  journals  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  '^  Parliamentary 
History,"  the  old  one  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  the 
"  Collection  of  State  Trials,"  and  a  great  number  of  other 
works  of  the  same  kind,  which  it  would  be  uninteresting  to 
enumerate.  1  also  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  time,  not 
only  English,  but  French,  some  curious  information  ;  for  the 
French  public  was  more  occupied  than  is  imagined  with  the 
English  revolution  ;  many  pamphlets  were  published  in 
France  for  and  against  it,  and  the  Frondeurs  more  than  once 
put  forward  its  example,  against  Mazarin  and  the  court.  I 
must  also  say,  to  do  justice  to  a  man  and  a  work  now  too 
much  neglected,  that  I  have  oflen  consulted  with  profit  the 
History  of  England,  by  Rapin  de  Thoyras ;   and  that,  not- 
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■iiiOiKling    the   inferiority    of  the    writer's   talents,  the 
leTolution  is  perhaps  better  understood  in  it,  and 
oon^letely  displayed  than  in  the  works  of  most  of  its 


h  oQOclosion,  let  me  be  allowed  to  express  here  my  gra- 
tide  to  all  those  persons  who,  in  France  and  in  England, 
hm  been  good  enough  to  sanction  my  work  in  its  progress, 
■  mi  to  promote  it  by  the  most  valuable  assistance.  Amongst 
Aei%  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as 
kihaustible  as  his  mind  and  knowledge,  suggestions  and 
airioe  which  no  one  but  himself  could  have  given  me ;  and 
mtt  of  those,  who,  amongst  ourselves,  are  the  most  versed  in 
he  pasi  history  as  well  as  in  the  present  state  of  England, 
K.  Gallois,  has  thrown  open  to  me,  with  a  kindness  I  have 
Qme  right  to  consider  friendship,  the  treasures  of  his  library 
gad  his  conversation. 

F.  G. 
Pa&u,  JSfrilt  1826. 


ADVEBTISEMENT 

TO  THE    EDITION    OF   1841. 


Thb  History  of  the  Revolution  of  England  comprises  three 
grand  peHods.  In  the  first,  under  Charles  I.  (1625—1649), 
the  Revolution  was  preparing,  was  put  forth,  and  took  its 
stand.  In  the  second,  under  the  Long  Parliament  and  Crom- 
well (1649 — 1660),  it  essayed  to  found  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  it  called  a  Republic,  and  fell  in  the  attempt. 
The  third  period  is  that  of  monarchical  re-action,  successful 
for  a  while,  under  Charles  II.,  who,  in  his  cautious  selfishness, 
aimed  at  nothing  beyond  his  own  personal  enjoyment,  but 
ruined  by  the  blind  passion  of  James  II.,  who  aimed  at  abso- 
lute power.  In  1688,  England  achieved  the  point  she  aimed 
at  in  1640,  and  quitted  the  career  of  revolution  for  that  of 
liberty. 

I  publish,  without  alteration,  a  new  edition  of  my  History 
of  the  first  period.  I  have  collected,  for  that  of  the  two  other 
periods,  a  body  of  materials  which,  as  I  believe,  are  neither 
without  importance  or  variety.  A  day  will  doubtless  come, 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  these  materials :  mean- 
time,  wanting  the  leisure  to  complete  my  narrative  of  this 
stupendous  event,  I  apply  my  mind  at  every  available  moment, 
to  its  just  comprehension. 

F.  G. 

PAma,  January,  1841. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST 
1625— 1629, 


Accession  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  throne — State  and  disposition  of 
England — Meeting  of  the  first  parliament — Spirit  of  liberty  mani- 
fested therein — Its  dissolution — First  attempts  at  arbitrary  gorem- 
ment — ^Their  bad  success — Second  parliament — Impeachment  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham — Dissolution  of  parliament — ^111  administration 
of  Buckingham — Third  parliament — Petition  of  rights — Prorogation 
of  parliament — ^Murder  of  Buckingham — Second  session  of  the  third 
parliament — Fresh  causes  of  public  discontent — The  king's  dis- 
pleasure— Dissolution  of  the  third  parliament. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  Charles  the  First  ascended  the 
throne,  and  immediately  afterwards  (2d  April)  convoked  a 
parliament.  Scarcely  was  the  house  of  commons  assembled 
(18th  June),  when  a  worthy  man,  who  had  been  reckoned  in 
the  last  reign  among  the  opponents  of  the  court,  Sir  Benjamin 
Rudyard,  rose  (22d  June)  and  moved  that  henceforth  nothing 
should  be  neglected  to  maintain  a  perfect  harmony  between 
the  king  and  the  people :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  what  may  we 
expect  from  him,  being  king;  his  good  natural  disposition, 
his  freedom  from  vice,  his  travels  abroad,  his  being  bred  in 
parliament,  promise  greatly."* 

All  England,  indeed,  gave  way  to  joy  and  hope.  And  it 
was  not  merely  those  vague  hopes,  those  tumultuous  rejoic- 
ings,  which  a  new  reign,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gives  rise  to ; 

•  Pari  Hist,  vol.  ii.,  col.  5. 
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they  were  serious,  general,  and  seemingly  well  fbiinded. 
Charles  was  a  prince  of  grave  and  pure  conduct,  of  ackoow. 
ledged  piety,  diligent,  learned,  frugal,  little  inclined  to  prodi- 
gality,  reserved  without  moroseness,  dignified  without  arro- 
gance. He  maintained  decorum  and  order  in  his  household ; 
eveiy thing  about  him  announced  a  noble,  upright  character, 
the  friend  of  justice ;  his  manners  and  deportment  awed  his 
courtiers,  and  pleased  the  people  ;  his  virtues  had  gained  him 
the  esteem  of  all  good  men.  Weary  of  the  mean  ways,  the 
talkative  and  familiar  pedantry,  the  inert  and  pusillanimous 
policy  of  James,  England  promised  herself  happiness  and 
liberty  under  a  king  whom  she  could  respect. 

Charles  and  the  English  nation  did  not  know  to  what  a 
degree  they  were  already  antagonistic  one  to  the  ot&r,  nor 
the  causes  which,  long  since  at  work,  and  growing  each  day 
more  powerful,  would  soon  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
understanding  and  agreeing  with  each  other. 

Two  revolutions,  the  one  visible  and  even  glaring,  the  other 
internal,  unperceived,  but  not  the  less  certain,  were  being 
accomplished  at  this  epoch  ;  the  first,  in  th^  kingly  power  of 
Europe ;  the  second,  in  the  social  state  and  manners  of  the 
English  people. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  that,  on  the  continent,  royalty,  freed 
from  its  ancient  trammels,  was  becoming  everjrwhere  well 
nigh  absolute.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  German  empire,  it  had  quelled  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
was  ceasing  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  commons,  having  no 
longer  need  of  them  to  oppose  to  other  enemies.  The  higher 
nobility,  as  if  it  had  lost  even  the  feeling  of  its  defeat,  crowded 
around  the  throne,  almost  proud  of  the  brilliant  display  of  its 
conquerors.  The  burghers,  dispersed,  and  of  a  timid  nature, 
rejoicing  in  the  order  now  beginning  to  prevail,  productive  of 
a  happiness  till  then  unknown  to  them,  labored  to  enrich  and 
enlighten  themselves,  without  aspiring  as  yet  to  any  place  in 
the  government  of  the  state.  Everywhere,  the  pomp  of  courts, 
the  dispatch  of  administrative  business,  the  extent  and  regu- 
larity of  wars,  proclaimed  the  preponderance  of  royal  power. 
The  maxims  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  prevailed, 
feebly  contested  even  where  not  recognized.  In  a  word,  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  of  letters,  andarts,  of  internal  peace 
and  prosperity,  embellishing  this  triumph  of  pure  mooarohy. 
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ioipiTed  princes  with  a  presumptuous  confidence^  and  pec^le 
witii  admiring  oompliance. 

R03raity  in  England  had  not  remained  an  exception  to  thia 
European  movement.  From  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Tudor,  in  1465,  it  had  ceased  to  have  as  adversaries  thosli^ 
proud  barons,  who,  too  weak  to  struggle  individually  againsi 
their  king,  had  formerly,  by  coalescing  together,  been  able 
now  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  at  other  times  to  associate 
themselves,  by  main  force,  in  the  exercise  of  royal  power. 
Broken  up,  impoverished,  reduced  by  its  own  excesses,  above 
all  by  the  wars  of  the  two  Roses,  this  aristocracy,  so  long 
unmanageable,  yielded,  almost  without  resistance,  first  to  the 
haughty  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  to  the  skilful 
policy  of  Elizabeth.  Become  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the 
possessor  of  immense  estates,  Henry,  by  distributing  these 
with  lavish  hand  among  families  whose  greatness  he  himself 
thus  created,  or  whose  fallen  fortunes  he  thus  restored,  began 
the  metamorphosis  of  barons  into  courtiers.  Under  Eliza^th 
this  metamorphosis  was  completed.  A  woman  and  a  queen,  a 
brilliant  court  at  once  gratified  her  taste  and  her  sense  of 
power,  and  augmented  that  power;  the  nobility  thronged 
thither  with  delight,  and  without  too  mu^h  exciting  public 
discontent.  It  was  a  rare  temptation  thus  to  devote  them- 
selves  to  a  popular  sovereign,  and  to  seek  by  intrigues,  and 
amid  constant  festivities,  the  favor  of  a  queen  who  enjoyed 
that  of  the  country. 

The  maxims,  the  forms,  and  the  language,  often  even  the 
practices  of  pure  monarchy,  were  forgiven  in  a  government 
useful  and  glorious  to  the  nation  ;  the  afiection  of  the  people 
kept  full  pace  with  the  servility  of  the  courtiers  ;  and  towards 
a  woman,  all  whose  perils  were  public  perils,  unbounded 
devotion  seemed  a  law  to  the  gentleman,  a  duty  to  the  pro- 
testant  and  citizen. 

The  Stuarts  could  not  fail  to  advance  in  the  path  which, 
since  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  English  royalty  had  entered 
upon.  A  Scotchman,  and  of  the  blo<xl  of  Guise,  James  I.,  by 
his  family  reminiscences  and  the  habits  of  his  country,  was 
attached  to  France,  and  accustomed  to  seek  his  allies  and  his 
models  on  the  continent,  where,  ordinarily,  an  English  prince 
only  saw  enemies  :  aiccordingly,  he  soon  showed  himself  still 
more  profi>undly  imbued  than  Elizabeth  and  even  than  Henry 
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VIII.  himself,  with  the  maxims  which,  at  that  time,  were  in 
Europe  the  hasis  of  pure  monarchy ;  he  professed  them  wfth 
the  pride  of  a  theologian  and  the  complacency  of  a  king,  pio- 
tesUng  on  every  occasion,  hy  the  pomp  of  his  declarations, 
'against  the  timidity  of  his  acts  and  the  limits  of  his  power. 
Compelled,  sometimes,  to  defend,  by  more  direct  and  simpler 
arguments,  the  measures  of  his  government,  arbitrary  impri- 
sonments or  illegal  taxes,  James  at  such  times  alleged  the 
example  of  the  king  of  Freuice  or  of  Spain.  "  The  king  of 
England,"  said  his  ministers  to  the  house  of  commons,  "  must 
not  be  worse  off  than  his  equals."  And  such,  even  in  England, 
was  the  influence  of  the  revolution  lately  accomplished  in 
continental  monarchy,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  court  were 
embarrassed  by  this  language,  almost  convinced  themselves  thai 
the  inherent  dignity  of  princes  required  that  all  should  enjoy 
the  same  rights,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  this  necessary 
equality  among  kings  with  the  liberties  of  their  country.* 

Nurtured  from  his  infancy  in  these  pretensions  and  these 
maxims,  prince  Charles,  upon  aj^iving  at  manhood,  was  still 
nearer  exposed  to  their  contagion.  The  infanta  of  Spain  was 
promised  to  him  :  the  duke  of  Buckingham  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  going  secretly  to  Madrid  to  sue  in  person  for  hex 
heart  and  hand.  *So  romemtic  a  design  pleased  the  young 
man's  imagination.  The  next  thing  was  to  obtain  the  king'i 
consent.  James  refused,  flew  into  a  passion,  wept,  and  at 
last  yielded  to  his  favorite  rather  than  to  his  son.f  Charle« 
was  received  at  Madrid  with  great  honors  (March,  1623), 
and  there  saw^  in  all  its  splendor,  monarchy  majestic,  supreme, 
receiving  from  its  immediate  servants  a  devotion,  and  from 
the  people  a  respect,  almost  religious ;  rarely  contradicted, 
and  even  then  always  sure  of  ultimately  getting  the  better  of 
all  opposition,  by  its  mere  will.  The  match  with  the  infanta 
was  broken  off;  so  Charles  married,  instead  of  her,  Henrietta- 
Maria,  princess  of  France  ;J  for  his  father  had  made  up  his 
mind,  that  beyond  those  two  courts  there  was  no  alliance 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  throne.  The  influence  of  this 
union  on  the  English  prince  was  precisely  the  same  which  he 

•  Journals  of  the  Commons,  1614. 
t  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  (1798),  i.,  18. 
t  The  marriage  nef^otiated  in  1624  was  not  definitiyely  coQcloded 
till  May,  1625  ;  it  took  place  in  England  the  next  month. 
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bad  feU  in  Spain  ;  and  the  monarchy  of  Paris  or  Madrid 
hecune  m  his  eyes  the  very  image  of  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate  condition  of  a  king. 

Thus  English  monarchy,  at  least  in  the  monarch,  his  coun- 
aellois,  and  his  court,  followed  the  same  direction  as  the  mo- 
Mrchies  of  the  continent.  Here,  also,  everything  manifested^, 
the  83rmptoms  and  efiects  of  the  revolution  already  accom* 
pliahed  elsewhere,  and  which,  in  its  most  moderate  pretensions, 
only  allowed  the  liberties  of  subjects  to  exist  as  subordinate 
rights,  as  concessions  by  the  sovereign's  generosity. 

But  while  on  the  continent  this  revolution  found  the  people 
as  yet  incapable  of  resisting  it,  perhaps  even  disposed  to 
receive  it,  in  England  a  counter-revolution,  secretly  at  work 
in  society,  had  already  mined  away  the  ground  under  the 
feet  of  pure  monarchy,  and  prepared  its  ruin  amid  its  fancied 
progress. 

When,  on  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  the  high  aristocracy 
bowed  and  humbled  itself  before  the  throne,  the  English 
commons  were  not  in  a  position  to  take  its  place  in  the  strug- 
gle of  liberty  against  power ;  they  would  not  even  have  dared 
to  aspire  to  the  honor  of  the  contest.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,  at  the  time  .of  their  most  rapid  progress,  their  ambition 
was  limited  to  the  obtaining  a  recognition  of  their  most  simple 
and  primitive  rights,  to  the  achieving  a  few  incomplete  and 
precarious  guarantees.  Never  had  their  fancy  soared  so  high 
as  to  give  them  the  notion  that  they  had  any  right,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  take  a  share  in  the  sovereignty,  to  par- 
ticipate  in  a  permanent  and  positive  manner  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country ;  the  barons  alone,  they  thought,  were 
fitted  for  so  high  a  purpose. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  harassed  and  ruined,  like  the 
barcxis,  by  the  civil  wars,  the  commons  needed  above  all 
things  order  and  repose  ;  this  royalty  gave  them,  imperfectly 
indeed,  but  still  more  secure  and  better  regulated  than  they 
had  ever  known  it  before.  They  accepted  the  benefit  with 
earnest  gratitude.  Separated  from  their  ancient  leaders, 
standing  well  nigh  alone  in  presence  of  the  throne  and  of 
those  barons  who  once  were  their  allies,  their  language  was 
humble,  their  conduct  timid,  and  the  king  might  well  have 
believed  that  thenceforward  the  people  would  be  as  docile  as 
the  gmat  nobles. 
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But  the  people  was  not  in  England,  as  on  the  continent,  an 
ill-combined  coalition  of  citizens  and  peasants,  whose  eman- 
cipation  from  their  ancient  servitude  had  proceeded  by  very 
slow  degrees,  and  who  were  not  yet  quite  free  from  the  yoke. 
The  English  house  of  commons  had,  as  early  as  the  four, 
^■teenth  century,  received  within  its  walls  the  most  numerous 
class  of  the  English  aristocracy,  all  the  proprietors  of  small 
fiefe,  who  had  not  sufficient  influence  or  wealth  to  share  with 
the  barons  the  sovereign  power,  but  were  proud  of  the  same 
origin,  and  had  long  possessed  the  same  rights.  Become  the 
leaders  of  the  nation,  these  men  had  more  than  once  commu- 
nicated to  it  a  strength,  and,  above  all,  a  boldness,  of  which 
the  commonalty  alone  would  have  been  incapable.  Weakened 
and  depressed,  in  common  with  the  lower  orders,  by  the  kmg 
miseries  of  civil  discord,  they  soon,  in  the  bosom  of  peace, 
resumed  their  importance  and  their  pride.  While  the  higher 
nobili^,  flocking  to  court  to  repair  their  losses,  were  invested 
with  ractitious  greatness,  as  corrupting  as  precarious,  and 
which,  without  giving  them  back  their  former  fortunes,  sepa- 
rated them  more  and  more  from  the  people ;  the  gentry,  the 
freeholders,  the  citizens,  solely  occupied  in  improving  their 
lands  or  their  commercial  capital,  were  increasing  in  riches 
and  credit,  were  becoming  daily  more  closely  united,  were 
drawing  the  entire  people  under  their  influence ;  and,  without 
show,  without  political  design,  almost  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, were  taking  possession  of  all  the  social  strength,  the 
true  source  of  power. 

In  the  towns,  commerce  and  industry  were  rapidly  de- 
veloping themselves ;  the  city  of  London  had  already 
acquired  immense  wealth ;  the  king,  the  court,  nearly  all  the 
great  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  became  its  debtors,  as  neces- 
sitous as  insolent.  The  mercantile  marine,  that  nursery  of 
the  royal  navy,  was  numerous,  and  active  in  every  quarter, 
and  the  sailors  seemed  imbued  with  all  the  earnestness  of  their 
employers. 

In  the  country,  things  followed  the  same  course.  Property 
was  more  and  more  divided  out.  The  feudal  laws  opposed 
obstacles  to  the  sale  and  subdivision  of  fie& :  a  statute  of 
Henry  VII.  to  a  great  extent  removed  these  obstacles  indi- 
rectly ;  the  high  nobility  received  this  as  a  favor,  and  hastened 
to  profit  by  it.    They,  in  like  manner,  alienated  most  Of  the 
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vast  domains  that  Henry  VIII.  had  distributed  among  them.* 
The  king  fiiTored  these  sales  in  order  to  augment  the  number 
of  possessors  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  courtiers  were 
fain  to  have  recourse  to  them,  for  all  the  abuses  within  their 
reach  did  not  suffice  for  their  necessities.  By  and  by,  Eliza- 
beth,  to  avoid  asking  for  subsidies,  always  burdensome  even 
to  the  power  that  obtains  them,  sold  a  lai^e  extent  of  the 
crown  lands.  Nearly  all  these  were  bought  by  gentlemen 
who  lived  on  their  estates,  by  freeholders  who  cultivated  theirs, 
or  by  citizens  retiring  from  trade,  for  they  alone  had  acquired 
by  their  industry  or  economy  the  means  of  paying  for  that 
which  the  prince  and  the  courtiers  could  not  keep.  Agricul- 
ture  was  prospering,  the  counties  and  towns  were  becoming 
filled  with  a  rich,  active,  and  independent  population ;  and  the 
inoveraent  that  put  into  their  hands  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public  wealth  was  so  rapid,  that,  in  1628,  at  the  opening  of 
parliament,  the  house  of  conunons  was  three  times  as  rich  as 
the  house  of  lords.f 

As  this  revolution  was  accomplishing  itself,  the  commons 
again  began  to  grow  uneasy  under  tyranny.  With  greater 
property,  greater  securities  became  necessary.  Rights  exer- 
eised  by  the  prince  for  a  long  time  without  dispute,  and  still 
without  obstacle,  came  well  nigh  to  be  deemed  abuses  when 
a  much  greater  number  of  persons  felt  their  weight.  It  was 
asked,  had  the  king  of  England  always  possessed  them  ? — 
whether  he  ought  ever  to  have  possessed  them  ?  By  degrees, 
the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberties,  of  the  efibrts  that 
had  achieved  the  great  charter,  and  of  the  maxims  it  conse- 
crated,  returned  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  court  spoke 
w'ith  contempt  of  those  old  times,  as  rude  and  barbarous  ;  the 
people  recalled  them  with  respect  and  affection,  as  free  and 
bold.  The  glorious  liberties  they  had  asserted  were  no  longer 
of  service,  and  yet  all  trace  of  them  was  not  lost.  Parliament 
had  not  ceased  to  meet ;  kings,  finding  it  docile,  had  often 

•  Clarendon,  v.,  6. 

t  Hume  (History  of  England,  Oxford,  1S20,  vi.,  209)  cites  in  con- 
firmation of  this  assertion,  Sanderson  and  Walker,  historians  of  little 
authority.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  in  contemporary  writers 
whose  testimony  deserves  more  confidence,  so  precise  Evaluation  of  the 
comparaliTe  wealth  of  the  two  houses  ;  but  everything  attests  that  the 
house  of  commons  was  much  richer  than  the  house  of  lords. 
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even  employed  it  as  an  instrument  of  their  power.  Under 
Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  juries  had  showed  them- 
selves complaisant,  servile  even,  but  still  the  institution  ex- 
isted. The  towns  had  preserved  their  charters,  the  corpora- 
tions their  franchises.  In  short,  though  long  strangers  to 
resistance,  the  commons  still  possessed  the  means  of  resist- 
ance ;  institutions  tending  to  liberty  were  not  half  so  much 
wanting  as  the  power  and  will  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
power,  however,  returned  to  them  with  the  revolution,  which 
communicated  such  rapid  progress  to  their  material  greatness. 
That  the  will  might  not  be  far  behindhand,  all  that  was  needed 
was  another  revolution,  which  should  inspire  a  moral  great- 
ness, embolden  their  ambition,  elevate  their  thoughts,  make 
resistance  a  duty,  and  dominion  a  necessity.  Tho  Reforma- 
Von  had  this  effect. 

Proclaimed  in  England  by  a  despot,  the  Reformation  began 
there  in  tyranny ;  scarcely  bom,  she  persecuted  her  partisans 
and  her  enemies  alike.  Henry  VIII.  with  one  hand  raised 
scaffolds  for  the  catholics,  with  the  other  piled  up  faggots 
for  the  protestants  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  creied, 
and  approve  the  government  which  the  new  church  received 
from  him. 

There  were,  then,  from  the  outset  two  reformations — that 
of  the  king  and  that  of  the  people :  the  first  unsettled  and  ser- 
vile, more  attached  to  temporal  interests  than  to  belief,  alarmed 
at  the  movement  which  had  given  it  birth,  and  seeking  to  bor- 
row  from  Catholicism  all  that  in  separating  from  camolicism 
it  could  retain;  the  other,  spontaneous,  ardent,  despising 
worldly  considerations,  accepting  all  the  consequences  of  its 
principles — in  a  word,  a  true  moral  revolution,  undertaken  in 
the  name  and  with  the  ardor  of  faith. 

United  for  some  time — under  queen  Mary  by  commoii 
suffering,  and  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  by  comnKUi  joy — 
the  two  reformations  could  not  long  fail  to  separate,  and  turn 
against  each  other.  And  such  was  their  situation,  that  poll- 
tics  became  necessarily  mixed  up  in  their  debates.  In  sepa- 
rating herself  from  the  independent  head  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  Anglican  church  had  lost  all  its  own  strength, 
and  no  longer  held  her  rights  or  her  power  but  as  of  the  power 
and  rights  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  state.  She  was  thus  bound 
to  the  cause  of  civil  despotism,  and  constrained  to  profess  its 
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maxims  in  order  to  legitimate  her  own  origin,  to  serve  its 
interests  in  order  to  preserve  her  own.  On  their  part,  the 
noooonformists,  in  attacking  their  religious  adversaries,  found 
themselves  also  compelled  to  attack  the  temporal  sovereign, 
and  in  accomplishing  the  reformation  of  the  church,  to  assert 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  king  had  succeeded  to  the 
pope ;  the  Anglican  clergy,  successors  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
00  longer  acted  but  in  the  name  of  the  king :  throughout,  in  a 
dogma,  a  cjeremony,  a  prayer,  the  erection  of  an  altar,  the 
fashion  of  a  surplice,  the  royal  will  was  compuomised  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  bishops,  the  government  in  common  with 
the  discipline  and  faith. 

In  this  perilous  necessity  of  a  double  struggle  against  the 
prince  and  the  church,  of  a  simultaneous  reformation  in  reli- 
gion and  state,  the  nonconformists  at  first  hesitated.  Popery, 
and  everything  that  resembled  it,  was  odious  and  unlawful  in 
their  sight ;  but  not  so,  as  yet,  royal  authority,  even  though 
despotic.  Henry  VIII.  had  begun  the  reformation,  Elizabeth 
saved  it.  The  boldest  puritans  hesitated  to  measure  the  rights, 
to  prescribe  limits  to  a  power  to  which  they  owed  so  much  ; 
and  if  at  intervals  individuals  made  a  step  towards  this  holy 
object,  the  astonished  nation  thanked  them  silently,  but  did  not 
follow  them. 

But  something  must  be  done  ;  reform  must  either  retrograde, 
or  lay  its  hand  too  upon  government,  which  alone  obstructed 
its  progress.  By  degrees,  men's  minds  grew  more  daring ; 
the  force  of  conscience  gave  boldness  to  ideas  and  designs ; 
religious  creeds  required  political  rights  ;  people  began  to  in- 
quire why  they  did  not  enjoy  them  ?  who  had  usurped  them  ? 
by  what  right  ?  what  was  the  way  to  regain  them  ?  The 
obscure  citizen,  who,  lately,  at  the  mere  name  of  Elizabeth, 
would  have  bent  low  in  fearful  respect,  and  who,  probably, 
would  never  have  turned  towards  the  throne  a  bolder  look,  if 
in  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops  he  had  not  recognized  that  of 
the  queen,  now  sternly  interrogated  both  the  one  and  the  other 
as  to  their  pretensions,  when  constrained  to  do  so  in  defence 
of  his  faith.  It  was  more  particularly  among  the  private  gen- 
try, the  freeholders,  burghers,  and  the  commonalty,  that  this 
feeling  of  inquiry  and  resistance  in  the  matter  of  government, 
as  well  as  in  matter  of  faith,  diffused  itself,  for  it  was  among 
them  that  religious  reform  was  fermenting  and  making  its 
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way.  Leas  interested  about  religious  creeds,  the  court  and  a 
part  of  the  lower  nobility  were  content  with  the  innovatkos 
of  Henry  YIII.  and  his  successors,  and  supported  the  Angli- 
can church  from  conviction,  indifference,  self-interest,  or  loy. 
alty.  Less  connected  with  the  interests,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  exposed  to  the  violence  of  power,  the  English  com- 
mons thenceforward  entirely  changed,  with  reference  to  ray. 
alty,  their  attitude  and  their  ideas.  Day  by  day,  their  timid- 
ity lessened,  and  their  ambition  grew.  The  views  of  the 
citizen  and  the  freeholder  ;  even  of  the  peasant,  were  raised 
above  his  condition.  He  was  a  Christian  ;  in  his  own  house, 
among  his  friends,  he  boldly  examined  the  mysteries  of  divine 
power ;  what  terrestrial  power  then  was  so  exalted  that  he 
must  abstain  from  considering  it  ?  In  his  Bible  he  read  the 
laws  of  God ;  to  obey  them,  he  was  forced  to  resist  other 
laws ;  he  must  needs  then  ascertain  where  the  latter  should 
stop  short.  He  who  seeks  to  know  the  limits  of  a  master's 
rights  will  soon  seek  also  their  origin :  the  nature  of  royal 
power,  of  all  powers,  their  ancient  limits,  their  recent  usur- 
pations,  the  conditions  and  the  sources  of  their  legitimacy, 
became  throughout  England  the  subject  of  -examination  and 
conversation :  examination,  at  first  timid,  and  undertaken  m^ 
ther  from  necessity  than  choice ;  conversation,  for  a  long  time 
secret,  and  which,  even  when  held,  the  people  were  afraid  to 
carry  to  any  length,  but  which  gave  greater  freedom,  and  a 
boldness  hitherto  unknown  to  mind.  Elizabeth,  howerer 
popular  and  respected,  felt  the  effects  of  this  growing  dispon- 
tion,*  and  rigorously  resisted  it,  but  so  as  not  to  encounter  ac- 
tual peril.  Matters  grew  much  worse  under  James.  Weak 
and  despised,  he  wished  to  be  thought  a  despot ;  the  dogmatic 
display  of  his  impotent  pretensions  only  provoked  frew  dar- 
ing, which  again  he  irritated  without  repressing.  The  popu- 
lar thought  soared  high  and  free — it  had  no  longer  any  check ; 
the  monarch  was  an  object  of  ridicule,  his  favorites,  of  indig- 
nation.  On  the  throne,  at  court,  haughty  pride  was  without 
power,  even  without  efiect ;  the  base  corruption  to  which  it 
resorted,  inspired  thinking  men  with  profound  disgust,  and 
brought  the  highest  rank  within  the  reach  of  degraiding  in- 
sults on  the  part  of  the  populace.    It  was  no  longer  the  privi. 


^  See  Appendix,  No*  1. 
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lege  of  lofty  minds  to  look  nobility  in  the  face,  and  measure 
it  oooUy :  the  oommonest  citizen  equally  asserted  this  riffht. 
The  opposition  soon  appeared  as  haughty  and  more  confident 
than  power  ;  and  it  was  not  the  opposition  of  the  great  barons, 
of  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  that  of  the  house  of  conunons, 
lesoWed  to  take  in  the  state  a  place,  to  assume  over  the  go- 
▼enun^it  an  influence  which  it  had  never  attained.  Their 
mdififeience  to  the  pompous  menaces  of  the  prince,  their 
haughty,  though  respectful  language,  manifested  that  every, 
thing  was  changed ;  that  they  thought  proudly,  and  were 
detemuned  to  act  authoritatively ;  and  the  secret  impression 
of  this  moral  revolution  was  already  so  difiused,  that,  in  1621, 
when  awaiting  a  committee  of  the  commons,  which  came  to 
present  him  with  a  severe  remonstrance,  James  said,  with  an 
irony  less  painful  to  himself  than  it  would  have  been  could  he 
have  foreseen  coming  events  :  <*  Place  twelve  arm-chairs — ^I 
am  goine  to  receive  twelve  kings."* 

And,  m  fact,  it  was  almost  a  senate  of  kings  that  an  abso- 
lute monarch  called  around  his  throne,  when  Charles  I.  con- 
voked the  parliament.  Neither  the  prince  nor  the  people, 
more  especially  the  latter,  had  as  yet  clearly  ascertained  the 
principle,  or  measured  the  compass  of  their  pretensions ;  they 
approached  each  other,  with  the  design  and  sincere  hope  of 
union,  but  at  bottom  disunion  was  already  complete,  for  both 
the  one  and  the  other  thought  as  sovereigns. 

As  soon  as  the  session  was  opened,  the  commons  began  to 
kx^  closely  into  every  department  of  government ;  external 
and  domestic  affairs,  negotiation,  alliances,  the  application  of 
past  subsidies  and  of  future  subsidies,  the  state  of  religion, 
the  repression  of  popery ;  nothing  appeared  to  them  beyond 
their  cognizance.  They  complained  of  the  Royal  Navy,  as 
afibrding  inadequate  protection  to  English  commerce  (Auff. 
11,  1625),  of  Dr.  Montague,  the  king's  chaplain,  for  defend- 
uig  the  Romish  church  and  preaching  up  passive  obedience 
(7th  July).  They  expected  from  the  king  alone  the  redress 
of  all  their  grievances,  but  meantime  evinced  their  determi- 
nation to  interfere  in  every  case  by  inquiries,  petitions,  and 
the  expression  of  their  opinion. 

*  Sapiii*8  HiflU  of  Engltnd,  viii.,  183 ;  Kennef •  Hift.  of  E]iglaild» 
■i.,74a. 
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They  but  slightly  reproached  the  government  of  Charles ; 
it  was  only  just  commencing.  Yet  so  extended  and  energetic 
an  examination  of  public  affairs  appeared  to  him  already  an 
encroachment ;  the  freedom  of  speech  offended  him.  One  of 
the  court  party,  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  essayed  a  complaint  on 
this  head  in  the  house  ;  <*  unbecoming  and  bitter  words,"  he 
said,  <*  had  been  made  use  of."  A  general  cry  summoned 
him  to  appear  at  the  bar,  and  explain  ;  he  persisted  ;  and  the 
house  was  on  the  point  of  expelling  him  (Aug.  6). 

Their  speech,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  bold,  though  in  hum- 
bier  terms.  "  We  do  not  desire,  as  5  Henry  IV.  or  29  Henry 
VI.,  the  removing  from  about  the  king  any  evil  counsellors. 
We  do  not  request  a  choice  by  name,  as  14  Eklward  II.,  3, 
5,  11,  Richard  II.,  8  Henry  IV.,  or  31  Heniy  VI. ;  nor  to 
swear  them  in  parliament,  as  35  Edward  I.,  9  Edwai^  II.,  or 
5  Richard  II. ;  or  to  line  them  out  their  directions  of  rule,  as 
43  Henry  III.,  and  8  Henry  VI. ;  or  desire  that  which  Heniy 
III.  did  promise  in  his  42d  year :  <  Se  acta  omnia  per  assen- 
sum  magnatum  de  concilio  suo  electorum,  et  sine  eorum  as- 
sensu  nihil.'  We  only  in  loyal  duty  offer  up  our  humble 
desires,  that  since  his  majesty  hath,  with  advised  judgment, 
elected  so  wise,  religious  and  worthy  servants,  to  attend  him 
in  that  high  employment,  he  will  be  pleased  to  advise  with 
them  together,  a  way  of  remedy  for  these  disasters  in  state, 
brought  on  by  long  security  and  happy  peace  ;  and  not  be  led 
with  young  and  simple  council."  Thus  spoke  (6  Aug.)  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  moderate  man  ;  and 
the  commons,  while  protesting  with  him  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion  of  imitating  the  boldness  of  the  old  parliament,  congratu- 
lated themselves  upon  hearing  it  recalled  to  mind. 

The  king  grew  angry,  but  did  not  openly  complain.  Such 
language,  though  disagreeable,  did  not  appear  to  him  as  yet 
dangerous.  Besides,  he  wanted  subsidies.  The  last  parlia- 
ment had  ardently  demanded  war  with  Spain  ;  the  new  one 
could  not  refuse  to  support  it.  Charles  insisted  that  without 
delay  the  means  of  prosecuting  it  should  be  furnished  him, 
promising  to  redress  just  grievances. 

But  the  house  no  longer  trusted  to  promises,  not  even  to 
those  of  a  king  who  had  not  yet  broken  any,  and  whom  they 
esteemed.  Princes  inherit  the  faults  as  well  as  the  thrones 
of  their  predecessors.     Charles  thought  the  people   should 
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fear  DOthing  from  him,  as  he  had  done  no  ill ;  the  people,  that 
all  the  sources  of  past  ills  should  be  extirpated,  that  nothing 
might  be  feared  for  the  future.  The  commons  only  gave,  at 
fint,  a  small  subsidy,  and  the  customs  duties  were  only  voted 
hi  a  year.  This  last  resolution  seemed  an  insult,  and  the 
lords  refused  to  sanction  it.  Why  should  the  conunons,  de- 
manded the  court  people,  place  less  confidence  in  the  present 
king  than  in  his  predecessors?  They  all  had  the  customs 
duties  voted  for  the  continuance  of  their  reign.  Yet  his 
majesty  had  fully  exhibited,  with  a  rare  sincerity,  the  state  of 
the  finances,  remsing  no  document,  no  voucher,  no  explana- 
tion, that  was  required.  The  urgency  of  the  public  necessi- 
ties was  evident ;  there  was  little  wisdom,  thought  the  lords, 
in  angering  so  soon,  without  motive,  a  young  prince  who 
show^  himself  so  inclined  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
parliament. 

The  commons  did  not  say  they  would  not  grant  larger  sub- 
flidies ;  but  they  proceeded  with  the  eifiamination  of  grievan- 
ces ;  resolved,  though  they  did  not  announce  the  intention,  to 
obtain  first  and  foremost  of  all  things,  their  redress.  The 
king  was  indignant  that  they  should  dare  to  prescribe  to  him, 
and  suppose  that  he  would  yield  to  force,  or  permit  himself 
to  be  set  aside.  It  was  a  usurpation  of  that  sovereignty 
which  belonged  to  him  alone,  and  which  in  no  oaae  he  would 
sufier  to  be  brought  in  question.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
(Aug.  12). 

Thus,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  good  will,  the  prince 
and  the  people  had  only  met  to  disagree;  they  separated 
without  either  the  one  or  the  other  side  feeling  itself  weak  or 
believing  itself  in  the  wrong,  eqaally  certain  of  the  legitimacy 
of  its  pretensions,  equally  resetted  to  persevere  in  them.  The 
commons  protested  that  they  were  devoted  to  the  king,  but 
would  not  yield  up  to  him  their  liberties.  The  king  said  he 
respected  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  but  that  he  would  take 
care  to  govern  by  himself,  without  their  interference.  And 
he  immediately  set  about  it.  Orders  from  the  council  to  the 
lord  lieutenants  of  the  counties  enjoined  them  to  raise  by  way 
of  loan  the  money  the  king  wanted.  They  were  to  apply  for 
this  to  the  rich  citizens  in  their  districts,  and  to  send  to  the 
court  the  names  of  those  who  should  refuse  to  lend,  or  even 
be  tardy  in  their  loans.  They  calculated  at  once  upon  affeo 
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tion  and  upon  fear.  At  the  same  time,  the  fleet  sailed  <m  an 
expedition  against  Cadiz,  the  bay  of  whioh  was  crowded  with 
richly-freighted  vessels.  In  order,  meanwhile,  to  gratify  the 
people,  the  clergy  were  directed  to  proceed  against  the  Catho- 
lics, who  were  forbidden  to  go  further  than  five  miles  from 
their  place  of  abode,  without  previous  permission,  were  ordered 
to  recall  from  the  continent  the  children  whom  they  had  sent 
there  to  be  educated,  and  were  disarmed.  The  oonunons  de- 
manded their  own  liberties ;  they  were  given,  instead,  a  little 
tyranny  over  their  enemies. 

This  contemptible  expedient  did  not  content  them  :  besides, 
the  persecution,  even  of  the  Catholics,  was  equivocal,  and  mat- 
ter of  suspicion ;  the  king  sold  them  dispensations,  or  granted 
them  paidons,  under  his  own  hand.  The  loan  brought  but 
little  money  to  the  treasury ;  the  expedition  against  Cadiz 
failed ;  the  public  attributed  the  failure  to  the  unskilfulneas 
of  the  admiral  and  the  drunkenness  of  the  troops ;  the  govern- 
ment was  accused  of  neither  knowing  how  to  choose  its 
generals,  nor  how  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  soldiers.  Six 
months  had  scarcely  passed,  when  a  second  parliament  was 
thought  necessary  (Feb.  6,  1626).  Rancor  had  not  yet 
taken  deep  root  in  the  soul  of  the  young  king  ;  and  his  des- 
potism was  at  once  self-confident  and  timid.  He  thought  the 
commons  would  be  delighted  to  return  so  soon ;  perhaps  he 
even  hoped  that  the  firmness  he  had  shown  would  render 
them  more  docile.  He  had,  moreover,  taken  measures  to 
keep  firom  parliament  the  most  popular  orators.  The  earl 
of  Bristol,  a  personal  enemy  of  the  duke  of  Buckinsham, 
received  no  summons  to  attend.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,*  and 
others,  heine  named  sheriffi  of  their  counties,  could  not  be 
elected  for  uem.  It  was  not  doubted  but  in  their  absenoe 
the  commons  would  be  submissive ;  for  the  people  love  the 
king,  it  was  said ;  'tis  only  a  few  factious  men  that  lead  them 
astray. 

But  the  commons,  too,  had  their  notion  that  the  khig  was 
being  led  astray,  and  that  to  restore  him  to  his  people,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  fkvorite.     The  first 

^  Seven  in  til :  the  three  others,  of  leif  note,  were  Sir  Qwj  Palmer. 
Sir  William  Fleetwood,  and  Mr.  Edward  Alford. 
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paiUament  had  limited  itself  to  exacting  from  the  throne,  by 
delaying  the  subsidies,  the  redress  of  public  grievances.  The 
present  resolved  to  assail,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne,  the 
author  of  their  grievances.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
impeadied  (Feb.  21). 

The  duke  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  bom  to  shine  in 
courts,  and  to  displease  nations.  Handsome,  presumptuous, 
magnificent,  frivolous,  but  daring,  sincere  and  warm  in  his 
attachments,  open  and  haughty  in  his  hatreds,  alike  incapable 
of  virtue  or  hypocrisy,  he  governed  without  political  dengn, 
troubling  himself  neither  about  the  interests  of  the  country, 
nor  even  those  of  power,  wholly  occupied  with  his  own  great- 
ness and  with  exhibiting,  jn  dazzling  display,  his  co-royalty. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  endeavored  to  render  himself  popular, 
and  had  succeeded  :  the  rupture  of  the  intended  marriage  of 
Charles  with  the  infanta  was  his  work.  But  public  favor 
was,  with  him,  only  a  means  of  obtaining  ascendency  over 
the  king,  so  that  when  public  favor  quitt^  him,  he  scarcely 
observed  its  loss,  so  full  of  proud  joy  was  he  at  retaining  over 
Charles  the  influence  he  had  insolently  exercised  over  James  I. 
He  had  no  talent  whereby  to  support  his  ambition ;  frivolous 
passions  were  the  sole  aim  of  his  intrigues;  to  seduce  a  woman, 
to  ruin  a  rival,  he  compromised  with  arrogant  oaittlessness, 
now  the  king,  now  the  country.  The  empire  of  attoh  a  man 
seemed  to  a  people  becoming,  day  by  day,  more  grave  and 
serious,  an  insult  as  well  as  a  calamity ;  and  the  duke  con- 
tinued  to  usurp  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,*  without  appear- 
ing, even  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  anything  better  than  an 
upstart  without  glory— a  daring  and  incapable  favorite. 

The  attack  of  the  commons  was  violent :  it  was  difficult  to 
prove  aminst  Buckingham  any  legal  crime ;  the  house  re- 
solved (Apr.   22),  that  public   report  alone   was  sufficient 

*  He  wM  duke,  marquii,  ind  earl  of  Buckingham,  earl  of  Coventry, 
viecoont  ViUiers,  baron  of  Whaddon,  lord  high  admiral  of  Ensland  and 
Ireland,  goveraor-gencral  of  the  seas  and  navy,  master  of  the  horse, 
lieatenanl-general-admiral,  commander-in-ohief,  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  governor  of  Dorer  castle,  keeper  of  the  royal  forests  south  of 
Treat,  lord  high  keeper,  high  steward  of  Westnunster,  constable  of 
Windsor  castle,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  knight  of  the  garter, 
privy  councillor,  he.  The  royal  domains  he  had  manased  to  have 
B¥«n  him  were  valued  at  384,396/.,  Itc^Brodie,  Hist  of  the  Bntith 
Eapire,  Ifcc.,  ii.,  193. 
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ground  on  which  to  proceed ;  and  it  collected  together  all  the 
leading  charges  adduced  by  general  rumor.*  The  duke 
repelled  them — ^most  of  them,  at  all  events — satisfactorily, 
but  without  any  advantage  to  himself.  It  was  misgovenunent 
that  the  commons  wislicd  to  reform.  Innocent  of  theft,  mur- 
der, or  treason,  Buckingham  was  not  less  pernicious.  The 
boldness  of  the  commons  gave  courage  to  court  enmities. 
The  earl  of  Bristol,  in  March,  1620,  complained  of  not  having 
been  summoned  to  parliament.*)*  Buckingham,  who  feared, 
wished  to  keep  him  at  a  distance.  The  lords  acknowledged 
the  earl's  right,  and  Charles  sent  him  a  summons,  but  accom- 
panied it  with  an  order  to  remain  on  his  estates.  The  earl 
appealed  a  second  time  to  the  house  of  lords,  beseeching  them 
to  examine  whether  the  liberties  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm 
did  not  require  that  he  should  come  and  take  his  seat.  The 
king  immediately  impeached  him  of  high  treason  (May  l).i 
In  self-defence,  Bristol,  in  his  turn,  impeached  Buckingham  ;§ 
and  Charles  saw  his  favorite  pursued  at  once  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  and  by  an  old  courtier. 

It  was  a  step  at  once  endangering  his  power,  and  deeply 
ofiensive  to  his  pride.  They  had  not  been  able  to  convict 
Buckingham  of  any  crime :  this  blow,  then,  was  aimed  at  his 
minister  and  his  friend.  He  said  to  the  commons :  '*  I  must 
let  you  know,  that  I  will  not  allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be 
questioned  amongst  you,  much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent 
place  and  near  unto  me.  The  old  question  was,  '  What  shall 
be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  will  honor  V  But  now  it 
hath  been  the  labor  of  some  to  seek  what  may  be  done  against 
him  whom  the  king  thinks  fit  to  honor.  I  see  you  specially 
aim  at  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  I  wonder  what  hath  so 
altered  your  afTections  towards  him.  I  do  well  remember, 
that  in  the  last  parliament,  in  my  father's  time,  when  he  was 
the  instrument  to  break  the  treaties,  all  of  you  (and  yet  I 
cannot  say  all,  for  1  know  some  of  you  are  changed,  but  yet 
the  house  of  commons  is  always  the  same)  did  so  much  honor 
and  respect  him,  that  all  the  honor  conferred  on  him  was  too 
little;  and  what  he  hath  done  since  to  alter  and  change 
your  minds,  I  wot  not ;  but  can  assure  you  he  hath  nd  med- 
dled, or  done  anything  concerning  the  public  or  commonwealth, 

•  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  32.        f  lb.,  72.        J  lb.,  79.        §  lb.,  W. 
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but  by  special  directions  and  appointment,  and  as  my  servant ; 
and  is  ao  far  from  gaining  or  improving  his  estate  thereby, 
that  I  verily  think  he  hath  rather  impaired  the  same.  I  wish 
you  would  hasten  my  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for 
yourselves  ;  for  if  any  ill  happen,  I  think  I  shall  be  the  last 
that  shall  feel  it."*  At  the  same  time,  he  forbade  the  judges 
to  answer  the  questions  which  the  upper  house  had  submitted 
to  them  upon  a  point  in  the  earl  of  Bristol'sf  case,  fearing 
their  answer  would  be  in  that  nobleman's  favor. 

The  judges  were  silent ;  but  the  commons  did  not  desist. 
Eight  of  its  members  were  appointed  to  support,  in  a  confer- 
ence with  the  upper  house,  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham 
(May  3).  J  As  soon  as  the  conference  was  over,  the  king  caused 
two  of  the  commissioners,  sir  Dudley  Digges  and  sir  John  Eliot, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  for  insolence  of  speech§  (May  11). 
The  incensed  commons  declared  they  would  do  nothing  till 
these  gentlemen  were  set  at  liberty. ||  In  vain  the  friends  of 
the  court  sought  to  frighten  them  as  to  the  fate  of  parliament 
itself^  (May  13) ;  their  threats  only  appeared  an  msult,  and 
they  were  fain  to  offer  to  the  house  an  apology  for  having  in- 
sinuated that  the  king  might  very  likely  be  tempted  to  govern 
alone,  like  the  princes  on  the  continent.  The  two  prisoners 
speedily  quitted  the  Tower. 

On  its  part,  the  lords  demanded  also  that  loii^Arundel, 
whom  the  king  had  caused  to  be  arrested  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  Charles  here,  in 
like  manner,  gave  way**  (June  8). 

Wearied  of  seeing  himself  defeated  by  adversaries  whom  ho 
had  himself  called  together  and  could  disperse,  after  trying  the 
effectof  various  overtures  of  civility  which  were  always  receiv- 
ed with  great  delight;  but  which,  meaning  nothing,  prevented 
nothing,  hearing  that  tl}e  commons  were  preparing  a  general 
remonstrance,  Charles  resolved  to  relieve  himself  from  a  position 
that  humiliated  him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  in  his  own.  A 
rumor  went  abroad  that  Parliament  was  about  to  be  dis- 
solved.      The   upper  house,  which   began  to  seek  popular 

•  Pari.  Hiat.,  ii.,  49.  t  Ibid.,  100. 

t  Journals,  Commons.  They  were,  sir  Dudley  Digges,  Mr.  Herbert, 
Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Glanville,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Whitby,  Mr.  Wandesford, 
and  sir  John  Eliot. 

§P.  Hist,  ii.,  103.         H lb..  119.  ITIb.,  120.  ••  lb..  132. 
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favor,  hastened  to  address  a  petition  to  the  king  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  design  ;  and  all- the  peers  accompanied  the  com. 
mittee  charged  wiUi  its  presentation.  "  No,  not  a  minute !" 
exclaimed  Charles.  The  dissolution  was  immediately  de- 
clared* (June  IM,  and  a  royal  proclamation  explained  the 
reasons  for  it.  The  projected  remonstrance  of  the  commons 
was  publicly  burnt,  and  whoever  possessed  a  copy  of  it,  was 
ordered  to  bum  it  also.f  Lord  Arundel  was  placed  under 
arrest  in  his  own  house,  Bristol  in  the  Tower  ;:|:  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  thought  himself  saved,  and  Charles  felt  himself 
a  king. 

His  joy  was  as  short  as  his  foresight :  absolute  power  has 
also  its  necessities.  Engaged  in  a  ruinous  war  against  Spain 
and  Austria,  Charles  had  not  at  his  disposal  an  army  which 
he  could  employ  in  conquering  at  the  same  time  his  enemies 
and  his  subjects.  Few  and  badly  disciplined,  his  troops  were 
exceedingly  expensive ;  puritanism  reigned  in  the  navy  ;  he 
dared  not  trust  the  militia,  far  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  citizens  and  country  gentlemen  than  the  king.  He  had 
removed  adversaries,  but  not  embarrassments  and  obstacles ; 
and  the  insane  pride  of  Buckingham  now  created  new  troubles. 
To  avenge  himself  on  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  had 
prevented  him  from  returning  to  Paris,  to  follow  up  his  daring 
success  wKh  Anne  of  Austria,  he  induced  his  master  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  France.  The  interests  of  protestantism  served 
as  a  pretext ;  it  was  essential  to  save  Rochelle,  then  under 
siege,  or  the'  French  protestants  would  be  lost.  It  was  hoped 
that,  for  this  cause,  the  people  would  passionately  arm  them- 
selves ;  or,  at  least,  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  oppressed 
without  resistance. 

A  general  loan  was  ordered,  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
subsidies  which  parliament  had  promised,  but  not  voted.  The 
commissioners  were  enjoined  to  interrogate  the  refractory  as 
to  the  grounds  of  their  refusal,  to  learn  who  had  persuaded 
them,  by  what  arguments,  with  what  design.  Tins  was  at 
once  an  attack  upon  property  and  an  inquisition  into  opinion. 
Several  regiments  were  spread  over  different  counties,  and 
quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  seaports  and  maritime 
districts  received  orders  to  furnish  vessels  armed  andequipped, 

*  P.  Hirt.,  ii.,  193  f  lb.,  207.  %  lb..  103. 
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the  fint  attempt  at  ship-money.  Twenty  were  demanded  fix>m 
the  city  of  L<Midoii ;  the  corporation  replied,  that  to  repel  the 
armada  of  Philip  II.,  queen  Biizabeth  had  required  fewer:  the 
answer  to  this  waa,  that  *'  the  precedents  in  former  times  were 
obedience  and  not  direction."* 

To  justify  this  language,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
was  oidered  to  be  everywhere  preached  up.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Greorge  Abbot,  a  popular  prelate,  refused  to 
license  the  sale  in  his  diocese  of  a  sermon  (by  Dr.  Sibthorp) 
in  support  of  absolute  power ;  he  was  suspended,  and  relegated 
to  Canterbury  .f 

It  soon  appeared  that  too  much  had  been  presumed  on  the 
passi<Hi8  of  the  people ;  they  did  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  to  foi^t  their  liberty  for  the  sake  of  their  creed. 
Besides,  they  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  this  new  zeal ;  leave 
them  free,  let  a  parliament  be  called,  they  would  lend  their 
reformed  brethren  on  the  continent  much  more  solid  aid. 
Many  citizens  refused  to  contribute  to  the  loan  ;  some,  obscure 
and  powerless,  were  pressed  into  the  fleet  or  army ;  others 
were  cast  into  prison,  or  charged  with  distant  missions  which 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  reject.  Discontent,  though  as 
yet  not  breaking  out  into  sedition,  did  not  confine  itself  to 
murmurs  only.  Five  gentlemen,  detained  in  custody  by  an 
order  in  council,  claimed  of  the  court  of  king's  benab,  as  the 
inherent  right  of  every  Englishman,  to  be  discharged  on  bail4 
An  imperious  king  and  an  irritated  nation  alike  pressed  the 
case  on  to  judgment.  The  king  required  of  the  judges  to 
declare,  as  a  principle,  that  no  man  arrested  by  his  orders 
should  be  admitted  to  bail ;  the  people  demanded  to  know 
whether  all  security  was  withheld  from  the  defenders  of  their 
liberties  ?  The  court  of  justice  rejected  the  application  ^Nov. 
28,  1627),  and  sent  the  parties  back  to  prison ;  but  without 
laying  down  the  general  principle  the  king  desired  :  already, 
struck  with  a  double  fear,  the  magistrates  dared  not  show 
themselves  either  servile  or  just ;  and,  to  obviate  as  they  best 

•Whitclocke,  Mcmoriil  of  English  Affairs  (London,  1682),  p.  7. 

t  lb.,  p.  8. 

i  Their  names  were,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  sir  John  Corbet,  sir  Walter 
Earl,  sir  John  Hereningham,  and  sir  Edward  Hampden  (Rushworth, 
Historical  Collections,  London,  1659 ;  i.,  458).  This  last  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  his  cousin,  John  Hampden,  afterwards  to  celebrated. 
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might  the  dilemma,  they  refused  to  despotism  their  consent, 
to  liberty  their  aid. 

In  their  jealous  ardor  to  maintain  all  their  rights,  the  people 
took  under  their  protection  even  the  soldiers  who  served  as  the 
instruments  of  tyranny.  In  every  direction,  complaints  were 
raised  of  the  excesses  of  these  men :  to  repress  them,  martial 
law  was  enforced.  The  people  took  it  ill  that  so  arbUrary  a 
power  should  be  exercised  without  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
and  that  Englishmen,  soldiers  or  otherwise,  whether  employed 
in  persecuting  or  in  protecting  their  fellow-citizens,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  security  of  the  law. 

In  the  midst  of  this  irritation,  as  yet  impotent,  but  more  and 
more  aggressive,  news  came  that  the  expedition  sent  to  the 
succor  of  Rochelle,  and  which  Buckingham  commcuided  in 
person,  had  failed  (Oct.  28).  The  unskilfulness  of  the  general 
had  caused  this  failure ;  he  had  neither  been  able  to  take  the 
isle  of  Re,  nor  to  re-embark  without  losing  the  best  of  his 
troops,  officers  and  soldiers.  It  was  long  since  England  had 
paid  so  dear  for  so  much  disgrace.*  In  country  and  town,  a 
multitude  of  families,  beloved  and  respected  by  the  people, 
were  in  mourning.  The  indignation  was  universal.  The 
laborer  left  his  fields,  the  apprentice  his  shop,  to  see  whether 
his  employer,  gentleman  or  citizen,  had  not  lost  a  brother,  or 
son  ;  and  returned,  cursing  Buckingham,  and  accusing  the 
king,  to  relate  to  his  neighbors  the  disasters  he  had  heard 
described,  the  general  sorrow  he  had  witnessed.  Losses  of 
another  kind  came  to  embitter  men's  minds;  tlie  enemy's 
navy  harassed  and  interrupted  English  commerce  ;  its 
vessels  remained  in  port ;  the  unemployed  sailors  talked  over 
the  reverses  of  the  royal  navy,  and  the  causes  of  their  own 
inaction.  From  day  to  day,  the  gentry,  the  citizens,  the 
populace,  became  more  closely  united  in  one  common  resent- 
ment. 

Buckingham,  on  his  return,  notwithstanding  his  arrogance, 
felt  the  weight  of  public  hatred  and  the  necessity  of  saving 
himself  from  it ;  besides  which,  some  expedient  must  be  found, 
to  remove  these  embarrassments,  to  procure  money.  In  the 
way  of  tyrannical  force,  all  that  could  be  done  or  thought  of 

*  The  disaster  is  painted  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  a  letter  from 
Hollis  to  sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  of  the  19th  of  November,  1627. 
Strafford's  Letters  and  Despatches  (London,  1730),  i.,  44. 
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had  been  exhausted.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  as  the  mildest  of 
the  popular  party,  was  called  in  to  council  the  king.  He 
spoke  with  ¥asdom  and  frankness,  insisted  on  the  just  griev. 
anoes  of  the  nation,  on  the  necessity  of  redressing  them  in 
order  to  obtain  its  support,  and  recalled  the  words  of  Lord 
Barlei|^  to  queen  Elizabeth  :  "  Win  their  hearts,  and  you 
may  have  their  hands  and  purses."*  He  advised  the  calling 
a  fresh  parliament,  and  to  reconcile  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
with  the  public,  it  was  agreed,  that  in  the  council  where  this 
resolution  should  be  officially  adopted,  its  proposition  should 
proceed  from  him.  The  king  acceded  to  sir  Robert's  sug. 
gestion. 

The  prisons  were  thrown  open  ;f  men  who  had  been  cast 
into  them  for  their  resistance  to  tyranny  were  suddenly  re- 
leased— ^insulted  yesterday,  powerful  to-day.  The  public 
received  them  with  transport;  twenty-seven  of  them  were 
elected.  Parliament  met  (March  17,  1628).  "  Every  man," 
said  the  king,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  <*  must  now  do  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience,  wherefore  if  you  (which  Grod  forbid) 
should  not  do  your  duties  in  contributing  what  the  state  at  this 
time  needs,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  use  those 
other  means,  which  Grod  hath  put  into  my  hands,  to  save  that 
which  the  follies  of  some  particular  men  may  otherwise  hazard 
to  lose.  Take  not  this  as  a  threatening  (fori  scorn  to  threaten 
any  but  my  equals),  but  an  admonition  from  him  that,  both 
out  of  nature  and  duty,  hath  most  care  of  your  preservation 
and  prosperities.  "J  The  lord-keeper  speaking  after  the  king, 
added  :  "  This  mode  (of  supply),  as  his  majesty  hath  told  you, 
he  hath  chosen,  not  as  the  only  way,  but  as  the  fittest ;  not  as 
destitute  of  others,  but  as  most  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  his 
own  most  gracious  disposition,  and  to  the  desire  and  weal  of 
his  people.  If  this  be  deferred,  necessity  and  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  will  make  way  to  the  others.  Remember  his  majesty's 
admonition ;  I  say,  remember  it."§ 

Thus  Charles  sought  by  his  language  to  disguise  his  situa- 
tion :  a  haughty  solicitor,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  faults 
and  failures,  he  made  a  threatening  display  of  independent 

•Pari.  Hist.,  ii., 212. 

t  Seventy-eight  prisoners  were  at  that  time  released.     Rush  worth, 
j.,473. 
X  Pari.  Hist,  ii-  218.  §  lb.  221. 
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majesty,  absolute,  superior  to  all  faults,  all  reverses.  He  was 
so  infatuated  with  this  idea,  that  it  never  entered  into  his  oon- 
oeption,  that  his  state  was  liable  to  injury ;  and  full  of  genuine 
pride,  he  thought  it  due  to  his  honor,  to  his  rank,  to  reserve  to 
himself  the  rights,  and  not  to  depart  from  the  language  of 
tyranny,  even  while  appealing  for  the  aid  of  liberty. 

The  commons  were  not  at  all  disturbed  at  his  threats; 
thoughts  no  less  proud,  no  less  inflexible  than  his  own,  filled 
their  souls.  They  were  resolved  solemnly  to  proclaim  their 
liberties,  to  compel  power  to  acknowledge  them  original  and 
independent,  no  longer  to  suffer  that  any  right  should  pass  for 
a  concession,  any  abuse  for  a  right.  Neither  leaders  nor 
soldiers  were  wanting  for  this  great  design.  The  whole  nation 
pressed  round  the  parliament.  Within  its  walls,  talented  and 
daring  men  advised  together  for  the  national  good.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  the  glory  of  the  Bench,  no  less  illustrious  for  his 
firmness  than  for  his  learning*  sir  Thomas  Wtotworth,^ 
afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  young,  ardent,  eloquent,  bom  to 
command,  and  whose  ambition  was  then  satisfied  with  the  ad- 
miration of  his  country ;  Denzil  Hollis,:|:  the  younger  son  of 
lord  Clare,  companion  in  childhood  of  Charles,  but  the  sincere 
friend  of  liberty,  and  too  proud  to  serve  under  a  favorite  ;  Pym, 
a  learned  lawyer,  especially  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
rights  and  customs  of  parliament,^  a  cool  and  daring  man,  of 
a  character  fitted  to  act  as  the  cautious  leader  of  popular  pas- 
sions,  with  many  others,  destined  at  a  future  period,  of  which 
none  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea,  for  such  various  fortunes, 
to  be  the  adherents  of  such  utterly  opposed  parties,  yet  now 
united  by  common  principles  and  common  aspirations.  To  this 
formidable  coalition  the  court  could  only  oppose  the  power  of 
habit,  the  capricious  temerity  of  Buckingham,  and  the  haughty 
obstinacy  of  the  king. 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  prince  and  the  parliament  was 
friendly.  Notwithstanding  his  menacing  attitude,  Charles  feh 
that  he  must  give  way  ;  and,  while  determined  to  reffain  all 
their  rights,  the  commons  had  the  full  intention  of  lowing 
their  devotedness  to  him.     Charles  was  not  offended  by  their 

*  Born  at  Mileham,  Norfolk,  1549 ;  he  was  then  78  yean  of  age. 

tBorn  in  London,  April  13,  1593;  he  was  then  35  vears  of  age. 
Born  in  1597,  at  Houghton,  Nottinghamshire;  be  was  then  31 
years  old. 

§  Born  in  1584,  in  Somersetshire ;  he  was  then  44  years  old. 
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freedom  of  speech  ;  and  the  qi^eeches  were  as  loyal  as  th^ 
were  free.  **  I  humbly  beseech  this  house/'  said  sir  B.  Rod. 
yard*  (March  22),  "  to  be  curiously  wary  and  careful  to  avoid 
all  manner  of  contestation,  personal  or  real.  The  hearts  of 
kings  are  great,  as  are  their  fortunes ;  then  are  they  fitted  to 
yield  when  they  are  yielded  unto.  It  is  comely  and  manneriy 
that  princes,  in  all  fair  appearance,  should  have  the  better  of 
their  subjects.  Let  us  give  the  king  a  way  to  come  off  like 
himself;  for  I  do  verily  believe,  that  he  doth  with  longing  ex- 
pect the  occasion.  The  way  to  show  we  are  the  wise  coun- 
cillors we  should  be,  is  to  take  a  right  course  to  attain  the  end 
of  our  councils,  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  by  this  means  be 
compassed  ;  by  trusting  the  king,  thereby  to  breed  a  trust  in 
him  towards  us."  All  were  not  equally  animated  by  these 
peaceful  ideas ;  there  were  some  sterner  minds,  which  antici- 
pated less  fear^l  evils  from  a  fresh  rupture,  and  better  appre- 
ciated the  incurable  nature  of  absolute  power.  All,  however, 
showed  themselves  animated  with  the  same  wishes ;  and  the 
house,  taking  into  consideration,  on  equal  terms,  the  grievances 
of  the  people  and  the  wants  of  the  throne,  after  a  fortnight's 
session,  unanimously  voted  (April  14)  a  considerable  subady, 
but  without  passing  the  vote  into  a  law. 

Charles's  joy  was  extreme;  he  forthwith  assembled  the 
council,  and  informing  it  of  the  vote  of  the  house :  "  I  liked 
parliaments,  at  first,"  said  he,  "  yet  since,  I  know  not  how,  I 
have  grown  to  a  distaste  of  them ;  but  now  I  am  where  I  was 
before ;  I  love  them,  and  shall  rejoice  to  meet  with  my  people 
oflen.  This  day  I  have  gained  more  reputation  in  Christen- 
dom than  if  I  had  won  many  battles."  The  same  joy  was 
displayed  by  the  council ;  Buckingham  thought  he  must,  as 
well  as  Charles,  emphatically  express  his  gratificati<Hi ;  he 
felicitated  the  king  on  so  happy  a  concord  with  Parliament. 
" This,"  said  he,  "is not  a  gift  of  five  subsidies  alone,  but  the 
opening  of  a  mine  of  subsidies,  that  lieth  in  their  hearts.  And 
now  to  open  my  heart  and  to  ease  my  grief,  please  you  to  par- 
don me  a  word  more :  I  must  confess  I  have  long  lived  in  pain ; 
sleep  hath  given  me  no  rest — favors,  fortunes  no  content,  such 
hare  been  my  secret  sorrows,  to  be  thought  the  man  of  sepa- 
nition,  that  divided  the  king  from  his  people,  and  them  from 

•Ptrt.Hi«t,ii.,235. 
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him;  but  I  hope  it  shall  appear  they  were  some  mistaken 
minds  that  would  have  made  me  the  evil  spirit  that  walketb 
between  a  good  master  and  loyal  people,  by  ill  offices;  where- 
as, by  your  majesty's  favor,  I  sliall  ever  endeavor  to  prove 
myself  a  good  spirit,  breathing  nothing  but  the  best  services  to 
them  all."* 

The  secretary  of  state,  Cooke,  reported  (April  7^  to  the  house 
the  king's  satisfaction,  and  the  favor  that  in  all  things  he  was 
ready  to  show  to  parliament.  The  commons  congratulated 
themselves  on  this ;  but  Cooke,  with  the  short-sighted  meanness 
of  a  courtier,  also  spoke  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his 
speech  in  the  council :  the  house  was  offended.  "  Is  it  that  any 
man,"  said  sir  John  Eliot, "  conceives  the  mention  of  others,  of 
what  quality  soever,  can  add  encouragement  or  affection  to  us 
in  our  duties  and  loyalties  towards  his  Majesty,  or  give  them 
greater  latitude  or  extent  than  naturally  they  have  ;  or  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  power  or  interest  of  any  man  can  add 
more  readiness  to  his  majesty  than  this  gracious  inclination 
towards  us  gives  him  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  shall  readily 
commend,  nay,  thank  that  man,  whose  endeavors  are  appli^ 
to  such  offices  as  may  be  advantageable  for  the  public ;  yet, 
in  this  manner,  so  contrary  to  the  customs  of  our  fathers,  and 
the  honor  of  our  times,  as  I  cannot  without  scandal,  apprehend 
it,  so  I  cannot,  without  some  character  of  exception,  pass  it ; 
and  therefore  I  desire  that  such  interposition  may  be  let  alone. 
Now  let  us  proceed  to  those  services  that  concern  him,  which, 
I  doubt  not,  in  the  end,  will  render  us  so  real  unto  him,  that 
we  shall  need  no  other  help  to  endear  us  to  his  favoi:."f 

This  just  pride  appeared  to  Charles  insolence,  to  Bucking- 
ham a  clear  symptom  of  new  perils  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  said  anything  on  the  subject,  and  the  house  pursued 
its  work. 

It  had  entered  into  a  conference  with  the  upper  house  to  de- 
termine in  concert  the  just  rights  of  subjects,  and  to  claim  a 
new  and  solemn  sanction  of  them  from  the  prince  (April  8), 
Charles,  informed  of  the  designs  which  the  commissioners  of 
the  conunons  manifested  in  these  conferences,  took  great  um. 
brage.  He  had  the  house  exhorted  to  hasten  the  definitive 
vote  of  the  subsidies,  and  his  minister  added:|:  (April  12),  <<  1 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  274.  f  lb.,  275.  J  lb.,  878. 
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must  with  some  grief  tell  you,  that  notice  is  taken,  aa  if  this 
house  press,  not  only  upon  the  abuses  of  power,  but  upon  power 
itself:  this  toucheth  the  king,  and  us  who  are  supported  by 
that  power.  Let  the  king  hear  of  any  abuses  of  power,  he 
will  willingly  hear  us ;  and  let  us  not  bend  ourse^res  against 
the  extension  of  his  royal  power,  but  contain  ourselves  within 
those  bounds,  that  we  meddle  only  with  pressures  and  abuses 
of  power,  ami  we  shall  have  the  best  satis&ctioii  that  ever 
kiiu?  gave." 

On  their  part,  the  peers,  servile  or  timid,  persuaded  the 
commons  to  content  themselves  with  requiring  from  the  king 
a  declaration,  to  the  effect,  that  the  great  charter,  with  the 
statutes  confirming  it,  were  in  full  force,  that  the  liberties  of 
the  English  people  also  were  in  force,  as  in  times  past,  and 
that  the  king  would  make  use  of  the  prerogatives  inherent  in 
his  sovereign  power,  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects 
(April  23).* 

The  king  assembled  both  houses  in  a  solemn  sitting,  de- 
clared that  he  regarded  the  great  charter  as  inviolate,  the 
ancient  statutes  as  inviolable,  and  called  upon  them  to  rely, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  on  his  royal  word,  in  which, 
he  said,  they  would  find  more  security  than  any  new  law 
could  give  them  (April  28).f 

The  commons  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  either  intimi- 
dated  or  seduced  :  the  recent  abuses  had  braved  the  power, 
altogether  surpassing  the  foresight  of  the  old  laws ;  there 
must  be  new,  explicit  guarantees,  invested  with  the  sancticm 
of  the  whole  parliament.  It  was  doing  nothing  to  have 
vaguely  renewed  promises,  so  often  broken,  statutes  so  long 
forgotten.  Without  wasting  many  words  about  the  matter, 
respectful,  but  inflexible,  the  house  drew  up  the  famous  bill, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  *  Petition  of  Rights,'  adopted 
h,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  upper  house  for  its  assent 
(May  8). 

The  lords  had  nothing  to  say  against  a  bill  which  ccmse- 
crated  acknowledged  liberties,  or  repressed  abuses  universally 
condemned.  But  the  king  returned  to  the  charge,  &g&in  de- 
roanding  that  they  should  rely  on  his  word,  and  offering  to 
confirm,  by   a  new  bill,  the  great  charter  and  the  ancient 
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Statutes ;  addressing  adTice  upon  advice  to  the  peers,  to  the 
commons  message  upon  message;  deeply  irritated,  but  cautious 
and  mild  in  his  speech,  proclaiming  liis  firm  resolution  neither 
to  suffer  any  restriction  in  any  of  his  rights,  nor  to  abuse 
those  which  he  enjoyed. 

The  perplexity  of  the  peers  was  great.  How  secure  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  without  depriving^  the  king  of  absolute 
power  ?  for  such  was  the  question.  They  tri^  an  amend- 
ment :  the  bill  was  adopted  with  this  addition :  "  We  humbly 
present  this  petition  to  your  majesty,  not  only  with  a  care  of 
preserving  our  own  liberties,  but  with  due  regard  to  leave 
entire  that  sovereign  power  wherewith  your  majesty  is  trusted 
for  the  protection,  safety,  and  happiness  of  your  people" 
(May  17).» 

When  the  bill  thus  amended  came  back  to  the  commons : 
"  LfCt  us  look  unto  the  records,"  said  Mr.  Alford,  "  and  see 
what  they  are  :  what  is  '  soverei^  power  V  Bodin  saith,  that 
it  is  free  from  any  conditions.  By  this  we  shall  acknowledge 
a  regal  as  well  as  a  legal  power ;  let  us  give  that  to  the  king 
the  law  gives  him,  and  no  more."  "  I  am  not  able,"  said  Pym, 
"  to  speak  to  this  question,  for  I  know  not  what  it  is.  All  our 
petition  is  for  the  laws  of  England ;  and  this  power  seems  to  be 
another  distinct  power  from  the  power  of  the  law.  I  know 
how  to  add  <  sovereign '  to  the  king's  person,  but  not  to  his 
power ;  and  we  cannot  leave  to  him  a  *  sovereign  power,*  for 
we  never  were  possessed  of  it."  "  If  we  do  admit  of  this 
addition,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  "  we  shall  leave  the 
subject  worse  than  we  found  him.  Our  laws  are  not  ac- 
qainted  with  <  sovereign  power ' "  (May  17).f 

The  commons  kept  their  ground  ;  the  public  became  more 
and  more  pressing ;  the  peers,  not  bold  enough  to  demand 
liberty  openly,  were  not  bold  enough  either  to  sanctum 
tyranny.  They  withdrew  their  amendment  out  of  r^aid 
for  them  ;  an  unmeaning  phrase  was  substituted  for  it,  and 
the  petition  of  rights,  adopted  by  both  houses,  was  solemnly 
presented  to  the  king,  who,  conquered  himself,  at  last  promised 
to  receive  it  (May  28). 

His  answer  (June  2)  was  vague,  evasive  ;X  he  did  not 
sanction  the  bill,  and  only  repeated  what  the  house  had  !•• 
fused  to  be  content  with. 

•  Ptrl.  Hiit..  ii.,  35.-^.  f  lb.  J  lb.,  374. 
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Victory  seemed  gliding  away  from  the  oommoaa ;  on  meet- 
ing next  day,  they  renewed  the  attack  (June  8).*  Sir  John 
Eliot  passionately  recapitulated  all  the  national  gricTances ;  the 
usher  had  orders  to  remain  at  the  door,  to  see  that  no  member 
went  out,  under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  It  was  re- 
solved  that  a  general  remonstrance  should  be  presented  to  the 
king ;  the  committee  of  subsidies  was  charged  with  the  draw, 
ing  it  up. 

At  this  point,  fear  came  over  some  of  the  members,  that 
legitimate  fear  wliich  arises  at  the  prospect  of  mighty  convul. 
sion,  and  without  asking  who  is  in  the  right,  or  what  is  to  be 
done,  calls  out  to  pause,  when  its  party  begins  to  rush  forward 
with  what  it  deems  precipitate  passion.  Sir  John  Eliot  was 
charged  with  being  actuated  by  personal  enmity  ;  sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  with  imprudence ;  sir  Edward  Coke,  they  said, 
had  always  been  obstinate  and  intractable.f  The  king  thought 
this  state  of  things  might  give  him  a  respite,  if  not  the  means 
of  fully  recovering  his  ground.  He  forbade  the  house  hence- 
forth to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state  (June  5)4 

The  whole  house  was  in  a  consternation  ;  this  was  too 
much,  an  insult  in  the  opinion  of  even  the  most  moderate. 
All  were  silent :  "  Our  sins  are  so  exceeding  great,"  at 
length  said  sir  John  Eliot,  "that  unless  we  speedily 
turn  to  Grod,  God  will  remove  himself  further  from  us ;  ye 
know  with  what  affection  and  integrity  we  have  proceeded 
hitherto  to  have  gained  his  majesty's  heart !  1  doubt  a  mis- 
representation to  his  majesty  hath  drawn  this  mark  of  his 
displeasure  upon  us.  It  is  said  also,  as  if  we  cast  some  asper- 
sions  on  his  majesty's  ministers  ;  I  am  confident  no  minister, 
how  dear  soever,  can " 

At  these  words,  the  speaker  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  There  is  a  command  laid 
upon  me  to  interrupt  any  that  should  go  about  to  lay  an 
aspersion  on  the  ministers  of  state."  Upon  this  sir  John  sat 
down. 

Sir  Dudley  Digges  said,  "  Unless  we  may  speak  of  these 
things  in  parliament,  let  us  arise  and  be  gone,  or  stit  still  and 
do  nothing."  Hereupon  there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  house, 
which  was  broken  by 
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Sir  Nathaniel  Rich ;  "  We  must  now  speak,  or  for  ever 
hold  our  peace,"  said  he  ;  "  for  us  to  be  silent  when  king  and 
kingdom  are  in  this  calamity  is  not  fit.  The  question  is, 
shall  we  secure  ourselves  by  silence ;  yea  or  nay  ?  I  know  it 
is  more  for  our  own  security,  but  it  is  not  for  the  security  of 
those  whom  we  serve.  Let  us  think  on  them :  some  instru- 
ments desire  a  change ;  we  fear  his  majesty's  safety  and  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom.  Shall  we  sit  still  and  do  nothing, 
and  so  be  scattered.  Let  us  go  to  the  lords  and  show  our 
dangers,  that  we  may  then  go  to  the  king  U^ther,  with  our 
representations  thereof." 

Suddenly  the  house  passed  from  stupor  to  rage.  All 
the  members  rose,  all  spoke  at  once,  amidst  utter  confusion. 
"  The  king,"  said  Mr.  Kirton,  "  is  as  good  a  prince  as  ever 
reigned ;  it  is  the  enemies  to  the  commonwealth  that  have 
so  prevailed  with  him  ;  therefore  let  us  aim  now  to  discover 
them ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  Grod  will  send  us  hearts,  hands, 
and  swords,  to  cut  all  his  and  our  enemies'  throats." — "  It  is 
not  the  ki^,"  answered  old  Coke,  "  but  the  duke  (a  great 
cry  of,  "  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  ! "  was  shouted  on  all  sides)  that 
saith,  *  We  require  you  not  to  meddle  with  state  government, 
or  the  ministers  thereof.'  "*  The  speaker  had  left  his  chair; 
disorder  increased,  and  no  one  attempted  to  calm  it,  for  the 
most  prudent  men  had  nothing  to  say :  anger  is  sometimes 
legitimate,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  never  get  into  a 
passion  themselves. 

While  the  house,  a  prey  to  this  tumult,  was  meditating 
the  most  violent  resolutions,  the  speaker  went  out  secretly, 
and  hastened  to  inform  the  king  of  his  imminent  peril .f 
Fear  passed  from  the  house  to  the  court.  The  next  day  a 
milder  message  was  sent,  in  explanation  of  the  one  which  had 
caused  such  irritation  ::|:  but  words  were  not  enough.  The 
commons  remained  much  agitated  ;  they  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Grerman  troops,  already  levied  by  Buckingham, 
and  who  were  shortly  to  disembark ;  one  member  amrmed 
that,  the  evening  before,  twelve  German  officers  had  arrived 
in  London,  and  that  two  English  vessels  had  received  orders 
to  bring  over  the  soldiers.^  The  subsidies  were  still  in 
suspense.     Charles  and  his  favorite  feared  longer  to  biaTe 
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•n  opposition  daily  more  powerful.  They  made  no  doubt 
that  the  full  sanction  of  the  petition  of  rights  would  suffice  to 
calm  everything.  The  king  went  to  the  house  of  lords, 
where  the  commons  were  also  assembled  (7  June).  They 
had  b^n  mistaken,  he  said,  in  supposing  that  in  his  first 
answer  there  was  any  by-view,  and  he  was  ready  to  give  one 
that  would  dissipate  all  suspicion.  The  petition  was  read 
anew,  and  Charles  answered  by  the  usual  form — "  Soit  fait 
droit  comme  il  est  desir^." 

The  commons  returned  triumphant  ;  they  had  at  last 
achieved  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
English  people.  To  this  all  publicity  must  be  given ;  it 
was  resolved  that  the  petition  of  rights,  printed  with  the 
king's  last  answer,  should  be  diffused  all  over  the  country, 
and  enrolled,  not  only  in  both  houses,  but  also  in  the  courts 
of  Westminster.  The  bill  of  subsidies  was  definitively 
adopted.  Charles  thought  his  trials  were  over :  ♦*  I  have  done 
my  part,"  said  he  ;  "  wherefore  if  this  parliament  hath  not  a 
happy  conclusion,  the  sin  is  yours  ;  I  am  free  of  it."* 

But  an  old  evil  is  not  so  soon  cured,  and  the  ambition  of 
an  irritated  nation  is  not  appeased  with  a  first  success.  The 
passing  of  the  bill  of  rights  was  evidently  not  sufliicient.  The 
reform  of  principles  only  was  accomplished  ;  this  was  nothing 
without  reform  in  practice ;  and  to  secure  this,  there  must  be 
a  reform  of  the  king's  council.  Now  Buckingham  still  kept 
his  position,  and  the  king  continued  to  levy  the  customs  duties 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Enlightened  by  experi. 
ence  as  to  the  danger  of  delay,  blinded  by  passion  as  to  that 
of  too  abrupt  and  too  harsh  demands,  pride  and  hatred  com- 
bining  with  the  instinct  of  necessity,  the  commons  resolved  to 
deal  without  delay  the  last  blows.  In  a  week  two  new  re- 
monstrances were  drawn  up,  one  against  the  duke,  the  other 
to  e.stablish  that  tonnage  and  poundage,  like  other  taxes,  might 
only  be  levied  by  law  (13  and  21  JuneVf 

The  king  lost  all  patience,  and,  resolved  to  give  himself  at 
least  some  respite,  he  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  had  the  com- 
mons summonei],  and  prorogued  the  parliament  (Jime  26). 

Two  months  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
murdered  (Aug.  23).     Sewn  up  in  the  hat  of  Felton,  his  as- 
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sassin,  was  ^und  a  paper,  in  which  the  last  remonstnnoe 
of  the  house  was  referred  to.*  Felton  did  not  fly,  or 
defend  himself;  he  merely  said  that  he  regarded  the  duke  u  ' 
the  enemy  of  the  kingdom,  shook  his  head  when  spoken  to 
about  accomplices,  and  died  with  composure,  confessing,  bow. 
ever,  thai  he  had  done  wrong.f 

Charles  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the  murder,  and  indignant 
at  the  joy  which  the  multitude  manifested  at  it.  Upon  the 
close  of  the  session,  he  had  endeavored  to  gratify  the  public 
feeling,  by  restraining  the  preachers  of  passive  obedience,  and 
especially  by  severities  against  the  papists,  the  scape>goats  of 
every  reconciliation  between  the  prince  and  the  country. 
The  assassination  of  Buckmgham,  in  which  the  people  saw 
their  deliverance,  threw  the  king  back  into  tyranny.  He  re- 
stored his  favor  to  the  adversaries  of  parliament :  Dr.  Mon- 
tague, whom  the  commons  had  prosecuted,  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Chichester ;  Dr.  Mainwaring,  whom  the 
house  of  lords  had  condemned,  received  a  rich  benefice; 
bishop  Laud4  already  famous  for  passionate  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  high  power  in  king  and  church,  passed  to  the 
see  of  London.  The  king's  public  conduct  corresponded  with 
these  court  favors :  tonnage  and  poundage  were  levied  with 
rigor ;  and  the  irregular  tribunals  continued  to  suspend  the 
course  of  law.  Returned  thus  noiselessly  to  the  path  of 
despotism,  Charles  had  now  somewhat  more  prospect  of  suc- 
cess than  before :  he  had  detached  from  the  popular  party 
the  most  brilliant  of  its  leaders,  the  most  eloquent  of  its 
orators.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  created  a  baron,  entered 
the  privy  council,  despite  the  reproaches,  nay,  the  threats,  of 
his  former  friends  :  "  I  shall  meet  you  in  Westminster  HaJl," 
said  Pym  to  him,  bidding  him  adieu  at  their  last  friendly 
interview ;  but  Wentworth,  ambitious  and  haughty,  dashed 
passionately  on  towards  greatness,  far  from  foreseeing  how 
odious,  how  fatal,  he  would  one  day  be  to  liberty.  Other  de- 
fections followed  his;§  and  Charles,  surrounded  with  new 
councillors,  more  staid,  more  able,  less  decried  than  Buck- 
ingham, saw  without  apprehension  the  approach  of  the  second 
session  of  parliament  (20  Jan.,  1629). 

•  Appendix  No.  II.         f  Clarendon,  i.,  53  ;  State  Trials,  iii.,  371. 
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cms  had  scarcely  assembled  hehre  they  proceed- 
Q  what  effect  had  been  given  to  the  bill  of  rights 
They  learned  that  inst^  of  the  king's  second 
IS  the  first,  the  evasive  and  rejected  one,  which 
Bd  to  it.  Norton,  the  king's  printer,  owned  that 
'  afler  the  prorogation,  he  had  received  orders 
the  legal  text,  and  to  suppress  all  the  copies 
Ined  the  true  answer,  that  of  which  Charles  had 
Q  he  said,  **  I  have  done  my  part ;  I  am  free  of 

Dons  sent  for  the  papers,  verified  the  fact  of  the 

id  said  no  more  about  it,  as  if  ashamed  to  expose 

so  gross  a  violation  of  faith :  but  their  silence  did 

oblivion.* 

tacks  were  renewed  against  the  toleration  of  pa- 

ror  granted  to  false  doctrines,  the  depravation  of 

ill  distribution  of  dignities  and  employments,  the 

of  the  irregular  courts,  the  contempt  of  the  liber- 

cts.f 

was  the  excitement  of  the  house,  that  one  day  it 

Hence  and  with  favor  to  a  man  new  to  them,  badly 

I  common  appearance,  who,  addressing  them  for 

e,  denounced,  in  furious  and  very  indmerent  Ian- 

idulgence  of  a  bishop  to  some  obscure  preacher, 

it,  as  he  called  him.     This  man  was  Oliver  Crom- 

.  11). 

asayed  in  vain  to  wrest  from  the  commons  the  con- 
le  tonnage  and  poundage  duties,  the  only  object  for 
ad  assembled  them.  He  employed  new  threats, 
(ions,  admitting,  that  he  held  these  taxes,  like  all 
le  pure  gifl  of  his  people,  and  that  to  parliament 
nged  to  establish  them,  but  insisted,  at  the  same 
ley  should  be  granted  him  for  the  whole  of  his 
ey  had  been  to  mosd  of  his  predeeessors.^  The 
)re  inflexible  ;  this  was  the  only  weapon  of  de- 
(t  absolute  power  which  remained  to  them.  With 
afler  another  they  persevered  in  delay,  and  daily 
ir  grievances,  but  without  any  exact  aim,  without 

.,  ii.,  435.     .  t  lb.,  438,  4e6,  473. 
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putting  forward,  as  in  the  preceding  session,  any  clear  and 
precise  propositions,  for  they  were  all  this  time  a  prey  to  vlo- 
lent  but  vague  agitations,  disturbed  with  the  sensation  of  an 
evil  they  knew  not  how  to  cure.  The  king  grew  impatient ; 
they  refused  his  demand  without  proffering  any  of  their  own, 
without  laying  any  application  before  him,  which  he  might 
reject  or  sanction  ;  it  had,  he  felt,  an  air  of  pure  malevolence, 
of  being  a  mere  plan  for  impeding  his  government.  Mention 
was  mc3e  that  he  intended  to  prorogue  parliament.  Sir  John 
Eliot  at  once  (March  2)  proposed  a  new  remonstrance  against 
the  levying  of  the  duties  in  dispute.  The  speaker,  alleging 
an  order  from  the  king,  refused  to  put  the  motion  to  the  vote. 
The  house  insisted  :  he  lefl  the  chair.  Hollis,  Valentine,  and 
other  members,  forced  him  back  to  it,  despite  the  cfibrts  of  the 
court  party,  who  endeavored  to  rescue  him  from  their  hands. 
"  Grod*s  wounds,"  said  Hollis,  "  you  shall  sit  till  it  please  the 
house  to  rise."  "  I  will  not  say  I  will  not,"  cried  the  speaker, 
"  but  I  dare  not."  But  passion  was  now  without  curb  ;  they 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  seat.  The  king,  informed  of  the 
tumult,  sent  orders  to  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  withdraw  with 
the  mace,  which,  by  custom,  would  suspend  all  deliberation : 
the  Serjeant  was  kept  in  his  chair  like  the  speaker,  the  keys 
of  the  hall  were  taken  from  him,  and  a  member,  sir  Miles 
Hobart,  took  charge  of  them.  The  king  sent  a  second  mes- 
senger to  announce  the  dissolution  of  parliament ;  he  found 
the  doors  locked  on  the  inside,  and  could  not  gain  admittance. 
Charles,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  sent  for  the  captain  of  his 
guards,  and  ordered  him  to  go  and  force  the  doors.  But,  in 
the  interval,  the  commons  had  retired,  after  having  carried  a 
resolution  which  declared  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age illegal,  and  those  guilty  of  high  treason  who  should  levy 
or  even  pay  them.* 

All  accommodation  was  impossible :  the  king  went  to  the 
house  of  lords,  10th  March.  "  I  never  came  here,"  said  he, 
<'  on  so  unpleasing  an  occasion,  it  being  for  the  dissolution  of  ' 
parliament ;  the  disobedient  carriage  of  the  lower  house  had 
alone  caused  this  dissolution.  Yet  they  would  mistake  me 
wonderfully  that  think  I  lay  the  fault  equally  upon  all  the 
lower  house  ;  for,  as  I  know,  there  are  many  as  dutiful  and 
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loyal  subjects  as  any  are  in  the  world,  so  I  know  it  is  only 
some  vipers  amongst  them  that  have  cast  this  mist  of  dif^ 
ference  before  their  eyes.  As  those  evil  affected  persons  must 
look  for  their  reward,  so  you  that  are  here  of  the  higher 
bouse,  may  justly  claim  from  me  that  protection  and  favor 
that  a  good  king  oweth  to  his  loyal  and  faithful  nobility."* 
The  diissolution  was  pronounced.  Immediately  afterwards, 
appeared  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  :  "  That  whereas,  for 
several  ill  ends,  the  calling  again  of  a  parliament  is  divulged, 
howsoeyer  his  majesty  ha&  showed,  by  his  frequent  meetinjg 
with  his  people,  his  love  to  the  use  of  parliaments ;  yet  this 
late  abuse  having,  for  the  present,  driven  his  majesty  unwil. 
lingly  out  of  that  course,  it  will  be  considered  presumption  for 
any  one  to  prescribe  to  him  any  time  for  the  calling  of  that 
as8embly."j 

Charles  kept  his  word,  and  now  only  occupied  himself  with 
'  the  project  of^ governing  alone. 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  492.  f  Ibid.,  525. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

162©— 1640. 

Intentions  of  the  king  and  his  council — Prosecution  of  the  leading 
members  of  Parliament — Apparent  apathy  of  the  country— Struggle 
of  the  ministry  and  court — The  queen — Strafford — Laud — Want 
of  cohesion  in,  and  discredit  of  government — Civil  and  religious 
tyranny — Its  effects  on  the  different  classes  of  the  nation — ^Triu  of 
Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick— Of  Hampden — Insurrection  of  Scot- 
land— First  war  with  the  Scots — Peace  of  Berwick— Short  parlia* 
ment  of  1640 — Second  war  with  Scotland — Its  bad  success — Convo- 
cation of  the  long  parliament 

Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  to  take  a  system  of  goveniinent 
as  it  were  on  trial,  with  the  idea  that  one  may  at  any  time 
resort  to  another.  Charles  had  committed  this  fault.  He 
had  attempted  to  govern  in  concert  with  the  parliament ;  but 
with  the  full  persuasion,  however,  as  he  frequently  intimated, 
that  if  parliament  was  too  troublesome  he  should  be  able  to 
do  perfectly  well  without  it.  He  entered  upon  the  career  of 
despotism  with  the  same  heedlessness,  proqlaiming  his  inten- 
tion to  adhere  to  it,  but  fully  believing  that,  after  all,  if  neces- 
sity became  too  strong  for  him,  he  could  at  any  time  have 
recourse  to  parliament. 

His  most  able  councillors  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Neither 
Charles  nor  any  about  him  had,  at  this  time,  conceived"  the 
design  of  abolishing  for  ever  the  ancient  laws  of  England, 
the  great  national  council.  Short-sighted  rather  than  enter- 
prising,  insolent  rather  than  absolutely  ill-intentioned,  their 
words,  and  even  their  acts,  were  more  daring  than  their 
thoughts.  The  king,  they  said,  had  shown  himself  just  and 
kind  towards  his  people ;  he  had  yielded  a  great  deal,  granted 
a  great  deal.  But  nothing  would  satisfy  the  commons ;  they 
required  the  king  to  become  their  dependent,  their  ward ;  this 
he  could  not  do,  without  ceasing  to  be  king.  When  the  prince 
and  parliament  could  not  manage  to  agree,  it  was  for  the  par- 
liament  to  give  way ;  for  the  prince  alone  was  sovereign. 
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^ce  the  coinmons  would  not  give  way^  he  must  perfbroe 
govern  without  them  ;  the  necessity  was  evident ;  sooner  or 
later  the  people  would  understand  this,  and  then,  parliament 
having  become  wiser,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
king's  recalling  it,  in  case  of  need. 

With  still  less  foresight  than  the  council,  the  court  only 
saw  in  the  dissolution  a  deliverance  from  difficulty.  While 
the  house  of  commons  was  sitting,  the  courtiers  were  by  no 
means  at  ease  ;  none  of  them  dared  to  push  boldly  their  for- 
tune,  nor  enjoy  their  credit  freely.  The  embarrassments  of 
power  imp^ed  the  intrigues,  and  spread  a  gloom  over 
the  festivities  of  Whitehall.  The  king  was  thoughtful,  the 
queen  intimidated.  Parliament  dissolved,  this  uneasiness  and 
restraint  disappeared  ;  frivolous  grandeur  reassumed  its  bril. 
liancy,  and  private  ambition  its  full  swing.  The  court  asked 
for  nothing  beyond  this ;  and  troubled  itself  in  no  degree  to 
inquire  whether,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  immediate  object, 
it  was  not  aiding  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  government 
of  the  country. 

The  people  judged  otherwise :  the  dissolution  was,  in  their 
eyes,  a  sure  symptom  of  a  deep-laid  scheme,  of  a  resolution 
to  destroy  parliaments.  The  commons  had  no  sooner  sepa- 
rated,  than,  at  Hampton  Court,  Whitehall,  wherever  the 
court  assembled,  the  papists,  secret  or  avowed,  the  preachers 
and  adherents  of  absolute  power,  the  men  of  intrigue  and 
pleasure,  indifferent  to  all  creeds,  congratulated  one  another 
on  their  triumph ;  whilst  in  the  Tower,  and  the  principal 
gaols  of  London  and  the  provinces,  the  defenders  of  the  pub- 
lic rights,  treated  at  once  with  contempt  and  rigor,  were  under- 
going imprisonment,  were  under  impeachment  for  what  they 
had  said  or  done  in  the  inviolable  sanctuary  of  parliament.* 
They  claimed  their  privileges,  they  demanded  to  be  discharged 
upon  bail,  and  the  judges  hesitated  what  to  answer,  but  the 
king  communicated  with  the  judgesf  (Sept.,  1629),  and  the 
application  of  the  prisoners  was  refused.  Their  courage  did 
not  fail  them  in  this  trial :  the  greater  number  refused  to  own 
themselves  guilty  of  any  wrong,  or  to  pay  the  fines  to  which 

•  The  members  arreated  were,  Denzel  Holies,  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  Sir 
John  Eliot,  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  John  Selden,  WUliam  Conton,  Walti^^ 
Long,  William  Stroud,  and  Benjamin  Valentine.— State  Trials,  ui.,  235 

t  ParL  Hirt..  ii.,  318,  ei  $eq. 
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they  were  condemned.  They  preferred  remaining  in  prison. 
Sir  John  Eliot  was  destined  to  die  there. 

While  this  prosecution  was  going  on,  public  anger  continu- 
ally increased,  and  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  manifest  itself.  It 
was  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  parliament,  vanquished  and 
dispersed,  but  still  struggling  before  the  judges  of  the  country, 
through  the  voice  of  its  leaders.  The  firmness  of  the  accused 
kept  up  the  ardor  of  the  people,  who  constantly  saw  them 
pass  and  repass  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  and  accom- 
panied  them  with  their  acclamations  and  their  prayers.  The 
visible  anxiety  of  the  judges  afforded  some  expectation.  "  All 
is  lost !"  was  the  cry ;  yet  still  the  public  continued  to  alter- 
nate  between  hope  and  fear,  as  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 

But  this  great  trial  ended.  Frightened  or  seduced,  some 
of  the  accused  paid  the  fine,  and,  ordered  to  live  at  -least  tea 
miles  from  the  royal  residence,  retired  to  conceal  their  weak- 
ness  in  their  respective  counties.  The  noble  steadfastness  of 
the  rest  was  buried  in  the  depth  of  their  dungeons.  The 
people,  who  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  them,  were  themselves 
no  longer  seen  nor  heard.  Power,  not  meeting  with  open 
opposition,  thought  the  day  all  its  own,  and  that  the  nation, 
from  which  it  had  estranged  itself,  was  prostrate  beyond  re- 
covery. Charles  hastened  to  conclude  peace  with  Fnuice 
(April  11,  1629),  and  Spain  (Nov.  5,  1630),  and  found  him- 
self  at  last  without  rivals  at  home,  without  enemies  abroad. 

For  some  time,  government  was  an  easy  matter  enough. 
The  citizens  for  awhile  took  heed  only  to  their  private  in- 
terests :  no  discussion,  no  warm  excitement  agitated  the 
gentry  in  their  county  meetings,  the  burghers  in  their  town- 
halls,  the  sailors  in  the  ports,  the  apprentices  in  their  shops. 
It  was  not  that  the  nation  was  languishing  in  apathy,  but  its 
activity  had  taken  another  direction ;  it  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten in  labor  the  defeat  of  liberty.  Less  ardent  than  haughty, 
the  despotism  of  Charles  interfered  with  it  very  slightly  in 
this  new  state  ;  the  prince  meditated  no  vast  designs,  he  had 
no  uneasy  desire  for  extended  and  hazardous  glory ;  he  was 
content  to  enjoy  with  dignity  his  power  and  his  rank.  Peace 
dispensed  him  from  exacting  from  his  subjects  heavy  sacri- 
fices ;  and  the  people  gave  itself  up  to  agriculture,  to  com* 
merce,  to  study,  and  no  ambitious  and  restless  tyranny  inter-, 
posed  to  impede  its  efforts,  or  compromise  its  interests.     Public' 
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prosperity  accordingly  rapidly  advanced,  order  reigned,  and 
this  regular  and  flourishing  condition  gave  to  power  the  appear. 
ance(S  wisdom,  to  the  country  that  of  resignation.* 

It  was  around  the  throne  and  among  its  servants  that  the 
tnwbles  of  government  recommenced.  As  soon  as  the 
iCniggle  between  the  k*ng  and  the  people  appeared  at  an 
end,  two  parties  disputed  which  should  influence  the  reno- 
Tited  despotism ;  the  queen  and  the  ministry,  the  court  and 
the  council. 

On  her  arrival  in  England,  the  queen  had  not  disguised  the 
dulness  she  experienced  in  her  new  country.  Religion,  insti- 
tutions, customs,  language,  everything  displeased  her ;  she  had 
even,  just  after  their  union,  treated  her  husband  with  puerile 
insolence,  and  Charles,  out  of  all  patience  with  her  passionate 
outbursts  of  humor,  found  himself,  on  one  occasion,  driven 
abruptly  to  send  back  to  the  continent  some  of  the  attendants 
whom  she  had  brought  over  with  her  (July,  16*26).  The 
pleasure  of  reigning  could  alone  console  her  for  her  exile  from 
Prance  ;  and  she  reckoned  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
satisfaction  from  the  time  she  ceased  to  have  the  awe  of  par- 
liament  before  her  eyes.  Agreeable  and  lively  in  her 
manners,  she  soon  acquired  over  a  young  king  of  highly  puro 
principles,  an  ascendency  which  he  admitted  with  a  sort  of 
gratitude,  sensibly  touched,  as  it  were,  by  her  consenting  to 
enjoy  herself  at  all  in  his  society.  But  the  happiness  of  a 
domestic  life,  dear  to  the  serious  mind  of  Charles,  could  not 
satisfy  the  frivolous,  restless,  and  hard  character  of  Henrietta 
Maria ;  she  wanted  an  acknowledged,  insolent  empire — an 
empire  of  display,  an  empire  which  should  be  cognizant  of  all 
things,  and  without  whose  permission  nothing  should  be  said  or 
done  ;  she  wanted,  in  short,  power,  as  power  always  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  of  an  arrogant,  unthinking  woman.  Round 
her  rallied,  on  the  one  hand,  Uie  papists,  on  the  other,  the  frivo- 
lously ambitious,  the  petty  intriguers,  the  young  courtiers, 
who  had  early  gone  to  Paris  to  learn  the  secret  of  pleasing 
her.  AH  these  professed  to  her  alone  to  look,  the  one  class 
for  fortune,  the  other  for  the  triumph,  or  at  all  events,  the 
deliverance  of  their  faith.  It  was  in  her  apartments  that  the 
k«ding  papists  at  home,  and  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  discussed 

*  CUreadon,  i.,  126. 
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their  most  secret  hopes  ;  it  was  there  her  favorites  displayed 
the  notions,  manners,  and  fashions  of  the  continent.*  Every- 
thing there  was  foreign,  and  offensive  to  the  creed  and  eustom 
of  the  country  ;  there  every  day  were  put  ferward  piojeeli 
and  pretensions  that  could  only  be  realized  by  illegal  meaiures 
or  abused  favors.  The  queen  took  part  in  thme  intrigiM^ 
assured  the  plotters  of  success,  claimed  sanction  for  them  of 
the  kinff  ;  nay,  required  of  him  that,  in  order  to  honor  her,  as 
she  said,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  he  should  consult  her  on 
all  occasions,  and  do  nothing  without  her  consent.  If  the 
king  refused  her  wishes,  she  would  angrily  accuse  him,  that 
he  neither  loved  her  nor  knew  how  to  reign.  And  theo 
Charles,  happy  to  find  her  solicitous  for  his  power,  or  as  to  his 
love,  had  no  other  thought  than  to  dissipate  her  grief  or  her 
anger. 

The  most  servile  councillors  would  scarcely  have  submitted 
without  resistance  to  this  capricious  sway.  Charles  had  two 
who  were  deficient  neither  in  mind  nor  spirit,  and  who,  though 
devoted  to  his  cause,  desired  to  serve  him  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  fancies  of  a  woman  or  the  pretensions  of  a 
court. 

In  forsaking  his  party  to  attach  himself  to  the  king,  Straf- 
fordf  had  not  been  called  upon  to  sacrifice  any  very  fixed 
principles,  or  basely  to  betray  his  conscience.  Ambitious  and 
ardent,  he  had  been  a  patriot  out  of  hatred  to  Buckingham, 
out  of  a  desire  for  glory,  to  display  in  flill  lustre  his  talents 
and  his  energy  of  mind,  rather  than  from  any  righteous  or 
profound  conviction.  To  act,  to  rise,  to  govern,  was  his  aim, 
or  rather  the  necessity  of  his  nature.  Entering  the  service  of 
the  crown,  he  became  as  earnest  in  its  cause  as  he  theretofore 
had  been  in  that  of  liberty,  but  it  was  as  a  grave,  proud,  able, 
unbending  minister,  not  as  a  frivolous  and  obsequious  courtier. 
Of  a  mind  too  vast  to  shut  itself  up  in  the  paltry  circle  of 
domestic  intrigues,  of  a  pride  too  hotheaded  to  five  way  to 
court  forms  and  notions,  he  passionately  devoted  himself  to 
business,  braving  all  rivalry,  breaking  down  all  resistance ; 
eager  to  extend  and  strengthen  the   royal   authority,  now 

*  May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament  (London,  1647.)  Book  i., 
21. 

t  He  was  at  this  period  called  lord  Wentworth— not  being  created 
earl  of  Strafford  till  the  13th  of  January,  1640. 
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become  bis  own,  but  diligent  at  the  same  time  to  re-establish 
order  and  .  repress  abuses,  to  put  down  private  interests  he 
judged  illegal,  and  pronnote  all  such  general  interests  as  he 
deemed  not  dangerous  to  royalty.  A  fiery  despot,  still  all 
love  of  country,  all  desire  for  its  prosperity,  for  its  glory,  was 
not  extinct  in  his  heart,  and  he  perfectly  comprehended  upon 
what  conditions,  by  what  means,  absolute  power  must  be 
bought  over.  An  administration  arbitrary  but  powerful, 
coD^stent,  laborious,  holding  in  scorn  the  rights  of  the  people, 
but  occupying  itself  with  the  public  happiness,  despising  all 
petty  abuses,  all  minor  misgovemment,  making  subordinate  to 
its  will,  and  to  its  views,  the  great  equally  with  the  small,  the 
court  as  well  as  the  nation — ^this  was  his  aim,  this  the  character 
of  his  rule,  and  which  he  strove  to  impress  on  the  government 
of  the  king. 

The  friend  of  Strafford,  archbishop  Laud,  with  less  worldly 
passions,  and  a  more  disinterested  ardor,  brought  into  the 
council  the  same  feelings,  the  same  designs.  Austere  in  his 
conduct,  simple  in  his  life,  power,  whether  he  served  it  or 
himself  wielded  it,  inspired  in  his  mind  a  fanatical  devotion. 
To  prescribe  and  to  punish,  this  was  in  his  eyes  to  establish 
order,  and  order  ever  seemed  to  him  justice.  His  activity 
was  indefatigable,  but  narrow  in  its  views,  violent,  and  harsh. 
Alike  incapable  of  conciliating  opposing  interests,  and  of  re- 
specting  rights,  he  rushed,  with  head  down  and  eyes  closed, 
at  once  against  liberties  and  abuses ;  opposing  to  the  latter 
his  rigid  probity,  to  the  former  his  furious  hate,  he  was  as 
abrupt  and  uncompromising  with  the  courtiers  as  with  the 
citizens ;  seeking  no  man's  friendship,  anticipating  and  able 
to  bear  no  resistance,  persuaded,  in  short,  that  power  is  all- 
sufficient  in  pure  hands  ;  and  constantly  the  prey  of  some 
fixed  idea,  which  ruled  him  with  all  the  violence  of  passion, 
and  all  the  authority  of  duty. 

Such  councillors  suited  the  new  situation  of  Charles. 
Standing  apart  from  the  court,  they  were  less  anxious  to  please 
it,  than  to  serve  their  master ;  and  had  neither  the  pompous 
insolence,  nor  the  idle  pretensions  of  the  favorites.  They 
were  persevering,  laborious,  bold,   capable,  devoted.      The 

fovernment  of  Ireland  had  scarcely  passed  into  the  hands  of 
trafford,  ere  that  kingdom,  which  had  till  then  been  only  a 
trouble  and  expense  to  the  crown,  became  a  source  of  riches 
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and  strength.  Its  public  debt  was  paid  ;  the  revenue,  previ- 
ously collected  without  system,  and  squandered  without  shame, 
was  regularly  administered,  and  soon  rose  above  the  expendi- 
ture ;  the  nobles  were  no  longer  allowed  to  oppress  the  people 
with  impunity,  or  the  aristocratic  and  religious  factions  to  tear 
each  other  to  pieces,  in  full  liberty,  as  theretofore.  The 
army,  which  Straflbrd  found  weak,  without  clothes,  without 
discipline,  was  recruited,  well  disciplined,  well  paid,  and 
ceased  to  pillage  the  inhabitants.  Favored  by  order,  com- 
merce flourished,  manufactories  were  established,  agriculture 
advanced.  In  short,  Ireland  was  governed  arbitrarily,  harshly, 
often  even  with  odious  violence ;  but  yet,  to  the  interest  of 
general  civilisation  and  royal  power,  instead  of  being  as  for- 
merly, a  prey  to  the  greedy  extortion  of  revenue  officers,  high 
and  low,  and  to  the  domination  of  a  selfish  and  ignorant  aris- 
tocracy.* 

Invested  in  England,  as  to  civil  affairs,  with  a  less  extended 
and  less  concentrated  authority  than  that  of  Strafford  in  Ire- 
land, and  less  able  than  his  friend.  Laud  did  not  fail  to  pursue 
the  same  line  of  conduct.  As  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
he  not  only  repressed  all  pilferings  and  illegitimate  expendi- 
ture, but  applied  himself  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  ana  to  the  finding  out 
by  what  means  its  collection  could  be  rendered  less  onerous 
to  the  subject.  Vexatious  impediments,  grave  abuses,  had 
been  introduced  into  the  administration  of.  the  custom  duties, 
for  the  profit  of  private  interests  ;  Laud  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints and  representations  of  merchants,  employed  his  leisure 
m  conversing  with  them,  informed  himself  by  degrees  as  to 
the  general  interests  of  commerce,  and  freed  it  from  trammels 
which  had  materially  injured  it,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
exchequer.  In  March,  1636,  the  office  of  high  treasurer  was 
given,  on  his  recommendation,  to  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  a 
laborious,  moderate-minded  man,  who  put  an  end  to  number- 
less disorders  which  had  alike  been  injurious  to  the  crown 
and  to  the  citizens.  To  serve,  as  he  fancied,  the  king  and  the 
church.  Laud  was  capable  of  oppressing  the  people,  of  giving 
the  most  iniquitous  advice  ;  but  where  neither  king  nor  cnurcn 
was  in  question,  he  aimed  at  good,  at  truth,  and  upheld  them 


*  See  Appendix,  III. 
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t  fear  as  to  himself,  without  the  slightest  consideration 
sr  inte^estii. 

Q  the  one  hand,  this  administration,  upright,  diligent, 
bitrary,  tyrannical,  on  occasions,  and  refusing  all  re- 
ality, was   too  little  for  the  country ;  on  the  other,  it 

great  deal  too  much  for  the  court.  Favorites  may 
d  there  ;  if  they  meet  with  enemies,  they  also  make 
ins,  and  in  this  conflict  of  personal  interests  a  skilful 
ler  may  successfully  oppose  those  he  serves  to  those 

he  offends.  Such  had  been  Buckingham.  But  who- 
rould  govern,  whether  by  despotism  or  by  the  laws,  in 
meral  interest  of  king  or  people,  must  lay  his  account 
e  the  hatred  of  all  the  courtiers  ;  and  accordingly  it  arose 
I  them  against  Strafford  and  Laud,  quite  as  intense,  and 
ely  more  manoeuvring,  than  among  the  people.  On 
>rd's  first  appearance  at  Whitehall,  a  general  sneer 
i  every  lip,  at  the  sudden  elevation  and  somewhat  un- 
ed  manners  of  the  country  gentleman,  who  had  been 
especially  heard  of  as  a  parliamentary  opponent  of  the 
*  The  austere  manners,  the  theological  pedantry,  and 
luntness  of  Laud,  were  equally  disliked  there.  Both 
men  were  hauglity,  inattentive,  and  by  no  means  affable 
sir  manners  ;  they  diiklained  intrigues,  counselled  econo- 
nd  talked  of  business  and  necessities  which  a  court  does 
ke  to  hear  about.  The  queen  conceived  an  aversion  for 
for  they  impeded  her  influence  with  the  king ;  the  high 
cracy  took  offence  at  their  power;  and  ere  long  the 
i  court  united  with  the  people  to  attack  them,  joining 
)usly  in  outcries  against  their  tyranny, 
arles  did  not  forsake  them  ;  he  had  full  confidence  in 
devotedness  and  ability  ;  their  opinions  were  quite  in 
(1  with  his  own,  and  he  entertained  for  the  profound  piety 
lud  a  respect  blended  with  affection.  But  in  retaining 
in  his  service,  despite  the  court,  he  was  not  in  a  condi- 
)  make  the  court  submit  to  their  government.  Grave  in 
portment  and  sentiments,  his  mind  was  not  of  sufficient 
or  grasp  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  absolute  power, 
le  necessity  of  sacrificing  everything  to  it.     Such  were, 

weirs  Letters,  165<J,  Letter  34  ;  Strafford's  Letters,  i.,79;  Bio- 
i  Britannica,  in  vita. 
6* 
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in  his  eyes,  the  rights  of  royalty,  that  it  seemed  to  him  nothing 
ought  to  cost  him  an  effort.  In  the  council,  he  applied  him- 
self, regularly  and  with  attention,  to  public  affairs ;  but  this 
duty  fulfilled,  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about  them  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  governing  was  infinitely  less  present  to  his 
thoughts  than  the  pleasure  of  reigning.  The  good  or  bad 
temper  of  the  queen,  the  usages  of  the  court,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  officers  of  the  palace,  appeared  to  him  important  con- 
siderations, which  the  political  interests  of  his  crown  could 
not  require  him  to  forget.  Hence  arose,  for  his  ministers, 
petty  but  continual  annoyances  and  difficulties^  which  the 
king  lefl  them  to  the  full  endurance  of,  thmking  he  did  enough 
for  them  and  for  himself  by  retaining  them  in  their  offices. 
They  were  charged  to  exercise  absolutism,  yet  the  power  to 
do  so  failed  them  the  moment  they  called  for  some  domestic 
sacrifice,  some  measure  contrary  to  the  forms  and  rules  of 
Whitehall.  All  the  time  of  his  administration  in-  Ireland, 
Straffi)rd  was  constantly  called  upon  for  explanations  and 
apologies ;  now,  he  had  spoken  lightly  of  the  queen,  and  now 
again,  some  influential  family  had  complained  of  his  hauteur  ; 
he  had  to  justify  his  words,  his  manners,  his  character ;  all 
these  idle  accusations  obliged  him  to  reply,  from  Dublin,  to 
something  that  had  been  said,  some  rumor  that  was  afloat 
about  him  in  the  palace ;  and  he  did  not  always  obtain  an  as- 
surance in  return,  which  (setting  him  at  ease  as  to  these  minor 
perils)  enabled  him  to  carry  on  without  fear  the  authority  yet 
lefl  him.* 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  energy  and  zeal  of  his  principal 
councillors,  notwithstanding  the  tranquil  state  of  the  coun^, 
notwithstanding  the  private  worth  of  the  king's  conduct,  and 
the  proud  bearing  of  his  language,  the  government  was  with- 
out strength  and  without  consideration.  Assailed  by  domestic 
dissensions,  carried  away  alternately  by  opposing  influences, 
sometimes  arrogantly  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  laws,  some- 
times giving  way  before  the  slightest  difficulties,  it  proceeded 
without  any  settled  plan  ;  it  forgot,  at  every  turn,  its  own  de- 
signs. It  had  abandoned,  on  the  continent,  the  cause  of  pro- 
testantism, and  had  even  forbidden  lord  Scudamore,  its  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the 

•  Stiafford»«  Letters,  i.,  128, 138,  142,  144 ;  ii.,  42,  105,  126,  fcc. 
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lefbnneTs,  because  the  forms  did  not  come  near  enough  to  the 
rites  of  the  English  church.*  And  yet  it  allowed  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  to  raise  in  Scotland  a  body  of  six  thousand  men, 
and  tago  and  fight  at  their  head  (1631)  under  the  banners  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,f  not  foreseeing  he  would  there  imbibe 
the  principles  and  creed  of  the  very  puritans  whom  the 
church  of  Kngland  proscribed.  Charles's  faith  in  the  re- 
formed religion,  such  as  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  had  made 
it,  was  sincere  ;  and  yet,  whether  from  tenderness  to  his  wife, 
or  from  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  justice,  or  from  an  instinct 
of  what  suited  absolute  power,  he  often  granted  to  the  ca- 
tholics, not  only  a  liberty  at  that  time  illegal,' but  almost 
avowed  favor .j:  Archbishop  Laud,  as  sincere  as  his  master, 
wrote  against  the  court  of  Rome,  even  preached  strongly 
against  the  worship  conducted  in  the  queen's  chapel,  yet  at 
the  same  time  he  showed  himself  so  favorable  to  the  system 
of  the  Romish  church,  that  the  pope  thought  himself  author- 
ized to  offer  him  a  cardinal's  hat  (Aug.,  1633^:]:  In  the 
conduct  of  civil  affairs,  there  reigned  the  same  indecision,  the 
same  inconsistency.  No  broad,  clear  plan  was  perceptible  ; 
no  powerful  hand  made  itself  uniformly  felt.  Despotism  was 
pompously  displayed,  and,  on  occasion,  exercised  with  rigor ; 
but  to  give  it  a  fixed  basis,  required  too  many  efforts,  too  much 
perseverance  ;  it  came,  by  degrees,  to  be  lefl  quite  out  of 
mind,  so  that  its  abstract  pretensions  daily  more  and  more  ex- 
ceeded its  means.  The  treasury  was  administered  with  order 
and  probity  ;  the  king  was  not  wasteful ;  yet  the  want  of 
money  was  just  as  great  as  could  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  grossest  prodigality  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  and  the 
worst  peculation  on  the  part  of  his  ofhcers  ;  in  the  same  way 
that  Charles  had  haughtily  refused  to  yield  to  parliament,  to 
obtain  from  it  an  income  sufficient  for  his  expenses,  he  now 
thought  he  should  lower  himself,  by  reducing  his  expense^  to 
a  level  with  his  income.^     Splendor  about  the  throne,  court 

•  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  1822 ;  ii.,  234. 

t  Clarendon,  i.,  254.         |  Laud's  Diary,  p.  49  ;  Whitelocke's,  18. 

§  The  pensions,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  18,000/., 
rose,  under  James  I.,  to  80,000/. ;  and,  in  1G26,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  they  already  amounted  to 
120,000/.  The  expenses  of  the  king's  household,  in  the  same  interval, 
had  increased  from  45,006/.  to  80,000/. ;  that  of  the  wardrobe  had 
doubled  ;  that  of  the  privy  purse,  tripled,  &c.— Rush  worth,  i.,  207. 
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festivals,  the  old  customs  of  the  crown,  were  in  his  eyes  ooa- 
ditions,  rights,  almost  duties  of  royalty ;  sometimes  he  was 
Ignorant  of  the  abuses  put  in  practice  to  provide  for  these,  and 
when  he  did  know,  ho  had  not  the  courage  to  reform  them. 
Thus,  though  relieved  by  peace  from  all  extraordinary  expen- 
diture, he  found  himself  unable  to  meet  the.  wants  of  his  go- 
vernment. English  commerce  was  prospering  ;  the  mercan- 
tile marine,  daily  growing  more  numerous  and  more  active, 
solicited  the  protection  of  the  royal  navy.  Charles  confi- 
dently promised  it,  and  even  made,  from  time  to  time,  serious 
efforts  to  keep  his  word  ;*  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  merchant 
fleets  were'  without  convoy,  for  the  king's  vessels  wanted  rig- 
ging, and  the  sailors  were  unpaid.  The  pirates  of  Barbary 
came  to  the  British  channel,  to  the  very  straits  of  Dover  ;  they 
infested  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  landed,  pillaged  the  vil- 
lages, and  carried  off  thousands  of  captives  (1637).  Captain 
Rainsborough,  who  was  at  length  sent  to  the  coast  of  Morocco 
to  destroy  one  of  their  haunts,  found  there  three  hundred  and 
seventy  slaves,  English  and  Irish  ;  and  such  was  the  weakness 
or  the  improvidence  of  the  administration,  that  Straflord  was 
obliged  to  arm  a  ship  at  his  own  expense  to  preserve  the  very 
port  of  Dublin  from  the  ravages  of  these  pirates.f 

So  much  incapacity,  and  its  inevitable  perils,  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  experienced  men.  The  foreign  ministers 
who  resided  in  London  wrote  word  of  it  to  their  masters  ;  and 
soon,  notwithstanding  the  known  prosperity  of  England,  it 
became  a  common  topic  on  the  continent  that  the  government 
of  Charles  was  feeble,  imprudent,  insecure.  At  Paris,  at 
Madrid,  at  the  Hague,  his  ambassadors  were  more  than  once 
treated  slightingly — ^nay,  with  contempt.^     Strafibrd,  Laud, 

•  Warwick's  Memoirs  ;  Rushworth,  i.,  2,  257,  &c. 

t  Strafford's  Letters,  i.,  68;  ii.,  86,  &c. ;  Waller's  Poems  (1730), 
271. 

X  The  writings  of  the  time,  among  others  the  letters  collected  hj 
Howell,  present  a  thousand  examples  of  this :  I  shall  only  cite  one. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds  went  to  France,  in  1629,  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  gentleman  sent  to  meet  him  to  St.  Denis,  and  pre- 
side at  his  entrance,  said  to  him,  with  a  sneer,  "  Your  Excellency  will 
not  be  astonished  I  have  so  few  gentlemen  with  me,  to  pay  you  honor 
and  accompany  you  to  court ;  there  were  so  many  killea  in  the  isle  of 
lU;"  a  bitter  allusion  to  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  English  at  that 
island,  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. — Howell's  Let^ 
ters  (1705),  210. 
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and  some  others  of  the  council,  were  not  ignorant  of  the  evil, 
and  sought  some  remedy  for  it.  Strafibrd,  especially,  the 
boldest  as  well  as  the  most  able,  struggled  passionately  against 
all  obstacles  ;  he  became  anxious  tor  the  future,  and  would 
have  had  the  king,  governing  his  affairs  with  diligence  and 
foTesight,  assure  to  himself  a  fixed  revenue,  well-stored  arse, 
nals,  fortified  places,  and  an  army.*  He,  for  his  own  part, 
had  not  hesitated  to  assemble  the  Irish  parliament  (1634),  and, 
either  through  the  fear  he  inspired,  or  the  services  he  had 
rendered  the  country,  he  had  made  it  the  most  docile  as  well 
as  the  roost  useful  instrument  of  his  power.  But  Charles  for. 
bad  him  to  call  it  again  ;f  the  queen  and  he  dreaded  the  very 
name  of  parliament,  and  the  fears  of  his  master  did  not  per- 
mit  Strafford  to  give  to  tyranny  the  forms  and  support  of  the 
law.  He  urged  the  point  for  a  time,  but  without  success,  and 
at  last  submitted.  Energetic  himself,  he  underwent  the  yoke 
of  weakness  ;  and  his  foresight  was  of  no  avail,  for  he  spoke 
to  the  blind.  Some  of  the  counfcil,  who  thought  as  he  did,  but 
were  more  selfish,  or  better  aware  of  the  futility  of  any 
efforts,  withdrew,  when,  to  support  his  views,  a  struggle  was 
needed,  leaving  him  alone  with  Laud,  exposed  to  the  intrigues 
and  hatred  of  the  court. 

Tyranny,  thus  frivolous  and  unskilful,  daily  needs  some 
new  tyranny  to  carry  it  on.  That  of  Charles  was,  if  not  the 
most  cruel,  at  least  the  most  unjust,  the  most  chargeable  with 
abuse  that  Engleuid  had  ever  endured.  Without  being  able 
to  allege  in  excuse  any  public  necessity,  without  dazzling 
men's  minds  by  any  great  result,  to  satisfy  obscure  wants,  to 
gratify  fantastic  and  unmeaning  whims,  he  set  aside  and  out- 
raged ancient  rights  equally  with  the  new-bora  wishes  of  the 
people,  making  no  account  either  of  the  laws  and  opinions  of 
the  country,  or  of  his  own  promises,  essaying  altogether  hap- 
hazard, according  to  circumstances,  every  species  of  oppres- 
sion  ;  adopting,  in  short,  the  most  rash  resolutions,  the  most 
illegal  measures,  not  to  secure  the  triumph  of  a  consistent  and 
formidable  system,  but  to  maintain  by  daily  expedients  a  power 
ever  in  embarrassment.  Subtle  lawyers,  set  to  work  rum- 
maging among  old  records  to  discover  a  precedent  for  some 
forgotten  iniquity,  laboriously  brought  to  light  the  abuses  of 

•  StrafTord'B  Letters,  ii.,  61,  62,  66.  f  Ibid.,  i.,  365. 
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past  times,  and  erected  them  into  riehts  of  the  throne.  There- 
upon,  other  agents,  not  so  learned,  out  more  actively  daring, 
converted  these  pretended  rights  into  real  and  new  vexations ; 
and  if  any  appeal  was  made,  servile  judges  were  ready  to 
declare  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  crown  had  of  old  possessed 
such  prerogatives.  Was  the  acquiescence  of  the  judges  at 
all  matter  of  doubt — was  it  thought  necessary  not  to  put  their 
influence  too  strongly  to  the  test,  the  irregular  tribunals,  the 
star  chamber,  the  council  of  the  north,*  and  a  number  of  other 
jurisdictions,  independent  of  the  common  law,  were  charged 
to  take  their  place,  and  the  aid  of  illegal  magistrates  was 
called  in  when  the  severity  of  legal  magistrates  did  not  suf. 
fice  for  the  purposes  of  tyranny.  Thus  were  re-established 
imposts  long  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  others  invented  till 
then  unknown  ;  thus  re-appeared  those  innumerable  roonopo- 
lies,  introduced  and  abandoned  by  Elizabeth,  recalled  and 
abandoned  by  James  I.,  constantly  disallowed  by  parliament, 
and  at  one  time  abolished  by  Charles  himself,  and  which,  givimr 
to  contractors  or  to  privileged  courtiers  the  exclusive  sale  of 
almost  all  commodities,  inflicted  suffering  upon  the  people, 
and  irritated  them  still  more  by  the  unjust  and  most  irregular 
subdivision  of  their  profits.f  The  extension  of  the  royal  fo- 
rests,  that  abuse  which  had  oflen  driven  the  barons  of  old  in 
England  to  arms,  became  so  great,  that  the  forest  of  Rocking, 
ham  alone  was  increased  from  six  to  sixty  miles  in  circuit, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  hunted  out,  and  punished  by 
exorbitant  fines,:]:  the  least  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 

•  Instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  at  York,  in  1537,  after  the  troublet 
which  broke  out  in  the  northern  counties,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  lesser  monasteries,  to  administer  justice  and  maintain 
order  in  these  counties,  independently  of  the  courts  at  Westminster. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  at  first  very  limited,  became  more  ex- 
tended and  arbitrary  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

t  The  following  is  a  list,  though  an  incomplete  one,  of  the  wares 
then  made  monopolies  of:  salt,  soap,  coals,  iron,  wine,  leather,  starch, 
feathers,  cards  and  dice,  beaver,  lace,  tobacco,  barrels,  beer,  distilled 
liquors,  the  weighing  of  hay  and  straw  in  London  and  Westminster, 
red  herrings,  butter,  potash,  linen  cloth,  paper  rags,  hops,  buttons, 
catgut,  spectacles,  combs,  saltpetre,  gunpowder.  Sec. 

X  Lora  Salisbury  was  condemned  to  be  fined,  on  this  sroimd, 
20,000/. ;  lord  Westmoreland,  19,000/. ;  sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
12,000/. ;  lord  Newport,  3000/. ;  sir  Lewis  Watson,  4000/., Itc. :  Strtf- 
ford's  Letters,  ii.,  117  ;  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  642. 
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■dbject.  ComxnissioneTs  went  about  the  country  questioning 
here  the  rights  of  the  possessors  of  former  domains  of  the 
crown,  there  the  rate  of  emoluments  attached  to  certain  offices, 
elsewhere  the  right  of  citizens  to  build  new  houses,  or  that  of 
agriculturists  to  change  their  arable  land  into  pasture,  and 
ttey  proceeded,  whenever  they  could  make  out  a  case  at  all, 
cot  to  reform  abuses,  but  to  sell  their  continuation  at  a  high 
price.*  Privileges,  irregularities  of  all  kinds,  were,  between 
the  king  and  those  who  made  a  business  of  them,  a  compact 
subject  of  disgraceful  bargains.  They  even  turned  into  a 
commodity  the  severity  of  the  judges ;  under  the  least  pre- 
text, unheard-of  fines  were  imposed,  which,  striking  terror 
into  those  who  apprehended  a  similar  visitation,  determined 
them  to  secure  themselves  beforehand  by  a  handsome  bribe. 
It  really  seemed  as  though  the  tribunals  had  no  other  business 
than  lo  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  king,  or  to  ruin  the  ad- 
versaries of  his  power.f  If  discontent  in  any  particular 
county  appeared  too  general  for  such  proceedings  to  be  easily 
practicable,  the  provincial  militia  was  disarmed,  and  royal 
troops  were  sent  there,  whom  the  inhabitants  were  bound,  not 
only  to  board  and  lodge,  but  moreover  to  equip.  For  not 
paying  that  which  they  did  not  owe,  men  were  put  in  prison ; 
they  were  released  on  paying  a  portion  of  the  amount,  more 
or  less,  according  to  their  fortune,  credit,  or  management. 
Imposts,  imprisonments,  judgments,  rigors,  or  favors,  every, 
thing  was  matter  of  arbitrary  rule ;  and  arbitrary  rule  ex- 
tended itself  daily  more  and  more  over  the  rich,  because  there 
was  money  to  be  got  from  them,  over  the  poor,  because  they 
were  not  to  be  feared.  At  last,  when  complaints  grew  so  loud 
that  the  court  took  alarm,  the  magistrates  who  had  given  cause 
for  them  purchased  impunity  in  their  turn.  In  an  excess  of 
insane  despotism,  for  speaking  a  few  inconsiderate  words, 
Strafibrd  had  caused  lord  Mountnorris  to  be  condemned  to 
death  ;  and,  though  the  sentence  had  not  been  carried  into 
effect,  the  mere  statement  of  the  prosecution  had  raised  against 
the  deputy  in  Ireland,  in  England,  even  in  the  king's  council, 
loud  reprobation.     To  appease  it,  Strafford  sent  to  London  six 

•  Miy,  i.,  17  ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  915. 

t  The  sum  total  of  the  fines  imposed  during  this  epoch  for  the 
king's  profit,  amounted  to  more  than  six  millions  of  money.  See  Ap- 
pendix IV. 
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thousand  pounds,  to  be  distributed  among  the  principal  couiu 
cillors.  "  I  fell  upon  the  right  way,"  answered  lord  Cotting. 
ton,  an  old  and  crafty  courtier,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the 
affair,  "  which  was  to  give  the  money  to  him  that  really  could 
do  tlie  business,  which  was  the  king  himself;"  and  Strafford 
obtained  at  tiiis  price,  not  only  exemption  from  all  conse- 
quences,  but  the  permission  to  distribute,  at  his  own  pleasure 
among  his  favorites,  the  spoils  of  the  man,  whom,  at  his  own 
pleasure,  he  had  caused  to  be  condemned.* 

Such  was  the  effect  of  Charles's  necessities  :  his  fears  car- 
ried him  even  much  further  tlian  his  necessities.  Notwith- 
standing his  haughty  indifference,  he  at  times  felt  his  weak- 
ness, and  sought  for  support.  He  made  some  attempts  to 
restore  to  the  higher  aristocracy  the  strength  it  no  longer  en- 
joyed. Under  the  pretence  of  preventing  prodigality,  country 
gentlemen  were  ordered  to  live  on  their  estates  ;  their  infiu- 
ence  was  feared  in  London. f  The  star-chamber  took  under 
its  care  the  consideration  due  to  the  nobility.  A  want  of  re- 
spect, an  inadvertency,  a  joke,  the  least  action  which  seemed 
not  to  keep  in  just  recognition  the  superiority  of  their  rank 
and  of  their  riglits,  was  punished  with  extreme  rigor,  and 
always  by  enormous  fines  for  the  benefit  of  the  king  and 
the  ofTended  party4  The  aim  was  to  make  the  court 
people  powerful  and  respected  ;  but  these  attempts  were  not 
followed  up,  either  because  their  futility  was  soon  ascertained, 
or  because  the  history  of  the  barons  of  old  had  the  effect  of 
inspiring  the  king  with  some  distrust  of  their  descendants.  In 
point  of  fact,  some  of  them  were  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
malcontents,  and  only  these  had  any  credit  among  the  people 
at  largo.  The  court  still  succeeded,  on  occasions,  in  humiliat- 
ing private  gentlemen  before  the  lords  of  the  court ;  but  it 
became  clearly  necessary  to  seek  elsewhere  a  body,  who, 
already  powerful  in  themselves,  still  stood  in  need  of  aid  from 

•  Straflror(r8  Letters,  i.,  511. 

t  More  than  two  hundred  gentlemen  were  proceeded  aninst  in  one 
day  (March  20,  1035),  and  by  the  same  indictment,  for  hiving  diso- 
beyed this  injunction.     Rush'worth,  i.,  2,  2SS. 

X  A  person  named  (irenville  was  condemned  to  pay  the  king  4000/., 
and  as  much  in  damages  to  lord  Suffolk,  for  having  §aid  of  the  Utter 
that  he  was  a  bcue  lord  ;  Pcttager  was  fined  2000/.,  and  ordered  to  be 
flogged,  for  having  used  the  same  term  in  reference  to  the  eirl  of 
Kingston.     Rushworth,  ii.,  2.     Append.  43,  72. 
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the  cTown,  and  might,  by  being  admitted  to  a  share  of  abso^ 
lute  power,  contribute  in  return  to  its  support.  For  a  long 
time  past  the  Bnglish  clergy  had  solicited  tUs  mission  ;  they 
were  now  called  to  fulfil  it. 

Emanating  in  its  origin  from  the  sole  will  of  the  temporal 
sovereign,  the  Anglican  church  had,  as  has  been  seen,  thence 
lost  all  independence ;  it  had  no  longer  a  divine  mission,  it 
sabsisted  no  longer  of  its  own  right.  Standing  apart  from  the 
people,  who  did  not  elect  them,  separated  from  the  pope  and 
the  universal  church,  formerly  their  supj)ort,  the  bishops  and 
the  superior  clergy  were  mere  delegates  of  the  prince,  his  chief 
servants ;  an  edtogether  false  position  for  a  body  charged  to 
represent  that  which  is  most  independent  and  elevated  in  the 
nature  of  man — faith.  The  English  church  had  early  per- 
ceived this  defect  in  its  constitution  ;  but  its  many  perils,  and 
fear  of  the  strong  hand  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth,  had 
prevented  it  from  taking  any  steps  to  retrieve  its  position. 
Assailed  at  once  by  the  catholics  and  the  nonconformists,  its 
possessions  and  its  faith  still  alike  precarious,  it  devoted  itself 
unreservedly  to  the  service  of  temporal  power,  acknowledging 
its  own  dependence,  and  admitting  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  throne,  which,  at  that  time,  could  alone  save  it  from  its 
enemies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  few  indi. 
cations  manifested  themselves,  here  and  there,  on  the  part  of 
the  Anglican  clergy,  of  rather  loftier  pretensions.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  maintained 
that  episcopacy  was  not  a  human  institution,  that  it  had  been, 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the  government  of  the  church, 
and  that  bishops  held  their  rights,  not  from  the  temporal 
sovereign,  but  from  God  alone.*  This  new  clergy,  in  fact, 
had  begun  to  think  its  power  more  firmly  based,  and  took  a 
first  st^p  towards  independence;  but  the  attempt,  ventured 
timidly,  was  haughtily  repulsed.  Elizabeth  asserted  the  pleni. 
tude  of  her  spiritual  supremacy,  emphatically  repeating  to  the 
bishops  that  they  were  nothing  but  by  her  will ;  and  the  arch, 
bishop  of  Canterbury  content^  himself  with  saying  he  wished 
the  doctor  was  right,  but  he  did  not  dare  flatter  himself  he 
was.f     The  people  energetically  sided  with  the  queen ;  their 

*  In  a  sermon,  preached  lath  Jw.,  15S8.— Neal,  i.,  395. 
t  Ibid.,  i.,  397.  '^ 
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only  thought  was  to  advance  reform,  and  they  perfectly  well 
understood  that  if  the  bishops  aspired  to  independence,  it  was 
not  to  free  faith  from  temporal  authority,  but  to  oppress  it  on 
their  own  account. 

Nothing  decisive  was  done  under  James  I. ;  selfish  and  cun- 
ning, he  cared  little  about  aggravating  the  evil,  provided  he 
kept  clear  of  the  peril.  He  maintained  his  supremacy,  but 
granted  so  much  favor  to  the  bishops,  took  so  much  care  to 
strengthen  their  power,  by  harsh  treatment  of  their  enemies, 
that  their  confidence  and  strength  daily  augmented.  Zealous 
in  proclaiming  the  divine  right  of  the  throne,  they  soon  began 
to  speak  of  their  own ;  that  which  Bancroft  had  timidly  in- 
sinuated, became  an  opinion  openly  avowed  by  all  the  upper 
clergy,  supported  in  numerous  writings,  asserted  from  the  very 
pulpit.  .  Bancroft  himself  was  created  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Dec.,  1604).  Every  time  that  the  king  made  a  parade 
of  lus  prerogative,  the  clergy  bowed  with  respect ;  but  imme- 
diately  after  these  acts  of  momentary  humility,  resumed  their 
pretensions,  putting  them  forward,  more  especially  as  against 
the  people,  the  better  to  conciliate  the  king,  devoting  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  the  cause  of  absolute  monarchy,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  they  should  be  so  necessary 
to  it,  that  it  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  indepen- 
dence  to  make  sure  of  their  aid. 

When  Charles,  having  quarrelled  with  his  parliament,  stood 
alone  in  the  midst  of  his  kingdom,  seeking  on  all  sides  the 
means  of  governing,  the  Anglican  clergy  believed  this  day 
was  come.  They  had  again  got  immense  wealth,  and  enjoyed 
it  without  dispute.  The  papists  no  longer  inspired  them  witJi 
alarm.  The  primate  of  the  church,  Laud,  possessed  ti>e  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  king,  and  alone  directed  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Among  the  other  ministers,  none  professed,  like  lonl 
Burleigh  under  Elizabeth,  to  fear  and  struggle  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  clergy.  The  courtiers  were  indifferent, 
or  secret  papists.  Learned  men  threw  lustre  over  the  church. 
The  universities,  tliat  of  Oxford  more  especially,  were  devoted 
to  her  maxims.  Only  one  adversary  remained — ^the  people, 
each  day  more  discontented  with  uncompleted  reform,  and 
more  eager  fully  to  accomplish  it.  But  this  adversary  was 
also  the  adversary  of  the  throne  ;  it  claimed  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  to  secure  the  other,  evangelical  faith  and  civil  liberty. 
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The  same  peril  threatened  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  and 
of  episcopacy.  The  king,  sincerely  pious,  seemed  disposed 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  held  his  authority 
from  God,  and  that  the  power  of  the  bishops  was  neither  of 
less  hiffh  origin,  nor  of  less  sacred  character.  Never  had  so 
many  favorable  circumstances  seemed  combined  to  enable  the 
clei^  to  achieve  independence  of  the  crown,  dominion  over 
the  people. 

Laud  set  himself  to  work  with  his  accustomed  vehemence. 
First  it  was  essential  that  all  dissensions  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church  itself  should  cease,,  and  that  the  strictest  uniformity 
should  infuse  strength  into  its  doctrines,  its  discipline,  its  wor- 
ship. He  applied  himself  to  this  task  with  the  most  unhesi. 
tating  and  unscrupulous  resolution.  Power  was  exclusively 
concentrated  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  The  court  of  high 
commission,  where  they  took  cognizance  of  and  decided  every- 
thing relating  to  religious  matters,  became  day  by  day  more 
arbitrary,  more  harsh  in  its  jurisdiction,  its  forms,  and  its 
penalties.  The  complete  adoption  of  the  Anglican  canons,  the 
minute  observance  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  rites  enforced  in 
cathedrals,  were  rigorously  exacted  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  body.  A  great  many  livings  were  in  the  hands 
of  nonconformists;  they  were  withdrawn  from  them.  The 
people  crowded  to  their  sermons ;  they  were  forbidden  to 
preach.*  Driven  from  their 'churcTies,  deprived  of  their  in- 
comes, they  travelled  from  town  to  town,  teaching  and  preach- 
ing to  the  faithful  who,  in  a  tavern,  private  house,  or  field, 
would  gather  round  them ;  persecution  followed  and  reached 
them  everywhere.  In  the  country,  noblemen,  retired  citizens, 
rich  families  devoted  to  their  faith,  received  them  into  their 
homes  as  chaplains  or  as  tutors  for  their  children  ;  persecution 
penetrated  even  here,  and  drove  forth  the  chosen  chaplains  and 
tutors.f  These  proscribed  men  quitted  England  ;  they  went 
to  France,  Holland,  Germany,  to  found  churches  in  accord- 
ance with  their  faith  ;  despotism  pursued  them  beyond  seas, 
and  summoned  these  churches  to  conform  to  the  Anglicaii 
rites.  J  French,  Dutch,  German  mechanics  had  brought  their 
industry  into  England,  and  obtained  charters  which  assured  to 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  national  religion ;  these  char- 

•  Neal,  ii.,  179,  etc.  t  Neal,  ii.,  179,  etc.  X  lb.,  205. 
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iers  were  withdrawn  from  them,  and  most  of  them  abandoned 
their  adopted  country  ;  the  diocese  of  Norwich  alone  lost  three 
thousand  of  these  hard-working  foreigners.*  Thus  deprived 
of  every  asylum,  of  all  employment,  fugitives  or  concealed, 
the  nonconformists  still  wrote  in  defence  and  in  propagation  of 
their  doctrines ;  the  censor  prohibited  these  new  books,  and 
sought  out  and  suppressed  the  old.f  It  was  even  absolutely 
forbidden  to  touch,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere,  upon  the 
questions  with  which  men's  minds  were  most  agitated ;%  for 
the  controversy  was  general  and  profound,  upon  dogmas  as 
upon  discipline,  on  the  mysteries  of  human  destiny  as  on  the 
proper  forms  of  public  worship ;  and  the  Anglican  church 
would  neither  tolerate  departure  from  its  ceremonies,  nor  ad- 
mit discussion  of  its  opinions.  The  people  grieved  to  hear  no 
longer  either  the  men  they  loved,  or  the  topics  that  occupied 
their  thoughts.  To  calm  theic  alarms,  to  prevent  being  en- 
tirely  separated  from  their  flock,  nKxierate  or  timid  noncon- 
formist ministers  offered  partial  submission,  claiming  in  return 
some  partial  concessions,  such  as  the  not  wearing  a  surjilice, 
the  not  giving  to  the  conununion  table  the  form  or  positicm  of 
an  altar,  and  so  on.  They  were  answered,  either  that  the 
form  in  question  was  so  important,  that  they  must  not  depart 
from  it,  or  that  it  .was  so  unimportant,  as  not  to  be  worth  their 
opposing  it.  Driven  to  extremity,  they  determinately  resisted, 
and  insult  as  well  as  condemnation  awaited  them  in  the  eccle- 
siastical  courts.  The  bishops  and  judges,  and  their  officers, 
thee-and-thoued  them  in  the  most  insolent  manner;  called 
them  all  sorts  of  ^Is,  idiots,  rascally  knaves,  and  habitually 
orde^  them  to  be  silent  the  moment  they  opened  their  moutbs 
to  defend  themselves,  or  explain  anything.^  Even  if  they  re- 
nounced preaching,  writing,  or  appearing  in  public  at  all, 
tyranny  did  not  renounce  its  persecution ;  its  medevolence 
was  characterized  by  an  ingenuity,  a  tenacity  of  oppression, 
which  no  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  wretched  men  could 
foresee,  no  humility  turn  aside.  Mr.  Workman,  a  minister  at 
Gloucester,  had  asserted  that  pictures  and  ornaments  in 
churches  were  a  relic  of  idolatry ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  2,  27?  ;  May,  i.,  83;  Neal,  ii.,  232. 
t  Decree  of  the  star-chamber,  July  11,  1637 ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  ap- 
pendix, 306  ;  Neal,  ii.,  165.  |  lb.,  ii.,  163. 
§  Rushworth,  i,  2,  233,  240;  Neal,  i.,  256,  in  the  note,  p.  353. 
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ime  before,  the  town  of  Gloucester  had  made  him  a 
twenty  pounds  a-year  for  life ;  it  was  ordered  to  cease, 
mayor  and  municipal  officers  were  prosecuted  and 
&i^  sum  for  having  made  it.  On  quitting  his  prison, 
in  opened  a  little  school ;  Laud  ordered  it  to  be  closed, 
a  living,  the  poor  minister  turned  doctor  ;  Laud  in- 
i  his  medicining  as  he  had  interdicted  his  teaching  : 
n  Workman  went  mad,  and  soon  after  died.* 
time,  the  pomp  of  catholic  worship  speedily  took 
on  of  the  churches  deprived  of  their  pastors;  while 
tion  kept  away  the  faithful,  magnificence  adorned  the 
They  were  consecrated  amid  great  display,f  and  it 
m  necessary  to  employ  force  to  collect  a  congregation. 
¥as  fond  of  prescribing  minutely  the  details  of  new 
oies — sometimes  borrowed  from  Rome,  sometimes  the 
ion  of  his  own  imagination,  at  once  ostentatious  and 
.  On  the  part  of  the  nonconformists,  every  innova- 
e  least  derogation  from  the  canons  or  the  liturgy,  was 
sd  as  a  crime ;  yet  Laud  innovated  without  consulting 
y,  looking  to  nothing  beyond  the  king's  consent,  and 
nes  acting  entirely  upon  his  own  authority4  He  altered 
erior  arrangement  of  churches,  the  forms  of  worship, 
>usly  prescribed  practices  till  then  unknown,  even  altered 
irgy  which  parliament  had  sanctioned ;  and  all  these 
8  had,  if  not  the  aim,  at  all  events  the  result  of  render- 
Anglican  church  more  and  more  like  that  of  Rome, 
lerty  the  papists  enjoyed,  and  the  hopes  they  displayed, 
r  from  imprudence  or  design,  confirmed  the  people  in 
rorst  apprehensions.  Books  were  published  to  prove 
i  doctrine  of  the  English  bishops  might  very  well  adapt 
f  that  of  Rome ;  and  these  books,  thougn  not  regularly 
d,  were  dedicated  to  the  king  or  to  Laud,  and  openly 
jd.§  Many  theologians,  friends  of  Laud,  such  as 
Montague,  Dr.  Cosens,  professed  similar  maxims,  and 
ad  them  with  entire  impunity,  while  preachers  whom 
>ple  loved,  in  vain  exhausted  compliance  and  courage 
n  some  right  lo  preach  and  write.  Accordingly,  the 
in  the  speedy  triumph  of  popery  grew  daily  more 
and  the  courtiers,  who  were  nearer  the  scene  of  action, 

U  iii.,  204.       t  lb.,  190.      |  lb.,  220.      §  Whitelocke,  p.  22. 
7* 
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fully  shared  this  belief  with  the  people.  The  duke  of  Devon- 
shire's daughter  turned  catholic ;  Laud  asked  her  what  rea- 
sons had  determined  her  to  this  ?  "I  hate  to  be  in  a  crowd," 
said  she  ;  **  and  as  I  perceive  your  grace  and  many  others  are 
hastening  towards  Rome,  I  want  to  get  there  comfortably  by 
myself  before  you." 

The  splendor  and  exclusive  dominion  of  episcopacy  thus 
established,  at  least  so  he  flattered  himself,  Laud  proceeded 
"to  secure  its  independence.  One  might  have  thought  that  in 
this  desire  he  would  have  found  the  king  less  docile  to  his 
counsels  ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  divine  right  of 
bishops  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  official  doctrine,  not  only 
of  the  upper  clergy,  but  of  the  king  himself.  Dr.  Hall,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  set  it  forth  in  a  treatise  which  Laud  took  care  to 
revise,  and  from  which  he  struck  out  every  vague  or  timid 
sentence,  every  appearance  of  doubt  or  concession.*  From 
books,  this  doctrine  soon  passed  into  acts.  The  bishops  held 
their  ecclesiastical  courts  no  longer  in  the  name  and  by  virtue 
of  delegation  from  the  king,  but  in  their  own  name ;  the  epis- 
copal seal  alone  was  affixed  to  their  acts ;  it  was  declared  that 
the  superintendence  of  the  universities  belonged  of  right  to  the 
metropolitan. f  The  supremacy  of  the  prince  was  not  formally 
abolished,  but  it  might  be  said  only  to  remain  as  a  veil  to  the 
usurpations  that  were  to  destroy  it.  Thus  throwing  off,  by 
degrees,  all  temporal  restraint,  on  the  one  hand,  the  church, 
on  the  other,  encroached  upon  civil  affairs ;  her  jurisdiction 
extended  itself  to  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and 
never  had  so  many  ecclesiastics  held  seats  in  the  king's 
council,  or  occupied  the  high  offices  of  state.  At  times,  the 
lawyers,  finding  their  personal  interests  threatened,  rose 
against  these  encroachments ;  but  Charles  gave  no  heed  to 
them;  and  such  was  the  confidence  felt  by  Laud,  that  when 
he  had  caused  the  wand  of  high  treasurer  to  be  given  to  bishop 
Juxon,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  transport  of  his  joy,  "  Now  let 
the  church  subsist  and  sustain  her  own  power  herself; — all  is 
accomplished  for  her :  I  can  do  no  more."J 

By  the  time  things  had  come  to  this  pass,  the  people  were 
not  alone  in  their  anger.  The  high  nobility,  part  of  them  at 
least,  took  the  alarm. §     They  saw  in  the  progress  of  the 

•  Neal,  ii.,  292.  f  lb.,  243  ;  Whitelocke,  u/  9up. 

t  Laud's  Diary,  under  date  of  the  6th  of  March,  1636.    §  Neal,  ii.,  250. 
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nore  than  mere  tyranny ;  it  was  a  regular  revolu- 
not  satisfied  with  crushing  popular  reforms,  dis- 

endangered  the  first  reformation ;  that  which 
lade  and  the  aristocracy  adopted.  The  latter  had 
proclaim  the  supremacy  and  divine  right  of  the 
jh,  at  least,  freed  them  from  any  other  empire ; 
ad  severally  to  acknowledge  the  divine  right  of 
I  to  bow  down,  in  their  turn,  before  that  church 
illation  they  had  admiringly  sanctioned,  in  whose 
had  shared.  From  them  was  required  servility, 
^ous  of  its  prerogatives  than  liberty  of  its  rights ; 
heretofore  their  inferiors,  were  permitted  to  as- 
endence.  They  felt  their  rank,  nay,  perhaps  their 
1  danger.  Haughtiness  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
Doyauce  to  which  they  had  now  been  long  unac- 
they  heard  people  say,  that  the  day  would  soon 
1  a  simple  ecclesiastic  would  be  as  great  a  per. 
he  proudest  gentleman  in  the  land  ;*  they  saw  the 
heir  creatures  carry  off  well  nigh  all  public  offices, 
lU  the  favors  of  the  crown,  the  only  compensation 
to  the  nobles  for  the  loss  of  their  ancient  splendor, 
ies,  and  tlieir  power.  Charles,  besides  being  sin- 
devotion  to  the  clergy,  promised  himself  in  their 
i  strong  support  against  the  ill-will  of  the  people  ; 
ther,  the  disposition  to  censure  the  conduct  and  to 
3  designs  of  government,  soon  became  universal ; 
spread  from  the  workshops  of  the  city  to  the  saloons 
ill. 

he  higher  classes,  it  manifested  itself  in  a  distaste 
urt,   and   a  freedom  of  mind   hitherto   unknown. 

the  higher  nobility,  tlie  most  esteemed  by  the 
tired  to  their  estates,  in  order  to  show  their  disap- 
y  their  absence.  In  London  and  about  the  throne, 
>f  independence  and  investifjation  penetrated  into 
before  utterly  servile  or  frivolous.  Since  the  reign 
h,  a  taste  for  science  and  literature  had  no  longer 
Lclusive  privilege  of  their  professors  ;  the  society  of 
xi  men,  philosophers,  scholars,  poets,  artists,  and  the 
f  learned  and  literary  conversation,  had  been  sought 

•Neal,  ii.,251. 
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by  the  court  as  a  new  source  of  display,  in  other  quarters,  as 
a  noble  pastime  ;  but  no  need  of  opposition  mixed  itself  up  with 
the  spirit  of  these  associations ;  it  was  evep  the  faahiony  whether 
they  were  held  in  som^  famous  tavern,  or  in  the  mansion  of 
some  lord,  to  ridicule  the  morose  humor  and  fanatic  resistance 
of  the  religious  nonconformists,  already  known  under  the 
appellation  of  puritans.  F^tes,  plays,  literary  conversation, 
an  agreeable  interchange  of  flatteries  and  favors,  were  all  that 
entered  into  the  aim  of  a  society,  of  which  the  thixme  was 
usually  the  centre  and  always  the  protector.  It  was  no  longer 
thus  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ;  men  of  letters  and  men  of  the 
world  continued  to  meet  together ;  but  they  discussed  much 
graver  questions,  and  discussed  them  apart  from  the  observa- 
tion of  power,  which  would  have  taken  offence  at  them.  Public 
affairs,  the  moral  sciences,  religious  problems,  were  the  topics 
of  their  conversations,  which  were  brilliant  and  animated,  and 
eagerly  sought  by  young  men  returned  from  their  travels,  or 
who  were  studying  law  in  the  Temple,  and  by  edl  other  men 
of  a  serious  and  active  mind  whose  rank  and  fortune  gave  them 
the  opportunity.  Here  Selden  poured  out  the  treasures  of  his 
erudition ;  Clullin^worth  discoursed  of  his  doubts  on  matters 
of  faith;  lord  FaUcland,  then  quite  young,  threw  open  his 
house  for  their  meetings,  and  his  ganiens  were  compared  to 
those  of  the  Academy.*  There  neither  sects  nor  parties  were 
formed,  but  free  and  vigorous  opinions.  Unshackled  by  sel- 
fbh  interests  or  projects,  drawn  tc^ether  solely  by  the  pleasure 
of  exchanging  ideas,  and  stimulating  each  other  to  generous 
^ntimentB,  the  men  who  took  part  in  these  meetings  debated 
without  constraint,  and  each  sought  only  truth  and  justice. 
Some  more  particularly  applyinff  themselves  to  philosophical 
meditation,  inquired  what  form  of  government  most  suited  the 
dignity  of  man :  others,^  lawyers  by  profession,  allowed  no 
illegal  act  of  the  king  or  his  council  to  pass  unnoticed ;  others, 
theologians  by  calling  or  taste,  narrowly  investigated  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  their  creeds,  their  forms  of  worship,  and 
compared  them  with  the  church  which  Laud  was  essaying  to 
establish.  These  men  were  not  united  by  common  passions 
and  perils,  nor  by  any  definite  principles  or  object ;  but  they 
all  agreed  and  mutually  excited  each  other  to  detest  tyranny, 

*  Clarendon's  Memoirs  (1827),  i.,  55. 
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to  despise  the  court,  to  regret  the  parliament,  to  desire,  in 
short,  a  reform  -which  they  had  slight  hope  of,  but  in  which 
each,  in  the  freedom  of  his  thought,  promised  himself  the  tenni- 
natloD  of  his  sorrows,  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  wishes. 

Further  from  court,  with  men  of  an  inferior  class  and  in- 
ferior refinement  of  mind,  the  feeling  was  of  a  severer  cha- 
racter, and  the  ideas,  though  narrower,  more  determined.  Here 
opinions  were  connected  with  interest,  passions  with  opinions. 
With  the  gentry,  it  was  more  particularly  against  political 
tjrranny  that  anger  was  directed.  The  decay  of  the  higher 
aristocracy,  and  of  the  feudal  system,  had  greatly  weakened 
the  distinctions  of  rank  among  the  inferior  classes  :  all  gentle- 
men  at  this  time  r^arded  themselves  as  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  achieved  Magna  Charta  ;  and  were  indignant 
at  seeing  their  rights,  their  persons,  their  possessions  subject 
to  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  king  and  his  councillors, 
while  their  ancestors,  as  they  constantly  reminded  one 
another,  had  of  old  made  war  upon  the  sovereign,  and  dic- 
tated laws.  No  philosophical  theory,  no  learned  distinction 
between  democracy,  aristocracy,  and  royalty,  occupied  them ; 
the  house  of  commons  alone  filled  their  thoughts :  that  repre- 
sented, in  their  eyes,  the  nobles  as  well  as  the  people,  the 
ancient  coalition  of  the  barons  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large : 
that  alone  had  of  late  years  defended  public  liberty,  that  alone 
was  capable  of  regaining  it ;  that  alone  was  thought  of,  when 
parliament  was  mentioned ;  and  the  lawfulness  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  its  being  all-powerful  was  an  idea  that  by  degrees 
established  itself  in  every  mind.  With  respect  to  the  church, 
most  of  the  gentry  were,  as  to  its  form  of  government,  with- 
out any  particular  view,  and  assuredly  without  any  idea  of 
destroying  it.  They  had  no  hostility  to  episcopacy ;  but  the 
bishops  were  odious  to  them  as  the  abettors  and  upholders  of 
tyranny.  The  reformation  had  proclaimed  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  civil  society,  and  abolished  the  usurpations  of  spiritual 
power  in  temporal  matters.  The  Anglican  clergy  sought  to 
resume  the  power  which  Rome  had  lost :  that  this  ambition 
might  be  repressed,  that  the  pope  should  have  no  successors 
in  England,  that  the  bishops,  keeping  apart  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  should  limit  themselves  to  administering, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  affairs  of  religion  in 
their  respective  dioceses,  this  was  the  general  wish  and  feel- 
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ing  of  the  country  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  all  well 
enough  disposed  to  sanction  an  episcopal  constitution,  provided 
the  church  neither  pretended  to  political  power  nor  to  divine 
right. 

In  the  towns,  the  better  class  of  citizens,  in  the  country,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lesser  gentry,  and  almost  all  the  free- 
holders, carried  their  views,  extended  their  indignation,  par- 
ticularly in  religious  matters,  much  further  than  this.  With 
them  predominated  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  an  ardent  desire  to  have  its  great  principles  thoroughly 
worked  out,  a  profound  hatred  of  everything  that  retained 
any  semblance  to  popery,  or  recalled  it  to  their  memory.  It 
was  under  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  said  they, 
that  the  primitive  church,  the  simplicity  of  its  worship,  the 
purity  of  its  faith,  were  destroyed.  Therefore  was  it,  they 
went  on,  that  the  first  church  of  reform,  the  new  apostles, 
Zwinglius,  Calvin,  Knox,  applied  themselves  promptly  and 
vigorously  to  abolish  this  tyrannical  constitution  and  its 
idolatrous  pomps.  The  gospel  had  been  their  rule,  the  pri- 
mitive church  their  model.  England  alone  persisted  in  walk- 
ing  in  the  ways  of  popery :  for  was  the  yoke  of  the  bishops 
less  hard,  their  conduct  more  evangelical,  their  pride  less 
arrogant  than  that  of  Rome  ?  Like  Rome,  they  only  thought 
of  power  and  riches;  like  Rome,  they  disliked  frequent 
preaching,  austerity  of  manners,  freedom  of  prayer ;  like 
Rome,  they  claimed  to  subject  to  immutable  and  minute 
forms  the  impulses  of  Christian  souls ;  like  Rome,  they  sub- 
stituted, for  the  vivifying  words  of  Christ,  the  worldly  pa- 
geantry  of  their  ceremonies.  On  the  sacred  day  of  the  sabbath 
did  true  Christians  desire  to  perform,  in  the  retirement  of 
their  homes,  their  pious  exercises  ?  in  every  square,  in  every 
street,  the  noise  of  games  and  dancing,  the  riots  of  drunken- 
ness, insultingly  broke  in  upon  their  meditations.  And  the 
bishops  were  not  satisfied  with  permitting  these  profane  pas- 
times :  they  recommended — ^nay,  almost  commanded  them, 
lest  the  people  should  acquire  a  taste  for  moro  holy  pleasures.* 
Was  there  in  their  fiock  a  man  whose  timorous  conscience 
felt  wounded  by  some  usages  of  the  church  ?  they  imperiously 
imposed  upon  him  the  observance  of  its  minutest  laws ;  if 
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tliey  saw  another  attached  to  the  laws,  they  tormented  him 
with  their  innovations  ;  they  crushed  the  humble  ;  the  high- 
wuled,  they  irritated  to  revolt.  On  all  sides  were  main- 
tained the  maxims,  usages,  and  pretensions  of  the  enemies  of 
the  true  faith.  And  why  this  abandonment  of  the  gospel  ? 
^  oppression  of  the  most  zealous  Christian  ?  To  maintain 
a  power  which  the  gospel  conferred  on  no  one,  which  the 
first  believers  had  never  known.  It  was  desired  that  episco- 
pacy should  he  abolished,  that  the  church,  becoming  once 
more  itself,  its  own,  should  be  henceforth  governed  by  minis- 
ters equal  among  themselves,  simple  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
and  regulating  in  concert,  in  common  deliberation,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Christian  people ;  this  would  be  indeed  the  church 
of  Christ ;  then  there  would  no  longer  be  idolatry,  or  tyranny ; 
and  the  reformation,  at  last  accomplished,  would  no  longer 
have  to  fear  popery,  even  now  at  the  door,  ready  to  invade 
the  house  of  God,  which  its  keepers  seem  getting  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  enemy.* 

When  the  people,  among  whom,  from  the  first  rise  of  the 
reformation,  these  ideas  had  been  obscurely  fermenting,  saw 
them  adopted  by  a  number  of  rich,  eminent,  and  influential 
men,  their  own  direct  and  natural  supporters,  they  acquired  a 
confidence  in  them  and  in  themselves,  which,  though  it  did 
not  then  break  out  into  sedition,  soon  changed  the  whole 
condition  and  aspect  of  the  country.  Already  in  1582  and 
1610,  a  few  nonconformists,  formally  separating  from  the 
church  of  England,  had  formed,  under  the  name,  afterwards 
so  celebrated,  of  Brownists  and  Independents,  little  dissenting 
sects,  who  rejected  all  general  government  of  the  church,  and 
proclaimed  the  right  of  every  congregation  of  the  faithf\il  to 
regulate  its  own  worship  upon  purely  republican  principles.f 
From  that  epoch,  some  private  congregations  had  been  esta- 
blished on  this  model,  but  they  were  few  in  number,  poor, 
and  almost  all  as  strange  to  the  nation  as  lo  the  church.  Ex- 
posed, without  the  means  of  defence,  to  persecution  as  soon  as 
it  had  ferreted  them  out,  the  sectaries  fled,  and  generally  re- 
tired to  Holland.  But  soon  love  for  their  country  struggled 
in  their  hearts,  with  the  desire  for  liberty  ;  to  conciliate  both, 
they  sent  messages  to  the  friends  whom  they  had  lefl  behind, 
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ocmceitiiig  with  them  to  go  together  in  search  of  a  new 
country,  in  some  scarcely  known  resion,  but  which  at  least 
belonged  to  England  and  where  English  people  only  were  to 
be  found.  The  more  wealthy  sold  their  property,  bought  a 
small  vessel,  provisions,  implements  of  husbandry,  and,  under 
the  charge  of  a  minister  of  their  faith,  went  to  join  their 
friends  in  Holland,  thence  to  proceed  together  to  North  Ame- 
rica, where  some  efforts  at  colonization  were  then  making. 
It  seldom  happened  that  the  vessel  was  large  enough  to  take 
all  the  passengers  who  wished  to  go  ;  on  such  occasions,  all 
being  assembl^  on  the  sea  side,  at  the  place  off  which  the 
ship  lay  at  anchor,  there,  on  the  beach,  the  minister  of  that 
part  of  the  congregation  which  was  to  remain  behind,  preached 
a  farewell  sermon ;  the  minister  of  those  who  were  about  to 
depart  answered  him  by  another  sermon.  Liong  did  they 
pray  together  ere  they  exchanged  a  parting  embrace ;  and 
then,  as  the  one  party  sailed  away,  the  other  returned  sorrow. 
fully,  to  await  amid  a  strange  people,  the  opportunity  and 
means  of  rejoining  their  brethren.*  Several  expeditions  of 
this  kind  took  place  successively  and  without  obstacle,  owing 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  fugitives.  But  all  at  once,  in  1637, 
the  king  perceived  that  they  had  become  numerous  and  fre- 
quent, mat  considerable  citizens  engaged  in  them,  that  they 
carried  away  with  them  great  riches ;  already,  it  was  said, 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  property  had  thus  been  lost  to 
the  country .f  It  was  no  longer  merely  a  few  weak  and  ob- 
scure sectarians  who  felt  the  weight  of  tyranny ;  their 
opinions  had  spread,  and  their  feelings  were  shared,  even  by 
the  classes  which  did  not  adopt  their  opinions.  In  various 
ways,  the  government  had  rendered  itself  so  odious,  that 
thousands  of  men,  differing  in  rank  and  fortune  and  objects, 
severed  themselves  from  their  native  land.  An  order  of  the 
council  forbade  these  emigrations  (May  1,  1637).^  At  that 
very  time,  eight  vessels,  ready  to  depart,  were  at  anchor  in 
the  Thames :  on  board  one  of  them  were  Pym,  Haslerig, 
Hampden,  and  Cromwell.§ 

They  were  wrong  to  fly  from  tyranny,  for  the  people  began 
to  brave  it.     Fermentation  had  succeeded  to  discontent.     It 

•  Neal,  ii.,  110.  f  n>.,  180.  t  Ruahworth,  i.,  2,  409. 
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longer  merely  the  re-establishment  of  legal  order,  nor 
IB  abolition  of  episcopacy,  that  men's  thoughts  limited 
Ives  to.  In  the  shadow  of  the  great  party  which  medi- 
is  double  reform,  a  number  of  more  ardent,  more  daring 
rere  growing  up.  On  all  sides,  small  congregations 
sd  themselves  from  the  church,  taking  as  their  symbol 
Qoh  or  such  interpretation  of  a  dogma ;  some  the  re- 
I  of  such  or  such  a  rite ;  some  the  destruction  of  all 
iastical  government,  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
1,  and  the  having  recourse  alone  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit.  Everywhere  passion  mastered  fear.  Notwith. 
og  the  active  inquisition  of  Laud,  sects  of  all  descriptions 
K&d,  in  towns,  in  some  cellar  ;  in  the  country,  under  the 
f  a  bam,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  wood.  The  dismal  cha- 
•  of  the  locality,  their  perils  and  difficulties  in  meeting, 
Lcited  the  imagination  of  preachers  and  hearers  ;  they 
1  together  long  hours,  often  whole  nights,  praying,  singing 
8,  seeking  the  Lord,  and  cursing .  their  enemies.  Of 
import  to  the  safety,  or  even  to  the  credit  of  these  fanatic 
iations,  was  the  senselessness  of  their  doctrines,  or  the 

number  of  their  partisans  ;  they  were  sheltered  and  pro- 
l  by  the  general  resentment  that  had  taken  possession  of 
Mintry.  In  a  short  time,  whatever  their  appellation,  their 
,  or  their  designs,  the  confidence  of  the  nonconformists  in 
z  favor  became  so  great,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
Ish  themselves  by  their  dress  and  their  manners,  thus 
ising  their  opinions  before  the  very  eyes  of  their  perse- 
s.  Clothed  in  black,  the  hair  cut  close,  the  head  covered 
i  high-crowned,  wide-brimmed  hat,  they  were  everywhere 
ts  of  respect  to  the  multitude,  who  gave  them  the  name 
ints.  Their  credit  augmented  to  such  a  degree,  that 
thstanding  the  persecution  which  followed  them,  even 
jrisy  declared  on  their  side.  Bankrupt  merchants,  work- 
nrithout  employment,  men  rendered  outcasts  by  debauch- 
ad  debts,  whoever  needed  to  raise  his  character  in  the 
idon  of  the  public,  assumed  the  dress,  air,  and  language 
saints,  and  at  once  obtained,  from  a  passionate  credulity, 
ne  and  protection.*     In  political  matters  the  efferves- 

though  less  general,  less  disorderly,  daily  extended. 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs. 
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Among  the  inferior  classes,  the  effect  either  of  their  bettered 
means,  or  of  religious  opinions,  ideas  and  desires  of  equality, 
till  then  unknown,  began  to  circulate.  In  a  more  elevated 
sphere,  some  proud  and  rugged  minds,  detesting  the  court, 
despising  the  impotency  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  giving  them- 
selves up  passionately  to  their  soaring  thoughts,  dreamed,  in 
the  solitude  of  their  reading,  or  the  secresy  of  their  private 
conversations,  of  more  simple  and  efficacious  institutions. 
Others,  influenced  by  aims  less  pur^,  indifferent  to  all  creeds, 
profligate  in  their  manners,  and  thrown  by  their  humor  or  by 
chance  among  the  discontented,  desired  an  anarchy  which 
would  make  way  for  their  ambition,  or  at  all  events  free  them 
from  all  restraint.  Fanaticism  and  licentiousness,  sincerity 
and  hypocrisy,  respect  and  contempt  for  old  institutions,  le- 
gitimate wishes,  and  disorderly  aspirations — all  these  concurred 
to  foment  the  national  anger ;  all  rallied  together  against  a 
power  whose  tyranny  inspired  with  the  same  hatred  men  of 
the  most  various  feelings  and  views,  while  its  imprudence  and 
weakness  gave  activity  and  hope  to  the  meanest  factions,  to 
the  most  daring  dreams. 

For  some  time  this  progress  of  public  indignation  passed 
unperceived  by  the  king  and  his  council ;  apart,  as  it  were, 
from  the  nation,  and  meeting  with  no  effectual  resistance,  the 
government,  notwithstanding  its  embarrassments,  was  still 
confident  and  haughty.  To  justify  its  conduct,  it  often  spoke, 
and  with  marked  emphasis,  of  the  bad  spirit  that  was  abroad ; 
but  its  momentary  doubts  did  not  awaken  its  prudence ;  while 
it  feared,  it  despised  its  enemies.  Even  the  necessity  of  making, 
day  after  day,  its  oppression  still  more  and  more  oppressive, 
did  not  enlighten  it ;  nay,  with  an  imbecile  pride,  it  regarded 
as  manifestations  of  power  the  additional  rigor  which  the  in- 
creasing peril  obliged  it  to  put  in  force. 

In  1636,  England  was  inundated  with  pamphlets  against  the 
favor  shown  to  the  papists,  the  disorders  of  the  court,  above 
all,  against  the  tyranny  of  Laud  and  the  bishops.  Already 
more  than  once  the  star-chamber  had  severely  punished  such 
publications,  but  never  before  had  they  been  so  numerous,  so 
violent,  so  diffused,  so  eagerly  sought  for  as  now.  They  were 
spread  through  every  town,  they  found  their  way  to  the  re- 
motest villages ;  daring  smugglers  brought  thousands  of  copies 
fix)m  Holland,  realizing  a  large  profit ;  they  were  commented 
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IQ  in  the  churches,  which  Laud  had  not  been  able  entirely  to 
clear  of  puritan  preachers.  Incensed  at  the  inefficacy  of  its 
ordinary  severities,  the  council  resolved  to  try  others.  A 
lawyer,  a  theolc^ian,  and  a  physician,  Prynne,  Burton,  and 
Bastwick,  were  brought  at  the  same  time  before  the  star- 
chamber.  The  government  at  first  wished  to  try  them  for  high 
treason,  which  would  have  involved  capital  punishment ;  but 
tbe  judges  declared  there  were  no  means  of  straining  the  law 
80  &r,  so  that  they  were  &in  to  content  themselves  with  a 
charge  of  petty  treason  or  felony.* 

The  iniquity  of  the  proceedings  quite  matched  the  barbarity 
of  the  sentence.  The  accused  were  summoned  to  make  their 
defence  forthwith,  or  that  the  allegations  would  be  held  as 
admitted.  They  answered  they  could  not  write  it,  for  that 
paper,  ink,  and  pens  had  been  denied  them.  These  were 
supplied,  with  an  order  to  have  their  defence  signed  by  a 
barrister  ;  and  yet  for  several  days  access  to  the  prison  was 
refused  to  the  barrister  they  had  selected.  Admitted  at  last, 
he  refused  to  sign  the  paper,  fearing  to  compromise  himself 
with  the  court ;  and  no  other  counsel  would  undertake  it.  They 
asked  permission  to  give  in  their  defence  signed  by  themselves. 
The  court  rejected  the  application,  with  the  intimation  that 
without  a  barrister's  signature,  they  should  consider  the  im- 
puted offences  proved.  "  My  lords,"  said  Prynne,  "  you  ask 
an  impossibility."  The  court  merely  repeated  its  declaration. 
The  trial  opened  .with  a  gross  insult  to  one  of  the  prisoners. 
Four  years  before,  for  another  pamphlet,  Prynne  had  been 
condemned  to  have  his  ears  cut  off.  "I  had  thought,"  said 
lord  Finch,  looking  at  him,  "  Mr.  Prynne  had  no  ears ;  but 
methinks  he  hath  ears."  This  caused  many  of  the  lords  to 
take  a  closer  view  of  him,  and  for  their  better  satisfaction  the 
usher  of  the  court  turned  up  his  hair  and  showed  his  ears, 
upon  the  sight  whereof  the  lords  were  displeased  they  had 
been  no  more  cut  off,  and  reproached  him.  "  I  hope  your 
honors  will  not  be  offended,"  said  Prynne  ;  «*  pray  God  give 
you  ears  to  hear."t 

They  were  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  to  lose  their  ears,  to 
pay  5000/.  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  On  the  day  of 
the  sentence  (June  30),  an  immense  crowd  pressed  round  the 

•  Ruflhworth,  i.,  2,  324.  t  Stete  Trials,  iii.,  711. 
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pillory ;  the  executioner  wanted  to  keep  them  off:  "  Let  them 
come,  and  spare  not,"  said  Burton  ;  "  that  they  may  learn  to 
suffer ;"  the  man  was  moved,  and  did  not  insist.*  "  Sir," 
said  a  woman  to  Burton,  '<  by  this  sermon,  God  may  convert 
many  unto  him."  He  answered,  "  (rod  is  able  to  do  it,  in- 
deed !"f  A  young  man  turned  pale,  as  he  looked  at  him : 
**  Son,  son,"  said  Burton  to  him,  "  what  is  the  matter,  you 
look  so  pale  ?  I  have  as  much  comfort  as  my  heart  can  hold, 
and  if  I  had  need  of  more  I  should  have  it. "J  The  crowd 
pressed  nearer  and  nearer  roimd  the  condemned  ;  some  one 
gave  Bastwick  a  bunch  of  flowers  ;  a  bee  settled  on  it :  "Do 
ye  not  see  this  poor  bee,"  said  he,  "  she  hath  found  out  this 
very  place  to  suck  sweet  from  these  flowers ;  and  cannot  I 
suck  sweetness  in  this  very  place  from  Christ  ?"§  "  Had  we 
respected  our  liberties,"  said  Prynne,  "  we  had  not  stood  here 
at  this  time  ;  it  was  for  the  general  good  and  liberties  of  you 
all  that  we  have  now  thus  far  engaged  our  own  liberties  in 
this  cause.  For  did  you  know  how  deeply  they  have  en- 
croached on  your  liberties,  if  you  knew  but  into  what  times 
you  are  cast,  it  would  make  you  look  about,  and  see  how  far 
your  liberty  did  lawfully  extend,  and  so  maintain  it."||  The 
air  rang  with  solemn  acclamations. 

Some  months  after  (April  18),  the  same  scenes  were  re- 
newed around  the  scaffold  where,  for  the  same  cause,  Lilbume 
was  undergoing  a  like  cruel  treatment.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  sufferer  and  the  people  seemed  even  still  greater.  Tied 
to  a  cart's  tail  and  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Westmin- 
ster, Lilbume  never  ceased  from  exhorting  the  multitude  that 
closely  followed  him.  When  bound  to  the  pillory,  he  con- 
tinued to  speak ;  he  was  ordered  to  be  silent,  but  in  vain  ; 
they  gagged  him.  Ho  then  drew  from  his  pockets  pamphlets, 
which  he  threw  to  the  people,  who  seized  them  with  avidity ; 
his  hands  were  then  tied.  Afotionless  and  silent,  the  crowd 
who  had  heard  him  remained  to  gaze  upon  him.  Some  of 
his  judges  were  at  a  window,  as  if  curious  to  see  how  far  his 
perseverance  would  go  ;  he  exliausted  their  curiosity.^ 

As  yet  the  martyrs  had  been  only  men  of  the  people  ;  none 
of  them  distinguished  by  name,  talents,  or  fortune  ;  most  of 
them,  indeed,  before  their  trial,  were  of  but  little  oonsidera- 

•  State  Trials,  iii.,  751.  f  lb.,  753.  %  lb..  752. 
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tKMa  in  their  profession ;  and  the  opinians  they  maintained 

weie,  chiefly,  those  of  the  fanatic  sects,  which  were  popular 

more  especially  with  the  multitude.     Proud  of  tiieir  courage, 

the  people  soon  chained  the  higher  classes  with  weakness  and 

apadiy :  "  Honor,"  said  they,  "  that  did  use  to  reside  in  the 

l^ad,  is  now,  like  the  gout,  got  into  the  foot.'"**     But  it  was 

not  so:  the  country  nobles  and  gentlemen,  and  the  higher 

class  of  citizens,  were  no  less  irritated  than  the  people ;  but 

more  clear-sighted  and  less  enthusiastic,  they  waited  for  some 

great  occasion  giving  well-grounded  expectation  of  success. 

This  public  cry  arou^  them,  and  inspired  them  with  confi. 

dence.     The  time  had  come  when  the  nation,  thoroughly  ex- 

cited,  only  needed  known,  steady,  influential  leaders,  who 

would  resist,  not  as  adventurers  or  mere  sectaries,  but  in  the 

name  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

A  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  John  Hampden,  gave 
the  signal  for  this  national  resistance.  Before  him,  indeed, 
several  had  attempted  it,  but  unsuccessfully  ;  they,  like  him, 
had  refused  to  pay  the  impost  called  ship  moneys  requiring  to 
have  the  question  brought  before  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
and  that  they  should  be  allowed,  in  a  solemn  trial,  to  maintain 
their  opinion  of  the  illegality  of  the  tax,  and  the  legality  of 
their  refusal  to  pay  it ;  but  the  court  had  hitherto  always 
found  means  to  elude  the  discussion  ;f  Hampden  enforced  it. 
Though  in  1626  and  1628  he  had  sat  in  parliament  on  the 
benches  of  the  opposition,  he  had  not  attracted  any  peculiar 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  court.  Since  the  last  dissolution, 
he  had  lived  tranquilly,  sometimes  on  his  estates,  sometimes 
travelling  over  England  and  Scotland,  everywhere  attentively 
observing  the  state  of  men's  minds,  and  forming  numerous 
connexions,  but  giving  no  utterance  to  his  own  feelings.  Pos- 
sessing a  large  fortune,  he  enjoyed  it  honorably,  and  without 
display  ;  of  grave  and  simple  manners,  but  without  any  show 
of  austerity,  remarkable  for  his  affability  and  the  serenity  of 
his  temper,  he  was  respected  by  all  his  neighbors,  of  whatever 
party,  and  passed  among  them  for  a  sensible  man,  opposed  to 
the  prevalent  system,  but  not  fanatic  or  factious.  The  magis- 
trates of  the   country,  accordingly,  without  fearing,  spared 

•  A  saying  related  in  a  letter  of  lord  Haughton  to  sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  dated  May  19th,  1627.  Strafford's  Letters  and  Despatches,  i.,  38. 
t  Rushworth,  i.,  2,  323,  414,  dtc 
8* 
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him.  In  1636,  in  their  assessment,  they  rated  Hampden  at 
the  trifling  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  intending  without  doubt 
to  let  him  ofl*  easy,  and  also  hoping  that  the  smallness  of  the 
rate  would  prevent  a  prudent  man  from  disputing  it.  Hamp- 
den  refused  to  pay  it,  but  without  passion,  or  noise ;  solely 
intent  upon  bringing  to  a  solemn  judicial  decision,  in  his  own 
person,  the  rights  of  his  country.  In  prison,  his  conduct  was 
equally  quiet  and  reserved ;  he  only  required  to  be  brought 
bcibre  the  judges,  and  represented  that  the  king  was  no  less 
interested  than  himself  in  having  such  a  question  settled  by 
the  laws.  The  king,  full  of  confidence,  having  recently  ob- 
tained from  the  judges  the  declaration,  that,  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  this  tax  might 
.be  legally  imposed,  was,  at  last,  persuaded  to  allow  Hampden 
tlie  honor  of  fighting  the  case.  Hemj>den*s  counsel  managed 
the  affair  with  the  same  prudence  that  he  himself  had  shown, 
speaking  of  the  king  and  his  prerogative  with  profound 
respect,  avoiding  all  declamation,  all  hazardous  principles, 
resting  solely  on  the  laws  and  history  of  the  country.*  One 
of  them,  Mr.  Holbome,  even  checked  himself  several  times, 
begging  the  court  to  forgive  him  tlie  warmth  of  his  arguments, 
and  to  warn  him  if  he  passed  the  limits  which  decorum  and 
law  prescribed.  The  crown  lawyers,  themselves,  praised  Mr. 
Hampden  for  his  moderation.  During  the  thirteen  days  the 
trial  lasted,  amid  all  the  public  irritation,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country  were  debated  without  the  defenders  of 
public  liberty  once  laying  themselves  open  to  any  charge  of 
passion,  any  suspicion  of  seditious  design.f 

Hampden  was  condemned  (June  12),  only  four  judges 
voting  in  his  favor.  J  The  king  congratulated  himself  on  Uiis 
decision,  as  the  decisive  triumph  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
people  took  the  same  view  of  it,  and  no  longer  hoped  aught 

♦  Rushworth,  i.,  2,  352  ;  State  Trials,  iii.,  S25. 

t  State  Trials,  iii.,  S40-1254. 

X  Sir  Humphrey  Davenport,  sir  John  Denham,  sir  Richard  Hutton, 
and  sir  George  Crookc.  Contrary  to  the  general  assertion,  Mr.  Lin- 
gard  says  that  five  judges  declared  in  favor  of  Hampden.  Hist,  of 
England,  1S25,  x.,  33.  His  error  evidently  arises  from  his  having 
reckoned  for  two  voices,  the  two  opinions  ^ivcn  in  favor  of  Hampden 
by  Judge  Crooke,  which  are  both  inserted  m  the  trial.  (State  Trials, 
iii.,  1 127-1 181.)  In  1645,  the  son  of  Judge  Hutton  was  killed  at  Sher- 
burne for  the  royal  cause. 
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fimn  the  magistrates  or  the  laws.     Charles  had  but  small  cause 
for  rejoicing :    the    people,   in  losing  hope,  gained  courage. 
Discontent,  hitherto  deficient  in  cohesion,  became  unanimous : 
gentlemen,  citizens,  farmers,  tradespeople,  presbyterians,  sec- 
tarians, the  whole  nation  felt  itself  wounded  by  this  decision.* 
The  name  of  Hampden  was  in  every  mouth,  pronounced  with 
tenderness  and  pride,  for  his  destiny  was  the  type  of  his  con- 
duct, his  conduct  the  glory  of  the  country.     The  friends  and 
paitizans  of  the  court  scarcely  dared  to  maintain  the  legality 
of  its  victory.     The  judges  excused  themselves,  almost  con- 
fessing their    cowardice,   to  obtain  forgiveness.     The   more 
peaceful   citizens  were  sorrowfully  silent ;  the  bolder  spirits 
expressed  their  indignation  aloud,  with   secret   satisfaction. 
Soon,  both  in  London  and  the   provinces,  the   discontented 
found  leaders  who  met  to  talk  of  the  future.     Everywhere 
measures  were  taken  to  concert  with  and  uphold  each  other 
in  case  of  necessity.     In  a  word,  a  party  was  formed,  care- 
fully concealing  itself  as  such,  but  publicly  avowed  by  the 
nation.     The  king  and  his  council  were  still  rejoicing  over 
their  last  triumph,  when  already  their  adversaries  had  found 
the  occasion  and  the  means  to  act. 

About  a  month  after  Hampden's  condemnation  (July  23), 
a  violent  sedition  broke  out  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  excited  by 
the  arbitrary  and  sudden  introduction  of  a  new  liturgy. 
Since  his  accession,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  Charles 
had  incessantly  been  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  republican 
constitution  which  the  Scottish  church  had  borrowed  from 
Calvinism,  and  to  re-establish  Scottish  episcopacy,  the  outline 
of  which  still  existed,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  authority  and 
splendor.  Fraud,  violence,  threats,  corruption,  everything 
had  been  essayed  to  procure  success  for  this  design.  Despot- 
ism had  even  shown  itself  supple  and  patient ;  it  had  addressed 
itself  sometimes  to  the  ambition  of  the  ecclesiastics,  sometimes 
to  the  interest  of  the  small  landed  proprietors,  offering  to  the 
latter  an  easy  redemption  of  their  tithes,  to  the  former  high 
church  dignities  and  honorable  offices  in  the  state,  always 
advancing  towards  its  object,  yet  contenting  itself  with  a  slow 
and  tortuous  progress.  From  time  to  time  the  people  became 
more  and  more  alarmed,  and  the  national  clergy  resisted ;  its 

*  May,  ptunm.     Hocket,  Life  of  Bishop  Williams,  part  2,  p.  127. 
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assemblies  were  then  suspended,  its  boldest  preachers  banished. 
The  parliament,  generally  servile,  sometimes  hesitated  ;  the 
elections  were  then  interfered  with,  their  debates  stifled,  even 
their  votes  falsified.*  The  Scottish  church,  in  the  course  of 
struggles  wherein  victory  always  declared  for  the  crown, 
passed  by  degrees  under  the  yoke  of  a  hierarchy  and  disci 
pline,  nearly  conformable  with  that  of  the  English  church, 
and  which  regarded  as  equally  sacred  the  absolute  power  and 
the  divine  right  of  bishops  and  of  tlie  king.  In  1636,  the  work 
seemed  all  but  completed ;  the  bishops  had  recovered  their 
jurisdiction  ;  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  (Spottiswood) 
was  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  tlie  bishop  of  Ross  (Maxwell) 
on  tlie  point  of  becoming  liigh  treasurer  ;  out  of  fourteen  pre- 
lates, nine  had  seats  in  the  privy  council,  and  preponderated 
the  re. f  Charles  and  Laud  tliought  the  time  had  come  for 
consummating  tlie  matter  by  imposing  upon  this  church,  with- 
out consulting  either  clergy  or  people,  a  code  of  canons,  and 
a  mode  of  worship,  in  accordance  with  its  new  condition. 

But  the  reformation  had  not  been  in  Scotland,  as  in  Eng- 
land, bom  of  the  will  of  the  prince  and  the  servility  of  the 
court.  Popular  from  its  commencement,  it  had,  by  its  own 
strength,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  mounted  to  tiie  throne 
instead  of  descending  from  it.  No  difference  of  system, 
situation,  or  intcfests  had,  from  the  outset,  divided  its  parti- 
sans ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  struggle,  they  hod  accus- 
tomed  themselves,  by  turns,  to  brave  and  to  wield  power. 
The  Scottish  preachers  might  Iwast  of  having  raised  the 
nation,  sustained  civil  war,  dethroned  a  queen,  and  ruled 
their  king  till  the  day  when,  ascending  a  foreign  throne,  he 
escaped  from  their  empire.  Strong  in  this  union,  and  in  the 
remembrance  of  so  many  victories,  they  boldly  mixed  toge- 
ther, in  their  sennons  as  in  their  private  thoughts,  politics  uid 
religion,  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  religious  controversies ; 
and  from  the  pulpit  censurod  by  name  the  king's  ministers 
and  their  own  parishioners  alike  freely.  The  people,  in  such 
a  school,  had  acquired  the  same  audacity  of  mind  and  speech ; 
owing  to  themselves  alone  the  triumph  of  the  refonnatfan, 
they  cherished  it  not  only  as  their  creed,  but  also  as  the  work 
of  their  hands.     They   held  as  a  fundamental   maxim  the 

*  Burners  Own  Times ;  Laing,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  iii.,  110. 
t  Laing,  iii.,  J 22. 
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plxitual  independence  of  their  church,  not  the  religious  supre- 
oacy  of  the  monarch,  and  thought  themselves  in  a  position, 
18  well  as  called  upon  by  duty,  to  protect  against  popery, 
xyyalty,  and  episcopacy,  that  which  alone  it  had  set  up  against 
liem.  The  preponderance  given  to  their  kings,  by  their 
alevatbn  to  the  throne  of  England,  for  awhile  abated  their 
ooorage  ;  hence  the  success  of  James  against  those  presbyte- 
rian  £ctrines  and  institutions,  which,  as  simple  king  of  Scot- 
Umd,  he  had  been  &in  submit  to.  Kmgs  are  easily  deceived 
by  the  apparent  servility  of  nations.  Scotland  intimidated, 
seemed  to  Charles,  Scotland  subdued.  By  the  aid  of  his  su- 
piemacy  and  of  episcopacy,  he  had  kept  under  in  England 
the  popular  reformation  which  had  always  been  successfully 
oantested  by  his  predecessors  ;  he  thought  he  could  destroy  it 
in  Scotland,  where  it  had  reigned,  where  it  was  alone  legally 
constituted,  where  the  supremacy  of  the  throne  was  only 
acknowledged  by  the  bishops  themselves,  barely  able  to  retain 
their  own  position  by  its  support. 

The  attempt  had  that  issue  which  has  often,  in  similar  cases, 
been  the  astonishment  and  sorrow  of  the  servants  of  despotism : 
it  failed  at  the  point  of  apparent  success.  The  re-establishment 
of  episcopacy,  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  laws,  the  suspension 
or  corruption  of  political  and  religious  assemblies,  all  that  could 
be  done  out  of  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  people,  had  been  done. 
But  the  instant  that,  to  complete  the  work,  it  became  necessary 
to  change  the  form  of  public  worship,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
introduction  of  the  new  liturgy  into  the  cathedral  of  Edin- 
bui^h,  all  was  over.  In  a  few  weeks,  a  sudden  and  universal 
rising  brought  to  Edinburgh*  (Oct.  18,  1637),  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  an  immense  multitude,  landholders,  farmers, 
citizens,  tradesmen,  peasants,  who  came  to  protest  against  the 
innovations  with  which  their  worship  was  threatened,  and  to 
back  their  protest  by  their  presence.  They  crowded  the  houses 
and  streets,  encamped  at  the  gates  and  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
town,  besieged  the  hall  of  the  privy  council,  who  vainly  de- 
manded assistance  from  the  mimicipal  council,  itself  besieged, 
insulted  the  bishops  as  they  passed,  and  drew  up,  in  the  High- 
street,  an  accusation  of  tyranny  and  idolatry  against  them, 
which  was  signed  by  ecclesiastics,  gentlemen,  and  even  by 
some  lords. f     The  king,  without  answering  their  complaints, 

♦  Ruahworth,  i.,  2,  404  t  Neal,  ii.,  274 ;  Laing,  iii.,  136. 
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ordered  the  petitioners  to  return  home ;  they  obeyed,  less  from 
submission  than  from  necessity;  and  returned  in  a  month 
(Nov.  15)  more  numerous  than  before.  This  second  time 
there  was  no  disorder,  their  passion  was  grave  and  silent ;  the 
upi)er  classes  had  engaged  in  the  quarrel ;  in  a  fortnight,  a 
regular  organization  of  resistance  was  propose<l,  adopted,  and 
put  in  action ;  a  superior  council,  elected  from  the  differciit 
ranks  of  citizens,  was  charged  to  prosecute  the  general  enter- 
prise ;  in  every  county,  in  every  town,  subordinate  councils 
executed  its  instructions.  The  insurrection  had  disappeared, 
ready  to  rise  at  the  voice  of  the  government  it  had  given  itself. 
Charles  at  last  replied  *  (Dec.  7),  but  only  to  confirm  the 
liturgy,  and  to  forbid  the  petitioners  to  assemble,  under  the 
penalties  of  treason.  The  Scottish  council  were  ordered  to 
keep  the  royal  proclamation  secret,  until  the  moment  of  its 
publication  ;  but  ere  it  reached  Scotland,  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection  already  knew  its  contents.  They  immediately  cnn- 
vokcd  the  people,  to  support  their  representatives.  The  council, 
to  anticipate  them,  at  once  published  the  ])roclamation  (Feb. 
19,  1638).  At  the  same  moment,  on  the  very  foolsteiis  of  the 
king's  heralds,  two  peers  of  the  realm,  lord  Hume  and  lord 
Lindsay,  caused  a  protest,  which  tiiey  had  signed,  to  be  pro- 
claimed and  placarded  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Others  jHirformed  the  same  office  in  every  place  where  the 
king's  proclamation  was  read.  Every  day  more  excited,  more 
menaced,  more  united,  the  insurgents  at  last  resolved  to  bind 
tiieniselves  by  a  solemn  league,  similar  to  those  which,  since 
the  origin  of  the  refonnation,  Scotland  had  several  times 
adopted,  in  order  to  set  forth  and  maintain  before  all  men  their 
rigiits,  their  faith,  aad  their  wishes.  Alexander  Henderson, 
the  most  influential  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Archibald  John- 
ston,  afterwards  lord  Warriston,  a  celebrated  advocate,  drew 
up  this  league  under  the  popular  name  of  Covenant ;  it  was 
revised  and  approved  of  by  the  lords  Balmerino,  Loudon,  and 
Rothes  (March  1, 1038).  It  contained,  besides  a  minute  and 
already  ancient  profession  of  faith,  the  ibnnal  rejection  of  the 
new  canons  and  liturgy,  and  an  oath  of  national  union  to  defend, 
against  every  danger,  the  sovereign,  the  religion,  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  country.    It  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  it  was 


•  Rushworth,  i.,  2,  40S. 
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received  with  universal  transport.    Messengers,  relieving  each 
other  from  village  to  village,  carried  it,  with  incredible  rapidity, 
to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  fiery  cross  was 
borne  over  the  mountains  to  call  to  war  all  the  vassals  of  the 
same  chieftain.*     Gentlemen,  cleigy,  citizens,  laborers,  wo- 
men, children,  all  assembled  in  crowds  in  the  churches,  in  tiie 
streets,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  covenant.    Even  the  highlanders, 
seized  with  the  national  impulse,  forgot  for  a  moment  their  pas- 
wonate  loyalty  and  fierce  animosity  to  the  lowlanders,  and 
joined  the  insurgents.    In  less  than  six  weeks,  all  Scotland  was 
confederated  under  the  law  of  the  covenant.    The  persons  em- 
ployed  by  government,  a  few  thousand  catholics,  and  the  town 
of  Aberdeen,  alone  refused  to  join  it. 

So  much  daring  astonished  Charles  :  he  had  been  told  of  in- 
sane riots  by  a  miserable  rabble;  the  municipal  council  of 
Edinburgh  had  even  come  forward  humbly  to  solicit  his  cle- 
mency, promising  the  prompt  chastisement  of  the  factious ;  and 
his  Scottish  courtiers  boasted  daily  of  learning,  by  their  corre- 
spondence, that  all  was  quiet,  or  nearly  so.j*  Incensed  at  the 
powerlessness  of  his  will,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  lo  force ; 
but  nothing  was  ready  ;  it  was  necessary  to  gain  time.  The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  was  sent  to  Scotland,  instructed  to  flatter 
the  rebels  with  some  hope,  but  not  to  say  anything  binding  the 
king  or  to  come  to  any  settlement.     Twenty  thousand  cove- 

•  When  a  chief  wished  to  assemble  his  clan  on  any  sudden  and  im- 
portant occasion »  he  killed  a  goat,  made  a  cross  of  some  light  wood,  set 
the  four  ends  of  it  on  fire,  and  then  extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of 
the  goat.     The  cross  was  called  the  fiery  eroM^  ot  the  cross  of  shame ; 
because  he  who  refused  to  obey  the  token  was  declared  infamous.    The 
cross  was  given  into  the  hands  of  a  quick  and  trusty  messenger.  Who, 
running  rapidly  to  the  nearest  hamlet,  transferred  it  to  the  principal 
person,  without  uttering  any  other  word  than  the  name  of  the  place  of 
rentlezvous.    The  new  messenger  forwarded  it  with  equal  promptitude 
to  the  next  village  ;  it  thus  went,  with  amazing  celerity,  over  the  whole 
district  dependent  on  the  same  chief;  and  passed  on  to  those  of  hia 
allies,  if  the  danger  was  common  to  them.     At  the  sight  of  the  fiery 
cross,  evcrv  man  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was 
obliged  to  take  his  best  weapons  and  his  best  accoutrements,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.     He  who  failed  in  ^his,  was  liable 
to  have  his  lands  devastated  by  fire  and  blood  ;  a  peril  of  which  the  fiery 
cross  was  the  emblem.     In  the  civil  war  of  1745,  the  fi®^?^^..^M 
often  in  circulation  in  Scotland ;  once  in  particular,  it  travelled  in  three 
hours  the  whole  district  of  Breadalbane,  about  thirty  milea.     i  nis  cus- 
tom existed  in  moat  of  the  Scandinavian  nations. 

t  Clarendon,  i. 
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nanters,  assembled  at  Edinburgh  for  a  solemn  fast,  went  to 
meet  Hamilton  (June,  1638);  seven  hundred  clergymaii, 
dressed  in  their  robes,  stood  on  an  eminence  by  the  road  side, 
singing  a  psalm  as  he  passed."*  The  party  wished  to  give  the 
marquis  a  high  idea  of  its  strength ;  and  Hamilton,  as  well  to 
preserve  his  credit  with  the  country  as  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  master,  was  inclined  to  seem  conciliatory.  But 
the  concessions  he  proposed  were  deemed  insufficient  and  de- 
ceitful ;  a  royal  covenant  he  attempted  to  set  up,  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  covenant,  was  rejected  with  derision.  After 
several  useless  interviews,  and  several  journeys  from  Edin- 
burgh  to  London,  he  suddenly  (Sept.)  received  from  the  king 
orders  to  grant  to  the  insurgents  all  their  demands  ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  canons,  of  the  liturgy,  and  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission ;  the  promise  of  an  assembly  of  the  kirk,  and  of  a  par- 
liament in  which  all  questions  should  be  freely  debated,  and  in 
which  even  the  bishops  might  be  impeached.  The  Sco's  were 
at  once  rejoiced,  and  utterly  amazed ;  but  still  mistrustful,  and 
the  more  so  from  the  care  taken  to  remove  every  pretext  for 
their  longer  con  federating.  The  general  synod  assembled  at 
Glasgow  (Nov.  21).  It  soon  perceived  that  Hamilton's  only 
object  was  to  impede  their  progress,  and  to  introduce  into  its 
acts  some  nullifying  articles.  Such,  in  fact,  were  the  king's 
instructions.f  The  assembly,  however,  proceeded,  and  were 
taking  measures  to  bring  the  bishops  to  trial,  when  Hamilton 
suddenly  pronounced  their  dissolution  (Nov.  28).  At  the  same 
time  they  heard  that  Charles  was  preparing  for  war,  and  that 
a  body  of  troops  levied  in  Ireland,  by  the  exertions  of  Straflbrd, 
was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Scotland. J  Hamilton  de- 
parted for  London ;  but  the  synod  refused  to  disperse,  con- 
tinued their  deliberations,  condemned  all  the  royal  innovations, 
asserted  the  covenant,  and  abolished  episcopacy.  Several 
lords,  till  then  neutral  (among  others  the  earl  of  Argyle,  a 
powerful  nobleman,  and  renowned  for  his  wisdom),  openly 
embraced  the  cause  of  their  country.  Scottish  merchants 
went  abroad  to  buy  ammunition  and  arms  ;  the  covenant  was 
sent  to  the  Scottish  troops  serving  on  the  Continent,  and  one  of 
their  best  officers,  Alexander  Leslie,  was  invited  to  return 
home,  to  take,  in  case  of  need,  the  command  of  the  insurgents, 

•  May,  i.,  40.  ^  See  Appendix,  No.  V. 
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name  of  the  Scottish  people,  a  declaration  was 
le  Biiglish  nation  (Feb.  27),  to  acquaint  them 
ievanccs  of  their  brother  Christians,  and  to  repel 

with  which  their  common  enemies  sought  to 
uid  their  cause. 

eceived  this  declaration  with  ridicule  ;  the  con- 
surgents  was  laughed  at  there,  as  absurd  inso- 
iy  thing  the  courtiers  professed  to  be  annoyed  at 
iding  annoyance  of  having  to  fight  them ;  for 
hat  profit,  could  be  got  by  a  war  with  a  people 
r  and  obscure  1*  Though  a  Scotchman  himself 
d  that  tlic  old  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  English 
^ould  prevent  the  covenanters'  complaints  from 
feet  upon  men's  minds  in  the  south.  But  the 
lites  nations  scnm  effaces  the  boundar^'-line  that 
In  the  cause  of  the  Scots,  the  malcontents  of 
?ntly  recognized  their  own.  Secret  correspon- 
apidly  established  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
ons  of  the  insurgents  were  spread  everywhere ; 
ces,  their  proceedings,  their  hopes,  became  the 
ular  conversation  ;  in  a  short  time,  they  acquired 
gents  in  London,  in  all  the  counties,  in  the  army, 
.  As  sor>n  as  their  firm  resolution  to  resist  was 
ind  that  opinion  in  England  seemed  to  lend  them 
lere  were  not  wanting  Scotch,  and  even  English 
0,  to  injure  some  rival,  to  revenge  themselves 
sal,  t<j  provide  against  chances,  hastened  to  ren- 
iderhand,  gorxi  ser\'ice,  sometimes  by  sending 
ition,  sonjf'times  by  exaggerating  to  the  other 
r  nund)er,  lioasting  of  their  discipline,  and  affect- 
easiness  on  the  king's  account,  and  regret  that 
jur  such  difficulties  and  dangers  from  want  of  a 
isance.  The  royal  army,  in  its  way  towards 
jountered  a  liiousand  rei)orts  spread  on  purpose 
and  keep  it  back  ;  the  earl  of  Essex,  its  general, 
'  advised  to  beware,  to  wait  for  reinforcements ; 

was  said,  was  much  superior  to  him  ;  they  had 
such  a  place,  near  the  frontiers ;  they  occupied 
»8ses ;  even  Berwick  would  be  in  their  handa 

•  May,  i.,  47. 
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before  he  could  arrive  thore.  The  earl,  a  scrupulous  and 
faithful  officer,  though  but  little  favorable  to  the  designs  of  the 
court,  continued  his  inarch,  entered  Berwick  without  obstacle, 
and  soon  found  that  the  troops  of  the  insurgents  were  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  well  prepared  as  he  had  been  told.  Yet 
these  reports,  as  eagerly  listened  to  as  they  were  carefully 
spread,  did  not  the  less  trouble  men's  minds.*  The  anxiety 
increased  when  the  king  arrived  at  York  (April).  He  went 
there  surrounded  with  extraordinary  pomp,  still  infatuated  with 
the  idea  of  the  irresistible  ascendency  of  royal  majesty,  and 
flattering  himself  that  to  disj)lay  it  would  suffice  to  make  the 
rebels  return  to  their  duty.  As  if  to  balance  the  appeal  of 
nation  to  nation,  which  had  been  made  by  Scotland  to  England, 
he,  iu  his  turn,  appealed  to  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom,  sum. 
moning  them,  according  to  the  feudal  custom,  to  come  luid 
render  him,  on  this  occasion,  the  service  they  owcil  him. 

The  lords  and  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  flocked  to  York  as  to 
a  festival.  The  town  and  camp  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  court  and  tournament,  not  at  all  that  of  an  army  and  of 
war.  Charles's  vanity  was  delighted  with  such  display  ;  but 
intrigue,  disorder,  and  insubordination  prevailed  around  him.t 
The  Scots  on  the  frontiers  familiarly  communicated  with  his 
soldiers.  lie  wanted  to  exact  from  the  lords  an  oath,  tliat 
they  would  upon  no  pretext  whatever  keep  up  any  connexion 
with  the  rebels  ;  lord  ikook  and  lord  Say  refused  to  take  it ; 
and  Charles  dared  not  proceed  iuilher  against  them  than  to 
order  them  to  quit  his  court.  Lord  Holland  entered  the 
Scottish  territory,  but  on  seeing  a  body  of  troops  whom  Leslit* 
had  skilfully  disj)osed,  and  whom  the  earl,  without  much 
examination,  considered  more  numerous  than  iiis  own,  ho 
withdrew  with  precipitation.:]:  Officers  and  soldiers  all  hesi- 
tated  to  conmienctj  a  war  so  generally  anathematized.  The 
Scots,  well  infonned  of  what  passed,  took  advantage  of  tUU 
disposition.  They  wrote  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  to  Ion) 
Essex,  lord  Arundel,  lord  Holland,  in  moderate  and  flattering 
terms,  expressing  an  entire  confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
nobility  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  England,  and  praying 
them  to  interjKisc!  and  obtain  for  them  from  the  kin^c  justice 
and  the  restoration  of  his  favor. §     Soon,  sure  of  being  sup. 

•  Clarendon,  i     f  lb.,  i.    t  Ruahwortli,  ii..  2,  935.    §  Clarendon,  L 
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ported,  they  addressed  the  king  himself,  with  humble  respect, 
but  without  relinquishing  any  of  their  claims.*  Charles,  a 
man  without  energy,  and  as  readily  put  out  by  obstacles  as 
he  was  heedless  before  they  presented  themselves,  felt  alto- 
gether embarnissed.  Conferences  were  opened  (June  ll).f 
The  king  was  haughty,  but  eager  to  conclude  the  matter  ;  the 
Soots  obstinate,  but  not  insolent.  Charles's  pride  was  content 
with  the  humility  of  their  language  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1639,  by  the  advice  of  Laud  himself,  uneasy,  it  is  said,  at 
the  approach  of  danger,  a  pacification  was  concluded  at  Ber. 
wick,  under  which  both  armies  were  ordered  to  break  up,  and 
a  synod  and  Scotch  parliament  to  be  shortly  convoked,  but 
without  any  clear  and  precise  treaty  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ditferences  which  had  given  rise  to  the  war. 

That  war  was  only  adjourned,  and  this  both  parties  equally 
foresaw.  Tlie  Scots,  in  dismissing  their  troops,  gave  the 
officers  an  advance  of  pay,  and  ordered  them  to  hold  them- 
selves constantly  in  readiness.^  On  his  side,  Charles  had 
scarcely  disbandetl  his  army  before  he  began  secretly  to  levy 
another.  A  month  afler  the  pacification  he  sent  for  Strafibrd 
to  Lfondun  to  consult  him.  as  he  said,  on  some  military  plans ; 
and  he  added,  '•  1  have  much  more,  and  indeed  too  much 
cause  to  desire  your  counsel  and  attendance  for  some  time, 
which  I  think  not  fit  to  express  by  letter,  more  than  this :  the 
Scots  covenant  begins  to  spread  too  far."§  Strafford  obeyed 
the  suiinnons  instantly.  It  had  long  been  his  most  ardent 
desire  to  be  employed  near  his  master,  the  only  post  in  which 
his  ambition  could  hope  for  the  power  and  glory  it  aimed  at. 
He  arrived,  resolved  to  employ  against  the  adversaries  of  the 
crown  the  whole  of  his  energies  ;  speaking  of  the  Scots  with 
profJjund  contempt,  asserting  that  irresolution  alone  had 
causfd  the  late  failure,  and  yet  so  confident  in  the  firmness  of 
tlie  king,  that  he  promised  himself  from  it  irresistible  support. 
He  found  the  court  agitated  with  petty  intrigues  ;  the  earl  of 
Kss/x.  treated  coldly,  nr»twithstanding  his  gfXKl  conduct  in  the 
cainf»aiirn,  had  retired  in  discontent ;  the  oflicers  mutually 
accused  each  oilier  of  incapacity  or  want  of  courage ;  the 
queen's  favorites  were  eagerly  at  work,  seeking  to  turn  the 
general   embarrassments  to  the  advancement  of  their  own 

•  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  93S.  f  lb..  940.  t  Whitclocke,  31. 
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fortunes  and  the  downfal  of  their  rivals  ;  the  king  liimself  was 
low-spirited  and  anxious."*  Strafford,  however,  soon  felt  ill  at 
ease,  and  unable  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  what  he  judged 
necessary  or  to  carry  out  even  what  he  had  got  adopted. 
The  intrigues  of  the  courtiers  were  soon  directed  against  him. 
He  could  not  prevent  one  of  his  })ersonal  enemies,  sir  Hairy 
Vane,  from  being,  through  the  queen's  influence,  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  secretary  of  state.f  The  public,  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  arrival  with  anxiety,  uncertain  what  use  he  would 
make  of  his  power,  soon  learned  that  he  was  urging  the  most 
rigorous  measures,  and  pursued  him  with  their  maledictions.^ 
Matters  became  ])ressing.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between  the 
king  and  the  Scots,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
wick, of  whicli  scarcely  anything  had  been  reduced  to  writing ; 
Charles  had  had  a  paper,  which,  according  to  the  covenanters, 
expressed  its  real  conditions,  burnt  by  the  common  hangman ; 
of  this  the  Scots  now  loudly  complained,  and  the  king  did  not 
care  to  put  forth  anything  in  disproof  of  their  statements,  for 
in  negotiating  he  had  permitted  them  to  hope  that  wliich  lie 
did  not  mean  to  accomplish. §  Irritated  by  this  want  of  faitii, 
and  exhorted  by  their  English  friends  to  redouble  their  dis- 
trust, the  synod  and  parliament  of  Scotland,  far  from  yiehling 
any  of  tiieir  pretensions,  put  forth  others  still  more  daring. 
The  parliament  demanded  tliat  the  king  should  be  bound  to 
convoke  them  every  tlirce  years,  that  freedom  of  election  and 
of  sj)eeuh  should  be  assured  them,  so  that  political  liberty, 
firmly  s(?cur(;(l,  might  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
natitwial  faith. II  The  words,  "attempt  on  the  prerogative/' 
"  invaded  s^ivcreignty,"  and  so  on,  now  sounded  more  loudly 
than  ever  at  court  and  in  the  council :  "  I  wish  these  people," 
said  Strafford,  "  were  well  whipped  into  their  right  senses. '"f 
War  was  resolved  uix»n.  Jiut  how  maintain  it?  what  new 
and  plausible  motives  put  fbrwanl  to  the  nation  ?  The  public 
treasury  was  empty,  tlie  king's  private  pui-se  exhausted,  and 
opinion,  already  suflieicntly  powerful  to  make  it  advisable  it 
should  he  heard,  if  not  followed.  The  pretext  sought  lor 
offered  itself.  From  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  cardinal 
Richelieu,  displeiLscd  with  the  English  court,  in  which  Spanish 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  214.  f  Clarendon,  i.,  2Uk  X  May,  i.,  54,  et  Beq. 
§  Clarenilon,  i. ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  OOr).  ||  Rushworth,  i.,  2,  999. 
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influence  prevailed,  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Soots ;  he  had  an  agent  among  them,  had  sent  them  money 
and  arms,  and  promised,  in  case  of  need,  greater  assistance. 
A  letter  from  the  principal  covenanters  was  intercepted,  bear- 
ing the  address,  *  To  the  king,'  and  evidently  intended  for  the 
king  of  France,  whose  assistance  it  requested.*  Charles  and 
the  council  did  not  doubt  that  this  appeal  to  a  foreign  prince, 
high  treason  by  law,  would  inspire  all  England  with  an 
indignation  equal  to  their  own  ;  this  was  enough,  they  thought, 
to  convince  all  minds  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  war.  In  this 
confidence,  which  served  to  veil  the  hard  yoke  of  necessity, 
the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  was  determined  upon,  and 
meantime,  Strafford  returned  to  Ireland  (March  16,  1640)  to 
obtain  supplies  and  soldiers  from  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom also. 

At  the  news  that  a  parliament  was  summoned,  England 
was  astonished  ;  it  had  ceased  to  hope  for  a  legal  reform, 
though  such  was  all  it  had  thought  of.  However  great  its 
discontent,  all  violent  designs  were  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the 
nation.  Sectarians,  in  some  places  the  multitude,  and  a  few 
men  already  compromised  as  leaders  of  the  nascent  parties, 
alone  fostered  darker  passions  and  more  extended  designs. 
The  public  had  approved  and  upheld  them  in  their  resistance, 
but  without  sharing  in  any  of  their  ulterior  projects,  or  even 
conceiving  their  existence.  Continuous  troubles  had  made 
many  worthy  citizens  doubt,  if  not  as  to  the  lawfulness,  at 
least  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  ardor  and  obstinacy  of  the  last 
parliaments.  They  called  to  mind,  without  blaming,  but  with 
regret,  the  harshness  of  their  language,  the  disorderly  charac- 
ter of  their  excited  debates,  and  all  promised  themselves 
greater  moderation  in  future.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  the  constituencies  returned  a  house  of  commons  op. 
posed  to  the  court,  resolved  to  have  all  grievances  redressed, 
and  in  which  all  those  men  whose  opposition  had  rendered 
them  popular  took  a  seat,  but  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 

•  Clarendon,  i.  ;  Whitelocke,  32.  See  in  particular  the  pieces  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  by  M.  Mazure,  at  the  end  of  his  Hist,  de  la  Htvo^ 
lution  de  \  OSS,  iii. ,  402.  They  evidently  prove,  contrary  to  the  opiQion 
of  Hume,  Lainff,  Brodie,  &,c.,  that  the  letter  of  the  Scottish  chiefs  was 
actually  sent  to  the  king  of  France,  and  that  he  received  it,  tho^5h 
Charl^  managed  to  intercept  a  copy  of  it 
9* 
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peaceable  citizens,  free  from  all  party  engagements,  afraid  of 
all  violence,  all  secret  combinations,  and  precipitate  resolu* 
tions,  and  Mattering  themselves  they  should  reform  abuses 
without  oftending  the  king,  or  hazarding  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

After  considerable  delay,  which  gave  some  displeasure^ 
the  parliament  met  (April  13,  1640).  Charles  had  the  letter 
of  the  Scots  to  the  king  of  France  laid  before  it,  enlarged  upon 
their  treason,  announced  war,  and  demanded  subsidies.  The 
house  of  commons  took  little  notice  of  the  letter,  and  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  an  incident  of  no  importance  compared  with 
the  great  interest  they  had  at  stake.*  This  offended  the  king, 
who  thought  the  house  took  up  his  quarrel  with  too  much  in- 
difference. On  their  side,  the  house  complained  of  a  certain 
want  of  respect  and  etiquette  towards  their  speaker,  on  the 
day  of  his  presentation  to  the  king.f  The  court,  after  having 
passed  eleven  years  without  a  parliament,  had  some  diiliculty 
in  laying  aside  its  scornful  levity :  and  the  house,  notwith- 
standing their  pacific  intentions,  had  very  naturally  resumed, 
on  their  return  to  Westminster,  the  dignity  of  a  public  power, 
eleven  years  slighted,  and  recalled  from  necessity.  The  de- 
bates soon  assumed  a  grave  character.  The  king  required 
the  house  to  vote  the  subsidies  before  they  proceeded  to  con- 
sider their  grievances,  promising  he  would  let  them  sit  after- 
wards, and  listen  with  kindness  to  their  representations.  Long 
discussions  arose  on  this  point,  but  without  violence,  though 
the  sittings  were  attended  with  earnest  assiduity,  and  prolonged 
much  later  than  usual. ^  A  few  bitter  words,  escaping  from 
members  not  much  known,  were  immediately  repressed,  and 
the  speeches  of  several  servants  of  the  crown,  esteemed  in 
other  respects,  met  with  a  favorable  reception.^  But  still 
the  house  showed  a  thorough  determination  to  have  their 
grievances  redressed  before  they  voted  supplies.  In  vain  was 
it  urged  that  war  was  imminent ;  they  cared  little  about  the 
war,  though  they  did  not  say  as  much,  out  of  respect  for  tlie 
king.  Charles  had  recourse  to  the  interposition  of  the  lords. 
They  voted  that  in  their  opuiion  the  subsidies  ought  to  pre- 
cede the  question  of  grievances ;  and  demanded  a  conference 
with  the  conmions  to  exhort  thera  to  this  procedure.  ||     The 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  53.).  f  lb.  X  Clarendon,  i.  §  lb. 

II  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  560;  Clarendon,  i. 
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nmons  accepted  the  conference,  but  voted,  in  their  turn,  on 
entering  their  own  chamber,  that  the  resolution  of  the  lords 
s  an  inl'ringement  of  their  privileges,  for  that  they  had  no 
ht  to  take  notice  of  supplies  till  they  came  regularly  before 
tn.*  Pyni,  Hampden,  St.  Jolm,  and  others,  seized  upon 
B  incident  to  inflame  the  house,  whose  intentions  were  more 
derate  than  suited  its  principles  and  its  position.  It  grew 
itated,  impatient,  but  still  checking  itself,  though  fully  ro- 
ved to  maintain  its  rights.  Time  passed  on  ;  the  king  per- 
tted  himself  to  say  that  this  parliament  would  be  as  intrac- 
)le  as  its  predecessors.  Already  irritated,  he  sent  a  mes- 
»e  to  the  house,  that  if  they  would  grant  him  twelve  subsi. 
s,  payable  in  three  years,  he  would  engage  henceforth 
ver  to  levy  ship-money  without  the  consent  of  parliament 
lay  4,  lG40).f  The  sum  seemed  enormous;  it  was  more, 
?y  said,  than  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom.  Besides,  it 
IS  not  sufficient  that  the  king  should  give  up  ship-money  ; 
was  essential  that,  as  a  principle,  both  as  to  the  past  and  as 
the  future,  it  should  be  declared  illegal.  The  house,  bow- 
er, had  i^  desire  to  break  entirely  with  the  king ;  it  was 
monst rated  that  the  amount  of  the  twelve  subsidies  was  not, 
•  ft  great  deal,  so  high  as  had  been  at  first  said ;  and  not- 
thstanding  their  repugnance  to  suspend  the  examination  of 
icvances,  to  show  their  good  faith  and  loyalty,  they  took  the 
?ssagc  into  consideration.  They  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
ling  that  subsidies  should  be  granted  without  fixing  the 
dount,  when  the  secretary  of  state,  sir  Harry  Vane,  rose, 
id  said,  that  unless  the  whole  of  the  message  were  adopted, 
was  not  worth  while  to  deliberate,  for  that  the  king  would 
tt  accept  less  than  he  had  asked.  The  attorney-general, 
erbert,  confirmed  Vane's  statement. j:  Astonishment  and 
iger  took  possession  of  the  house  ;  the  most  moderate  were 
ruck  with  consternation.  It  was  late,  the  debate  was  ad- 
umed  till  the  next  day.  But  on  that  day,  the  moment  the 
mmons  assembled,  the  king  summoned  them  to  the  upper 
»uso  ;  and  three  weeks  after  its  convocation  parliament  was 
ssolved  (May  5). 

An  hour  after  the  dissolution,  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards 
rd  Clarendon,  met  St.  John,  the  friend  of  Hampden,  and  one 

•Ib.,ii.,  563;  ib.,  i.,231.  t  lb.,  ii.,  570;  ib.,  i.,a32. 

t  Clarendon,  i. 
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of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  already  formed  into  a  party. 
Hyde  was  dispirited  ;  St.  John,  on  the  contrary,  though  of  a 
naturally  sombre  countenance,  and  who  was  never  seen  to 
smile,  had  now  a  joyous  look  and  beaming  eyes : — "  What 
disturbs  you  ?"  said  he  to  Hyde.  "  That  which  disturbs 
many  honest  men,"  answered  Hyde,  "  the  so  imprudent  dis- 
solution of  so  sensible  and  moderate  a  parliament,  which, 
in  our  present  disorders,  was  the  only  one  likely  to  apply  a 
remedy."  "  Ah,  well,"  said  St.  John,  "  before  things  get 
better,  they  must  get  still  worse  ;  this  parliament  would  never 
have  done  what  must  be  done."* 

The  same  day,  in  the  evening,  Charles  was  full  of  regret ; 
the  disposition  of  the  house,  he  said,  had  been  falsely  repre- 
sented to  him  :  he  had  never  authorized  Vane  to  declare  that 
unless  he  had  twelve  subsidies  he  would  accept  of  none. 
Next  day,  too,  he  was  very  uneasy,  and  assembling  a  few 
experienced  men,  asked  whether  the  dissolution  could  not  be 
recalled.  This  was  judged  impossible  ;  and  Charles  returned 
to  despotism,  a  little  more  anxious,  but  as  reckless,  as  haughty, 
as  before  the  attempt  he  had  just  made  to  quit  it.  ^ 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  seemed  for  a  moment  to  re- 
store to  his  ministers  some  confidence,  to  their  measures  some 
success  ;  Stratford  had  returned  from  Ireland  (April  4),  suf- 
fering under  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout,  threatened  with  a 
pleurisy,  and  unable  to  move.f  But  he  had  obtained  from 
the  Irish  Parliament  all  he  had  asked ;  subsidies,  soldiers, 
offers,  promises  ;  and  as  soon  as  ho  could  leave  his  bed,  he  set 
once  more  to  the  work  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  devo- 
tion. In  less  than  three  weeks,  voluntary  contributions,  under 
the  ititluence  of  his  example,  poured  into  the  exchequer  nearly 
300,000/.,  the  catholics  furnishing  the  greatest  part  of  it.ij: 
With  these  were  combined  all  the  vexatious  means  in  use, 
forced  loans,  ship-money,  monopolies;  the  coining  of  base 
money  was  even  suggested.  §  In  the  eyes  of  the  king  and 
his  servants,  necessity  excused  everything :  but  necessity  is 
never  the  limit  of  tyranny :  Charles  resumed  against  the 
members  of  the  parliament  his  old  and  worse  than  useless 
practices  of  persecution  and  vengeance.  Sir  Henry  Bellasis 
and  sir  John  Hotham  were  imprisoned  for  their  specK^hes^ 


•  Clarendon,  i.        f  Strafford's  Letters,  ii.,  403. 
5  May,  i.,  63  ;  Whitelocke,  32. 
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bouse  and  papers  of  lord  Brook  were  searched ;  Mr. 
m  was  sent  to  tlie  Tower  for  having  refused  to  give  up 
pedtbns  he  had  received  during  the  session,  as  chairman 
le  committee  appointed  to  examine  them.*  An  oath  was 
led  from  all  the  clergy  never  to  consent  to  any  alteration 
be  government  of  the  church  ;  and  the  oath  concluded 

an  et  aslera  which  provoked  a  smile  of  mistrust  and 
ST.'I'  Never  had  more  arrogant  or  harsher  language  been 
1 :  some  Yorkshire  gentlemen  had  refused  to  comply  with 
arbitrary  requisition  ;  the  council  wished  to  prosecute 
D :  "  The  only  way  with  my  gentlemen,"  said  Strafford, 

to  send  for  them  up  and  lay  them  by  the  heels.  "J  He 
w  better  than  any  other  the  extent  of  the  inevitable  evils ; 
passion  in  him  stifled  alike  all  prudence  and  all  fear ;  it 
ned  as  though  his  earnest  effort  was  to  communicate  to  the 
a:,  the  council,  and  the  court,  that  fever  which  blinds  man 
lis  true  condition  and  to  his  danger.  He  again  fell  ill,  and 
I  even  at  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  but  his  physical  wcak- 
B  only  increased  the  harshness  of  his  counsels  ;  and  almost 

he  could  staml,  he  departed  >vith  the  king  for  the  army, 
»ady  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  and  which  he 
I  to  command. 

)n  his  way,  he  leanit  that  the  Scots,  taking  the  offensive, 
I  entered   England  (Aug.  21),   and  on  arriving  at  York, 

found  that  at  Newburn  (Aug.  28),  they  had  beaten, 
lost  without  resistance,  the  first  English  troops  that  had 
18  in  their  way.  Neither  of  these  events  was  the  work 
the  Scots  alone.  During  the  pacification,  their  agents  in 
idon  had  contracted  a  close  alliance  with  the  leaders  of 
malcontents,  who  had  exhorted  them,  if  the  war  re-com- 
oced,  promptly  to  invade  England,  promising  them  the  aid 
i  numerous  party.  A  messenger  was  even  sent  to  Scot- 
i  bearing  inclosed  in  a  hollow  staff  an  engagement  to 
:  purpose,  at  the  foot  of  which,  to  inspire  the  Scots  with 
•e  confidence,  lord  Saville,  the  only  ostensible  leader  of  the 

Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  ^Si;  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  119G. 

The  followint:  was  the  pur|)ort  of  this  paragraph  :  "  I  swear,  never 

ive  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  government  of  this  church, 

d  as  it  is  at  present'by  archbishops,  bishops,  deacons*  archdeacons, 

'     Neai,  ii.,  302  ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  1180. 

Strafford's  Letters,  ii.,  409. 
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plot,  had  counterfeited  tho  signatures  of  six  of  the  greatest 
English  lords.  A  fierce  hatred  against  Strafford  had  alone 
induced  lord  Saville,  a  man  of  very  indifferent  character,  and 
held  in  very  light  estimation,  to  engage  in  this  audacious  in- 
trigue ;  but  there  is  every  probability  that  some  most  influ- 
ential and  most  sincere  patriots  had  also  token  part  in  it.* 
They  had  not  misconceived  the  disposition  of  the  people. 
Parliament  was  no  sooner  dissolved,  than  aversion  for  the 
war  was  everywhere  openly  displayed.  In  London,  placards 
called  upon  the  apprentices  to  rise  and  tear  in  pieces  Laud, 
the  author  of  so  many  evils.  A  furious  band  attacked  his 
palace,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  Whitehall.  St. 
Paul's  church,  where  the  court  of  high  commission  sat,  was 
forced  by  another  party,  crj'ing.  No  bishops,  no  high  cammiS' 
«(w.'t  In  the  counties,  violence  alone  procured  recruits. 
To  escape  enlistment,  many  persons  mutilated,  some  hanged 
themselves ;:{:  those  who  obeyed  the  call  without  resistance, 
were  insulted  in  the  streets  and  treated  as  cowards  by  their 
families  and  friends.  Joining  their  regiments,  they  carried 
thither,  and  there  found  the  same  feelings.  Several  officers, 
suspected  of  pojKiry,  wore  killed  by  their  soldiers.^  When 
the  army  came  up  with  the  Scots,  the  insubordination  and 
murmuring  redoubled ;  it  saw  the  covenant  floating,  written 
in  large  cliaracters  on  the  Scottish  standards ;  it  heard  the 
drum  calling  the  troops  to  sermon,  and  at  sunrise  the  whole 
camp  ringing  with  psalms  and  prayers.  At  this  sight,  at  the 
accounts  which  reached  them  of  the  pious  ardor  and  friendly 
disposition  of  Scotland  towards  the  English,  the  soldiers  were 
alternately  softened  and  incensed,  cursing  this  impious  war, 
and  already  vanquished,  for  they  felt  as  if  fighting  against 
their  brethren  and  against  Grod.||  Arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne,  the  Scots,  without  any  hostile  demonstration,  asked 
leave  to  pass.  An  English  sentinel  fired  at  them ;  a  few 
camions  answered  ;  an  action  commenced,  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  English  army  dispersed,  and  Strafford  only  took 
the  command  of  it  to  return  to  York ;  leaving  the  Soots  to 
occupy,  without  obstacle,  the  country  and  the  towns  between 
that  city  and  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms.lT 

•  Burnet,  Own  Times;  Whitelocke  ;  Hardwicke's  Papers,  ii.,  187. 
t  Clarendon,  i.  ;  Whitelockc,  3-J.  X  Strafford's  Letters,  ii.,  351. 
§  Rushworth,  i.,  1191-2.  ||  Heylin,  Life  of  Land,  454. 

f  Clarendon,  i. ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  1236. 
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From  that  moment  Strafford  himself  was  conquered.  In 
Tain  did  he  endeavor,  now  by  good  words,  now  by  threats, 
to  inspire  the  troops  with  other  feelings ;  his  advances  to  the 
officers  were  constrained,  and  ill  concealed  his  contempt  and 
anger;  his  rigor  irritated  the  soldiers  without  intimidating 
them.  Petitions  from  several  counties  soon  arrived,  entreat- 
ing the  king  to  conclude  a  peace.  Lords  Wharton  and 
Howard  ventured  to  present  one  themselves ;  Strafibrd  caused 
them  to  be  arrested,  convoked  a  court-martial,  and  demanded 
that  they  should  be  shot,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  as  abettors 
of  revolt.  The  court  remained  silent ;  at  length,  Hamilton 
spoke :  "  My  lord,"  said  he  to  Strafford,  "  when  this  sentence 
of  yours  is  pronounced,  are  you  sure  of  the  soldiers  ?"  Straf. 
ford,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  revelation,  turned  away  his 
head  shudderingly,  and  made  no  reply.*  Yet  his  indomitable 
pride  still  upheld  his  hopes ;  "  Let  the  king  but  speak  the 
word,"  he  wrote  to  Laud, "  and  I  will  make  the  Scots  go  hence 
faster  than  they  came ;  I  would  answer  for  it,  on  my  life ;  but 
the  instructions  must  come  from  another  than  me."  In  fact, 
Charles  already  avoided  him,  afraid  of  the  energy  of  his 
counsels. 

This  prince  had  fallen  into  profound  despondency ;  every 
day  brought  him  some  new  proof  of  his  weakness ;  money  was 
wanting,  and  the  old  means  of  raising  it  no  longer  answered ; 
the  soldiers  mutinied  or  deserted  in  whole  bands ;  the  people 
were  ever}' where  in  a  state  of  excitement,  impatient  for  the 
result  which  was  now  inevitable ;  the  correspondence  with  the 
Scots  was  renewed  around  him,  in  his  camp,  in  his  very 
house.  The  latter,  still  prudent  in  their  actions,  humble  in 
their  speech,  spared  the  counties  they  had  invaded,  loaded 
their  prisoners  with  kindness  and  attention,  and  renewed  at 
every  opportunity  their  protestations  of  pacific  views,  of 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  king,  certain  of  victory,  but 
anxious  that  it  should  be  the  victory  of  peace.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  word  peace,  that  of  parliament  began  to  be 
combined.  Thereupon  Charles,  seized  with  fear,  determined 
(Sept.  7),t  by  whose  advice  is  not  known,  to  assemble  at  York 
the  great  council  of  the  peers  of  the  kingdom,  a  feudal  assem- 
bly, fallen    into    desuetude    for  the  last  four  centuries,  but 

•  Burnet,  Own  Times.  f  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  1257. 
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which  formerly,  in  the  time  of  the  weakness  of  the  commons, 
had  often  shared  alone  the  sovereign  power.  Without  well 
knowing  what  this  assembly  was,  or  what  it  could  do,  there 
was  hoped  from  it  more  complaisance  and  consideration  for 
the  king's  honor;  it  became  a  question,  at  court,  whether 
possibly  this  assembly  could  not  of  itself  vote  subsidies.*  But, 
before  this  great  council  had  met,  two  petitions,  one  from  the 
city  of  London,'!'  the  other  from  twelve  of  the  most  eminent 
peers4  solicited  in  express  terms,  the  convocation  of  a  consti- 
tutional  parliament.  This  was  enough  to  overcome  the  re- 
maining resistance  of  a  king  who  could  do  nothing  further. 
In  the  midst  of  these  doubts  and  fears,  Strafibrd,  as  much  to 
gratify  his  resentment,  as  to  justify  his  councils,  had  attacked 
the  Scots  and  obtained  some  advantage  over  them ;  he  was 
censured  as  having  compromised  the  king,  and  received  orders 
to  confine  himself  to  his  quarters.^  The  peers  met.  (Sept.  24.) 
Charles  announced  to  them  that  he  was  about  to  summon  a 
parliament,  and  only  claimed  their  advice  in  treating  with 
the  Scots.  II  Negotiations  were  begun.  Sixteen  peers,  all 
inclined  to  the  popular  party,  were  charged  with  their  man- 
agement.ir  It  was  first  stipulated  that  both  armies  should 
remain  on  foot,  and  that  the  king  should  pay  that  .of  the  Scots 
as  well  as  his  own.  For  this  purpose  a  locm  of  200,000/.  was 
requested  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  peers  added  their 
word  to  that  of  the  king  for  its  proper  expenditure.**  After 
signing,  at  Ripon,  the  preliminary  articles,  Charles,  anxious 
to  relax,  in  the  queen's  society,  from  so  many  difficulties  and 
annoyances,  transferred  the  negotiation  to  London  (Oct.  23),'|"|' 
where  the  parliament  was  about  to  assemble.     The  Scottish 

•  Clarendon,  i.  f  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  1263. 

X  lb.,  1202;  lords  Essex,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Warwick,  Bristol, 
Mulgrave,  Say  and  Seal,  Howard,  Bolingbroke,  Mandeville,  Brook,  and 
Paget. 

§  Clarendon,  i.  Lingard,  x.,  95,  and  Brodie,  ii.,  5S9,  deny  the  facti, 
from  inductions  derived  from  official  and  contemporary  documenti ; 
but  their  reasons  do  not  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  justify  the  rejection 
of  the  evidence  of  Clarendon,  whose  narrative  is  formal,  circumstantial, 
and  who  had  no  motive  for  deviating  from  the  truth  on  this  point. 

Ii  Rushworth,  ii.,  2,  1275. 

IT  Lords  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  Bristol,  Hol- 
land, Berkshire,  Mandeville,  Wharton,  Paget,  Brook,  Pawlet,  Howtrd, 
Saville,  Dunsmore. 

••  Ruihworth,  ii.,  2,  1279.  ft  lb.,  1286. 
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oommiflBioDers  hastened  thither,  certain  of  finding  powerful 
allies.  The  elections  were  proceeding  throughout  England, 
vith  the  utmost  excitement.  The  court,  sad  and  dispirited, 
In  Tain  soucht  to  exercise  some  influence  over  them ;  their 
candidates,  feebly  supported,  were  rejected  on  all  sides ;  they 
xwld  not  even  carry  the  return  of  sir  Thomas  Gardiner, 
irfaom  the  king  wished  to  have  as  speaker.*  The  meeting  of 
Miiiament  was  fixed  for  the  3d  of  November.  Some  per- 
DOB  advised  Laud  to  choose  another  day  ;  this,  they  said,  was 
me  of  bad  omen :  the  parliament  assembled  an  that  day,  under 
iiouy  VIII.,  began  with  the  ruin  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
ioded  with  the  &8truction  of  the  monasteries.f  Laud  disre. 
glided  the  presages,  not  from  superior  confideiijijjp,  but  because 
le  was  weary  of  the  struggle,  and,  like  his  master,  recklessly 
lelied  upon  the  chances  of  a  future,  the  results  of  which, 
aowever,  both  victors  and  vanquished  were  very  far  from 
Rii^>ecting. 

•  Clarendon;  Whitelocke,  37.  f  Whitelocke,  37. 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

1640—1642. 

Opening  of  parliament — It  seizes  on  power — State  of  religious  and  po- 
litical parties — The  king's  concessions — Negotiations  oetween  the 
king  and  the  leaders  of  parliament — Conspiracy  in  the  army — Straf- 
ford's trial  and  death — The  king's  journey  to  Scotland — Insurrection 
in  Ireland — Debate  on  the  remonstrance — The  king's  return  to  Lon- 
don-^Progreii  of  the  revolution — Riots — Aflfair  of  the  five  members 
— The  king  leaves  London — ^The  queen's  departure  for  the  continent 
— Affair  of  the  militia — Negotiations — ^The  king  fixes  his  residence 
at  York — Both  parties  prepare  for  war — ^The  king  refused  admis- 
sion to  Hull — Vain  attempts  at  conciliation — Formation  of  the  two 
armies. 

On  th^  appointed  day  the  king  opened  Parliament.  He  went 
to  Westminster  without  ponnp,  almost  without  retinue,  not  on 
horseback  and  along  the  streets  as  usual,  but  by  the  Thames, 
in  a  plain  boat,  shunning  observation,  like  a  prisoner  following 
the  triumph  of  his  conqueror.  His  speech  was  vague  and 
embarrassed.  In  it  he  promised  the  redress  of  all  grievances, 
but  persisted  in  calling  the  Scots  "  rebels,"  and  in  demanding 
that  they  should  be  driven  from  the  kingdom,  as  if  the  war 
was  still  proceeding.  The  commons  heard  him  with  cold 
respect.  Never  at  the  opening  of  a  session  had  the  attend- 
ance been  so  numerous  ;  never  had  their  faces  worn  so  proud 
an  aspect  in  presence  of  the  sovereign.* 

The  king  had  scarcely  quitted  the  house,  ere  his  friends — 
there  were  very  few  of  them — clearly  perceived,  from  the 
conversation  of  the  various  groups,  that  the  public  indignation 
surpassed  even  what  they  had  feared.  The  dissolution  of  the 
last  parliament  had  exasperated  even  the  most  moderate. 
There  was  no  longer  talk  of  conciliation  or  caution.  The  day 
was  come,  they  said,  for  putting  in  force  the  whole  power  of 
parliament,  and  eradicating  all  abuses  so  effectually  that  not  a 
stray  root  should  remain.     Thus,  with  very  unequal  strength, 

*  Clarendon,  ii.,  1. 
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thoughts  equally  haughty  found  themselves  drawn  up  m  battle 
array.  For  eleven  years  the  king  and  the  church  had  pro- 
claimed their  absolute,  independent,  jure  divino  sovereignty  ; 
they  had  tried  all  modes  of  forcing  it  upon  the  nation.  Unable 
to  effect  this,  and  yet  insisting  upon  the  same  maxims,  they 
came,  in  their  own  weakness,  to  seek  aid  from  an  assembly, 
which,  without  putting  it  forwcurd  as  a  principle,  without 
making  any  show  of  it,  believed  in  their  own  sovereignty,  and 
felt  themselves  capable  of  exercising  it. 

They  began  by  a  distinct  announcement  of  all  their  griev. 
ances.  Each  member  brought  with  him  a  petition  from  his 
town  or  county ;  he  read  it,  and,  taking  it  as  the  text  of  a 
speech,  proposed,  in  each  case,  that  the  house,  till  more  effica- 
cious measures  could  be  adopted,  should  at  least  vote  the  com. 
plaints  to  be  legitimate.*  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  opinion  from 
all  p&rts  of  the  coimtry  declared  itself.  Thus  were  passed  in 
review  and  condemned,  all  the  acts  of  tyranny,  monopolies, 
ship-money,  arbitrary  arrests,  the  usurpations  of  the  bishops, 
the  proceedings  of  the  extraordinary  courts.  None  opposed 
the  resolutions  ;f  such  was  the  unanimity,  that  several  were 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  men  who,  soon  after,  became  the 
most  intimate  confidants  of  the  king.:]: 

As  if  these  means  were  not  sufficient  to  reveal  the  whole 
state  of  the  case,  more  than  forty  committees  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  abuses,  and  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the 
citizens.^  From  day  to  day,  tradesmen  and  farmers  came  on 
horseback,  in  whole  bands,  bearers  to  parliament  of  the  com- 
plaints of  their  town  or  district.  ||  In  every  direction,  such 
accusations  were  called  for  ;  they  resounded  from  the  pulpit, 
in  the  public  streets,  and  were  eagerly  received,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  in  whatever  form,  and  admitted  with  equal  con- 
fidence, whether  they  arraigned  generally  the  whole  govem- 
ment,  or  individuals,  whose  punishment,  by  name,  was  de- 
manded. The  power  of  the  committees  was  unlimited ;  no 
one  had  a  right  to  oppose  them  even  by  silence,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  coimcil  themselves  were  obliged  to  state,  if 
called  upon,  what  had  passed  in  their  deliberations.lT 

•  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  640.  f  Ifc.,  672. 

X  Sir  John  Colepepper,  lord  Digby,  lord  Falkland,  &c. 

§  Ruflhworth,  i.,  2,  28  ;  Neal,  ii.,  318.  ||  Whitelocke,  k^.,  38. 
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To  the  disapprobation  of  acts  was  joined  the  general  pro- 
scription of  the  actors.  Every  agent  of  the  crown,  of  what 
rank  soever,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  execution  of  the  mea- 
sures condemned,  was  marked  by  the  name  of  **  delinquent."* 
In  every  county,  a  list  of  the  delinquents  was  drawn  up.  No 
uniform  and  definitive  punishment  was  put  in  effect  against 
them ;  but  they  might,  at  any  time,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
house,  on  the  least  pretext  of  some  new  offence,  be  brought 
before  it,  and  punished  by  fmes,  imprisonment,  or  confirma- 
tion. 

In  examining  tlieir  own  elections,  the  house  declared  un- 
worthy of  a  seat  among  them  whoever  had  taken  part  in  any 
monopoly  (Nov.  9,  1640).  Four  members  were  on  this 
ground  excluded  (Jan.  21,  1641).  Such  was  the  case  also 
with  several  others  under  the  pretext  of  some  irregularity,  but, 
in  reality,  without  legal  justification,  and  merely  because 
their  opinions  were  distrusted.  Two  of  the  most  notorious 
monopolists,  sir  Henry  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  were  ad- 
mitted without  obstacle  :  they  had  come  over  to  the  dominant 
party.f 

At  the  aspect  of  this  power,  so  immense,  so  unlocked  for, 
so  determined,  fear  seized  upon  all  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
upon  all  who  had  to  apprehend  an  accusation  or  an  enemy. 
For  them,  danger  impended  from  all  sides,  defence  presented 
itself  nowhere.  The  sole  desire  of  the  court  now  was  to  pass 
unnoticed  ;  the  king  concealed  his  afHiction,  his  uneasiness, 
under  the  veil  of  complete  inaction  ;  the  judges,  trembling  for 
themselves,  would  not  have  dared  to  protect  a  delinquent ;  the 
bishops,  without  attempting  to  prevent  it,  saw  their  innovations 
al)olished  all  around  them.  John  Bancroft,  bishop  of  Oxford, 
died  suddenly,  from  vexation  tjnd  fear ; J  the  presbyterian 
preachers  resumed,  without  any  legal  steps,  possession  of  their 
livings  and  pulpits  ;  all  the  dissenting  sects  publicly  assem- 
bled again  ;  pamphlets  of  every  description  circulated  in  full 
liberty.  Royal  and  episcopal  despotism,  though  still  existent, 
with  its  ministers,  its  tribunals,  its  laws,  its  worship,  was 
everywhere  motionless,  powerless. § 

Strafford  had  foreseen  this  explosion,  and  entreated  the  king 
to  dispense  with  his  attending  parliament.     <<  He  should  not 

*  Clarendon.  -  f  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  651  ^  Clarendon. 

I  Rapin,  ix.,  21.  §  Clarendon ;  Neal,  ii.,  329. 
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be  able  to  do  his  majesty  any  service  tliere,' '  Jie  wrote  to  him, 
''  but  should  rather  be  a  means  to  hinder  his  affairs ;  in  re- 
gard he  foresaw  that  the  great  envy  and  ill  will  of  the  par- 
Uunent  and  of  the  Scots  would  be  bent  against  hini.  Whereas, 
if  lie  kept  out  of  sight,  he  would  not  be  so  much  in  their 
mind,  as  he  should  be  by  showing  himself  in  parliament ; 
and  if  they  should  fall  upon  him,  he  being  at  a  distance, 
whatsoever  they  should  conclude  against  him,  he  might  the 
better  avoid,  and  retire  from  any  danger,  having  the  liberty 
of  being  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  go  over  to  Ireland,  or  to 
some  other  place  where  he  might  be  most  serviceable  to  his 
majesty."  But  the  king  being  very  earnest  for  Strafford's 
coming,  laid  his  commands  upon  him,  and  told  him,  <*  that  as 
he  was  king  of  England  he  was  able  to  secure  him  from  any 
danger,  and  that  parliament  should  not  touch  one  hair  of  his 
head."*  Strafford  still  hesitated,  but  upon  a  second  invita- 
tion,  braving  the  storm,  since  it  was  inevitable,  he  set  out 
with  the  resolution  of  himself  accusing  before  the  upper 
house,  on  proofs  recently  collected,  the  principal  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  of  having  excited  and  aided  the  Scot- 
tish  invasion.  ^  Aware  of  the  blow  he  was  about  to  strike, 
Pym  and  his  friends  struck  first.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
Straflford  arrived  in  London ;  on  the  10th,  fatigue  and  fever 
confined  him  to  his  bed  ;  on  the  1 1th,  the  house  of  commons 
closed  their  doors,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Pym,  abruptly  im- 
peached him  for  high  treason.  Lord  Falkland  alone,  though 
an  enemy  of  Strafford's,  said  that  delay  and  some  examina- 
tion  seemed  required  by  the  justice  and  dignity  of  the  house. 
"  The  least  delay  may  lose  everything,"  said  Pym  ;  "  if  the 
earl  talk  but  once  with  the  king,  parliament  will  be  dissolved  ; 
besides,  the  house  only  impeaches  :  it  is  not  the  judge."  And 
he  proceeded  immediately,  with  a  committee,  to  lay  the  ac- 
cusation before  the  lords.f 

Strafford  was  at  this  time  with  the  king.  At  the  first  inti- 
mation, he  hastened  to  the  upper  house,  where  Pym  had  pre- 
ceded him.     He  found  the  doors  closed,  and  angrily  rebuked 

•  Whitelocke,  37.  One  would  think  Mr.  Linj^ard  (x.,  207)  had  not 
»een  this  passage  ;  for  he  says  it  was  only  the  friends  of  Strafford  who 
advised  him  not  to  go  to  London,  but  that  for  his  own  part  he  did  not 
hesitate  an  instant. 

t  State  Trials,  iii.,  1383. 
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the  usher,  who  hesitated  to  admit  him  ;  he  was  advancing  up 
the  hall  to  take  liis  seat,  when  several  voices  called  upon  him 
to  retire.  The  earl  stopiwd,  looked  round,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes*  hesitation,  obeyed.  Recalled  an  hour  afterwards, 
he  was  directed  to  kneel  at  the  bur :  he  was  then  informed 
that  the  lords  had  accepted  his  impeachment,  and  decided,  on 
the  demand  of  the  commons,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tower.  He  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  house  refused  to 
hear  him,  and  the  onior  of  commitment  was  forthwith  exe- 
cuted.* 

To  the  impeachment  of  Straffjrd  almost  immediotely  sue- 
cecded  that  of  Laud,  a  man  less  feared,  but  still  more  odious. 
A  fanatic  as  sincere  as  stern,  his  conscience  reproached  him 
with  nothing,  and  he  was  utterly  astonished  at  the  impeach- 
ment. "Not  one  man  in  the  house  of  connnons,"  he  said, 
"  does,  in  his  heart,  believe  me  a  traitor."  The  earl  of 
Essex  sharply  took  up  these  wonls  as  insulting  to  the  com- 
mons, who  had  accused  him.  Laud,  still  more  surprise<l, 
made  an  apology,  and  begged  to  be  treated  acconling  to  the 
ancient  usiiges  of  parliament.  Lord  Say  expressed  himself 
indignant  that  he  should  pretend  to  prescribe  to  them  how 
they  were  to  pn)ceed.  The  archbishop,  now  thoroughly  agi- 
tated, was  silent,  incapable  of  understanding  other  passions 
than  his  own,  or  of  remembering  that  he  had  ever  thus  spoken 
to  his  enemies  (Dec.  18).f 

Two  other  ministers,  the  lord  keeper  Finch,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state  Windebank,  l^^d  taken  an  equally  active  part  in 
tyranny  ;  but  the  former,  a  crafty  courtier,  had  foreseen  what 
was  coming,  and  for  the  last  three  months  had  applied  himself, 
at  his  master's  expense,  in  gaining  the  indulgence  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  ;  the  other,  a  weak  man,  and  of  me- 
diocro  understanding,  inspired  neither  hatred  nor  fear.  The 
commons,  however,  impeached  both,  though  without  any  ex- 
hibition of  passion,  as  if  merely  to  satisfy  the  public  demand. 
Windebank  absconded.  Lord  Finch  obtained  permission  to 
appear  before  the  house,  and  there,  in  humble  terms,  but 
graceful  manner,  matlc  an  unmeaning  apology  (Dee.  21). 
The  party  was  pleased  with  this,  as  the  first  homage  paid  by 
a  minister  of  the  crown  to  its  power,  and  allowed  him  time  to 

•  SUtc  Trials,  iii.,  13S1.  f  lb.,  iv.,  319. 
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his  way  beyond  sea.  Several  members  were  astoDfjihed 
B  80  partial  justice  :  but  Pym  and  Hampden,  skilful 
»,  did  not  wish  to  discourage  baseness  on  the  pan  of 
opponents.*  Impeachments  acrainst  two  bijshop«.  some 
gians,  and  six  judges,  were  also  set  on  foot.  Bu:  that 
Bfibrd  alone  was  followed  up  with  ardor.  A  ?-ircret 
ittee,  invested  with  immense  powers,  was  comtniyfi'AH^ 
utinize  his  whole  life,  to  trace,  in  his  words  as  well  e.s 
I  acts,  nay,  even  in  the  councils  he  had  given,  whether 
ng  had  adopted  them  or  not.  proofs  of  high  treajoD>  A 
T  committee  fonned  in  Ireland,  sen-ed  as  an  auxili^r.- 
kt  of  the  comnKrtis.  The  Scots  concurred  by  a  virulent 
nation,  hinting  ver\'  unmistakably  that  their  army  w-tuid 
ave  the  kingdom  till  justice  had  been  done  tn  their  rr^jrs 

enemy.  To  popular  hatred  and  fear,  it  -^id  n^*!  v-*t.i 
uch  that  the  three  nations  should  be  leagued  K'jhin<  orio 
ler.ij: 

us  delivered  from  their  adversaries,  and  wry:.r.i.2  *'.j- 
sngeance  against  the  only  one  they  feared.  ::*<:  c..rri:;/jiA* 
possession  of  the  government.  They  voted  su>»:  iie*. 
•f  insignificant  amount,  merely  sufficient  to  supply  :rie 
■ities  of  each  day.§     Commissioners  selected  from  ::ieir 

and  named  in  the  bill,  were  alone  entrusted  with  ::,*-;r 
»tion.     The  custom  duties,  in  like  manm.r.  were  o:..y 

for  two  months,  and  renewed  from  time  to  lime.     To 

the  expenses,  more  considerable  and  more  prompt  re- 
»  were  needed.  The  commons  borrowed,  but  in  their 
name,  from  their  partisans  in  the  city,  even  frr.tn  tiieir 
nembers,  and  on  the  sole  security  of  their  premise  :  triu* 
lated  public  credit.  ||  The  king  pressed  the  disTiii««al  of 
ro  armies,  particularly  that  of  the  Scots,  dwelling  uj/xi 
lurden  their  continuance  in  England  imposed  'ai  the 
em  counties  ;  but  the  house  had  need  of  them.1^  and  felt 

position  to  induce  the  people  to  suffer  this  burden  : 
3  Philistines  are  too  strong  for  us  still,"  said  Mr.  Strode: 

arl.   Hist.,  ii.,  f»^n  ;    Clarendon  (Oxford,  1  SOT},  i.,  271,  ii..  I5, 

lay,  i.,s»5,  172;  Whitelockc,  V), 

lirendon,  i.,  270. 

►.,  297.     The  trial  of  Strafford  forms  the  Sth  volume  of  Rath- 

's  collection  ;  I  refer  to  it  thus  once  for  all. 

irl.  Hist.,  ii.,  701.  I'  Clarendon,  «< M^. 
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"  we  cannot  do  without  our  allies."  Tlie  king's  importunitieti 
were  eluded ;  nuy,  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  allotted 
lor  their  pay,  more  favor  was  shown  to  the  Scots  than  to  the 
English  troops,  wiiose  oiiicers  did  not  all  inspire  parliament 
with  the  same  confidence.*  Some  of  these  tu^k  otience,  but 
the  house  paid  no  hi^cd  to  it.  They  did  more :  they  resolved 
that  the  Scots  had  lent  the  English  a  brotherly  assistance,  that 
for  the  future  they  shoultl  be  called  brothers,  and  voted  in 
their  favor,  as  an  indenmity  and  recom])cnse,  the  sum  of 
M00,000/.  '♦'he  nejrotiations  lor  a  definitive  peace  with  Scot- 
land were  conducted  by  a  committee  of  parliament  rather 
than  by  the  king's  council.  The  leaders  of  both  houses,  par- 
ti cuhirly  those  of  the  commons,  dined  together  every  day  at 
Mr.  Pym's,  at  their  own  expense  ;  here  they  were  joined  by 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  by  the  authors  of  the  principal 
})ctitions,  by  tlie  most  influential  men  in  the  city  ;  here  they 
discussed  the  affairs  of  both  iiouses  and  of  the  state.f  Such 
was  the  tendency  of  all  powers  to  parliament,  that  the  coun- 
cillors of  tlie  crown,  incapable  or  nfraid  of  deciding  the 
slightest  question  of  themselves,  referred  to  it  in  everj'thing, 
without  its  needing  to  make  any  demand  to  that  effect.  A 
Roman-catholic  priest,  Goodman,  had  been  condenmed  to 
death  ;  the  king,  who  dared  not  ])artlon  him,  placed  his  life 
at  the  disjxisal  of  the  commons,  the  only  means  of  saving  it; 
for.  notwithstanding  their  pjissions,  they  manifested  no  desire 
for  bhxHJshod  (Feb.,  1(541). J  The  people  had  conceived  a 
hatred  fur  the  queen's  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  then  a  re- 
fugee in  London :  every  day  the  multitude  surrounded  her 
house,  loading  her  with  insults  and  menaces.  It  was  to  the 
commons  that  the  court  applied  to  know  whether  she  could 
remain  in  England,  and  how  her  safety  should  be  cared  for. 
They  answered  she  had  better  depart,  voted  10,000/.  for  her 
journey,  and  their  wish  was  immediately  carried  out  (May).§ 
Decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  long  since  pronounced,  came 
under  their  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  private  affairs  of  the 
king  and  court.  The  condemnation  of  Prynne,  Burton,  Bast- 
wick,  Leiirhton,  and  Lilburne,  was  declared  illegal,  and  their 
liberation  ordered  (Xov.  7),||  together  with  a  large  indemnity, 

•  Whitclockr,  10.  t  Clarendon,  Mem.  (1S27).  i.,  90. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  ii,,  710;  State  Trials,  iv.,  59. 
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lykdi,  ho^rever,  they  never  received ;  the  common  fate  of 

ftfi  merits,  soon  efiaced  by  new  deserts,  new  neceadties.  The 

wf  of  the  public  was  their  only  recompense  :  at  the  news  of 

ma  return,  a  crowd  of  five  thousand  persons  went  to  meet 

ten;  everyinrhere,  on  their  route,  the  streets  were  hung 

liAi  flags  and  laurels,  and  all  the  men  wore  rosemary  and 

kjB  in  their  hats."^     The  transports  of  the  people,  the  weak- 

aw  of  the    king,  everything  urged  on  the  commons  to  take 

into  their  sole  hands  the  reins  of  the  state,  everything  con- 

eoned  to  elevate  them  into  sovereign  power. 

Their  first  attempt  at  the  reform  of  institutions  manifestly 
pioclaimed,  if  not  their  sovereignty,  at  least  their  complete 
independence.  A  bill  was  proposed  (Jan.  19,  1641),  which 
prescribed  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament,  every  three  years 
at  the  most.  If  the  king  did  not  convoke  one,  twelve  peers 
assembled  at  Westminster  might  summon  one  without  his 
cooperation  ;  in  default  of  this,  the  sheriffs  and  municipal 
officers  were  to  proceed  with  the  elections.  If  the  sheriffs 
neglected  to  see  to  it,  the  citizens  had  a  right  to  assemble  and 
elect  representatives.  No  parliament  could  be  dissolved  or 
adjourned  without  the  consent  of  the  two  houses,  till  fifty  days 
affer  its  meeting  ;  and  to  the  houses  alone  belonged  the  choice 
of  their  respective  speaker.f  At  the  first  news  of  this  bill,  the 
king  quitted  the  silence  in  which  he  had  shut  himself  up,  and 
assembling  both  houses  at  Whitehall  (Jan.  23),:^  said,  "  I  like 
to  have  frequent  parliaments,  as  the  best  means  to  preserve  that 
right  understanding  between  me  and  my  subjects,  which  I  so 
earnestly  desire.  But  to  give  power  to  sheriffs  and  constables, 
and  I  know  not  whom,  to  do  my  office,  that  I  cannot  yield 
to."  The  house  only  saw  in  these  words,  a  new  motive  to 
press  forward  the  adoption  of  the  bill;  none  dared  counsel 
the  king  to  refuse  it ;  he  yielded,  but  in  doing  so,  thought  it 
due  to  his  dignity  to  show  the  extent  of  his  displeasure.  He 
said,  '*  I  do  not  know  for  what  you  can  ask,  that  I  can  here- 
afler  make  any  question  to  yield  unto  you ;  so  far,  truly,  I 
have  had  no  great  encouragement  to  oblige  you,  for  you  have 
gone  on  in  that  which  concerns  yourselves,  and  not  those 
things  which  merely  concern  the  strength  of  this  kingdom. 
You  have  taken  the  government  almost  to  pieces,  and  1  may 

•  Mav,  i.,  SO,  157  ;  Whitelocko,  40.  t  Rushworth,  i..  3.,  189. 
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say.  il  is  iilmost  oil*  \\<  liinLr*'^.  A  skilful  wati-liinakrr,  \o 
niiiki;  cloan  his  wutcli,  will  take  it  usuiuler,  and  whi-n  it  is  put 
locrother  again,  it  will  go  all  tiie  l^etter,,  so  that  lie  leave  not 
out  one  pin  of  it.  Now,  as  I  have  clone  all  my  part,  you  know 
what  to  do  on  youi*s.-'     (Feb.  16,  1041.)* 

The  houses  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  forth- 
with proceeded  in  the  work  of  reform,  demanding,  in  succes- 
sive  motions,  the  alx)lition  of  tlie  star  chamber,  of  the  north 
court,  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  high  commisision,  and  of  all 
the  extraordinary  tribunals.f 

No  one  op|)oseil  these  pro}X)sals ;  there  was  no  debate,  even ; 
the  statement  of  grievances  tcK)k  its  place.  Even  the  men 
who  began  to  fear  a  disorderly  movement  and  the  ulterior 
designs  of  the  party,  would  not  have  dared  to  defend  powers, 
odious  through  their  acts,  and  in  point  of  fact  illegal,  though 
several  were  invested  with  a  legal  existence.  Political  refonn 
was  the  unanimous  desire,  without  any  reference  to  social 
condition  or  religious  o})inions  ;  no  one  as  yet  troubled  him- 
self with  calculations  as  to  its  precise  consequences  or  extent. 
Ail  concurred  in  it  without  questioning  themselves  as  to  their 
intentions  and  motives.  Men  of  a  soaring  mind,  of  long  and 
steady  foresight,  or  already  compromised  by  proceedinjrs 
which  the  laws  condemned,  llami>den,  Pym,  Holies,  Staj»lcton, 
contemplated  the  taking  from  the  crown  its  fatal  prerogative, 
to  transfer  the  government  to  the  house,  and  to  tix  il  there 
irremovably.  This  was  in  their  eyes  the  country's  rigiit, 
and  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  themselves  the  only  sure 
guarant«^e.  But,  impelled  to  this  design  still  more  from 
necessity  than  from  any  clearly  conceived  principle,  sanctioned 
by  public  opinion,  they  |)roceeded  towards  its  accomplishment 
without  declaring  it.  Men  f^jUowing  in  their  train,  violent 
sectaries,  members  as  yet  obscure,  though  very  active,  Croni- 
well,  Henry  Martyn,  from  time  to  time  gave  utterance,  us 
against  the  king  or  the  form  of  government,  to  words  of  a  more 
menacing  character,  but  they  seemed,  at  least  in  the  hous*', 
without  eoiisiderati«)n  or  credit ;  and  even  those  who  won- 
dered,  or  were  indignant  at  their  rugged  violence,  were  nut 
alarmed  at  it.  The  majority  of  the  house  flattered  ihem- 
selves,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  abuses,  they  should  re- 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  71G.  f  lb.,  717. 
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tttin  to  the  condition  which  they  called  that  of  old  England, 
the  power  of  the  king  supreme,  but  restricted  by^e  periodical 
power  of  the  two  houses,  within  the  limits  of  the  law  ;  and 
meanwhile,  they  accepted,  as  a  temporary  necessity,  the  almost 
exclusive  domination  of  the  commons,  more  conformable,  for 
that  matter,  than  they  themselves  imagined,  with  the  ideas  and 
feelings,  somewhat  confused  in  their  nature,  which  animated 
them.  Thus  political  reform,  equally  desired  by  all,  though 
with  very  difierent  views  and  hopes,  was  being  accomplished 
with  all  the  force  of  irresistible  unanimity. 

In  religious  matters  it  was  quite  different.  From  the  very 
first  day,  an  utter  diversity  of  opinions  and  wbhes  on  this 
subject  was  apparent.  A  petition  from  the  city  of  London, 
backed  by  15,000  signatures,  demanded  the  entire  abolition  of 
episcopacy.  (Dec.  11,  1640.^*  Nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
seven  hundred  ecclesiastics  limited  themselves  to  requiring 
the  reform  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  bishops,  of  their 
despotism  in  the  church,  of  the  administration  of  its  revenues ; 
and  soon  afler,  there  arrived,  from  various  counties,  nineteen 
petitions,  signed,  it  is  said,  by  more  than  100,000  persons, 
recommending  the  maintenance  of  episcopal  govemment.f 
Within  the  walls  of  parliament  itself  the  same  difference  of 
views  was  manifested.  The  petition  of  theoity  was  all  but 
refused  by  the  commons,  being  only  admitted  after  a  violent 
debate.^  A  bill  was  proposed,  declaring  all  ecclesiastics  in- 
capable  of  any  civil  function,  and  excluding  the  bishops  from 
the  house  of  lords ;  but  in  order  to  induce  the  commons  to 
adopt  it  (March  9  and  11,  1641),  the  prcsbyterian  party  were 
obliged  to  promise  they  would  go  no  further ;  on  this  condition 
alone  did  Hampden  obtain  the  vote 'of  lord  Falkland  ;§  but 
the  bill,  when  it  reached  the  lords,  was  rejected  (May  24  and 
June  7). II  Furious  at  tliis,  the  presbyterians  demanded  the 
destruction  of  bishoprics  and  deaneries  and  chapters  (May  27)  ;ir 
but  the  opposition  was  so  warm  tliat  they  resolved  to  postpone 
their  motion.  At  one  time,  the  two  houses  seemed  agreed  upon 
repressing  the  disorders  that  broke  out  on  all  sides  in  public 
worship,  and  on  maintaining  its  legal  forms  (Jan.  16);**  but, 
two  days  afterwards,  their  dissensions  re-appeared.     Of  their 

•  Riwhworth,  i.,  3,  93.     f  Neal,  ii.,  358.     X  Baillie,  Letterfl,  i.,  244. 
&  Clarendon,  i.,  366.  II  P.  Hist,  ii.,  794—814. 
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sole  authority,  without  even  informing  the  lords,  the  comnKHU 
sent  commissioners  into  the  counties  to  carry  off  from  the 
churches  the  images,  altars,  crucifixes,  and  all  the  other  relics 
of  idolatry  (J.an.  23)  ^'^  and  these  messengers  sanctioned  by 
their  presence  the  jwpular  passions,  the  outbreak  of  which 
had  preceded  them.  On  their  side,  the  lords,  learning  that 
the  independents  had  publicly  resumed  their  meetings  (Jan. 
18),  summoned  their  leaders  to  the  bar  (Jan.  19),f  and  re. 
proved  them,  though  but  timidly.  No  opinion,  no  intention 
on  this  subject,  was  really  predominant  or  national.  Among 
the  partisans  of  episcopacy,  some,  small  in  number,  but  ani. 
mated  with  the  energy  of  faith  or  the  pertinacity  of  personal 
interest,  maintained  its  ])retensions  to  divine  right ;  others, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  human  institution,  deemed  it  essential  to 
monarchy,  and  thought  the  throne  compromised  by  the  power 
of  the  bishops  suffering  any  serious  blow ;  others,  and  these 
were  numerous,  would  willingly,  while  excluding  the  bishops 
from  public  atfairs,  have  retained  them  at  the  head  of  the 
church,  as  tradition,  the  laws,  and  state  convenience  seemed 
to  them  to  require.  In  the  opposite  party,  opinions  were  no 
less  various ;  some  were  attracted  to  ej)iscopacy  by  habit, 
althouirji  their  notions  were  not  favorable  to  it ;  according 
to  many  of  the  most  enlightened,  no  church  constitution  ex- 
isted by  divine  right,  or  possessed  absolutely  legitimacy ;  it 
nii(rht  vary  according  to  time  and  place ;  the  parliament  was 
at  liberty  always  to  alter  it,  and  public  interest  ought  alone  to 
decide  the  fate  of  episcopacy,  respecting  whose  abolition  or 
maintenance  there  was  no  fixed  principle.  But  the  prcsby. 
t(*rians  and  their  ministers  saw  in  the  episcopal  system  an 
idohitry  condemned  by  the  gaspel,  at  once  the  successor  and 
fJ)rerunnerof  })()pory  ;  they  reiKjUed,  with  all  the  indignation 
of  zealous  faith,  its  liturgy,  its  form  of  worship,  its  most  re. 
mote  Consequences ;  and  reclaimed  for  the  republican  consti- 
tution of  the  church,  the  divine  right  which  the  bishops  had 
usurped. 

For  some  time  af\er  the  first  successes  of  political  reform, 
these  dissensions  impeded  the  progress  of  parliament.  As  soon 
as  religious  questions  came  under  discussion,  the  adversaries 
of  the  court,  hitherto  unanimous,  became  divided,  nay,  op. 

♦Neal,  ii,,343.  f  lb..  342. 
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yther ;  the  majority  often  varied,  and  no  party 
ilf  which  was  on  every  occasion  animated  by  the 
levoted  to  the  same  designs,  and  capable  of  nias- 
ler  sections.  Pym,  Hampden,  the  leading  chiefs 
$al  party,  took  care  to  spare  the  presbyterians, 
d  even  their  most  daring  motions ;  yet  it  was 
that  they  did  not  share  their  fanatical  passions, 
t  they  had  at  heart  was  rather  to  reduce  the  tem- 
of  the  bishops  than  to  alter  the  constitution  of 
and  that  in  the  upper  house,  among  the  most 
8,  the  establishment  had  numerous  partisans.  A 
men  advised  the  king  to  take  advantage  of  these 
ind  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  political  and  re- 
ners,  by  boldly  confiding  to  the  former  the  affairs 

ns  were  accordingly  opened.  The  marquis  of 
ways  earnest  to  interpose  between  the  parties, 
:  active  agent  in  conducting  them  ;  the  earl  of 
loderate  man,  influential  in  the  upper  house,  and 
led  by  the  public,  took  a  dignified  share  in  them, 
of  botli  houses  often  assembled  at  his  house ;  he 
ir  confidence,  and  seoincd  authorized  to  treat  in 
The  king,  who  consented  earlier  than  he  him- 
ive  wished,  first  formed  a  new  privy  council,f  to 
Bedtbnl,  Essex,  Warwick,  Say,  Kimbolton,  and 
vere  summoned  ;  all  of  them  of  the  popular  party, 
tiently  engajrod  in  the  opposition,  but  all  high 
le  pride  of  Charles,  already  wounded  at  bending 
hem,  did  not  permit  hitn  to  carry  the  admission  of 
ver  in  the  scale.  But  the  point  was  insisted  on  ; 
(Cillors  would  not  be  separated  from  their  friends  : 
re  clearly  manifested  to  the  kuig  the  im]X)rtancc 
srs  of  the  commons  whom  he  regarded  with  such 
I.  They,  on  their  side,  without  rejecting  the 
le  them,' manifested  little  eagemess  in  the  matter, 
r,  from  inditference  than  from  perplexity:  by 
5y  would,  indeed,  attain  the  principal  aim  of  all 
hey  would,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  achieve 
on  of  power,  impose  a  ministry  upon  the  crown, 

ion,  ui  9up.  t  lb.,  i.t  308, 
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and  subject  the  kiii<r  to  the  counsels  of  parliament ;  but  then 
he  required  them  to  save  Straflurd  and  the  church ;  in  other 
words,  to  set  at  liberty  their  most  formidable  enemy,  and  to 
break  with  the  presbyterions,  their  warmest  friends.  On  both 
sides  the  perplexity  was  great,  and  distrust  already  too  deep 
to  yield  so  sckui  to  ambition  or  to  fear.  At  len^^h,  however, 
direct  and  precise  projxwals  were  made.  Pym  was  to  be 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Hampden  tutor  lo  the  prince  of 
Wales,  Holies  secretary  of  state;  St.  John  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed attomey-f^eneral.  The  ministry  was  to  have  for  its 
leader  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  the  title  of  lord  hijrh  treasurer. 
The  previous  occupanU  of  these  various  ofHccs  had  tenderiNi 
or  already  given  in  their  resignation.* 

But  during  these  negotiations,  carried  on  by  both  parties 
with  little  hope,  perliaps  also  without  any  warm  desire  of 
success,  otlier  pro})osals  reached  the  king,  far  more  adapted 
to  his  feelings.  Discontent  had  spread  in  the  anny  ;  several 
officers,  members  of  the  lower  house,  too,  had  openly  expresbscil 
it.  "  If,"  said  one  of  them  (conmiissary  Wilmot)  in  the  house, 
"  all  the  Scotch  have  to  do  to  get  their  money  is  to  demand  it, 
the  English  soldiers  will  know  how  to  follow  the  example,"! 
A  report  of  this  feeling  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  queen  ; 
her  favorite,  Henr^'  Jermyn,  established  a  connexion  with 
the  malcontents,  and  by  his  means  slie  received  them  at  White- 
hall,  and  expressed  her  deep  sympathy  with  their  situation, 
the  same,  said  she,  though  far  less  sad,  far  less  perilous,  with 
that  of  the  king.  Lively  and  ingratiating  in  her  manners,  « 
placing  her  whole  hope  in  them,  she  had  little  ditTiculty  io 
I)ersuading  them  that  they  held  the  destiny  of  the  state  in  i 
their  hands.  Secret  conferences  were  established,  in  tiw  ^ 
course  of  which  all  sorts  of  plans  were  brought  forwnrd. 
Some  proiX)sed  that  the  army  should  march  to  London,  and 
forthwith  deliver  the  king  from  his  Ixmdagc ;  others,  niiiro 
sagacious,  merely  proposed  that  it  should  address  to  parliament 
a  petition  expressing  its  devotion  to  the  king  and  the  church : 
declaring,  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  reformation  of  the  state  was 
completed,  and  requiring  n  stop  to  be  put  to  innovation.  Aid 
from  abroad  was  also  discussed,  levies  in  Portugal,  France : 
frivolous  notions,  without  any  result,  but  confidently  advanced 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  73.  &r.  ;  Whitclockc,  11  ;  Sidnev  Papers,  ii..  O;;!. 
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ly  haie-brained  men,  perhaps  just  risen  from  the  dinner-table, 
■^  and  at  all  events  more  intent  upon  pushing  themselves  fi)rwaiti 
than  upon  the  success  of  the  cause.  In  connexion  with  these 
palace  cabalings,  there  were,  in  the  army  itself,  some  intrigues, 
more  active  than  efficacious.  The  malcontents  came  to  and 
firo  between  the  camp  and  London,  and  short  manuscript  pam- 
phlets circulated  in  the  cantonments.  The  king  himself  had, 
after  awhile,  an  interview  with  Percy,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  one  of  the  conspirators ;  he  discounts 
nanoed,  by  Percy's  advice,  all  violent  projects,  all  idea  of 
bringing  the  army  to  London ;  but  the  copy  of  a  petition  was 
submitted  to  him,  as  menacing  to  the  parliament  as  those  daily 
received  by  the  commons  were  to  the  crown  and  the  church. 
He  approved  of  it,  and  to  give  influence  to  the  leaders  of  the 
enterprise,  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  affix  his  initials 
to  it,  in  sign  of  assent.* 
The  plot  continued  without  advancing ;  the  petition  was  not 
'  presented,  but  nothing  escapes  the  distrust  of  a  nation,  and 
once  their  jealousy  is  excited,  they  regard  designs  as  acts, 
words  as  designs.  In  public  places,  in  taverns,  a  multitude 
of  voluntary  spies  collected  the  imprudent  remarks  of  the 
officers,  and  reported  them  to  Pym,  who  had  the  superintend. 
ence  of  this  department.  Ere  long,  treachery  revealed  more ; 
Goring,  one  of  the  conspirators,  discovered  the  whole  to  the 
earl  of  Bedford.  Nothing  had  been  done,  but  the  king  had 
allowed  himself  to  listen  to  propositions  involving  the  worst 
that  was  to  be  feared.  The  leaders  of  the  commons  kept  this 
discovery  to  themselves,  waiting  for  some  great  occasionf  to 
I  make  good  use  of  it ;  they  did  not  even  break  off  the  negotia- 
tions,  still  carried  on  in  the  king's  name  with  reference  to  their 
appointment  to  office.     But,  from  that  moment,  all  hesitation 

•  May,  i.,  97  ;  Clarendon,  i.,  401 ;  ii.,  132 ;  Whitelocke,  45  ;  Rush- 
worth,  i.,  3,  252. 

t  Mr.  Brodie  denies  this  fact  (iii.,  109),  and  thinks  that  Goring  did 
not  reveal  the  plot,  till  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April,  1641. 
This  is,  indeed,  what  mi^ht  be  concluded  from  Husband's  Collection, 
p.  195,  &c. ;  but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  whole  of  this  intrieue, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  different  passages  indicated  in  the  preceding 
note,  prove,  to  my  mind,  that  the  meetings  of  the  officers  commenced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1641,  and  that  Pym  and  his  friends 
had  notice  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  March.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lingard,  x.,  12S,  note  27. 
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disappeared  from  tlieir  councils ;  they  united  themselves  closely 
with  the  fanatic  prcsbylerians,  the  only  party  whose  co-ope- 
ration was  sure,  whose  devotion  was  inexhaustible,  for  they 
alone  had  iixed  principles,  ardent  passions,  a  revolution'  to  ac- 
complish, and  popular  force  to  accomplish  it  with.  Meantime, 
the  destruction  of  Strafford  was  irrevocably  resolved,  and  his 
trial  began  (March  22). 

■  The  whole  house  of  commons  insisted  upon  being  present 
to  support  the  impeachment.  With  them  sat,  for  the  same 
purpose,  commissioners  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Eighty 
peers  acted  us  judges ;  the  bishops  upon  a  desire  to  that  ef- 
fect very  decidedly  expressed  by  the  commons,  declined  being 
present,  as  is  indeed  the  case  always  in  trials  for  life  or  death. 
Above  tlic  peers,  in  a  closed  gallery,  sat  the  king  and  queen, 
anxious  to  see  all  that  passed,  but  desirous  of  concealing,  the 
one  his  anguish,  the  other  her  curiosity.  Around,  in  galleries 
and  on  raised  steps,  was  a  crowd  of  spectators,  of  both  sexes, 
nearly  all  of  high  rank,  already  affected  by  the  pomp  of  the 
spectacle,  the  im]X)rtance  of  the  trial,  and  the  well-known 
character  of  the  accustul.* 

Brought  by  water  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  the 
prisoner  passed  through  the  multitude  assembled  at  the  doors, 
without  confusion  or  insult ;  despite  the  general  hatred,  his 
so  recent  greatness,  his  deportment,  the  very  terror  lately 
attached  to  his  name,  still  conunanded  respect.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded on,  his  form  prematurely  bowed  by  sickness  but  his  eye 
glittoring  and  haughty  as  in  his  youth,  the  crowd  made  way 
and  uncovered,  and  he  saluted  them  with  courtesy,  regarding 
this  donicanor  of  the  people  as  a  good  omen.f  Hope  had  not 
failed  him  ;  he  despised  his  adversaries,  had  well  studied  their 
charges,  and  did  not  doubt  he  should  clear  himself  of  the  crime 
of  high  treason.  The  accusation  of  the  Irish  alone  had  for  a 
moment  astounded  him  ;  he  could  not  understand  how  a  king- 
dom till  then  so  submissive — nay,  so  eager  to  flatter  and  to 
serve  him,  could  thus  so  suddenly  have  changed. 

The  second  day,  an  incident  showed  him  that  he  had  mis- 
understfMKi  his  situation  and  the  difficulties  of  his  defence  :  *'  I 
hope,''  said  he,  "I  shall  easily  repel  the  imputations  of  my 
malicious  enemies."  At  these  words,  Pym,  who  was  managing 

•  May,  i.,  92  ;  State  Trials,  iii.,  1414.       f  State  TriaU,  iii..  1417. 
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il,  angrily  took  him  up.  <<  It  is  to  the  commons  this 
Lb  addressed :  and  I  pronounce  it  a  crime  thus  to  chaise 
rith  malicious  enmity."  Strafford,  agitated  at  this,  fell 
lis  knees,  apologized,  and  from  that  moment,  perfectly 
nd  self-possessed,  allowed  to  escape  him  not  one  sign  of 
>r  even  of  impatience,  not  a  word  which  could  be  turned 
thim.* 

seventeen  days,  he,  unaided,  against  thirteen  accusers 
elieved  one  another,  argued  the  charges  which  they 
It  forward.  A  great  many  were  incontestably  proved, 
dng  him  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  But  others,  fbol- 
izaggerated  or  blindly  credited  by  hatred,  were  easily 
d,  and  none,  in  truth,  came  within  the  legal  definition 
1  treason.  Strafford  applied  all  his  efforts  to  dispossess 
yf  this  character,  speaking  with  magnanimity  of  his 
ections,  of  his  frailties,  opposing  a  modest  dignity  to  the 
je  of  his  adversaries,  and  proving,  without  contumely, 
»ion-bom  illegality  of  their  proceedings.  Disgraceful 
68  impeded  his  defence  ;  his  counsel,  obtained  with  great 
Ity,  and  despite  the  commons,  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
icts,  nor  to  examine  the  witnesses ;  permission  to  bring 
d  witnesses  for  the  defence  was  not  granted  him  till 
lays  before  the  trial  commenced,  though  most  of  them 
Q  Ireland.  At  every  opportunity,  he  claimed  his  right, 
d  his  judges  if  they  consented  to  acknowledge  it,  made 
Qplaint  when  they  refused,  and  simply  replied  to  his 
»,  who  were  angry  at  the  delays  created  by  his  able 
e :  "  I  have  as  much  right,  I  believe,  to  defend  my  life, 
rs  have  to  assail  it." 

auch  energy  embarrassed  and  humiliated  the  accusers. 
(March  25,  April  9),  the  commons  summoned  the  lords 
eed  more  rapidly  with  a  trial,  which,  they  said,  caused 
)  lose  time  highly  precious  to  the  country  .f  The  lords 
I ;  the  success  of  the  accused  gave  them  back  a  little 
.  When  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  over,  before 
rd's  counsel  had  opened  their  lips,  or  he  himself  had 
id  his  defence,  the  impeachment  committee  felt  them, 
conquered,  at  least  as  to  the  proof  of  high  treason, 
icitement  of  the  commons  became  extreme :  favored  by 

e  Trials,  iii.,  1420.  f  Pari.  Hi»t.,  ii.,  743. 
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the  letter  of  the  law  and  his  own  fatal  genias,  this  great  cri- 
minal, then,  was  about  to  escape  them,  and  reform,  scarcely 
born,  would  once  more  have  to  sustain  the  attack  of  its  n\obl 
dangerous  enemy.  A  sudden  and  bold  stroke  was  resolved 
upon.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  a  hard,  coarse-minded  man,  pro- 
jx)sed  to  declare  Strafford  guilty  and  to  condemn  him  by  act 
of  parliament  (April  10,  1(541).  This  proceeding,  which 
dis[jensed  the  judges  from  all  law,  was  not  without  cxamj)le, 
though  its  precedents  all  belonged  to  periods  of  tyranny,  and 
had  even  been  denounceil  soon  after  their  occurrence,  as  ini- 
quitous. Some  notes  found  among  the  papers  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  Vane,  and  given  to  Pym  by  his  son,*  were  pnxluced 
as  supplementary  pnwf  sufficient  to  make  out  high  ireasim. 
Tiiey  imputed  to  Stratl<:)rd  that  he  had  advised  the  king,  in 
open  council,  to  employ  the  Irish  army  to  quell  England. 
The  words  they  attributed  to  him,  though  contradicteti  by  the 
evidence  of  several  members  of  the  council,  and  in  them- 
selves susceptible  of  a  less  odious  interpretation,  were  too 
contbrmahle  with  his  general  conduct,  and  with  the  maxims 
he  had  often  declared,  not  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on 
all  minds.  The  bill  immediately  obtained  a  first  reading. 
Some  thought  they  were  sacrificing  the  law  to  justice,  others 
justice  to  necessity. 

All  this  while  the  trial  went  on,  for  the  commons  would  not 
give  up  any  chance  against  the  accused,  nor  allow  the  peril 
of  the  act  of  [)arliament  to  relea.se  him  from  that  of  the  legal 
judgment.  Before  his  counsel  began  to  s]H>ak  on  the  ques- 
tion of  law,  Strafford  resumed  his  defence  (April  13),  h»? 
s|K)ke  long  and  with  marvellous  el(X]uence,  applying  himst^lt' 
to  prove  that  by  no  law  could  any  one  of  his  actions  be  charged 
as  high  treason.  Conviction  every  moment  grew  stronger  in 
the  mmds  of  his  judges,  and  he  ably  followed  its  progress, 
adapting  his  words  to  the  impressions  he  saw  springing  up, 
de(^ply  agitated,  but  not  allowing  his  emotion  to  keep  him  fmin 
perceiving  and  marking  what  was  passing  around  him.  "  My 
lords,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "these  gentlemen  tell  me  they 
speak  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth  against  my  arbitrary 
laws  ;  give  me  leave  to  say  it,  I  speak  in  defence  of  the  com- 

•  His  name  was  Harry  Vano,  the  same  as  his  father's.  It  is  be  wh> 
will  always  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  inde- 
pendent party. 
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monwealth,  against  their  arbitrary  treason.  .  .  .  My  lords,  do 
we  not  live  by  laws,  and  must  we  be  punished  by  laws  before 
they  be  made  ?  My  lords,  if  this  crime,  which  they  call 
arbitrary  treason,  had  been  marked  by  any  discemer  of  the 
law,  the  ignorance  thereof  should  be  no  excuse  for  me ;  but 
if  it  be  no  law  at  all,  how  can  it  in  nsor  or  strictness  itself 
condemn  me  ?  Beware  you  do  not  woke  these  sleeping  lions, 
by  the  searching  out  some  neglected  moth-eaten  records ;  they 
may  one  day  tear  you  and  your  posterity  to  pieces.  It  was 
your  ancestors'  care  to  chain  them  up  within  the  barricadoes 
of  statutes  ;  be  not  you  ambitious  to  be  more  skilful  and  curi- 
ous  than  your  forefathers  in  the  art  of  killing.  For  my  poor 
self,  were  it  not  for  your  lordships'  interest,  and  the  interest 
of  a  saint  in  heaven,  who  had  left  me  those  sacred  pledges  aa 
earth," — at  this  his  breath  stopped,  and  he  shed  tears  abun- 
dantly  on  mentioning  his  wife,  but  looking  up  again  immedi- 
ately,  he  continued — "  I  should  never  take  the  pains  to  keep 
up  this  ruinous  cottage  of  mine  ;  it  is  laden  with  such  infirmi- 
ties,  that,  in  truth,  I  have  no  great  pleasure  to  carry  it  about 
with  me  any  longer."  Again  he  stopped,  as  if  seeking  an 
idea  :  "  My  lords, — my  loSs, — my  lords,  something  more  I 
had  to  say,  but  my  voice  and  spirits  fail  me  ;  only  I  do,  in  all 
humility  and  submission,  cast  myself  down  before  your  lord- 
ships' feet ;  and  whether  your  judgment  in  my  case  be  either 
for  life  or  death,  it  shall  be  righteous  in  my  eyes,  and  received 
with  a  Te  Deum  laudamus.'^ 

The  auditory  were  seized  with  pity  and  admiration.  Pym 
was  about  to  answer ;  Strafford  looked  at  him ;  menace 
gleamed  in  the  immobility  of  his  mien ;  his  pale  and  pro- 
truded lip  bore  the  expression  of  passionate  scorn  ;  Pym  was 
agitated,  and  paused  ;  his  hands  trembled,  and  he  sought  with- 
out  finding  it  a  paper  which  was  just  before  his  eyes.  It  was 
the  answer  he  had  prepared,  and  which  he  read  without  being 
listened  to  by  any  one,  himself  hastening  to  finish  wi  harangue 
foreign  to  the  feelings  of  tho  assembly,  and  which  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  delivering.* 

Emotion  passes  away,  ai^er  remains !  that  of  Pym  and  his 
friends  was  at  its  height.  They  hastened  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  of  attainder  (April  14).     In  vain  did  Selden,  the 

•  State  Trials,  iii.,  1469. 
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oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  the  defenders  of  liberty,  HoU 
bome,  one  of  Hampden's  counsel  in  the  affair  of  shipmoney, 
and  several  others,*  oppose  it.  It  was  now  the  only  resource 
of  the  party  ;  for  they  clearly  saw  that  the  lords  would  not 
condemn  Strafford  as  judges  and  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
They  even  wished  the  trial  to  be  at  once  suspended,  that 
Stratford's  counsel  should  not  be  heard  ;  and  such  was  their 
violence,  that  they  talked  of  summoning  to  the  bar  and  pun. 
ishing  "those  insolent  counsel  who  dared  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  a  man  whom  the  house  had  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason."  The  lords  resisted  these  outrageous  propositions ; 
Strafford's  counsel  were  heard,  but  the  commons  did  not  an- 
swer  them,  did  not  even  go  to  hear  them,  saying  it  was  beneath 
their  dignity  to  dispute  with  lawyers ;  and  four  days  af^er, 
notwithstanding  the  active  opposition  of  lord  Digby,  till  then 
one  of  Strafford's  most  furious  assailants,  the  bill  of  attainder 
passed  its  third  reading  (Apr.  2l).*f 

At  this  intelligence  the  afBicted  king  only  thought  how  he 
might  save  the  earl,  no  matter  at  what  price  :  "  Be  sure,"  he 
wrote  to  him,  "  on  my  royal  word,  that  you  shall  not  suffer, 
either  in  your  life,  or  in  your  fortune,  or  in  your  honor." 
Every  engine  was  set  at  work  with  all  the  blind  haste  of  fear 
and  grief.  The  chiefs  of  the  commons  were  offered  all  sorts 
of  concessions  ;  a  plot  was  concerted  for  the  escape  of  the  pri- 
soner. But  the  plot  injured  the  negotiations,  the  neffotiaticms 
the  plot.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  who  appeared  disposed  to  some 
compliance,  died  suddenly.  The  earl  of  Essex,  in  answer  to 
Hyde,  who  was  speaking  of  the  insurmountable  resistance 
that  the  king's  conscience  would  oppose  to  the  bill,  said  :— 
"  The  king  is  obliged  to  conform  himself  and  his  own  under- 
standing to  the  advice  and  conscience  of  his  parliament."^ 
Sir  William  Balfour,  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  was  ofiered 
20,000/.  and  one  of  Strafford's  daughters  in  marriage  for  hb 
Jon,  if  he  would  aid  his  escape  ;  he  refused.  He  was  or- 
dered to  receive  into  the  prison,  under  the  name  of  guards,  a 
hundred  chosen  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Billingsley,  a 
discontented  officer ;  ho  informed  the  commons  of  the  offer 
and  of  the  order.  Every  day  witnessed  the  formation  and 
failure  of  some  new  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  earl.     At 
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lilt,  the  king,  contrary  to  Strafibrd's  own  judgment,  caused 
bodi  houses  to  be  summoned,  and,  acknowledmng  the  earl's 
&ult8  and  promising  that  he  would  never  employ  him  again, 
not  even  as  a  constable,  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
aigument,  no  fear,  would  ever  make  him  consent  to  his  death 
(May  1). 

But  the  hatred  of  the  commons  was  inflexible,  and  more 
daring  than  the  king's  grief:  they  had  foreseen  his  resistance, 
and  prepared  the  means  of  overcoming  it.  Ever  since  the 
bfll  of  attainder  had  been  carried  to  the  upper  house,  the  mul- 
titude assembled  daily  round  Westminster  Hall,  armed  with 
swords,  knives,  and  sticks,  shouting,  *<  Justice  !  Justice  !"  and 
menacing  the  lords  who  delayed  their  vote.*  Anmdelf  was 
obliged  to  get  out  of  his  carriage,  and,  hat  in  hand,  beg  of  tiie 
multitude  to  retire,  undertaking  to  press  the  accomplishment 
of  their  wishes.  Fifty-nine  members  of  the  commons  had 
voted  against  the  bill ;  their  names  were  placarded  in  the 
streets,  with  these  words  :  Here  are  the  StraffordianSf  traitors  to 
their  country  /  The  pulpit  sent  fortli  similar  denunciations  ; 
the  ministers  preached  and  prayed  for  the  punishment  of  a 
great  delinquent.  The  lords,  acting  upon  a  message  from  the 
king,  complained  of  these  disorders  to  the  commons  (May  3), 
the  commons  returned  no  answer.^  Yet  the  bill  still  remained 
in  suspense.  A  decisive  blow,  kept  in  reserve  for  such  an 
occasion,  was  resolved  upon  :  Pym,  summoning  fear  to  the 
aid  of  vengeance,  from  his  place  in  the  house,  denounced  the 
plot  of  the  court  and  the  officers  to  raise  the  army  against  the 
parliament  (May  d).§  Some  of  those  implicated  absconded, 
which  confirmed  every  suspicion.  A  wild  terror  took  posses- 
sion of  the  house  and  of  the  people.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
doors  should  be  closed,  and  that  all  members'  letters  should  be 
opened  (May  11).||  Absurd  alanns  still  further  added  to  the 
agitation  of  men's  minds.  A  report  was  spread  in  the  city 
(May  15)  that  the  house  of  commons,  having  been  undermined, 
was  about  to  be  blown  up  ;  the  militia  took  to  their  arms  ;  an 
immense  multitude  rushed  to  Westminster.  Sir  Walter  Earl 
hastened  to  inform  the  house  of  the  rumor ;  as  he  was  speak- 
ing, Mr.    Middleton  and  Mr.   Moyle,  remarkably  corpulent 


•  Pari.  Hiat,  ii.,  755  ;  Whitelocke,  45. 
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men,  rose  suddenly  to  listen  to  him ;  the  floor  creaked  :  "  The 
house  is  blowing  up !"  cried  several  of  the  members,  rushing 
out  of  the  hall,  which  was  immediately  thronged  with  the 
po])ulace ;  and  there  was  another  scene  of  the  same  nature  in 
the  course  of  the  week.*  In  the  midst  of  so  much  excite- 
ment, measures  skilfully  planned  were  establishing  the  empire 
of  the  commons  and  the  success  of  their  designs.  In  imita- 
tion  of  the  Scottish  covenant,  an  oath  of  union,  tor  the  defence 
of  the  protostant  religion  and  the  public  liberties,  was  taken 
by  Iwtli  houses  ;  the  commons  even  wished  to  extend  it  to  the 
people ;  and  on  the  lords  declining  to  sanction  this,  declared 
whoever  should  refuse  to  take  it  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
in  churcli  or  statc.f  Finally,  to  secure  the  future  from  any 
|>eril,  a  bill  was  pro})osed,  declaring  that  this  parliament  could 
not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent  (May  7)4  Even 
this  during  measure  scarcely  occasioned  any  surprise;  the 
ncces.sity  of  giving  a  guarantee  to  loans,  now,  it  was  said, 
more  diMcult  to  obtain  than  ever,  served  as  a  pretext ;  the 
general  excitement  stifled  all  objection.  The  lords  attempti^ 
to  amend  the  bill,  but  in  vain :  the  upper  house  was  con. 
que  red ;  and  the  judges  now  extended  to  its  weakness  the 
sanction  of  their  own  cowardice ;  they  declared  that  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law  the  crimes  of  Straflbnl  really  consti- 
tutcd  high  treason.^  The  bill  of  attainder  was  submitted  to  .i 
last  debate  :  thirty-four  of  the  lonls  who  had  attended  the  trial 
absented  themselves  ;  among  those  present,  twenty -six  voted 
for  the  bill,  nineteen  against  it  (May  7),||  nothing  more  was 
needed  but  the  king's  consent. 

Charles  still  resisted,  thinking  himself  incapable  of  such 
dishonor.  He  sent  for  Ilolles,  Straflbrd's  brother-in-law,  and 
who,  on  this  ground,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  prosecution. 
"  Wliat  can  l)e  tlone  to  save  him  ?"  he  asked,  with  anguish. 
Ilolles  advised  that  StraflTord  should  solicit  the  king  for  a 
reprieve,  and  that  the  king  should  go  in  person  to  present  his 
petition  to  parliament,  in  a  speech  which  Holies  himself  drew 
up  on  the  spot :  at  the  same  time,  he  promised  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  induce  his  friends  to  be  satisfled  with  the  earl's 
banishment :  the  matter  thus  arranged,  they  parted.    Already, 

♦  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  7s3.  f  lb.,  77S;  Neal,  ii.,3S2. 
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it  is  said,  the  efibrts  of  Holies  had  met  with  some  sucoeaiy 
when  the  queen,  ever  hostile  to  Strafibrd,  alanned  at  the  out- 
breaks of  the  people,  each  day  more  violent,  and  moreover,  it 
is  reported,  fearing,  from  the  information  of  some  of  her  con- 
fidants,  that  to  save  his  life,  the  earl  had  engaged  to  reveal  all 
be  knew  of  her  intrigues,  came  and  beset  the  king  with  her 
suspicions  and  terrors:*  her  alarm  was  so  great  that  she 
wished  to  fly,  to  return  to  France,  and  she  was  dready  making 
preparations  for  her  departure.f  Moved  by  the  tears  of  his 
wife,  incapable  of  deciding  for  himself,  Charles  first  assem- 
bled a  privy  council,  and  Sien  the  bishops.  Juxon,  bishop  of 
London,  alone  counselled  him  to  obey  his  conscience ;  all  the 
others,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  particular,  an  intriguing 
prelate,  long  opposed  to  the  court,  urged  him  to  sacrifice  an 
individual  to  the  throm,  his  conscience  as  a  man  to  his  con- 
science as  a  king4  He  had  scarce  quitted  the  council 
chamber,  when  a  letter  from  Strafford  was  delivered  to  him 
(May  9) :  "  Sire,"  wrote  the  earl,  "  afler  a  long  and  hard 
struggle,  I  have  come  to  the  only  resolution  befitting  me ;  all 
private  interest  should  give  way  to  the  happiness  of  your 
sacred  person,  and  of  the  state.  I  entreat  you  to  remove,  by 
attending  to  this  bill,  the  obstacle  which  prevents  a  happy 
concord  between  you  and  your  subjects.  Sire,  my  consent 
herein  shall  acquit  you  more  to  God  than  all  the  world  can 
do  beside.  To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury  done.  By 
God's  grace,  my  soul,  about  to  quit  this  body,  forgives  all  men 
all  things,  with  infinite  contentment.  I  only  ask  that  you 
would  grant  to  my  poor  son  and  his  three  sisters,  as  much 
kindness,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  their  unfortunate  father 
shall  be  deemed  to  merit,  according  as  he  shall  one  day  ere 
lon^  be  held  guilty  or  innocent.  "§ 

The  next  day,  the  secretary  of  state,  Carleton,  went,  on 
the  part  of  th§  king,  to  inform  Strafibrd  that  he  had  consented 
to  the  fatal  bill.  (May  10.)  The  earl  seemed  somewhat  sur- 
prised, and,  for  his  only  answer,  rabing  his  hands  to  heaven, 

♦  Burnet's  Own  Times. 

t  See  1  letter  of  M.  de  Montrenil,  the  French  mrniBter,  dated  the 
3rid  May,  1641 ;  Mazure,  Hist  de  la  Revolution  de  16S8,  iii.,  422. 
t  Clarendon,  i.,  396.  §  State  Trials,  iii.,  1516. 
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exclaimed,  "  Nolite  confidere  principibus  et  filiis  hominum, 
quia  non  est  salus  in  illis."* 

Instead  of  going  in  person,  as  he  had  promised  Holies,  to 
beg  a  reprieve  of  parliament,  the  king  contented  himself  with 
sending  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  a  letter,  which  concluded 
with  this  postscript,  *^U  he  must  die,  it  would  be  a  charity  to 
spare  him  till  Saturday."  The  houses  read  the  letter  twice, 
and  without  noticing  this  cold  request,  ordered  the  execution 
for  the  next  day.     (May  11.) 

The  governor  of  the  Tower,  who  was  to  accompany  Straf- 
ford,f  urged  him  to  take  a  carriage,  to  escape  the  violence  of 
the  people  :  "  No,  Master  lieutenant,"  answered  he,  "  I  dare 
look  death  in  the  face,  and  I  hope  the  people  too.  Have  you 
a  care  that  I  do  not  escape,  and  I  care  not  how  I  die,  whether 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by  fKe  madness  and  fury 
of  the  people ;  if  that  may  give  them  better  content,  it  is  all 
one  to  me :"  and  he  went  out  on  foot,  preceding  the  guards, 
and  looking  around  on  all  sides,  as  if  he  had  been  marching 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  As  he  passed  the  chamber  where 
Laud  was  imprisoned,  he  stopped ;  the  evening  before  he  had 
sent  to  request  him  to  be  at  the  window,  and  to  bless  him 
on  his  way  :  "  My  lord,"  he  bowed  and  said,  "  your  prayers 
and  your  blessing."  The  archbishop  extended  his  arms  to- 
wardis  him,  but  of  a  mind  less  firm  than  his  friend's,  and  that 
enervated  by  age,  he  fell  back  senseless.  **  Farewell,  my 
lord,"  said  Strafibnl,  as  he  moved  on,  "  God  protect  your  in- 
nocency !"  Arrived  at  the  scaffold,  he  ascended  without  hesi- 
tation, followed  by  his  brother,  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
and  several  of  his  friends,  knelt  down  an  instant,  then  rose 
and  addressed  the  people :  "  I  desire,"  said  he,  "  for  this  king- 
dom, every  earthly  prosperity ;  while  I  lived,  this  was  my 
constant  endeavor ;  dying,  it  is  my  only  wish.  But  I  entreat 
each  and  all  of  you,  who  listen  to  me,  to  examine  yourselves 
seriously,  your  hands  on  your  hearts,  whether  the  beginning 
reformation  of  a  kingdom  should  be  written  in  characters  of 
blood  ;  think  over  this  when  you  go  to  your  homes.  Never 
let  me  be  so  unhappy,  that  the  least  drop  of  my  blood  should 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  any  of  you ;  but  f  fear  you  are 

•  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for  in  them 
there  is  no  salvation.*'— Whitelocke,  46. 
t  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  760. 
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I  wioDff  way."  He  knelt  down  a^ain,  and  prayed  for  a 
liter  of  an  hour ;  then,  turning  to  his  friends,  he  took  leave 
them  all,  shaking  hands  with  each,  and  giving  each  some 
rice.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  nigh  done  !  one  stroke 
1  make  my  wife  husbandless,  my  dear  children  fatherless, 
1  my  poor  servants  masterless,  and  will  separate  me  from 
^  dear  brother  and  all  my  friends !  But  let  God  be  to  you 
1  them  all  in  all !"  As  he  disrobed,  <<  I  thank  God,"  added 
,  *'  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  nor  daunted  with  any  discou- 
jement  rising  from  my  fears  ;  but  do  as  cheerfully  put  off 
gfioublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed." 
>  called  the  executioner,  forgave  him,  prayed  an  instant, 
d  his  head  on  the  block,  and  gave  the  signal  himself.  His 
■d  fell ;  the  executioner  held  it  up  to  the  people,  saying, 
jiod  save  the  king  P  Violent  acclamations  burst  forth  ; 
reral  bands  of  men  spread  through  the  city,  celebrating 
nr  victory  with  loud  shouts;  but  others  retired  silently, 
icd  with  doubt  and  uneasiness  as  to  the  justice  of  the  wish 
iv  had  just  seen  fulfilled.* 

Disturbed  by  the  exhibition  of  the  latter  feeling,  the  com- 
)os  did  all  in  their  power  to  repress  it ;  nothing  more 
itates  conquerors  than  to  find  a  dead  enemy  still  dangerous, 
r.  Taylor,  for  having  said,  in  private  conversation,  that  they 
d  committed  a  murder  with  the  sword  of  justice,  was  sent 
the  Tower,  expelled  the  house,  and  declared  incapable  of 
er  taking  his  seat  again  (May  27).f  Lord  Digby  had  pub- 
bed  his  speech  against  the  bill  of  attainder ;  the  house  for- 
de  its  circulation,  and  had  it  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
in  (July  13).:^  Never  had  their  strength  appeared  so 
eat,  so  firmly  established  ;  the  king  consenting  to  the  death 
the  earl,  had  also  adopted,  almost  without  looking  at  it,  the 
1  which  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  dissolving  parliament 
thout  its  own  consent.  Yet  the  commons  still  needed  secu- 
y ;  and  the  more  their  power  increased,  the  more  they  felt 
ipelled  towards  tyranny.  The  king,  in  delivering  up  Straf- 
rd  to  them,  had  lowered  himself  in  their  eyes,  but  given 
em  no  greater  confidence  in  him,  and  hatred,  still  deeper 
an  before,  redoubled  their  mistrust.  A  royalist  party,  be- 
ies  that  of  the  court,  began,  moreover,  to  form  amongst  them. 

•  State  Trials,  iii.,  1521 ;  Warwick's  Mem.  (1702),  164. 
t  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  815.  X  lb.,  754. 
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Pym,  Hampden  and  Holies  found  themselves  obliged  to  ally 
themselves  more  and  more  closely  with  the  sectaries,  and  this 
alliance  displeased  even  the  warm  friends  of  libertv.  "  To 
what  purpose,"  they  asked,  "  embarrass  political  reform  with 
doubtful  questions  ?  In  matters  of  worship  and  discipline, 
opinion  differs;  against  absolute  power,  England  is  unani- 
mous  ;  that  is  the  only  enemy  we  should  hunt  down  without 
mercy."  Sometimes  this  view  of  things  prevailed,  and  the 
house,  resuming  the  examination  of  grievances,  recovered  its 
unanimity.  The  abolition  of  the  star  chamber,  of  the  north- 
ern court,  the  court  of  high  commission,  of  all  arbitrary  tiflni- 
nals,  was  definitively  pronounced,  and  the  king,  after  two 
days'  hesitation,  gave  his  assent  (July  5).*  Political  reform, 
such,  at  least,  as  it  had  at  first  been  wished  for  and  conceived, 
seemed  accomplished;  but  to  what  parpose  set  it  down  in 
statutes,  if  the  carrying  it  out  was  to  be  lefl  to  its  enemies  ? 
The  king's  hesitation,  the  rumors  of  plots,  the  defections  per- 
ceived  or  foreseen  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  awakened 
alarm ;  to  lose  power,  the  parliamentary  leaders  felt  would 
be  to  ruin  themselves  and  their  cause  ;  to  retain  it,  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  people  was  necessary,  and  the  people,  devoted  to 
the  presbyterians,  claimed  in  its  turn  a  share  of  the  triumph. 
All  the  motions  against  the  church  re-appeared ;  the  Soots 
even  began  openly  to  solicit  for  uniformity  of  worship  in  the 
two  countries.  These  attempts  once  more  failed  ;  and  then 
ill  success,  the  perplexity  into  which  both  houses  were 
thrown  by  so  many  passions  and  heterogeneous  designs,  gave 
to  their  proceedings  an  appearance  of  uncertainty  and  weari- 
ness, out  of  which  some  promised  themselves  repose.  But  the 
religious  struggle  became  more  and  more  decided ;  the  sec- 
taries grew  lx)I(ler,  the  church  was  more  and  more  shaken. 
Even  in  the  upper  house,  her  firmest  support,  everything  at- 
tested her  decline :  the  spiritual  lords  were  no  longer,  accord- 
injr  to  ancient  custom,  mentioned  separately  at  the  head  of  the 
bills  ;  the  clerk  of  the  house,  when  reading  them,  affected  to 
turn  his  back  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  in  public  ceremo- 
nies the  temporal  lords  assumed  the  precedence.f  These 
symptoms  did  not  escape  the  presbyterian  party,  who  inces- 
santly renewed  their  attacks,  took  the  lead  of  the  political  rc- 

♦  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  S53.  f  Neal,  ii.,  410.  411 
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formers,  whom  they  maintained  in  the  posseasion  of  power, 
nod,  notwithstanding  apparent  reverses,  daily  advanced  towards 
success. 

The  king,  all  at  once,  recalled  to  mind  his  project  of  visit- 
ing Scotland,  where  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  at 
last  about  to  be  concluded,  called,  he  said,  for  his  presence. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  the  queen,  giving  out  ill 
health  as  the  pretext,  was  preparing  to  depart  for  the  conti- 
nent. The  malcontent  army  lay  on  the  road  the  king  would 
take,  and  the  queen V  connexions  with  the  continent  had  lone 
IH^  matter  of  suspicion.  This  double  journey,  sudden  and 
simultaneous,  gave  distrust  the  fuel  it  required.  Its  doubts 
were  quite  legitimate.  Without  power  or  influence  in  Lon- 
d(m<  imrrounded  by  useless  courtiers  and  panic-struck  coun- 
cillors,  Charles  had  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  kingdom 
of  his  fathers,  and  the  absolute  monarchs  of  Europe.  In  Scot- 
land, he  intended,  by  yielding  all  demands,  both  as  to  church 
and  state,  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  people,  and  to  load  the 
lords  with  favors.  In  the  army,  a  visit  from  him,  and  the 
conciliatory  deportment  he  contemplated,  could  not  fail  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  partisans.  As  to  the  continent,  his 
views  were  less  precise ;  but  without  imagining  or  even  fore- 
seeing war,  he  already  sought  money  and  allies.  The  com- 
mons did  not  give  utterance  to  their  suspicions  ;  but  they  re- 
quired that  the  queen  should  not  leave  London,  and  that  the 
king  should  defer  his  departure  (June  26).  Charles  exhibited 
some  displeasure  at  this,  affecting  to  regard  the  request  as  an 
unmeaning  caprice.  To  make  it  supposed  that  he  attached 
no  importance  to  his  answer,  he  referred  the  commons  for  it 
to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who,  he  said,  solicited  him  to 
hasten  his  journey,  and  to  the  queen  herself  The  Scots  wil- 
lingly agreed  to  a  delay  ;  and  the  queen  readily  promised  not 
to  depart.*  Reassured  for  a  moment,  the  commons  pressingly 
urged  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  hitherto  purposely  retarded. 
Letters  from  the  house  guaranteed  the  troops  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  their  demands.  To  provide  for  this,  some  zealous 
citizens  had  their  plate  melted  ;  fresh  loans  were  ordered,  new 
taxes  imposed.f     But  the  disbanding  proceeded  slowly,  from 

•Pari  Hist,  ii.,  646,  et  aeq.  ,  ^  ^ 

t  May,  i.,  105 ;  Pari.  Hiat,  ii.,  841.  The  interest  demanded  for  this 
loan  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent. 
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the  want  of  money,  and  also  from  the  difficulties  interposed  by 
many  of  the  officers.*  The  king  secretly  congratulated  him- 
self upon  this  circumstance ;  it  made  the  commons  resume 
their  anxieties.  The  delay  agreed  upon  had  now  expired. 
The  commons  solicited  another,  but  without  success  (Aug. 
8)  ;f  the  king  announced  that  he  was  about  to  depart.  The 
house  started  the  project  of  demanding  that  a  regent  should  be 
appointed  during  his  absence,  that  public  business  might  not 
be  suspended ;  but  the  idea  was  not  acted  upon 4  The  king 
contented  himself  with  naming  the  earl  of  Essex  captain- 
general  south  of  Trent,  and  departed  on  the  lOth  of  AugufI, 
mil  of  hopes  which  he  could  not  help  giving  vague  utterance 
to,  but  of  which  no  one  could  conceive  the  grounds. 

The  house  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  they  only  lost 
time  by  sitting  uncertain  and  inactive  during  his  al^nce.  It 
was  much  more  important  to  them  to  watch  closely  their  ad- 
versaries, and  to  refresh  the  zeal  of  their  partisans  in  the 
counties.  After  a  fortnight  of  barren  sittings,  they  resolved  to 
adjourn  (Aug.  27).§  Many  of  the  members  wished  to  look 
after  their  private  concerns,  or  to  take  some  repose  ;  but  the 
leaders  allowed  themselves  no  rest  whatever.  A  committee 
under  the  direction  of  Hamj)dcn  was  sent  to  Scotland,  to  re- 
main near  the  king,  and  watch  over  the  interests  of  parlia- 
ment. {|  Another  committee,  numerous  and  invested  with 
large  jx)wers,  sat  at  Westminster  in  the  inter\'al  of  the  two 
sessions  ;  Pym  acted  as  its  chairman.  The  house  of  lords 
took  similar  mcasures.lT  A  great  many  members  spread 
tlieniselves  over  the  country,  eager  to  diffuse  their  sentiments 
and  their  fears.  Both  parties,  under  the  appearance  of  a 
truce,  were  seeking  abroad  new  strength,  both  meditating  new 
contests. 

In  passing  through  the  English  army,  which  was  disband- 
ing, and  the  Scottish  army,  which  was  returning  home,  the 
king  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  stop  long.  Still  his  attempts 
with  the  soldiers,  particularly  among  the  officers,  were  so 
public  that  lord  Holland,  who  presided  over  the  disbanding, 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  ISI  t  Pari.  Hist.,  ii..  S97.  t  H).,  S92. 

6  The  recess  was  to  last  from  Sept.  8  to  Oct.  20 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  904. 

0  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  90*2.  This  committee  was  composed  of  six  mem 
bers — namely,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Howard,  sir  William  Armyn, 
sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  John  Hampden. 
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wrote  an  anxious  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  earl  of  Essex* 
(Aug.  16),  adding,  that  on  his  return  to  London  he  would  tell 
him  nx>re.  Arrived  in  Edinburgh,  Charles  made  to  the  par- 
liament and  church  of  Scotland  all  the  concessions  they  de. 
manded  :  triennial  parliaments,  the  abrogation  of  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  prosecution  of  the  principal  op- 
ponents of  the  covenant,  even  the  intervention  of  parliament 
in  the  nomination  of  the  privy  council,  nothing  was  refused. 
The  king  lent  himself  to  the  presbyterian  worship,  with  a 
gravity  which  had  nothing  of  the  air  of  mere  complaisance 
about  it,  assiduously  attending  their  frequent  prayers,  and  lis- 
tening attentively  to  their  long  sermons ;  and,  whether  lay- 
men  or  ecclesiastics,  noblemen  or  citizens,  the  chiefe  of  the 
covenanters  were  treated  with  marked  favors ;  titles,  offices, 
promises,  pensions  were  lavished  upon  them. 

On  a  sudden,  rumor  went  through  the  city  (early  in  October) 
that  the  most  influential  noblemen  in  parliament,  Hamilton  and 
Argyle,  had  quitted  it,  followed  by  their  friends,  and  had  re- 
tire to  Kinneil  castle,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Lanark, 
Hamilton's  brother,  to  escape  the  danger  of  an  arrest  and  even 
of  assassination.  The  astonishment  at  this  was  extreme  ;  all 
asked,  none  could  give  an  answer,  what  had  inspired  the  fugi- 
tives with  such  fears,  the  king  with  such  designs.  Strange 
conjectures  spread  abroad  ;  the  king  haughtily  complained  of 
them  as  an  insult,  and  demanded  of  parliament  the  ex- 
clusion of  Hamilton,  till  his  honor  was  vindicated.  The 
parliament,  firm  but  circumspect,  formed  no  sudden  decision, 
but  ordered  an  inquiry.  Numerous  witnesses  were  heard  ;  the 
committee  made  its  report ;  it  declared,  without  going  into 
particulars,  that  there  was  no  occasion  of  reparation  to  the 
king,  of  fear  to  the  fugitives.  The  two  noblemen  returned  to 
parliament,  remained  silent,  as  did  Charles,  on  what  had 
passed,  and  from  them  the  public  learned  nothing  further. 

Neither  party  wished  it  should  be  better  informed ;  but, 
meantime,  the  matter  had  somehow  been  explained  to  it.  At 
the  time  the  king,  in  order  to  gain  over  Scotland  against  Eng- 
land, was  making  so  many  concessions,  he  was  meditating  the 
overthrow  of  his  enemies  in  both  kingdoms.  Convinced  that 
the  judges  could  not  do  otherwise  than  condenm  as  treason  the 

*  Clirendon,  i.,  424. 
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correspondence  of  the  English  malcontents  with  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  which  preceded  and  perhaps  produced  the  last  in- 
vasion, he  had  come  to  Scotland  himself  to  seek  for  proofs, 
purposing  on  his  return,  to  bring  against  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  that  accusation  which  Stratford,  anticipated  by  their 
mure  rapid  movements,  had  not  been  able  even  to  announce. 
A  young  and  daring  nobleman,  at  first  devoted  to  the  covenant, 
but  since  restored  to  the  king's  favor,  the  earl  of  Montrose,  had 
engaged  to  procure  for  him  the  so  anxiously  desired  dricuments. 
Relying  upon  this  promise,  Charles  commenced  his  jouniey  to 
the  North  ;  but  before  he  arrived,  a  letter  in  cipher,  intercepted 
by  Argyle,  had  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Scots,  and  the 
king  found  Montrose  in  prison.  Animated  by  the  danger  and 
burning  for  revenge,  the  earl  sent  him  word  that  if  he  could 
see  him  he  would  acquaint  him  with  his  real  enemies,  and 
their  past  machinations.  By  the  aid  of  some  trusty  frienil«, 
Montrose  secretly  quitted  his  prison,  went  at  night  to  the  king^s 
bedchamber,  told  him  all  he  knew,  accused  Hamilton  of  having, 
with  Argyle,  taken  part  in  the  plans  of  the  malcontents,  assure^l 
the  king  that  their  papers  would  furnish  proofs  of  this,  and 
finally  persuaded  him  to  secure  at  once  the  persons  of  these 
noblemen,  and  to  have  them  sununarily  dispatched  if  they 
resisted.  Ever  ready  to  adopt  daring  resolves,  and  without 
thinking  of  the  effect  which  so  violent  an  act  could  not  fail  to 
produce  on  the  minds  of  the  people  whom  he  was  seeking  to 
conciliate,  Cliarles  consented  to  everytliing ;  the  plot  proceeded 
simultaneously  with  the  concessions,  and  everjlliing  was  ready 
for  its  execution,  when  the  two  lords,  warned  in  time,  caused 
the  whole  tiling  to  fail  by  their  public  departure.* 

The  Scottish  parliament  wisely  did  its  best  to  stifle  tlie 
allair;  it  no  longer  feared  the  peril,  and  did  not  wish  to  endan- 
ger what  it  had  just  obtainetl,  by  pushing  matters  to  extremity. 
The  king  himself,  to  conceal  his  designs  and  their  want  of 
success,  raised  Hamilton  to  the  rank  of  duke,  Argyle  to  that 
of  marquis;  Lesley  was  created  earl  of  Lcven ;  but  Ham]>- 
den  and  the  English  conmiittee,  well  informed  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  hastened  to  send  word  of  it  to  London,  where  the 
parliament  was  about  to  meet.     Fear  seized  the  party  there.f 

•  Hardwirko's  State  Papers,  ii.,  20i> ;  Clarendon,  i.,  463;  Barne:, 
Mem.  of  the  Hamiltuns,  l-IS-171  ;  Raillie's  Letters,  i.,  329,  et  $eq.; 
Laing,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  iii.,  23S  and  347  ;  Brodie,  iii.,  112,  156. 

t  FA'elyn's  Mem.,  ii.,  Append.,  p.  10,  40 ;  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  914. 
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With  all  their  distrust  they  had  not  anticipated  such  dangers 
as  these,  and  the  leaders  thought  their  former  relations  with 
the  Scottish  insurgents  had  been  pardoned,  together  with  the 
rebellion  itself,  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace.  At  this  indication 
of  the  king's  obstinately  vindictive  intentions,  men,  otherwise 
moderate,  thought  themselves  irredeemably  compromised. 
Mr.  Hyde,  meeting  lord  Essex  and  lord  Holland,  who  were 
anxiously  discussing  the  news,  ridiculed  their  fears,  and  re- 
minded  them  of  what  they  themselves  thought  of  Hamilton  and 
Aigyle  a  year  before :  **  Both  the  times  and  the  court,"  they 
re|Mied, "  are  much  altered  since  that."*  On  the  first  day  of 
their  assembling,  the  commons  applied  to  the  earl  of  Essex  foi 
a  guard,  rendercMl  indispensable,  they  said,  for  the  safety  of 
parliament.  It  was  at  once  granted.  In  conferences  held  at 
lord  Holland's  house  at  Kensington,  the  leaders  of  both  houses 
oonmiunicated  to  each  other  the  information  they  from  tiihe  to 
time  received,  and  their  suspicions,  and  deliberated  what  was 
to  be  done,  all  of  them  agitated,  all  impelled  by  their  uneasi- 
ness to  dare  everything.  "If  there  be  a  plot  of  the  king 
against  us,"  said  lord  Newport,  "  his  wife  and  children  are 
here  ;"f  and  their  alarms  were  all  the  greater,  because  they 
dared  not  make  use  of  them  to  stir  up  the  people,  for  nothing 
having  transpired  in  Scotland,  in  London  nothing  could  be 
revealed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  secret  agitation,  came  all  of  a  sudden  the 
news  (Nov.  1),  that  an  insurrection,  as  general  as  violent,  had 
covered  Ireland  with  massacre,  and  threatened  with  the  most 
imminent  danger  the  protestant  religion  and  the  parliament. 
The  Irish  catholics,  leaders  and  people,  had  risen  in  every 
direction,  claiming  liberty  for  their  worship  and  their  country, 
invoking  the  name  of  the  queen,  even  of  the  king,  showing  a 
commission  which  they  had,  as  they  said,  received  from  him, 
and  announcing  the  project  of  delivering  themselves  and  the 
throne  from  the  English  puritans,  their  common  oppressors. 
The  conspiracy,  long  preparing  all  over  the  kingdom,  was  dis- 
closed solely  by  chance,  and  that  only  at  Dublin  (Oct.  22),  on 
the  evening  next  before  its  explosion,  so  that  there  was  scarcely 
time  to  secure  from  the  outbreak  the  scat  of  government. 
Everywhere  else  it  met  with  very  little  obstacle ;  on  all  sides 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  464.  f  Pari.  Hist.,  U.,  984. 
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the  protestants  of  Ireland  were  attacked  unawares,  ejected  froin 
their  houses,  hunted  down,  slaughtered,  exposed  to  all  the  perils, 
all  the  torments  that  religious  and  patriotic  hatred  could  invent 
against  heretics,  foreigners,  and  tyrants.  The  most  fearful  and 
distressing  accounts  arrived  of  the  miseries  they  were  subjected 
to ;  of  infinite  murders,  of  sufferings  altogether  unprecedented  ; 
and  the  evil  was  indeed  so  great,  that  it  might  be  exaggerated, 
according  to  men's  fears  or  designs,  without  offending  truth  or 
exhausting  credulity.*  A  half-savage  people,  passionately 
attached  to  the  barbarism  which  their  oppressors  made  matter 
of  reproach,  while  they  prevented  them  from  quitting  it,  had 
seized  with  transj)ort  the  hope  of  deliverance  which  the  dissen- 
sions of  their  tyrants  offered  them.  Eager  to  avenge  in  a  day 
ages  of  outrage  and  miserv',  they  with  a  proud  joy  committed 
excesses  which  struck  their  ancient  masters  with  horror  and 
dismay.  The  English  authorities  were  utterly  without  the 
means  of  resistance  ;  in  its  hatred  to  Strafford  and  the  crown, 
solely  occupied  by  the  design  of  establishing  liberty  in  Eng- 
land, parliament  had  forgotten  that  in  Ireland  it  desired  to  keep 
up  tyranny.  The  treasury  there  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, martial  law  abolished,  the  anny  reduced  to  an  insig- 
nificant corps,  the  royal  power  disarmed.  It  had  even,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  wish,  forbidden  the  disbanded  Irish  troops  to 
pass  into  foreign  service  ;f  and  these  had  accordingly  spread 
over  the  country',  adding  their  force  to  the  insurrection. 
Finally,  tliough  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  been  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Stratford,  there  was  as  yet  no  viceroy  resident  in 
Ireland ;  the  public  business  was  entrusted  to  two  judges,  desti- 
tute of  capacity  or  influence,^  and  whose  presbyteriau  zeal  had 
alone  procured  for  them  this  difficult  office. 

•  May  (ii.,  4)  makes  the  number  of  proteatanta  who  were  massacred, 
2iM),rMX)';  Clarendon  reduces  it  to  40,000  or  r>O,0<X)  (ii.,  227).  It  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  correspondence  of  the  judges  then  in  Ireland,  and  the 
inquiry  made  into  the  subject  in  lC44,that  even  the  last  account  is  es- 
aijgeratcd.  Yet  this  inquiry,  which  Mr.  Ling^rd  (x.,  note  A.,  p.  4fi3, 
4t\\i)  considers  as  decisive,  deserves  no  confidence ;  not  only  was  it  made 
three  years  after  the  outbreak,  but  at  an  epoch  when  the  royalist  party 
rei)i:ned  absolute  in  Ireland,  and  had  just  made  peace  with  the  catho- 
lics ;  it  had  evidently  for  its  object  to  soften  as  much  as  possible  the 
excesses  of  the  insur^^ents,  the  suflerings  of  the  protestants,  and  thus  to 
excuse  the  nlliance  the  king  was  on  the  point  oi  contracting. 

t  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  S*?!. 

t  Sir  William  Parsons  and  sir  John  Borlase. 
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A  ciy  of  terror  and  fierce  hate  arose  against  popery  all  over 
England  ;  every  protestant  thought  himself  in  danger.  The 
ing,  who  had  received  the  news  in  Scotland,  hastened  to  com- 
lunicate  it  to  the  two  houses,  announcing  certain  measures 
^blch,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  he  had  already  taken 
»  repress  the  rebellion,  but  leaving  all  future  management  of 
le  afiair  entirely  to  the  care  of  parliament.*  Charles  had 
othing  to  do  with  the  insurrection,  and  the  pretended  commis- 
kxk  produced  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  was  a  gross  forgery ;  but 
is  Imown  hatr^  of  the  puritans,  the  confidence  he  haid  more 
lan  once  manifested  in  the  catholics,  the  intrigues  that  for  the 
ist  three  months  he  had  been  carrying  on  in  Ireland,  to  secure 
TODgholds  and  soldiers  there  in  case  of  need,f  the  promises 
lade  by  the  queen,  had  persuaded  the  Irish  that  they  might, 
ithout  fearing  a  sincere  disavowal,  make  use  of  his  name, 
-eland  in  rebellion,  Charles  hoped  so  great  a  danger  would 
)nder  the  parliament  more  tractable  ;  and  without  supporting 
le  rebels,  without  contemplating  for  a  moment  any  alliance 
ith  them,  he  was  not,  like  his  people,  seized  with  anger  and 
sar  at  their  revolt ;  he  was  in  no  haste  to  repress  it,  and  lefl 
le  afiair  to  parliament  at  once  to  throw  upon  it  all  the  blame 
>r  any  mischances,  and  to  remove  from  himself  the  suspicion 
F  complicity  ;  perhaps,  also,  to  relieve  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
is  catholic  subjects  from  responsibility  for  the  rigor  they 
'ould  be  subjected  to. 

But  cunning  is  of  no  avail  against  the  passions  of  a  people  ; 
e  who  will  not  afiect  to  adopt  cannot  deceive  them.  The 
waders  of  the  commons,  more  skilful  and  better  situated,  only 
lought  of  working  them  to  their  orni  profit.  Their  uneasi- 
688  had  now  disappeared,  for  the  English  people  thought 
lemselves  fallen  into  a  peril  analogous  to  their  own.  Promp* 
>  accept  the  power  offered  them  by  the  king,  notwithstanding 
le  pomp  of  their  declarations  and  the  violence  of  their  threats, 
le  care  of  repressing  the  rebellion  occupied  them  but  little  ; 
le  assistance,  both  in  troops  and  money,  sent  to  Ireland,  was 

*  Clarendon,  i.,  407. 

t  Carte,  Life  of  Ormond.  i.,  132;  iii.,  30;  Clarendon,  State  Paperg, 
.,  337 ;  Antrim's  information,  in  the  appendix  to  Clarendon's  History 
r  the  Irish  Rebellion.  The  testimony  given  by  Antrim,  more  espe- 
ially  as  to  facts,  does  not,  however,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  the  confi- 
ence  placed  in  it  by  Lingard,  x.,  100,  and  Godwin,  i.,  220. 
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weak,  tardy,  and  ill-arranged.  To  England  alone  were  ad- 
dressed  all  their  speeches,  all  their  real  action,  and  by  a  step 
as  decisive  as  unexpected,  they  resolved  to  engage  it  inex- 
tricably. 

Shortly  afler  the  opening  of  parliament,  a  committee  had 
been  charged  to  prepare  a  general  remonstrance,  setting  forth 
all  tlio  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  means  of  redress- 
ing them.  But  the  reform  had  been  so  rapid  that  they  had 
neglected  to  give  much  prominence  to  the  complaints :  most 
of  tiie  grievances,  the  political  grievances  at  least,  had  disap- 
peared ;  the  committee  took  no  further  heed  to  its  commission, 
and  no  one  appeared  to  think  any  more  about  it. 

It  now  suddenly  (towards  the  beginning  of  November)  re- 
ceived orders  to  resume  its  labors,  and  to  make  a  report  with- 
out delay.*  In  a  few  days  the  remonstrance  was  drawn  up 
and  submitted  to  the  house.  It  was  no  longer,  according  to 
the  first  intention,  an  exposition  of  actual  and  pressing  abuses, 
and  of  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  country,  but  a  dark  picture 
of  past  evils,  of  old  grievances,  of  all  tlie  delinquencies  of  the 
king,  contrasted  with  tlie  merits  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
obstacles  it  had  surmounted,  the  perils  it  had  encountered,  and 
particularly  those  which  still  threatened  it  and  necessitated 
the  utmost  efforts  of  its  power ;  it  was,  in  short,  a  sort  of  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  addressed  more  esj)ccially  to  the  fanatical 
presbyterians,  and  which,  fomenting  the  passions  that  the  Irish 
rebellion  had  rekindled,  excited  them  to  devote  themselves  un- 
reser\cdly  to  the  house  of  commons,  alone  capable  of  saving 
them  from  jx)perj',  the  bishops,  and  the  king. 

When  the  remonstrance  was  first  read,  many  murnmrs  rose 
against  it ;  an  act  so  hostile,  without  public  grounds,  without 
any  direct  or  apparent  aim,  excited  in  many  members,  till 
then  far  from  friendly  to  the  court,  surprise  and  suspicion ; 
they  conij)lained  of  the  bitterness  of  the  language,  the  futile 
indignation  against  grievances  already  redressed,  of  the  rude- 
ness shown  towards  the  king,  the  hopes  held  out  to  the  secta- 
ries. What  were  the  hidden  designs,  the  unknown  perils  that 
required  such  violent  measures  ?  If  the  remonstrance  waJ 
dostiniid  for  the  king  alone,  what  good  could  be  expected  from 
it  ?     If  it  was  meant  for  the  people,  what  right  had  its  pro- 


•  Clarendon,  i.,  409. 
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moters  to  appeal  from  the  house  to  the  people.  The  leaders 
of  the  party  said  little  in  reply,  not  being  able  to  say  all ;  but 
in  their  private  conversations,  they  ardently  labored  to  gain 
votes,  protesting  that  they  only  wanted  to  intimidate  the  court 
and  frustrate  its  intrigues ;  and  that  if  the  remonstrance  was 
only  adopted,  they  would  not  publish  it.  This  was  not  with- 
oat  effect,  for  distrust  was  now  so  catchmg,  that  men,  other, 
wise  of  a  moderate  turn,  received  it  when  suggested  without 
violence,  and  in  the  language  of  reason.  In  a  few  days  (Nov. 
21),  at  the  moment  when  the  house,  after  a  sitting  of  several 
hours,  was  about  to  rise,  the  leaders  moved  that  the  remon- 
strance  should  be  immediately  put  tj  the  vote;  they  had 
reckoned  their  numbers,  and  thought  themselves  sure  of  sue- 
cess ;  but  lord  Falkland,  Hyde,  Colepepper,  Palmer,  opposed 
the  motion  warmly,  insisting  that  it  should  be  adjourned  till 
the  next  day,  to  which  the  house  willingly  assented.  "  Why," 
said  Cromwell  to  lord  Falkland,  "  would  you  have  it  put  off? 
the  day  would  quickly  have  determined  it."  "  There  would 
not  have  been  time -enough,"  said  lord  Falkland,  **  for  sure  it 
would  take  some  debate."  "  A  very  sorry  one,"  answered 
Cromwell,  with  real  or  affected  confidence.  Opened  the  next 
day  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  night  came  the  debate 
seemed  scarcely  begun.  It  was  no  longer  the  court  and  the 
country  contending ;  for  the  first  time,  there  were  now  engaged 
two  parties,  if  not  both  national,  at  least  both  sprung  from  the 
body  of  the  nation ;  both  putting  themselves  forward  as  the 
upholders  of  public  interests  and  feelings,  both  reckoning 
worthy  and  independent  citizens  among  their  followers.  Com- 
mon hopes  had  united  them ;  opposite  fears  divided  them ; 
each  sagaciously  foresaw  the  result  which  would  follow  the 
triumph  of  its  adversaries,  but  mistook  that  which  A^  own  vic- 
tory would  produce.  They  struggled  with  unexampled  ran- 
cor, and  were  all  the  more  obstinate  that  they  still  observed 
decorum,  and  dared  not  loudly  accuse  each  other,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  suspicions.  The  hours  passed.on ;  fatigue 
drove  away  the  weak,  the  indifferent,  and  the  aeed ;  even  one 
of  the  king's  ministers,  the  secretary  of  state,  iBoholas,  left 
the  house  before  the  close  of  the  debate.  "  This,"  said  sir 
Benjamin  Rudyard,  "  will  be  the  verdict  of  a  starving  jury." 
At  length,  towards  midnight  they  divided :  one  hufWred  and 
fifty-nine  votes  adopted  the  remonstrance,  one  hundred  and 
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forty-eight  were  against  it.  Forthwith  Hampden  rose,  and 
moved  that  it  should  be  printed  at  once.  "  We  knew  it !  " 
many  cried ;  *'  you  want  to  raise  the  people  and  get  rid  of  the 
lords."  "  The  house,"  said  Mr.  Hyde,  "  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  thus  publishing  its  decisions  ;  in  my  opinion  the  doing  so  is 
not  lawful,  and  would  produce  mischievous  effects ;  if  it  be 
adopted,  let  me  be  allowed  to  protest."  "  I  protest,"  said  Mr. 
Palmer ;  "  I  protest,  I  protest ! "  re-echoed  their  friends. 
This,  again,  with  the  other  party,  gave  rise  to  astonishment 
and  indignation  ;  protests,  in  use  with  the  lords,  were  unknown 
to  the  commons :  Pym  rose  to  demonstrate  their  illegality  and 
danger ;  he  was  interrupted  by  invectives ;  he  persisted,  and 
was  answered  by  threats.  The  whole  house  was  on  its  legs, 
and  several  members,  their  hands  on  their  swords,  seemed  on 
the  point  of  beginning  a  civil  war  within  the  walls  of  parlia^ 
ment.  Two  hours  passed  away,  the  tumult  recommencing 
with  every  attempt  to  carry  a  resolution.  At  last  Hampden, 
af\cr  deploring  mildly  but  gravely  this  humiliating  disorder, 
proposed  that  the  house  should  rise,  and  adjourn  the  further 
discussion  of  the  (juostion  till  the  aflemoon.  They  separated. 
"  Well,"  said  lord  Falkland  to  Cromwell,  as  he  was  going 
out,  "  was  there  a  debate  1  "  **  I'll  take  your  word  another 
time,"  said  CromwoU ;  and  whispered  him  in  the  ear  with 
some  asseveration — **  had  the  remonstrance  been  rejected,  I 
would,  to-morrow,  have  sold  everything  I  possess,  and  never 
seen  England  more ;  and  I  know  many  other  honest  men  of 
the  same  resolution."* 

Tlio  afternoon  sitting  was  comparatively  tranquil ;  the 
royalists  had  given  up  all  hope  of  victory,  and  their  adversa- 
rics  hajl  seen  themselves  so  near  losing  it,  that  they  did  not 
desin*  to  renew  the  struggle.  They  had  announced  the  im- 
poaclnncnt  of  the  protestants;  but  IVfr.  Hyde  had  friends  in 
the  iiouse  who  njfusod  to  give  him  up.  Mr.  Palmer,  indeed,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  but  quitted  it  ahnost  immeiliately.  After  some 
mutual  explanations,  tliis  quarrel  was  hushed  up.  A  majority 
of  twenty-three  ordered  the  remonstrance  to  be  printed.f 
The  execution,  however,  of  the  order  was  delayed,  as  it  was  first 
necessary  to  jirescnt  it  to  tlie  king,  who  was  daily  expected. 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  1'^,  2S.') ;  Warwick's  Mem.;  May,  ii.,   16,  et  seq. ; 
Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  4-2.');  Whitelocke,  51 
t  Clarendon,  i.,  lOn  ;    Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  937. 
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He  arrived,  confident  and  haughty  (Nov.  25),  notwithstand- 
ing the  check  he  had  received  in  Scotland,  and  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  new  acerbity  of  parliament.  Everywhere  on  his 
way,  particularly  at  York,  he  had  been  received  with  vocifer. 
oos  manifestations  of  affection  and  joy.  In  many  places,  his 
concessions  to  the  Scots  had  delighted  the  people ;  his  secret 
machinaticms  were  unknown,  or  not  understood.  Besides,  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  parliament,  the  royalist  party  was 
getting  together,  and  exhibiting  its  feelings.  This  was  the 
case  even  in  the  city  of  London.  The  king's  friends  had 
carried  the  election  of  the  new  lord  mayor,  Richard  Goumey, 
an  active,  courageous  man,  devoted  to  the  king,  who  prepared 
a  most  brilliant  reception  for  his  sovereign.  A  multitude  of 
citizens  on  horseback,  armed,  preceded  by  the  banners  of  the 
various  companies,  went  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  him  with 
acclamations  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  The  king  in  return 
gave  them  a  magnificent  banquet,  and  conferred  the  honor  of 
knighthood  on  the  lord  mayor  and  several  of  the  aldermen  ;* 
and  the  day  afler  his  arrivsil,  eager  to  show  the  commons  that 
he  thought  his  position  a  strong  one,  he  withdrew  the  guard 
which,  in  his  al^nce,  the  earl  of  Essex  had  appointed  for 
their  safety  (Nov.  26^.t 

The  aspect  of  affairs  now  changed;  to  the  unanimous 
enthusiasm  of  the  entire  kingdom  succeeded  party  struggles ; 
to  reform,  revolution.  The  leaders  saw  this,  and  their  conduct 
suddenly  assumed  a  new  character.  The  remonstrance  was 
presented  to  the  king  (Dec.  1) ;  he  patiently  listened  while  it 
was  read ;  and  then,  addressing  the  committee,  asked :  "  Qoes 
the  house  intend  to  publ^h  this  declaration  ?"  "  We  can 
give  no  answer,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the 
king,  '*  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  an  answer  to  so  long  a 
petition  now ;  I  shall  give  you  one  with  as  much  speed  as  the 
weightiness  of  the  business  will  permit. "J  The  leaders  of  the 
conmions  were  altogether  indifferent  on  the  point ;  without 
any  delay  whatever,  they  at  once  brought  forward  projects 
that  even  the  remonstrance  did  not  hint  at.  Hitherto  they 
had  redressed  grievances,  appealed  to  the  ancient  laws ;  now 


*  Roshworth,  i.,  3,  429;  May,  ut  $up  ;  Whitelocke,  50)  Evelyn's 
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they  proclaimed  new  principles,  imperiously  demanded  inno- 
vations. A  bill  was  under  discussion  for  levying  troops  for 
Ireland ;  tlicy  inserted  these  words  in  the  preamble,  '*  That 
the  king  hath,  in  no  case,  or  ui)on  any  occasion  but  invasion 
from  a  foreign  power,  authority  to  press  the  free-born  sub- 
ject, tliat  benig  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
his  person."*  Another  bill  was  proposed,  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia  and  the  nomination  of  its  ofRcers,  should  for 
the  future  only  take  place  with  the  concurrence  and  consent 
of  parliament  (Dec.  7).f  By  the  influence  of  the  presby- 
terians,  the  bill  excluding  all  the  ecclesiastics  from  civil  offices 
(Oct.  23):{:  had,  a  few  days  lK»fore  the  king's  return,  been 
again  brought  forward  and  adopted ;  but  the  lords  kept  it 
waiting  ;  the  commons  now  angrily  complained  of  this :  **  This 
liouse,"  said  they,  "  being  the  representative  body  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  their  lordships  being  but  as  particular  persons, 
and  coming  to  parliament  in  a  particular  capacity,  if  they 
shall  not  be  pleased  to  consent  to  the  passing  of  tliese  acts  and 
others  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
then  this  house,  together  with  such  of  the  lords  that  are  more 
sensible  of  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  will  join  tc^ether,  and 
represent  the  same  unto  his  majesty."  And  the  popular 
noblemen,  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Essex,  and  Warwick, 
permitted  this  language  to  pass  unnoticed.^  Out  of  doors,  the 
party  rallied  round  their  leaders  with  equal  ardor ;  the 
remonstrance  was  jmblished  (Sept.  14).||  The  city  declared 
that,  in  receiving  the  king  with  so  much  pomp,  the  citizens  of 
London  had  not  meant  to  convey  any  change  of  sentiment 
towards  their  true  friends,  and  that  they  would  live  and  die 
with  the  parliament.lT  A  petition  from  the  apprentices  set 
forth,  in  lamentable  array,  the  sullerings  of  commerce  and 
trades,  imputing  them  to  the  papists,  the  bishops,  and  bad 
councillors.**  In  the  counties,  associations  were  formed 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  pc^ople':f  liberty  and  faith.  From 
all  quarters,  the  nation  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  commons; 
sinister  reports  from  time  to  time  produced  new  pr(X)fs  of  their 
attachment ;  now  it  was  rumored  that  the  life  of  Pyni  had 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  .31  »7  ;  Purl.  Hist.,  ii.,  00>1» ;    Mav,  ui  tup. 
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been  threatened ;  now,  that  the  Irish  rebels  were  preparing 
an  invasion ;  a  mysterious  visit,  a  word  picked  up  in  the 
street,  sufficed  as  groundwork  fbr  the  party  to  base  a  plot 
upon,  and  to  call  upon  their  adherents  hr  fresh  oaths  of  union ; 
and  while  the  commons  each  day  demanded  the  restoration  of 
their  guard,  the  multitude  assembled  each  day  round  West- 
minster Hall  formed  one  for  them,  incessantly  sending  forth 
shouts  proclaiming  a  common  peril. 

Against  these  daring  pretensions,  maintained  by  such 
tumultuous  passions,  Charles,  on  his  side,  rallied  all  his  par- 
tisans, the  interested  servants  of  absolute  power,  the  loyal 
defenders  of  the  king,  whatever  his  cause,  and  those  citizens 
who  had  until  of  late  opposed  tyranny,  but  who  were  brought 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  by  the  fear  of  innovations  and 
excesses.  The  latter  formed,  almost  solely,  the  rising  royalist 
party  in  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Falkland,  Mr.  Hyde, 
and  sir  John  Colepepper  were  its  leaders  ;  and  Charles  resolved 
to  attach  them  to  him.  Already,  before  his  journey  into  Scot- 
land,  he  had  held  secret  interviews  with  Hyde  ;  and  by  the 
respectful  wisdom  of  his  advice,  by  his  aversion  to  all  inno- 
vations, above  all,  by  his  devotion  to  the  church,  Hyde  had 
gained  his  confidence.*  He  did  not  equally  like  lord  Falk- 
land, who  despised  the  court,  cared  little  for  the  king,  whom 
he  had  not  come  near,  and  opposed  the  innovators,  rather  for 
the  sake  of  offended  justice  than  for  that  of  menaced  power. 
Charles  feared  him,  and  did  not  feel  at  ease  in  his  presence. 
However,  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  him.  Hyde,  his  most 
intimate  friend,  undertook  the  negotiation.  Falkland  at  first 
refused  :  his  scrupulous  virtue  severed  him  from  the  abettors 
of  revolution  ;  but  his  principles,  his  wishes,  the  impulses  of 
his  somewhat  visionary  imagination,  constantly  impelled  him 
towards  the  friends  of  liberty.  He  alleged  his  antipathy  to 
the  court,  his  inability  to  serve  it,  and  his  resolution  of  never 
employing  either  falsehood,  or  corruption,  or  spies  ;  "  useful, 
perhaps  necessary  means,"  said  he,  "  but  with  which  I  will 
never  sully  my  hands."  Surprised  and  piqued  at  having  to 
solicit  a  subject,  Charles  nevertheless  persujted.  Hyde 
enlarged  upon  the  immense  injury  such  a  refusal  would  be  to 
the  king.     Falkland  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  though 

*  Clarendon,  Memoirs,  i.,  pasHm. 
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disheartened  beforehand,  as  the  victim  of  a  devotion  prompted 
neither  by  affection  nor  hope.  He  was  named  secretary  of 
state.  Colcpepper,  much  less  influential,  but  distinguished 
for  his  boldness,  and  the  resources  of  his  mind  in  debate, 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Hyde  alone,  contrary 
to  the  king's  wish,  pertinaciously  refused  any  office,  not  from 
fear,  but  from  prudence,  and  from  the  opinion  that  he  should 
serve  him  better  in  maintaining  the  exterior  independence  of 
his  position.  Tlie  three  friends  undertook  the  management 
of  the  king's  affairs  in  the  house,  and  Charles  promised  to 
attempt  nothing  there  without  their  counsel.* 

At  the  same  time,  other  servants,  less  useful,  but  more 
ardent,  hastened  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  defend  his 
nonor  and  his  life,  threatened,  as  they  said,  by  parliament. 
Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  the  senti- 
ments to  which  it  had  given  rise  still  animated  many  of  the 
gentry.  Inactive  in  their  country  seats,  little  accustomed  to 
reflection  or  debate,  they  despised  those  prating,  cavilling 
citizens,  whose  gloomy  creed  proscribed  the  wine-drinking,  the 
sports,  the  pleasures  of  old  England,  and  who  assumed  to  rule 
the  king,  whom  their  fathers  had  not  even  had  the  honor  to 
serve.  Proud  in  the  recollection  of  their  own  independence, 
the  country  gentry  cared  little  about  the  new  wants  of  public 
liberty.  In  common  with  the  people,  they  had  murmured 
against  the  court  and  against  tyranny ;  but  after  so  many 
concessions  from  the  throne,  their  want  of  foresight  and  their 
loyalty  nmde  them  indignant  at  the  insolent  pertinacity  of  the 
innovators.  They  came  to  London  in  arms,  paraded  the 
streets  Iwiughtily,  showed  themselves  and  expressed  their 
opinions  loudly  in  the  taverns  and  public  places,  and  often 
went  to  Whitehall  to  offer  their  services  and  solicit  some  favor 
from  tlie  king.  There  they  were  joined  by  others,  drawn 
together  by  a  devotion  less  genuine,  but  still  more  blind,  the 
officers,  tlie  reformtidoes,  wliom  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
had  lefl  without  pay  or  employment ;  most  of  them  soldiers  of 
fortune,  bred  in  the  wars  of  the  continent,  dissolute,  venal, 
and  daring,  irritated  against  the  parliament,  who  had  deprived 
them  of  their  trade,  against  the  people,  who  detested  their 
manners,  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  any  master  who  would 
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employ  them,  no  matter  in  what  cause.  Young  lawyers,  stu- 
dents in  the  Temple,  proteges  of  the  court,  6t  anxious  to  share 
its  pleasures,  or  thinking  they  proved  their  high  birth  and 
elegance  of  taste  by  embracing  its  cause,  swelled  the  restless 
and  presumptuous  throng  which  daily  assembled  round  White- 
hall,  inveighing  against  the  commons,  insulting  all  who  took 
part  with  them,  prodigal  of  boastings  and  railleries,  and  eager 
hr  the  king,  or  chance,  to  give  them  some  opportimity  of 
pushing  their  fortune  by  proving  their  loyalty.*     ^ 

The  popular  party  were  no  less  impatient  to  give  them 
this  opportunity ;  its  assemblages  became  every  day  more  nu- 
merous and  excited.  Bands  of  apprentices,  workmen,  women, 
went  every  morning  from  the  city  to  Westminster,  and  in 
paswing  by  Whitenall,  the  shouts,  <<No  bishops!  no  popish 
kjrds ! "  were  sent  forth  with  redoubled  energy.  At  times, 
they  would  halt,  and  one  of  them  getting  on  a  post,  would 
there  read  to  the  crowd  the  names  of  the  "  disaffected  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,"  or  those  of  "  the  false,  evil, 
rotten-hearted  lords."  Their  audacity  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
mand that  there  should  be  no  sentinel  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  so  that  they  might  see  the  king  at  any  hour,  when- 
ever they  pleased. j-  Violent  contests  soon  arose ;  the  names 
of  cavaliers  and  roundheads  distinguished  the  two  parties; 
the  citizens  at  first  ropelled  the  latter  appellation  as  an  insult, 
but  afterwards  adopted  it  as  an  honorable  title.:^  The  cava- 
liers  sought  their  enemies  around  Westminster  Hall,  at  once 
to  beard  them,  and  to  protect  the  menaced  royalists  as  they 
left  the  houses  of  parliament.  It  was  particularly  against  the 
upper  house  that  the  people's  anger  was  directed,  for  the  bill 
excluding  the  bishops  still  remained  in  suspense  there.  The 
archbishop  of  York,  Williams,  on  his  way  to  the  house  on 
foot,  tried  to  arrest  with  his  own  hands  a  young  man  who  fol- 
lowed him  with  insults ;  the  crowd  rushed  upon  the  prelate, 
and  his  friends  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  off.§  Both 
parties  by  turns  ma«le  and  rescued  prisoners.  Blood  flowed, 
the  cavaliers  boasted  with  derision  of  having  dispersed  their 
adversaries,  but  the  latter  returned  the  next  day,  more  expe- 
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rienced  and  better  armed.  One  evening,  when  the  lords 
were  still  sitting,  the  tumult  without  became  so  violent,  that 
the  marquis  of  Hertford  went  over  to  the  bishops'  bench,  and 
advised  them  not  to  go  out;  "for,"  said  he,  "those  people 
vow  they  will  watch  you  at  your  coming  out,  and  search 
every  coach  for  you  with  torches,  so  as  you  cannot  escape." 
"  Must  we  then  pass  the  night  here  ?  "  asked  the  bishops. 
"It  is  very  possible,"  replied,  with  a  smile,  some  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  of- exclusion.  They  did  depart,  however  ; 
some  in  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  populai;  lords,  others  by 
back  passages ;  and  even  among  their  friends  many  began  to 
think  their  presence  was  not  worth  the  danger  it  occasion- 
ed.* Twice  did  the  upper  house  claim  the  assistance  of  the 
commons  in  the  suppression  of  these  outrages  (Dec.  20 — 30) ; 
but  the  commons  remained  silent,  or  answered  by  complain- 
ing of  the  disorders  of  the  cavaliers.  "  We  must  not  discour- 
age our  friends,  this  being  a  time  we  must  make  use  of  all  of 
them,"  said  the  leaders.  "  Grod  forbid  the  house  of  commohs 
shouW  proceed  in  any  way  to  dishearten  the  people  to  obtain 
their  just  rights  in  such  a  way  !  "f  The  lords  applied  to  the 
magistrates,  calling  upon  them  to  proceed  against  the  rioters 
according  to  law ;  and  upon  an  orider,  to  which  was  affixed 
the  great  seal,  the  justices  enjoined  the  constables  to  place  a 
guard  round  Westminster  Hall  to  disperse  the  mob.  The 
commons  had  the  constables  to  their  bar,  treated  the  order  as 
a  breach  of  privilege,  and  sent  one  of  the  justices  to  the 
Tower 4  At  the  same  time,  the  house  voted  that  as  the  king 
persisted  in  refusing  them  a  guard,  each  member  might  bring 
one  servant  with  him,  and  station  him  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
armed  as  he  might  think  fit. 

These  riots,  these  incessant  outcries,  this  constant,  unma- 
nageable disorder,  filled  the  king  with  anger  and  with  fear ; 
never,  amid  his  darkest  apprehensions,  had  such  scenes  en- 
tered his  imagination ;  he  was  astonished  and  indignant  that 
royal  majesty  snould  have  to  endure  such  gross  insults ;  and 
it  was  no  longer  for  his  power  alone,  but  for  the  safety,  at  all 
events  for  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  life,  that  he  began 
to  be  alarmed.  The  queen,  still  more  agitated,  besieged  him 
with  her  terrors ;  and  the  pride  of  the  monarch  and  Uie  ten- 
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rlemess  of  the  husband  could  not  support  the  idea  of  peril  or 
insult  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  the  partner  of  his  rank. 
Looking  around  in  every  direction  for  some  support  against 
the  multitude,  some  means  of  preventing  or  punishing  their 
excesses,  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  governor  of  the  Tower, 
sir  William  Balfour,  a  person  devoted  to  the  commons,  and 
to  put  a  sure  and  daring  man  in  his  place.  Three  thousand 
pounds,  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  some  of  the  queen's  jewels, 
were  given  to  sir  William  to  appease  his  anger.  Sir  Thomas 
Lunsford,  one  of  the  most  audacious  leaders  of  the  cavaliers 
assembled  at  Whitehall,  succeeded  him  (towards  Dec.  20).* 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  assumed  a  higher  tone  with  the 
parliament,  endeavoring  to  intimidate  it  in  his  turn.  Hyde 
had  prepared  a  firm  and  able  answer  to  the  remonstrance ; 
Charles  adopted  it,  and  had  it  published  in  his  own  name.f 
The  bill  for  the  impressment  of  soldiers  was  still  under  dis- 
cussion in  parliament ;  before  it  was  presented  to  him,  Charles 
went  to  the  house,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  accept  it 
until  the  passage  in  the  preamble,  depriving  him  of  the  power 
of  ordering  impressment,  was  struck  out  (Dec.  14).:f  Irish 
affairs  made  no  progress;  he  called  upon  the  commons  to 
take  them  decidedly  in  hcind,  and  offered  to  raise  ten  thousand 
volunteers,  if  the  house  would  promise  to  pay  them  (Dec. 
29).§  On  their  part,  and  perhaps  with  his  consent,  the 
bishops  assembled  to  deliberate  on  their  situation ;  violence 
awaited  them  at  the  doors  of  the  upper  house  ;  they  resolved 
to  absent  themselves,  to  set  forth  in  a  protest  the  motives  of 
their  withdrawal,  declaring  null  and  void  every  bill  that  should 
be  adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  legitimate  and 
necessary  members  of  parliament.  Suddenly  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  twelve  bishops,||  the  protest  was  at  once  presented 
to  the  king,  who  eagerly  received  it :  it  presented  to  him  thd 
hope  of  one  day,  under  this  pretext,  annulling  the  acts  of  that 
fatal  parliament  which  he  could  not  quell ;  on  the  instant, 
without  mentioning  the  matter  to  his  new  councillors,  whose 
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advice  he  feared  much  more  than  he  estimated  their  influ- 
ence, he  ordered  the  lord  high  keeper  to  carry  it  that  same 
day  to  the  upper  house,  applauding  himself  for  his  address 
(Dec.  30).* 

The  astonishment  of  the  lords  was  extreme  ;  they  could  not 
conceive  how  twelve  bishops,  whose  parliamentary  existence 
was  at  that  moment  in  question,  should  thus  pretend  to  order 
the  fate  of  parliament  itself,  to  annihilate  it  by  their  absence. 
Communicated  without  delay  to  the  commons,  the  protest  was 
received  there  with  that  apparent  anger  and  secret  joy  which 
the  faults  of  an  enemy  inspire.  The  impeachment  of  the 
bishops  for  conspiring  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  existence  of  parliamentf  was  at  once  moved 
and  carried.  Irritated  by  their  imprudence,  perhaps  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  pretext  for  forsaking  without  shame  a 
ruined  cause,  their  friends  remained  silent ;  only  one  voice 
rose  in  their  favor,  saying,  they  were  stark  mad,  and  should 
be  sent  to  Bedlam,  and  not  before  the  judges.^  The  upper 
house  sanctioned  the  impeachment,  and  sent  the  prelates  to 
the  Tower.  Eager  to  make  the  most  of  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity, the  leaders  of  the  commons  pressed  on  all  their 
attacks.  They  had  already  complained  of  the  king's  decla- 
ration on  the  subject  of  the  Impressment  Bill,  as  destructive 
of  their  privileges,  which  did  not  permit  that  he  should  take 
notice  of  any  measure  while  under  discussion ;  they  now 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  firmly  securing  these  privileges, 
their  only  anchor  of  safety  amidst  so  many  perils.  They 
protested  against  handing  over  the  Tower  to  sir  Thomas 
Lunsfbrd,  a  man  in  almost  universal  disrepute,  without  for- 
tune, religion,  or  morals,  known  only  by  his  acts  of  violence 
against  the  people,  and  capable  of  the  most  desperate  excess- 
es. Already,  said  they,  the  alarm  was  so  great  in  the  city 
that  merchants  and  foreigners  no  longer  deposited  their  bul- 
lion in  the  Tower.  They  demanded  the  nomination  of 
another  governor.  Lord  Dighy,  now  become  the  king's  most 
intimate  confidant,  was  denounced  for  having  said  that  parlia- 
ment was  not  free.§     Finally,  reports  were  even  spread  that 

•  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  993;  Clarendon,  i.,  546. 

t  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  994;  Whitelocke,  53.  t  Clarendon,  i.,  553. 
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tb  queen  herself  might   ere  long  be  impeached  for  high 


The  king  seemed  to  give  way ;  he  took  no  step  in  favor 
of  the  bishops,  withdrew  the  govemment  of  the  Tower  from 
LoDflford,  and  gave  it  to  Sir  John  Byron,  a  grave  and  steady 
fflu,  generally  esteemed,*  spoke  no  more  about  the  riots,  did 
Dot  complain  of  the  last  debates.  Yet  secret  reports  and 
vigue  whispers  disturbed  the  commons.  The  queen,  silent 
lod  reserved,  seemed  animated  with  some  hope  ;  lord  Digby, 
irboee  presumptuous  temerity  was  well  known,  visited  her 
fiequently,  and  seemed  every  day  more  and  more  intimate 
with  her  and  with  the  king.  The  concourse  of  cavaliers  at 
Whitehall  doubled.  Without  explaining  their  fears  the  com- 
mons sent  a  message,  applying  once  more  for  a  guard  (Dec. 
81^.  The  king  made  no  answer  to  the  application,  which,  he 
md,  must  be  communicated  to  him  in  a  written  petition. 
Thereupon,  the  commons  ordered  arms  to  be  brought  into  the 
bouse,  as  if  assured  of  some  immediate  danger.  Three  days 
tfter,  the  king's  answer  came  ;  it  was  a  refusal,  concluding 
with  these  words.  "  We  do  engage  unto  you  solemnly,  on 
the  word  of  a  king,  that  the  security  of  all  and  every  one  of 
^ou  from  violence,  is  and  shall  ever  be  as  much  our  care  as 
the  preser>'ation  of  us  and  our  children."  But  the  house, 
more  alarmed  than  ever,  ordered  the  lord  mayor,  the  sheriffs, 
and  common  council,  to  keep  the  London  militia  on  foot,  and 
to  place  strong  guards  at  various  points  of  the  city. f 

On  that  very  day  (Jan.  3,  1642),  sir  Edward  Herbert,  the 
attorney-general,  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and,  in  the  king's 
name,  accused  of  high  treason  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  commons,  Hampden,  Pym,  Holies,  Strode,  and 
Haslerig,  for  having  attempted,  1st,  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
lawful  authority  ;  2dly,  to  alienate  the  people  from  Qie  king 
by  odious  calumnies ;  3dly,  to  raise  the  army  against  the 
king ;  4thly,  to  engage  a  foreign  power,  Scotland,  to  invade 
the  kingdom ;  5thly,  to  annihilate  the  rights  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  parliaments  ;  6thly,  to  excite  against  the  king  and 
the  parliament  seditious  assemblages,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing,  by  violence,  success  to  their  criminal  designs ;  7thly,  to 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  518. 
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levy  war  upon  the  king.  Sir  Edward  required,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
charges,  and  that  the  house  would  be  pleased  to  secure  the 
persons  of  the  accused.* 

The  lords  were  thunderstruck  ;  qo  one  had  foreseen  such 
a  proceeding,  and  no  one  dared  to  speak  first.  Liord  Kim- 
bolton  rose  :  "  I  am  ready,"  said  he,  "  to  obey  any  order  of 
the  house ;  but  since  my  impeachment  is  public,  I  demand 
that  my  justification  may  be  so  too."  And  he  resumed  his 
place  amid  continued  silence.  Lord  Digby  was  sitting  next 
him.  He  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  What  mischievous  counsels 
are  given  to  the  king  !  It  shall  go  hard  but  I  find  out  whence 
they  come."  And  he  forthwith  quitted  the  house,  as  if  to 
seek  the  information  of  which  he  spoke.  Yet  it  was  he  and 
no  other,  it  is  said,  who  had  urged  the  king  to  this  enterprise, 
undertaking,  moreover,  that  he  himself  would  demand  the 
immediate  arrest  of  lord  Kimbolton,  as  soon  as  the  attorney- 
general  should  have  accused  him.f 

On  the  instant,  a  message  from  the  lords  informed  the  com- 
mons of  what  had  passed  ;  they  had  just  heard  that  the  king's 
people  had  gone  to  the  houses  of  the  five  members,  and  were 
putting  their  seals  on  everything  in  them.  The  house  forth- 
with  voted  these  proceedings  a  breach  of  privilege,  which  the 
accused  were  entitled,  and  the  constables  were  called  upon 
in  duty,  to  resist,  and  that  the  king's  officers  should  be  arrested 
and  brought  to  the  bar  as  delinquents.  Sir  John  Hotham  was 
sent  to  the  lords  to  request  an  immediate  conference,  and  with 
orders  to  declare  that  if  the  house  of  peers  refused  to  combine 
with  the  commons  in  demanding  a  guard  from  the  king,  the 
commons  would  retire  to  a  safer  place.  While  they  were 
waiting  tlie  lords*  answer,  a  sergeant-at-arms  presented  him- 
self. "  In  the  name  of  the  king  my  master,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
come  to  require  Mr.  Speaker  to  place  in  my  custody  five 
gentlemen,  members  of  this  house,  whom  his  majesty  has 
commanded  me  to  arrest  for  high  treason  ;"  and  he  proceeded 
to  name  them.  Tlie  accused  were  present,  but  not  one  quitted 
his  place ;  the  speaker  ordered  the  sergeant  to  retire.  Without 
tumult  as  without  opposition,  the  house  appointed  a  committee 
to  go,  the  house  still  sitting,  to  inform  the  king  that  so  im- 

*  Ruflhworth,  i.,  3,  473.  f  lb.,  474 ;  Clarendon,  i.,  559. 
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portant  a  message  oould  only  be  answered  after  mature  oqdo 
sideration.  Two  ministers  of  the  crown,  lord  Falkland  and  sir 
John  Colepepper,  formed  part  of  the  committee :  they  had  been 
quite  ignorant  of  the  plan.  The  conference  with  the  lords  was 
opened,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  was  jointly  resolved  to 
order  the  removal  of  the  seals  placed  on  the  papers  of  the  five 
members,  and  that  a  guard  should  be  demanded.  The  petition 
for  a  guard  was  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  king  by  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  one  of  his  most  honest  favorites.  "  I  will  give 
an  answer  to-morrow,"  said  the  king,  in  his  turn ;  and  the 
commons  adjourned  to  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock,  ordering 
the  accused  to  be  in  attendance  at  Westminster  as  usual.* 

When  the  house  reassembled  (Jan.  4)  at  the  appointed 
hour,  their  uneasiness  and  anger  were  redoubled ;  the  pre- 
sentiment of  some  finesh  danger,  unknown  but  certain,  agitated 
every  mind.  The  royalists  sat  sorrowful  and  silent ;  among 
their  adversaries  a  thousand  reports  were  in  active  circula- 
tion, collected  the  evening  before,  during  the  night,  that  very 
morning :  the  cavaliers,  it  was  said,  had  assembled,  the  king 
had  sent  them  word  to  be  ready,  two  barrels  of  gunpowder 
and  arms  had  been  brought  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall,-(- 
every  one  crowded  round  the  five  members,  with  conjectures, 
information,  advice.  They  themselves  knew  more  of  the 
matter  than  their  informants :  the  minister  of  France,  long 
since  in  secret  correspondence  with  them,  and  the  countess  oi 
Carlisle,  Pym's  mistress,  it  is  said,  had  given  them  notice  of 
the  coup  d'etat  in  preparation  ;^  but  they  mentioned  not  a 
word  of  this.  Suddenly  entered  the  house  an  ofiicer,  captain 
Langrish,  lately  returned  from  service  in  France,  and  whoae 
connexion  with  some  of  the  cashiered  officers  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities  of  knowing  all  that  was  going  on.  He  announced 
that  the  king  was  at  hand,  that  he  had  seen  him  set  out  from 
Whitehall,  escorted  by  three  or  four  hundred  men,  guards, 
eavaliers,  students,  all  armed,  to  arrest  the  accused  in  person* 
A  great  tumult  arose,  but  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  decision 
•oon  appeased  it.  The  house  urged  the  five  members  to 
withdraw,  as  several  gentlemen   had   already  drawn  their 

•  Riwhworth,  i.,  3,  474  ;  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1007. 
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swords  for  resistance.  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  and  Haslerig, 
at  once  departed  ;  Strode  refused  ;  he  was  entreated,  pressed ; 
the  king  had  already  entered  Palace  Yard  ;  at  last  his  friend, 
sir  Walter  Earl,  roughly  pushed  him  out.  The  other  mem- 
bers all  took  their  scats.  The  king  had  traversed  Westmin- 
ster  Hall  between  a  double  rank  of  his  attendants  ;  but  only 
his  body-guard  ascended  with  him  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
house  ;  on  reaching  the  door,  he  forbade  them,  under  penalty 
of  death,  to  follow  him  a  step  further,  and  entered  the  house 
uncovered,  accompanied  only  by  his  nephew,  the  count  pala- 
tine. All  the  members  uncovered  and  rose.  The  king,  as 
he  passed,  cast  a  glance  at  the  place  where  Pym  usually  sat ; 
not  seeing  him  there,  he  advanced  towards  the  speaker.  **  By 
your  favor,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  *'  1  will  borrow  your  chair 
for  a  moment."  Then  seating  himself,  he  cast  his  eyes  round 
on  the  assembly :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  for 
this  occasion  of  coming  unto  you.  Yesterday,  I  sent  a  ser- 
jeant-at-arms upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  apprehend 
some  that  by  my  conunand  were  accused  of  high  treason, 
whereunto  I  did  expect  obedience,  and  not  a  message  ;  and  I 
must  declare  unto  you  here,  that  albeit  no  king  that  ever  was 
in  England  shall  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges,  to  main- 
tain  them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  than  I  shall  be,  yet 
you  must  know  that  in  cases  of  treason  no  person  hath  a 
privilege  ;  and  therefore  I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of  these 
persons  that  were  accused  are  here,  for  I  must  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  so  long  as  these  persons  that  I  have  accused,  for 
no  slight  crime,  but  for  treason,  are  here,  I  cannot  expect  that 
this  house  will  be  in  the  right  way  that  I  do  heartily  wish  it ; 
therefore  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  must  have  them  where- 
soever I  find  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  are  they  ?"  The 
speaker,  falling  on  his  knees,  replied,  "  May  it  please  your 
majesty,  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in 
this  place,  but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose 
servant  I  am  here.  And  humbly  beg  your  majesty's  pardon, 
that  I  cannot  give  any  other  answer  than  this  to  what  your 
majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me."  "  Well,"  replied  the 
king,  <<  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  from 
you  that  you  shall  send  them  unto  me  as  soon  as  they  return 
hither.  But  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did 
intend  any  force,  but  shall  proceed  against  them  in  a  legal  and 
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&ir  way  ;  for  I  never  meant  any  other :  and  now,  sinee  I  see 
I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more,  but 
tell  you,  I  do  expect,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  house,  you 
will  send  them  to  me,  otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course 
to  find  th^n."  He  then  quitted  the  chair,  his  hat  still  in  his 
hand.  The  house  remained  motionless ;  but  from  several 
parts  of  the  house  as  the  king  withdrew,  arose  the  cry, 
"Privilege!  Privilege!"* 

As  socm  as  he  was  gone,  the  house,  without  doing,  or  even 
announcing  anything,  adjourned  to  the  next  day;  all  the 
members  went  away,  eager  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  king's 
designs  had  gone,  and  what  the  public  thought  of  them. 
They  found  outside,  on  the  stairs,  in  the  great  hall,  at  the 
doors,  among  their  own  servants  who  were  waiting  fi>r  them, 
and  in  the  assembled  multitude,  an  emotion  no  less  vivid  than 
their  own.  "  Nothing,"  says  an  affidavit  of  the  day,  "  was 
talked  of  but  the  insults  of  the  cavaliers.  One  of  them,  a 
captain  Hyde,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  said,  jeer, 
ingly,  it  was  not  charged,  but  upon  trial  it  was  found  to  be 
charged  very  deep,  and  he  said  he  had  five  supplies  for  the 
same ;  and  he  cursed  and  swore  at  the  parliament  for  prick, 
eared,  cropt-eared  rascals,  and  said  he'd  kill  as  many  of  'em 
as  he  could. "f  The  five  members  had  retired  into  the  city  ; 
the  citizens  took  to  arms ;  the  lord  mayor  attempted  in  vain 
to  calm  them  ;  strong  patrols  were  spontaneously  formed  for 
the  common  safety  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  evening, 
bands  of  apprentices  paraded  the  streets,  crying  out  from  door 
to  door  that  the  cavaliers  were  coming  to  set  the  city  on  fire  ; 
some  even  added  that  the  king  was  commanding  them  in 
person. 

The  agitation  was  equally  great  at  Whitehall.  The  king 
and  queen  had  built  the  highest  hopes  on  this  coup  d'etat ;  it 
had  for  a  long  time  past  occupied  all  their  thoughts,  had  been 
the  constant  subject  of  their  private  conversation,  of  their  con- 
ferences with  their  most  intimate  confidants.  In  the  morning, 
Charles,  kissing  his  wife  before  he  went  away,  promised  her 
that  in  an  hour  he  would  return,  master,  at  length,  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  queen,  watch  in  hand,  had  counted  the 

•  Rushworth.i.,  3, 477 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  1010;  Journali,  CommoDiS 
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minutes  till  his  return.*  Now,  all  had  failed ;  and  though 
the  king  still  persisted  in  his  design,  it  was  without  hoping 
anything  from  it,  without  knowing  how  to  accomplish  it.  Ol- 
fcnded,  and  full  of  affliction,  his  wisest  friends,  Falkland, 
Hyde,  Colepepper,  kept  aloof,  and  proffered  no  counsel.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  ordering  the  gates  to  he  closed,  and 
that  no  citizen  should  give  refuge  to  the  accused  ;  but  no  one, 
even  at  court,  deceived  himself  as  to  the  inefficacy  of  these 
orders ;  the  very  house  in  which  were  the  five  members  was 
perfectly  well  known  ;j-  it  was  not  thought  any  one  would 
make  his  way  thither  after  them.  Lord  Digby  alone  was  de- 
sirous to  expiate  by  his  temerity  the  imprudence  of  his  advice, 
and  his  backwardness  in  the  house  of  peers  at  the  moment  of 
the  impeachment.  He  offered  the  king  to  go  in  person,  with 
Lunsford  and  a  few  cavaliers,  to  take  the  members  from  their 
retreat,  and  bring  them  to  him  dead  or  alive.  But  Charles, 
either  from  some  remains  of  respect  for  the  laws,  or  from  the 
timidity  which  alternated  in  his  mind  with  reckless  daring, 
refused  this  proposal,  and  resolved  to  go  himself  the  next  day 
into  the  city,  and  solemnly  call  upon  the  common  council  to 
deliver  up  the  accused,  hoping  that  by  his  presence  and  gra- 
cious words  he  should  soften  those  whose  anger  he  had  so  little 
foreseen. 

Accordingly,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  on  the  5th  Jan.,  he  left 
Whitehall  without  any  guards,  and  manifesting  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  The  multitude  crowde<i 
on  his  way,  but  cold  and  silent,  or  only  lifting  up  their  voices 
to  conjure  him  to  live  in  concord  with  his  parliament.:^  In 
some  places,  threatening  cries  were  heard  ;  the  words,  **  Pri- 
vilege of  parliament !  privilege  of  parliament !"  echoed  round 
him,  and  a  man,  named  Walker,  threw  into  his  carriage  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  To  your  tentSy  O  Israel  f  the  watch wonl  of 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  separated 
from  Rehoboam.&  On  arriving  at  Guildhall,  Charies  claimed 
the  surrender  of  the  five  members,  affable  and  mild  in  his 
speech,  protesting  his  devotion  to  the  reformed  religion,  the 
sincerity  of  his  concessions,  and  promising  to  act  in  all  tilings 
according  to  the  laws.  No  plaudits  answered  him  ;  like  the 
people,  the  common  council  were  grave  and  sorrowful.     The 

*  Madame  de  Motteville*8  Mem.,  i.,  265.         f  In  Colemin-ftreet 
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king,  addreaamg  one  of  the  sherifis,  said  to  be  an  ardent  pres- 
byterian,  told  him  he  would  dine  with  him.  The  sheriff 
bowed,  and  when  the  hall  rose,  received  him  in  his  house 
with  splendor  and  jrespect.  On  his  return  to  Whitehall, 
Charles  (»ly  obtained  from  the  crowd  the  same  reception  as 
before,  and  re-entered  his  palace,  angry  and  depressed.* 

The  commons  had  meantime  assembled  (Jan.  5)  ;  had  voted 
that  after  so  enormous  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  until  repa- 
ration  had  been  made,  and  a  trusty  guard  protected  them  from 
similar  perils,  they  could  not  sit  with  any  sense  of  freedom, 
and  had  accordingly  adjourned  for  six  days.  But,  though 
they  adjourned,  they  did  not  cease  to  act.  A  committee, 
▼esied  with  great  powers, j-  was  ordered  to  establish  itself  in 
the  city,  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  late  outrage,  and  to  ex- 
amine into  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom,  especially  of 
Ireland,  in  concert  with  the  citizens,  the  faithful  friends  of 
parliament.  The  committee  was  installed  at  Guildhall  with 
great  pomp  (Jan.  6)  ;  a  strong  guard  was  in  attendance,  and 
a  deputation  from  the  common  council  went  to  meet  it,  and 
place  at  its  disposal  all  the  force,  all  the  services  of  the  city4 
Its  sittings  were  as  full  of  bustle  as  those  of  the  house,  every 
member  of  which  had  a  right  to  be  present ;  the  place  whither 
the  five  members  had  retired  was  close  by,  and  nothing  was 
done  without  their  knowledge  and  advice.§  They  even  went 
several  times  in  person  to  the  committee,  and  the  citizens 
loudly  cheered  them  as  they  passed,  proud  to  have  them 
among  them,  to  be  the  protectors  of  their  representatives.  In 
the  midst  of  this  triumph  of  the  commons,  their  leaders  skil- 
fully managed  to  augment  their  zeal,  by  keeping  up  their 
fears.  Every  hour,  the  commons  and  the  city  contracted  a 
closer  alliance  and  mutually  emboldened  each  other. ||  At 
last,  of  its  own  sole  authority,  it  is  said,  and  as  if  it  had  been 
the  house  itself,  the  committee  published  a  declaration  con- 
taining the  result  of  its  inquiry  ;ir  and  the  common  council 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining  of  bad  councillors, 
of  the  cavaliers,  of  the  papists,  of  the  new  governor  of  the 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  561 ;  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  479. 
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Tower,  adopting  in  a  high  tone  the  cause  of  the  five  members, 
and  demanding  all  the  reforms  which  the  commons  had  merely 
touched  upon.*     (Jan.  7,  1642.) 

The  king  was  alone,  shut  up  in  Whitehall,  disclaimed  by 
his  more  honest  partisans.  Even  the  cavaliers,  now  intimi- 
dated, had  dispersed,  or  kept  silence.  The  king  attempted  an 
answer  to  the  j)etition  of  the  common  council,  and  once  more 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  accuscd.f  (Jan.  8.)  But  his  an- 
swers were  without  influence,  his  orders  without  effect.  He 
learned  that,  in  two  days,  the  house  would  resume  its  sittings, 
and  that  the  five  members  were  to  be  brought  back  to  West- 
minster in  triumph,  by  the  militia,  the  people,  and  even  the 
watermen  of  the  Thames,  of  whose  entire  affection  he  had 
till  then  thought  himself  certain.  "  What,"  said  he,  angrily, 
"  do  these  water-rats,  too,  forsake  me  V  and  this  spNeecli, 
soon  repeated  among  the  men,  was  received  by  them  as  an 
insult  calling  for  revenge.:^  Abandoned,  humiliated,  deserted, 
irritated  at  the  general  cry  wliich  daily  assailed  him  without 
one  voice  on  his  side  to  oppose  it,  Charles  could  not  endure 
the  idea  of  seeing  his  enemies  pass  triumphant  before  his 
palace.  The  queen,  alternately  furious  with  anger  and 
trembling  with  fear,  conjured  him  to  depart ;  the  royalists  and 
messengers,  who  had  been  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, promised  him  strength  and  safety  elsewhere  ;  the  cava- 
liers, defeated  in  London,  boasted  of  their  influence  in  their 
counties  ;  away  from  the  parliament,  said  they,  the  king 
would  be  free  ;  without  the  king,  what  could  the  parliament 
do  ?  The  resolution  was  taken.  It  was  agreed  to  retire  first 
to  Hampton  Court,  and  afterwards  further  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary  ;  secret  orders  were  sent  to  the  governors  of 
several  places,  whose  devotion  seemed  sure  ;  the  earl  of  New- 
castle set  out  for  the  north,  where  his  influence  prevailed,  and 
on  the  loth  of  January,  the  evening  before  the  return  of  the 
commons,  Charles,  accompanied  only  by  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  some  attendants,  quitted  London  and  the  palace  of  White- 
hall, which  he  was  destined  never  to  re-enter,  but  od  his  way 
to  the  scaffold. § 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  3, 490.  ^  t  lb. 

t  Lillv,  Observ.  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  king  Charles ;  Maziiei, 
Tracts  (IS  15). 

§  Clarendon*  i.,  590;  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  564;  JournalB»  Co 
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The  day  after  his  departure,  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Thames  was  covered  with  armed  vessels,  escorting  the 
five  members  back  to  Westminster ;  a  multitude  of  boats  fol- 
lowed,  adorned  with  flags,  and  filled  with  citizens ;  along  each 
bank  of  the  river  marched  the  London  militia,  bearing  the  last 
declarations  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  their  pikes  ;*  an  offi. 
cer  formed  in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  captain  Skip, 
pen,  had  the  day  before  been  appointed  to  command  them. 
He  was  a  rough,  illiterate  man,  but  daring,  of  austere  morals, 
and  very  popular  in  the  city.  An  innumerable  crowd  closely 
followed  this  procession;  as  they  passed  Whitehall  they 
stopped,  shouting,  "  Where  now  are  the  king  and  his  cavaliers  ? 
what  has  become  of  them  ?  "f  On  their  arrival  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  the  five  members  hastened  to  eulogize  the  devotion 
of  the  city  in  the  public  cause,  and  the  sheri^,  introduced 
into  the  house,  received  the  thanks  of  the  speaker.  As  they 
departed,  another  procession  filed  up  ;  four  thousand  knights, 
gentlemen,  freeholders,  dec,  arrived  on  horseback  from  Buck- 
inghanishire,  Hampden's  native  county,  with  a  petition  to  the 
house  against  papist  lords,  bad  councillors,  and  in  favor  of 
their  worthy  representative ;  they  had  also  a  petition  for  the 
upper  house,  and  a  third  for  the  king,  and  all  carried  on  their 
hats  a  printed  oath  to  live  and  die  with  the  parliament,  who- 
ever might  be  its  enemies.:}:  On  all  sides  burst  forth  that 
proud  and  joyful  enthusiasm  which  permits,  which  calls  for, 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  boldest  resolutions : 
the  commons  gave  way  to  it  with  judicious  energy,  as  the 
pilot  to  the  violent  but  propitious  wind.  In  a  few  hours  they 
had  voted  that  no  member,  under  any  pretext,  could  be  ar- 
rested without  their  consent ;  a  bill  was  adopted  giving  to  both 
houses  the  right  of  adjourning,  in  case  of  need,  to  any  place 
they  might  think  fit ;  an  address  was  drawn  up  to  the  king, 
that  it  would  please  him  to  withdraw  from  sir  John  Byron  the 
government  of  the  Tower ;  and  until  his  answer  should  be 
received,  Skippon  was  ordered  to  place  guards  around  that 
fortress,  and  narrowly  to  watch  its  approaches.  Letters  were 
despatched  to  Goring,  governor  of  Portsmouth,  forbidding  him 

•  May,  ii.,  41  ;  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  484 

t  CUrendoD,  i.,  591. 

X  lb.,  ut  §up.  ;  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  480. 
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to  receive  into  that  town  either  troops  or  ammunition  without 
the  authority  of  parliament ;  sir  John  Hotham,  a  rich  and  in- 
fluential gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  was  ordered  to  proceed  im- 
mediately, and  take  the  command  of  Hull,  an  important  place, 
the  key  to  tlie  North  of  England,  and  which  contained  large 
arsenals.  On  the  third  day  (Jan.  13),  the  house  voted  that 
tlie  menaced  kingdom  should  without  delay  be  put  in  a  state 
of  defence  ;  the  lonls  refused  to  sanction  this  declaration ;  but 
this  was  of  little  consequence  :  the  commons  had  eflfectcd  their 
object,  by  passing  the  resolution,  and  conveying  their  wishes 
to  the  people.* 

The  commons  were  not  mistaken  in  anticipating  war  ;  the 
king's  only  thought  now  was  to  prepare  for  it.  In  London, 
he  was  powerless  and  humiliated ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  it 
than  he  was  surrounded  only  by  his  partisans,  and  no  longer 
receiving  every  day,  every  hour,  proofs  of  his  weakness,  he 
freely  gave  himself  up  to  the  hope  of  conquering  with  an  armed 
force  the  enemy  from  whom  he  had  just  fled  without  a  struggle. 
The  cavaliers,  too,  had  reassumed  all  their  presumption ;  al- 
ready they  seemed  to  look  upon  the  war  as  declared,  and  were 
eager  to  strike  the  first  blow.  The  day  after  the  king's  de- 
parture, the  house  learned  that  two  hundred  of  them,  com- 
manded by  Lunsford,  had  marched  towards  Kingston,  twelve 
miles  from  London,  where  the  military  stores  of  the  county 
of  Surrey  were  deposited,  as  if  to  take  possession  of  it  and  to 
establish  themselves  there ;  it  was  also  known  that  lord  Digby 
had  gone  to  meet  them  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  thank  them 
for  their  zeal,  and  to  concert  some  hostile  plan  with  them. 
The  parliament  at  once  took  its  measures,  and  these  attempts 
were  defeated :  lord  Digby,  energetically  denounced,  fled  be- 
yond sca.f  Thinking  himself  still  too  near  London,  the  king 
left  Hampton  Court  for  Windsor  (Jan.  12,  1642) ;  Lunsford 
and  his  cavaliers  followed  him.  Here,  in  a  secret  council,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  *queen,  taking  the  crown  jewels  with 
her,  should  proceed  to  Holland,  purchase  ammunition  and 
arms,  and  solicit  the  aid  of  the  continental  monarchs ;  the  pre- 
text to  be  given  for  this  journey  was  the  necessity  of  taking 
over  to  the  prince  of  Orange  the  princess  Mary,  yet  a  mere 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  1028  ;  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  469. 
t  Rush  worth,  ut  mp. ;  Nelson,  ii.,  845;   Pari.    Hist,  ii.,  1036; 
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girl,  whom  he  had  married  six  months  before.*  On  his  part, 
Uie  king,  still  keeping  up  his  negotiations  with  parliament, 
was  to  retire  by  degrees  to  the  northern  counties,  where  his 
partisans  were  most  numerous,  to  fix  his  residence  at  York, 
and  await  there  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  acting. 
Everything  thus  settled,  the  queen  with  great  secresy  made 
preparations  for  her  journey  ;  and  the  king  invited  parliament 
to  draw  up  a  complete  statement  of  its  grievances,  and  thus 
present  them  to  him  all  at  once,  promising  to  do  right  to  them 
without  the  delay  of  a  single  day,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  their 
contentions  (Jan.  20).f 

The  house  of  lords  received  this  message  with  joy ;  the 
king  had  numerous  friends  there ;  many  others,  alarmed  or 
wearied  out,  only  desired  to  terminate  the  struggle  so  as  to 
leave  no  anxieties  about  the  future.  But  the  commons,  more 
clear-sighted  and  more  resolute,  could  not  believe  either  that 
the  king  would  grant  them  all  they  required,  or  that,  if  he 
promised  it,  he  would  keep  his  word.  His  proposal  was,  in 
their  eyes,  merely  a  stratagem  to  get  rid  of  them  at  a  blow, 
and,  dismissing  them,  to  resume  his  arbitrary  power.  They 
refused  to  concur  in  the  eager  thanks  of  the  lords,  unless  at 
the  same  time  the  king  was  distinctly  called  upon  to  transfer 
the  command  of  the  Tower,  of  the  royal  fortresses,  and  of  the 
militia,  to  men  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  parliament.:}: 
The  peers  rejected  the  amendment,  but  thirty -two  protested 
against  its  rejection  ;§  and  the  commons,  strengthened  by  the 
support  of  such  a  minority,  forwarded  the  petition  to  the  king 
in  their  own  name.  His  answer  was  a  decided  refusal  (Jan. 
28)11  as  to  the  government  of  the  Tower  and  fortresses,  and 
vague  and  evasive  objections  as  to  the  militia.  His  sole  pur- 
pose evidently  was  to  yield  nothing  more,  and  meanwhile  to 
gain  time.  The  commons,  on  their  part,  did  not  wish  to  lose 
time:  well  served  at  Windsor,  as  well  as  at  London — for 
everywhere  the  opinion  of  their  strength  was  great—they  had 
spies  and  friends,  and  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
king's  projects,  with  the  meaning  of  the  queen's  journey,  and 
with  the  intrigues  of  the  court  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  and 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  653 ;  Orleana,  Hittoire  des  Revolutions  tT^ngleterre 
(1694),  book  ix. 
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on  the  continent.  The  danger  was  pressing ;  it  might  so  hap. 
pen  that  the  king  would  bo  ready  for  war  before  the  question 
of  the  militia  was  decided,  and  then,  how  resist  him  ?  Fears 
more  illusory,  but  nearer  at  hand,  agitated  the  people  ;  they 
talked  of  ammunition  removed  from  the  Tower,  of  plots  agains>t 
the  lives  of  the  popular  leaders ;  they  were  irritated  at  con- 
quering thus  repeatedly  to  no  purpose.  A  fresh  and  energetic 
outburst  of  public  feeling,  it  was  thought,  would  alone  suffice 
to  surmount  tlie  new  obstacles  which  Iiad  presented  themselves, 
to  im))el  the  zealous  to  action,  excite  the  lukewarm,  and  intimi. 
date  their  opponents.  Petitions  flowed  in  from  all  parts ;  from 
all  the  counties,  from  every  class  of  citizens ;  apprentices,  lit- 
tle shopkeepers,  poor  workmen,  London  porters ;  even  women 
crowded  round  Westminster  Hall  with  petitions.  When  these 
lost  appeared,  Skippon,  who  commanded  the  guard,  was  as- 
tonished :  "  Let  us  be  heard,"  tliey  cried,  "  for  one  woman 
that's  here  to-day,  there  will  be  five  hundred  to-morrow." 
Skippon  went  to  the  house  of  commons  for  orders,  and,  on  his 
return,  gently  persuaded  them  to  retire.  But  they  came  again 
two  days  after ;  having  chosen  Ann  Stagg,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
brewer,  for  their  speaker,  and  bearing  a  petition,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  had  carefully  explained  their  motives :  "  It  may 
be  thought  strange  and  unbeseeming  our  sex,"  said  they,  '*  to 
sliow  ourselves  here,  bearing  a  petition  to  this  honorable  as- 
scmbly  ;  but  Christ  purchased  us  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  he  did 
men,  and  therefore  requireth  the  some  obedience  for  the  same 
mercy  as  of  men.  We  are  sharers  in  the  public  calamities. 
We  do  this,  not  out  of  self-conceit  or  pride  of  heart,  as  seeking 
to  equal  ourselves  with  men,  either  in  authority  or  wisdom ; 
but,  according  to  our  places,  to  discharge  that  duty  we  owe  to 
God  and  the  cause  of  his  church."  The  petition  was  received ; 
Pym  went  out  to  acknowledge  it.  He  said :  "  Good  women, 
your  petition,  with  the  reasons,  hath  been  read  in  the  houses 
and  is  thankfully  accepted  of,  and  is  come  in  a  seasonable 
time.  Repair  to  your  houses,  we  entreat,  and  turn  your  peti- 
tions into  prayers  at  home  for  us.  We  have  been,  are,  and 
shall  be,  ready  to  relieve  you,  your  husbands,  and  children." 
They  retired  in  silence — a  remarkable  instance  of  reser>-e 
amidst  the  wild  excitement  of  popular  enthusiasm,  of  moral 
sobriety  amidst  the  macliinations  of  party.* 

*  Almost  all  these  petitions  were  presented  between  Jan.  20  and 
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B  petitions  were  all  exactly  to  the  same  effect ;  they  all 
oded  the  reform  of  the  church,  the  chastisement  of  the 
s,  the  repression  of  the  malignants.  Some  went  more 
detail,  and  in  these  the  house  of  peers  was  openly 
tened  :  ^*  Let  those  noble  worthies  of  the  peers,"  said  they 
e  conunons,  "  who  concur  with  your  nappy  votes,  be 
sstly  requested  to  join  with  your  honorable  house,  and  to 
id  vote  as  one  entire  body ;  which,  we  hope,  will  remove 
destructive  fears,  and  removed,  prevent  that  which  ap- 
enaion  will  make  the  wisest  and  peaceablest  men  to  put 
execution."  "  We  never  doubted  the  commons,"  cried 
leople  at  the  gates  of  Westminster,  "  but  everything  sticks 
le  lords ;  let  us  have  the  names  of  those  who  hinder  the 
ement  between  the  good  lords  and  the  commons."*  Even 
be  house  of  lords,  the  language  of  the  two  parties  began 
9  that  of  war.  "  Whoever  revises  to  agree  with  the  com- 
18  as  to  the  militia  is  an  enemy  to  the  state,"  said  the  earl 
(orthumberland.  He  was  called  upon  to  explain :  "  We 
liink  the  same !"  cried  his  friends,  then  in  the  minority  on 
question.     The  multitude  were  at  the  door  ;  fear  seized 

lords  ;  several  went  out,  others  changed  their  opinion. 
3  lord  chancellor,  Littleton,  himself,  with  some  insignificant 
srvations,  voted  with  the  commons,  and  the  bill,  at  last,  re- 
red  the  sanction  of  the  house,  as  did,  a  few  days  afterwards 
lb.  5),  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops,  which  had 
n  three  months  in  suspense.^ 

This  last  was  presented  to  the  king  by  itself  (Feb.  7),  the 
inance  respecting  the  militia  not  being  yet  drawn  up  ;  his 
plexity  was  great :  he  had  just  informed  the  parliament  of 

queen's  approaching  journey :  he  had,  to  soften  them, 
cially  given  up  all  proceedings  against  the  five  members:^ 
5b.  2),  he  had  even  consented  to  appoint,  as  governor  of  the 
wer,  sir  John  Conyers,  whom  the  commons  had  named§ 
ib.  11)  ;  but  his  hope  in  all  this  had  been  to  elude  any  great 
»tion,  till  the  time  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  refuse  doing 
^ing  at  all.     The  exclusion  of  the  bishops  troubled  his 

I.  5«  1C42  ;  that  of  the  women,  among  others,  on  Feb.  4 ;  Journals, 
nmons;  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  1049,  et  aeq. 
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conscience :  to  give  up  the  militia  was  to  place  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  enemies  the  whole  available  force  of  the  country. 
Yet  he  was  pressed  hard ;  his  own  councillors  thought  he  could 
not  refuse ;  lord  Falkland,  still  supposing  him  sincere,  con- 
stantly advocated  concession ;  Colepepper,  not  particularly 
devout,  and  inclined  to  expedients,  strongly  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  as  to  the  bishops,  saying  that  the  militia  were  far 
more  important,  for  that  everything  might  be  regained  by  the 
sword,  and  that  then  it  would  be  easy  to  declare  void  a  consent 
exacted  by  violence.  "  Is  this  the  advice  of  Hyde  ?"  inquired 
the  king ;  "  No,  sire ;  I  must  own  I  think  neither  the  one  bill 
nor  the  other  ought  to  be  sanctioned."  "  You  are  quite 
right  and  I  shall  act  upon  your  opinion."  Colepepper  went 
to  the  queen,  pointed  out  to  her  the  danger  which  the  king, 
which  she  herself  was  exposed  to,  the  obstacles  which  would 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  her  journey,  now  the  only  means  of 
placing  the  king  in  a  position  to  defeat  his  enemies.  The 
vehement  emphasis  of  his  gesticulation  and  of  his  language 
soon  agitated  and  convinced  the  queen,  as  prompt  to  fear  as 
to  hope,  and,  moreover,  not  over  friendly  towards  the 
Anglican  bishops.  She  rushed  to  her  husband's  apartments, 
and,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  implored  him  to  consult  their  own 
safety  and  that  of  their  children.  Charles  could  not  resist 
her;  he  gave  way  with  sorrow,  and  already  repentant,  as  in 
Strafford's  trial,  authorized  the  commissioners  to  sign  the  bill 
in  his  name,  said  nothing  about  the  militia,  and  immediately 
departed  for  Dover*  (Feb.  16),  where  the  queen  was  to 
embark. 

He  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  a  message  from  the 
commons  followed  him ;  like  Colepepper,  they  cared  much 
more  about  the  militia  than  about  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops, 
who  were  already  defeated  and  in  prison.  They  had  liastened 
to  draw  up  their  ordinance  ;  they  had  set  forth  in  it  the  names 
of  the  lieutenants  who  were  to  command  in  each  county,  and 
solicited  its  immediate  sanction.  "  I  must  take  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter,"  said  the  king ;  "  I  will  give  my  answer 
on  my  return. "f  On  his  way  back,  after  the  queen  had 
embark ed,t  he  received  at  Canterbury  (Feb.  25)  another 
message,  still  more  pressing  than  the  first.    He  learned  at  the 

•  Clarendon'8  Memoira,  i.,  115.        f  Pari.  Hilt.,  ii.,  10S3,  et  ug. 
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same  time  that  the  commons  objected  to  the  departure  of  hia 
aon  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  had  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Greenwich,  intending  to  take  him  with  him  into  the 
north  ;  that  they  were  prosecuting  the  attomey-general,  Her- 
bert,  for  having  obeyed  his  orders  in  accusing  the  five  mem- 
hers,  and  that  Uiey  had  intercepted  and  opened  a  letter  from 
lord  Digby  to  the  queen.  So  much  distrust,  after  so  much  con- 
cession, offended  him  as  much  as  though  his  concessions  had 
been  sincere.  He  received  the  messengers  angrily,  but  with- 
out  giving  any  decisive  answer.*  On  arriving  at  Greenwich 
(Feb.  26),  he  found  the  prince,  whom  his  tutor,  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  commons, 
oo  receiving  the  king's  orders,  had  at  once  taken  thither.  At 
length  easy  as  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  sent  his  answer  to 
the  parliament;'!'  he  consented  to  entrust  the  militia  to  the 
commanders  whom  it  had  named,  but  on  condition  that  he 
might  dismiss  them,  if  he  saw  fit,  and  that  the  principal  towns 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  excepted  from  the  measure ;  in 
these  the  militia  were  to  remain  under  the  government  of  Uieir 
charters  and  of  the  ancient  laws ;  then,  without  awaiting  its 
reply,  he  began,  by  short  stages,  his  journey  to  York.  At 
Theobalds,  twelve  commissioners  from  the  parliament  over- 
took him  (March  1);  on  receiving  his  answer,  it  voted  it  to  be 
a  positive  refusal ;  that,  if  he  persisted  in  it,  it  would  dispose 
of  the  militia  without  consulting  him,  and  that  his  return  to 
London  could  alone  prevent  the  evils  with  which  the  kingdom 
was  threatened.  The  tone  of  the  message  was  rude  and 
abrupt,  as  if  parliament  wished  to  show  it  knew  its  strength, 
and  was  not  afraid  to  use  it.  <<  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this 
message,"  said  the  king,  <'  that  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 
You  speak  of  jealousies  and  fears !  lay  your  hands  to  your 
hearts  and  ask  yourselves  whether  I  may  not  likewise  be  dis- 
turbed with  fears  and  jealousies  ?  And  if  so,  I  assure  you 
this  message  hath  nothing  lessened  it.  As  to  the  militia,  I 
thought  so  much  of  it  before  I  sent  that  answer,  and  am  so 
much  assured  that  the  answer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  justice 
or  reason  you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honor  grant,  that  I  shall  not 
alter  it  in  any  point.  For  my  residence  near  you,  I  wish  it 
might  b#  so  safe  and  honorable,  that  I  had  no  cause  to  absent 

*  Clarendon,  Memoirs,  tU  tup. 

t  Dited  Feb.  28;  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  521 ;  Clarendon,  Memoirs. 
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myself  from  Whitehall :  ask  yourselves  whether  I  have  not. 
For  my  sou,  I  shall  take  that  care  of  him  which  shall  justify 
me  to  God,  as  a  father,  and  to  my  dominions  as  a  king.  To 
conclude,  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honor,  that  I  have  no  thought 
but  of  peace  and  justice  to  my  people,  which  I  shall  by  all 
fair  means  seek  to  preserve  and  maintain,  relying  upon  the 
goodness  and  providence  of  God,  for  the  preservation  of  myself 
and  rights  ;"  and  he  continued  his  journey.  A  week  after 
(March  9),  at  Newmarket,  other  commissioners  presented 
tliemselvcs ;  they  brought  a  declaration  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment, recapitulating  all  its  grievances,  all  its  fears,  justified  its 
conduct,  and  once  more  conjured  the  king  to  return  to  London, 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  people,  and  thus  dissi- 
pate  the  dark  presentiments  which  agitated  all  minds.  Deep 
feeling  pervaded  the  firm  language  in  which  the  message  was 
couched ;  it  equally  manifested  itself  in  the  interview  between 
the  commissioners  and  the  kins :  the  conversation  was  long, 
urgent,  earnest,  as  of  men  profoundly  moved  by  the  prospect 
of  impending  rupture,  and  who  were  still  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade each  other  to  avert  it ;  it  was  evident  that  though  no 
longer  hesitating  as  to  their  future  course,  though  there  were 
no  means  of  reconciliation,  though  they  felt  the  struggle  to  be 
inevitable  and  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  through  with 
it,  yet  both  parties  felt  pain  in  commencing  it,  and,  though 
without  hope,  made  yet  a  last  effort  against  it.  "  What  would 
you  have  ?"  said  the  king.  "  Have  I  violated  your  laws  ?  have 
I  denied  to  pass  any  one  bill  for  the  ease  and  security  of  my 
subjects  ?  1  do  not  ask  you  what  you  have  done  for  me.  Have 
any  of  my  people  been  transported  with  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions ?  1  have  offered  as  free  and  general  a  pardon  as  your- 
selves can  devise.  God  so  deal  with  me  and  mine,  as  all  my 
thoughts  and  intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  true  protestant  profession,  and  for  the  observance  and 
preservation  of  the  laws  of  this  land  ;  and  I  hope  God  will 
bless  and  assist  those  laws  for  my  preservatbn."*  '*  But  the 
militia,  sir?"  said  lord  Holland.  "The  militia?  I  did  not 
deny  it."  "  But  if  your  majesty  would  come  near  the  par- 
liament  ?'*  "1  would  you  had  given  me  cause,  but  I  am  sure 
this  declaration  is  not  the  way  to  it.     In  all  Aristotfe's  Rhe- 

*  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  523,  524  ;  Clarendon,  Memoirs,  i.,  129. 
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ere  is  no  such  argument  of  persuasion."  **  The  par- 
,"  said  lord  Pembroke,  "  has  humbly  besoueht  your 
r  to  come  near  it."  "  Your  declaration  hath  taught 
r  words  are  not  sufficient."  "  Will  your  majesty,  then, 
0  tell  us  what  you  would  have ?"  "I  would  whip  a 
Westminster  school  that  could  not  tell  that  by  my 
;  you  are  much  mistaken,  however,  if  you  think  my 
to  that  a  denial."  "  Might  not  the  militia  be  granted 
red  by  parliament,  for  a  time  ?"  "  No,  by  Giod !  not 
hour ;  you  have  asked  that  of  me  in  Uiis  which  was 
iflked  of  a  king,  and  with  which  I  would  not  trust  my 
id  children."  Then  turning  towards  the  commissioners 
XHnmons,  he  said :  "  The  business  of  Ireland  will  never 
J  in  the  way  you  are  in  ;  four  hundred  will  never  do 
irk ;  it  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one.  If  I  were 
with  it,  I  would  pawn  my  head  to  end  that  work  ;  and 
I  am  a  beggar  myself,  yet,  by  God,  I  can  find  money 
it."*  These  last  words  roused  every  suspicion ;  the 
isioners  saw  in  them  the  acknowledgment  of  hidden 
jes,  the  intention  of  throwing  parliament  into  disrepute, 
uting  to  it  the  troubles  of  Ireland,  and  finally,  the  de- 
being  alone  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  dispose  of  it  at 
isure.  The  conference  proceeded  no  further ;  the  com- 
lers  returned  to  London,  and  the  king,  continuing  his 
y,  arrived  at  York  without  any  other  incident, 
now  commenced,  between  the  parliament  and  hin^  a 
,e  hitherto  without  example  in  Europe,  the  clear  and 
s  symptom  of  the  revolution  which  then  took  its  begin- 
nd  which  was  destined  to  have  its  accomplishment  in 
n  times.  The  negotiations  went  on,  but  without  either 
loping  anything  from  them,  or  even  proposing  to  treat, 
no  longer  each  other  they  addressed  in  their  declarations 
sssages ;  both  appealed  to  the  whole  nation,  to  public 
[ ;  to  this  new  jwwer  both  seemed  to  look  for  their  strength 
5ir  success.     The  origin  and  extent  of  royal  power,  the 

9  converaation  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  London 
ately  after  the  return  of  the  commissioners  (at  W.  Gay*8,  1G42), 
ich  contained  an  account  of  all  that  passed  between  them  and 
5.  The  printer  of  this  pamphlet  was  sent  for,  and  questioned 
Jeers ;  but  on  his  replying  that  he  had  the  MS.  from  the  chan- 
•ecretary,  the  house' dismissed  him.  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1136; 
nth,  i.,  3,  52G. 
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privileges  of  both  houses,  the  limits  of  the  allegiance  due  froro 
subjects,  the  militia,  petitions,  the  distribution  of  offices,  became 
the  subjects  of  an  official  controversy,  in  which  the  general 
principles  of  social  order,  the  different  kinds  of  government, 
the  primitive  rights  of  liberty,  the  history,  laws,  and  customs 
of  England,  were  by  turns  set  forth,  explained,  and  commented 
upon.  In  the  interval  between  the  disputes  of  the  two  parties 
in  parliament,  and  their  physical  struggle  on  the  field  of  battle, 
reason  and  science  were  seen  to  create  an  interposition,  so  to 
speak,  of  several  months,  suspending  the  course  of  events  and 
using  their  ablest  endeavors  to  secure  the  free  adhesion  of  the 
people,  by  stamping  on  one  or  the  other  cause  the  character 
of  legitimacy.  At  the  opening  of  parliament,  England  had 
neither  desired  nor  even  thought  of  a  revolution ;  the  dissenters 
merely  meditated  one  in  the  church ;  the  return  to  legal  order, 
the  re-establishment  of  ancient  liberties,  the  reform  of  actual 
and  pressing  abuses,  sucli  had  been,  or  at  least  so  it  thought, 
the  sole  wish  and  hope  of  the  nation.  The  leaders  themselves, 
bolder  and  more  enlightened,  scarcely  formed  any  more  ex- 
tended projects ;  the  energy  of  their  will  surpassed  tlie  am- 
bition of  their  thoughts ;  and  they  had  gone  on  from  day  to 
day  without  any  ultimate  aim,  without  system,  carried  forward 
simply  by  the  progressive  development  of  their  situation,  and 
to  satisfy  urgent  necessities.  When  the  moment  arrived  for 
drawing  the  sword,  all  were  aghast :  not  that  their  hearts  were 
timid,  nor  that  civil  war  in  the  abstract  had  either  in  the  eyes 
of  the  parliament  or  the  people  anything  strange  or  criminal 
about  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  read  it  with  pride  in  the  great 
charter,  in  the  history  of  their  country ;  more  than  once  they 
had  braved  their  masters,  had  taken  away  and  given  the 
crown  ;  and  those  times  were  so  far  back,  that  the  misery  over- 
clouding them  was  forgotten,  and  the  people  only  saw  in  them 
glorious  examples  of  their  energy  and  their  power.  But  it  had 
always  been  in  the  name  of  the  laws,  of  clear  and  acknow- 
ledged  rights,  tliat  resistance  had  been  declared ;  in  achieving 
liberty,  England  had  ever  regarded  herself  as  only  defending 
her  inheritance  ;  and  to  tiiese  words  alone,  "  law,"  "  legal 
order,"  had  attached  that  popular  and  spontaneous  respect 
which  rejects  discussion,  and  sanctions  the  boldest  designs. 
Now,  however,  the  two  parties  reciprocally  accused  each 
other  of  illegality  and  innovation,  and  both  with  justice  ;  for 
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the  one  had  violated  the  ancient  rights  of  the  kingdom,  and 
would  not  abjure  the  maxims  of  tyramiy ;  the  other  claimed, 
in  the  name  of  principles  as  yet  altogether  indefinite  and  con- 
fused, liberties  and  a  power  till  then  unknown.  Both  felt  the 
necessity  of  throwing  the  mantle  of  the  law  over  their  pre- 
tensions and  their  acts ;  both  undertook  to  justify  themselves, 
not  only  according  to  reason,  but  according  to  law.  With 
them,  the  whole  nation  rushed  eagerly  into  the  lists,  agitated 
still  more  than  their  leaders  with  sentiments  that  seemed  to 
contradict  each  other,  yet  all  equally  sincere.  Scarcely  freed 
from  an  oppression  which  the  mws  of  their  ancestors  had  con- 
demned but  not  prevented,  they  ardently  sought  for  more 
efficacious  guarantees ;  but  it  was  still  to  the  very  laws,  whose 
inadequacy  had  been  experienced,  that  their  hope  was  at- 
tached. New  opinions,  new  ideas  were  fermenting  in  their 
minds ;  to  these  they  trusted  with  vivid,  pure  faith ;  they  gave 
themselves  up  with  all  their  might,  in  all  confidingness,  to  that 
enthusiasm  which  seeks  the  triumph  of  truth,  at  whatever 
price ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  unassuming  in  their  thoughts, 
tenderly  faithful  to  old  customs,  full  of  respect  for  old  insti- 
tutions, they  wished  to  believe,  that,  far  from  changing  aught 
in  them,  they  were  only  rendering  them  true  homage,  and 
restoring  them  to  vigor.  Hence  a  singular  mixture  of  bold- 
ness and  timidity,  of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  in  the  publications 
of  all  sorts,  official  or  otherwise,  with  which  England  was  then 
inundated.  The  ardor  of  the  national  mind  was  unbounded, 
the  movement  universal,  unprecedented,  immoderate ;  at  Lon- 
don, at  York,  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  pamphlets, 
periodical  and  occasion^  journals,  were  multiplied  and  diffused 
in  every  quarter  ;*  political,  religious,  historical  questions, 
news,  sermons,  pleuis,  counsels,  invectives— everything  found 
a  place  in  them,  everything  was  brought  forward  and  discussed 
in  them.  Volunteer  messengers  hawked  them  about  the 
country ;  at  the  assizes,  on  market  days,  at  the  doors  of  churches, 
the  people  crowded  to  buy  and  read  them  ;  and,  amidst  this 
universal  outburst  of  thought,  this  so  novel  appeal  to  public 

•The  following  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  these  publications:  Mer- 
cnrius  Aulicus— ^ercurius  Britannicus — Rusticus — Pragmaticu»— Pa. 
liticufl — PublicQs  ;  Diurnal  Paper — Diurnal  Occurrences — A  Perfect 
Diurnal  of  some  Passages  in  Parliament;  London  Intelligencer,  Ate., 
Itc. 
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opinion^  while  at  bottom  both  of  proceedings  and  writings  there 
already  reigned  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty  grappling 
with  the  divine  right  of  crowns,  yet  the  statutes,  the  laws,  the 
traditions,  the  customs  of  the  land,  were  constantly  invoked  as 
the  only  legitimate  criteria  of  the  dispute ;  and  the  revolution 
was  everywhere,  without  any  one  daring  to  say  so,  or  even 
perhaps  owning  it  to  himself. 

In  this  state  of  men's  minds,  the  moral  situation  of  parlia- 
ment was  a  false  one,  for  it  was  by  it,  and  for  its  advantage, 
that  the  revolution  was  being  accomplished  ;  forced  to  carry 
it  on  and  disavow  it  at  the  sanll  time,  its  actions  and  its  words 
alternately  belied  each  other,  and  it  fluctuated  painfully  be- 
tween boldness  and  cunning,  violence  and  hypocrisy.  Con- 
sidered as  exceptional  maxims  and  measures,  applicable  only 
to  a  period  of  crisis,  and  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  its  principles  were  true,  and  its  resolves  legitimate  ; 
but  parties  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  ephemeral 
legitimacy,  nor  nations  labor  with  enthusiastic  devotion  for 
the  doctrines  and  interests  of  a  day  ;  at  the  very  time  that  the 
present  alone  rules  and  decides  their  opinions  and  their  con- 
duct, they  persuade  themselves  that  these  opinions,  this  conduct, 
have  reference  to  perpetuity,  and  assume  to  direct  the  future 
in  the  name  of  eternal  truth.  Not  content  with  taking  pos- 
session of  sovereign  power,  the  parliament  voted  as  a  principle, 
and  as  if  to  define  the  law  of  the  land,  that  the  command  of  the 
militia  did  not  belong  to  the  king,  that  he  could  not  refuse  his 
sanction  to  bills  demanded  by  the  people,  that  the  houses, 
without  his  concurrence,  had  the  right  to  declare  what  was 
law  ;  finally,  that  it  was  good  and  lawful  to  solicit  by  petitions 
the  change  of  customs  and  statutes  in  force,  but  that  all  peti- 
tions  for  their  maintenance  should  be  rejected  as  nugatory.* 
Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  and  diversity  of  ancient  ex- 
amples, maxims  such  as  these,  established  as  permanent  and 
public  rights,  were  evidently  contrary  to  the  historical  founda- 
tion, the  regular  state,  to  the  very  existence  of  monarchy.  The 
king  took  advantage  of  this.  In  his  turn,  he  spoke,  in  the 
name  of  old  England,  of  her  laws,  her  recollections.  Able 
and  learned  champions  took  up  his  cause ;  Edward  Hyde,  who 
remained  in  London,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  concert 

•  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1140. 
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with  Falkland,  drew  up  answers  to  all  the  parliamentary  pub- 
lications. Rapidly  conveyed  to  York  by  secret  messengers^ 
these  were  privately  delivered  to  the  king,  who  passed  the 
night  in  copying  them  with  his  own  hand,  Uiat  no  one  misht 
trace  the  author,  and  then  published  them  in  the  name  of  his 
council.*  Written  with  talent  and  perspicuity,  sometimes  with 
cutting  irony,  they  more  particularly  aimed  at  exposing  the 
subtle  machinations,  the  artifices,  the  illegality  of  the  preten- 
sions of  parliament.  Charles  no  longer  governed,  had  no 
longer  any  actual  tyranny  to  palliate ;  keeping  silence  as  to 
his  own  secret  views,  his  ultimate  designs,  his  despotic  hopes, 
he  could  invoke  the  law  against  his  enemies,  now,  in  their 
turn,  the  reigning  despots.  Such  was  the  efiect  of  the  royal 
publications,  that  parliament  made  every  eilbrt  to  suppress 
them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  caused  the  messages 
of  parliament  to  be  printed  parallel  wi£  his  answers.f  The 
royalist  party  visibly  increased  ;  they  soon  grew  bolder,  and 
turned  the  arms  of  liberty  against  their  adversaries ;  George 
Benyon,  a  rich  merchant  in  the  city,  addressed  a  petition  to 
both  houses  against  their  ordinance  on  the  militia,  and  many 
considerable  citizens  signed  it  with  him.J  The  gentlemen  of 
Kent,  at  the  Maidstone  assizes  (March  25),  drew  up  another 
in  favor  of  the  prerogative  and  of  episcopacy  ;§  a  few  members 
of  parliament,  sir  Eklward  Dering  among  others,  who  first  intro- 
duced the  bill  against  the  bishops,  openly  invited  these  proceed- 
ings. ||  The  royal  pamphlets  met  with  great  favor;  they  were 
pungent,  high-toned,  in  a  vein  of  refined  and  contemptuous  su- 
periority ;  even  among  the  populace,  abuse  of  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  foimd  welcome  and  credit ;  they  repeated  the  sneers 
about  "  king  Pym,"  and  the  "  sugar-loaves"  he  had  formerly 
received  as  presents,  and  the  <<  10,000/.  of  the  king's  money 
that  he  had,  it  was  said,  just  given  as  a  marriage  portion  with 
his  daughter ;  about  the  cowardice  of  the  earl  ol  Warwick, 
**  whose  soul  was  in  his  shoes,"  and  a  thousand  other  coarse 
imputations,  which  lately  none  would  have  repeated  or  even 
listened  to.i  In  both  houses,  the  king's  friends  showed  them- 
selves haughty  and  irascible ;  men  who  till  then  had  remained 
silent,  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  lord  Herbert,  repelled  sternly  all  in. 

•  Clarendon's  Mem.,  i.,  131 ;  Warwick's  Mem.,  209. 
t  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  751.         t  P«rl.  Hist,  ii.,  1150.  §  lb.,  1147 

n  lb.  f  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1164, 1405. 
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sinuations  offensive  to  his  honor.  It  was  clear  that  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  many  his  cause  was  gaining  ground,  and  that  they  would 
uphold  it  on  occasion,  for  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  adopt  it. 
Parliament  took  the  alarm  ;  the  self  love  of  the  leaders  was 
touched  ;  nursed  in  popularity,  they  could  not  patiently  endure 
insult  and  contempt,  or  that  in  this  war  of  the  pen,  the  advan. 
tage  should  remain  with  their  enemies.  To  this  new  danger, 
as  much  from  personal  anger  as  from  policy,  they  opposed 
utter  tyranny ;  all  freedom  of  discussion  ceased  ;  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  was  sent  to  the  Tower  (March  7),*  lord  Herbert  cen- 
sured and  threatened  (May  20),t  George  Benyon  and  sir  Ed- 
ward Dering  impeached  (March  31  and  April  26),±  the  petition 
of  the  county  of  Kent  thrown  under  the  table  (March  25).§ 
There  was  a  rumor  that  it  was  going  to  be  presented  again ; 
Cromwell  hastened  to  inform  the  commons  ot  this  report,  and 
received  orders  to  prevent  its  being  carried  into  effect  (April 
28). II  As  yet  little  noticed  in  the  house,  but  more  able  and 
already  more  deeply  engaged  than  any  other  in  the  machina- 
tions of  the  revolution,  it  was  in  its  external  business,  in  ex- 
citing the  people,  in  watching,  in  denouncing,  in  tricking  the 
royalists  out  of  doors,  that  this  man's  activity  and  influence 
were  more  especially  engaged. 

That  war  was  near  at  hand  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  the 
two  parties  could  no  longer  live  together,  or  sit  within  the 
same  walls.  Every  day  members  of  parliament  were  leav- 
ing London  ;  some,  disgusted  or  alarmed,  retired  to  their  es- 
tates  ;  others  sought  elsewhere,  far  from  an  arena  where  they 
were  conscious  of  defeat,  fresh  arms  against  their  enemies. 
Most  of  them  repaired  to  the  king,  nearly  all  his  councillors 
had  already  joined  him.lT  An  unexpected  incident  hastened 
this  movement,  and  irrevocably  separated  the  two  parties. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  the  king,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
horse,  advanced  towards  Hull,  and  sent  word  to  sir  John  Ho- 
tham,  the  governor  of  the  place,  to  deliver  it  into  his  hands. 
Weak,  irresolute,  far  from  inveterate  against  the  crown,  and 
without  instructions  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  sir 
John,  in  utter  perplexity,  entreated  the  king  to  wait  until  he 
had  communicated  his  orders  to  the  parliament.  But  Charles 
continued  to  advance,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  appeared  under 

•  Pari.  Hist,  u.,  1118.  f  lb.,  1242.  |  lb.,  1149,  11S9. 

§  lb.,  1147.  II  lb.,  1194.  ^  May,  ii.>  98. 
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the  walls.  He  had  already  adherents  in  the  town  ;  the  even- 
ing before^  bis  son  James,  duke  of  York,  his  nephew,  the 
prince  palatine,  and  lord  Newport,  had  entered  it  under  the 
pretence  of  passing  a  day  there.  The  mayor  and  some  of 
the  citizens  were  proceeding  towards  the  gates  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  them ;  Hotham  ordered  them  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and,  followed  by  his  officers,  went  on  the  ramparts. 
There  the  king,  in  person,  summoned  him  to  admit  him. 
Sir  John  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  in  a  great  perturbation  ex- 
cused himself  from  doing  so,  on  the  ground  of  the  oath  he 
had  taken  to  keep  the  place  at  the  disposition  of  parliament. 
Violent  murmurs  arose  among  the  cavaliers  who  surrounded 
the  king; 'they  threatened  sir  John,  calling  him  rebel  and 
traitor  :  "  Kill  him !"  they  cried  to  the  officers  of  the  garri- 
son,  "  throw  him  over !"  but  it  was  the  officers  who  hwi  de- 
cided the  governor's  resistance.  In  vain  did  Charles  himself 
endeavor  to  intimidate  or  seduce  them ;  after  a  long  parley, 
he  retired  to  a  short  distance,  and,  an  hour  afler,  sent  a  re- 
quest to  sir  John  to  admit  him  with  only  twenty  horse.  Ho* 
tham  refused  this  also.  "  If  he  had  entered  with  only  ten 
men,"  he  wrote  to  the  parHament, "  I  should  no  longer  have  been 
master  of  the  town."  The  king  returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
rampart,  caused  Hotham  and  his  adherents  to  be  proclaimed 
traitors,  and  the  same  day  addressed  a  message  to  parliament 
demanding  justice  for  such  an  outrage.* 

The  parliament  fully  adopted  all  the  governor  had  done, 
and  returned  for  answer  to  the  king,  that  neither  the  fortresses 
nor  arsenals  of  the  kingdom  were  personal  property,  which 
he  could  claim  in  virtue  of  any  law,  as  a  citizen  could  his 
field  or  his  house  ;  that  the  care  of  these  places  had  been 
vested  in  him  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
same  motive  might  authorize  parliament  to  assume  that 
charge.f  The  answer,  frank  and  legitimate  enough,  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  It  was  consioered  as 
such  by  both  parties.  Thirty -two  lords,  and  more  than  sixty 
members  of  the  commons,  Mr.  Hyde,  among  others,  departed 
for  York.:^     The  earls  of  Essex  and  Holland,  the  one  lord- 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  792 ;  Rushworth,  i.,  3.  567  ;  Pari.  Hi«t,  ii.,  1197,  in 
which  is  to  be  teen  the  letter  written  by  Hotham  himself,  giving  the 
parliament  an  account  of  the  event 

fParl.  Hiat.,  ii.,  nS8,  &c. 

iMav,  ut  9up.  ;  Clarendon*8  Mem.  i.,  174.    On  June  16,  1642,  a 
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chamberlain,  the  other  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
received  orders  from  the  king  to  join  him ;  he  wished  to 
secure  their  persons,  and  deprive  parliament  of  their  support 
With  the  sanction  of  the  house,  they  refused  to  obey,  and 
were  forthwith  deprived  of  their  offices.*     The  chancellor, 
Littleton,  after  long  and  pusillanimous  hesitation,  sent  the 
great  seal  to  the  king,  and  got  away  himself  the  next  day. 
This  produced  much  sensation  in  London,  where  l^al  go- 
vemment  was  generally  considered  inherent  in  the  poosowor 
of  the  great  seal.     The  peers  were  agitated  and  ready  to  give 
way.     J3ut  the  energy  of  the  commons  prevented  aU  incfeci- 
sion.     The  absent  members  were  summoned  to  return  (May 
25  and  June  2)  ;f  on  the  formal  refusal  of  nine  lords  to  do  so, 
they  were  at  once  impeacj^ed  (June  15)  ;X  every  citizen  was 
forbidden  to  take  up  arms  at  the  command  of  the  king  (May 
17)  ;§  directions  were  sent  into  every  county  for  the  immedi- 
ate  organization  of  the  militia  (June  4)  ;||  in  many  places  it 
met  and  exercised  spontaneously.     The  transfer  of  the  stores 
of  Hull  to  London  was  ordered,  and,  notwithstanding  all  obsta- 
cles, accomplished.lT     The  king  haid  ordered  the  Westminster 
assizes  to  be  held  at  York,  in  order  to  concentrate  around  him 
all  legal  government ;  but  the  parliament  opposed  the  order, 
and  was  obeyed.**     Finally,  the  commons  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  negotiate  a  loan  in  the  city,  without  any  statement 
as  to  its  intended  application  (May  31)  ;f\  and  commissioDers 
were  dispatched  to  York,  all  rich  and  influential  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  with   orders  to   reside   near  the    kiriff,  despite 
anything  he  might  say  to  the  contrary,  and  to  send  word  to 
parliament  of  whatever  they  should  observe  (May  2).  JJ 

formal  appeal  to  the  hous^  of  commons  certified  the  absence  of  sixty- 
five  members  to  be  without  any  known  and  legitimate  excuse :  it  was 
proposed  that  they  should  not  re-enter  the  house  till  they  had  justified 
the  motives  of  their  absence ;  and  this  motion  passed  by  a  majority  of 
fifty-five ;  some  proposed  that  they  should  each  be  fined  twenty-five 
pounds  ;  but  this  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
five;  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1373. 

•Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1171;  Clarendon,  i.,  739. 

t  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1296,  1327. 

t  lb.,  1368.  §  lb.,  1235.  (]  lb.,  1328. 

ir  lb.,  1319.  *•  lb.,  1233.  ft  lb.,  1323. 

Xt  These  commissioners  were  the  lords  Howard  and  Fairfax,  sir 
Huflrh  Cholmondley,  sir  Henry  Cholmondley,  and  sir  Philip  StaDletoo: 
Pari  Hist,  ii.,  1206, 1210,  1212.  '^  ^^ 
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The  firmness  of  the  commissioners  was  equal  to  the  perila 
of  their  mission.  "  Grentlemen,"  said  the  king,  when  they 
arrived  (May  9),*  "  what  do  you  want  here  ?  I  command  you 
to  depart."  On  their  refusal :  *^  If  you  will  positively  disobey 
me,"  said  he,  "  I  advise  you  not  to  make  any  party,  or  hinder 
my  service  in  the  country,  for  if  you  do,  I'll  clap  you  up." 
They  answered  respectfully,  but  remained,  daily  insulted, 
often  threatened,  seldom  at  liberty  to  go  out,  but  managing  to 
set  information  as  to  all  that  was  passing,  and  to  send  the 
mtelligence  up  to  London.  All  York,  like  all  London,  was  in 
active  motion  ;  the  king  began  to  levy  a  guard  ;  but  not  ven^ 
turing  absolutely  to  command  this  service,  he  had  called  to- 
gether the  ^ntlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  that  he  might  obtain 
it  firom  their  zeal.f  The  meeting  was  numerous  and  noisy 
(May  15)  ;  X  loud  acclamations  greeted  every  word  the  king 
said ;  the  parliamentary  commissioners  were  hooted  when  they 
made  their  appearance.  But  that  same  day  there  came  to 
York  several  thousand  freeholders  and  farmers,  whom  the 
grandees  had  not  thought  fit  to  summon  ;  they  had,  they  said, 
the  same  right  as  the  gentlemen  to  deliberate  on  the  afifairs  of 
the  county,  and  presented  themselves,  accordingly,  at  the  door 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  royalists  had  assembled.  Entrance 
was  denied  them  ;  they  assembled  elsewhere,  and  protested 
against  the  measures  they  heard  were  being  resolved  upon  by 
the  gentry.  Even  the  latter  were  divided  ;  for  to  the  propo- 
sition for  levying  a  guard,  more  than  fifty  gentlemen  replied 
by  a  refusal,  signed  with  their  names ;  at  the  head  of  the  list 
appeared  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  then  young  and  unknown,  but 
at  heart  the  brave  and  sincere  patriot  he  afterwards  proved 
himself.^  Charles,  intimidated  at  this  aspect  of  afiairs,  an- 
nounced another  meeting,  to  which  all  the  freeholders  should 
be  summoned :  the  parliament  commissioners  were  forbidden 
to  attend,  but  the  meeting  being  held  on  Heyworth  Moor 
(June  3),  near  their  residence,  their  friends  brought  them 
word  what  was  passing,  and  sought  their  advice  how  to  ppt^ 
ceed.  More  than  forty  thousand  men  were  present,  freeholders, 
farmers,  citizens,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  some  in  groups,  others 

•  Pari.  Hiat,  ii.,  1222  ;  Clarendon,  249.  f  Clarendon,  i.,  832. 

i  May,  ii.,  54. 

§  From  a  letter  of  the  York  Committee,  dated  May  13 ;  Pari.  Hist, 
u.,  1226, 1233. 
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running  to  and  fro  to  collect  their  friends.  The  cavaliers  soon 
perceived  that  a  petition  was  circulating  amongst  them,  be- 
seeching the  king  to  banish  all  thought  of  war,  and  to  reconcile 
himself  with  the  parliament.  They  burst  into  invective  and 
menaces,  rode  violently  in  upon  the  groups,  snatching  the 
copies  of  the  petition  from  the  hands  of  those  who  were  read- 
ing  it,  and  declaring  that  the  king  would  not  receive  it.* 
Charles  arrived,  annoyed  and  perplexed,  not  knowing  what  to 
say  to  this  multitude,  whose  presence  and  turbulence  already 
offended  his  impracticable  hauteur.  Having  read  a  cold, 
equivocal  declaration,  he  was  hastily  withdrawing  to  avoid 
any  reply,  when  young  Fairfax,  managing  to  get  near  him, 
fell  suddenly  on  one  knee,  and  placed  Uie  people's  petition  on 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  thus  braving,  even  at  his  feet,  the 
king's  displeasure,  who  urged  his  horse  roughly  against  him, 
to  force  him  to  retire,  but  in  vain.f 

So  much  boldness  in  the  king's  presence,  in  the  county  most 
devoted  to  his  cause,  intimidated  the  royalists,  particularly 
those  just  arrived  from  Liondon,  with  their  minds  full  of  the 
power  and  energy  of  parliament.  It  was  quite  enough,  they 
thought,  to  have  given  the  king  so  perilous  a  token  of  their 
zeal  as  to  come  and  join  him ;  they  did  not  wish  to  compromise 
themselves  further,  and,  once  at  York,  showed  themselves  cold 
and  timid,  j:  Charles  requested  from  them  a  declaration  of  the 
motives  which  had  constrained  them  to  leave  London;  he 
wanted  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  af^er  so  much  tumult, 
such  violence,  the  parliament  being  no  longer  free  had  ceased 
to  be  legal.  They  signed  it,  but  the  next  day  several  of  them 
informed  the  king  that  if  he  published  it  they  should  be  obliged 
to  deny  it.  "  What,  then,  would  you  have  me  do  with  it  ?" 
asked  Charles,  angrily ;  but  they  persisted,  and  the  declaration 
did  not  appear.§  Notwithstanding  the  concourse  and  boast- 
ings of  the  cavaliers,  nothing  was  done ;  neither  money,  arms, 
nor  ammunition,  not  even  provisions,  were  to  be  found  at  York ; 
the  king  had  scarcely  enough  to  furnish  his  own  table  and  to 

*  In  the  sixth  letter  of  the  York  committee  to  the  parliament,  dated 
June  4 ;  and  in  a  letter  of  sir  John  Bourchier  to  his  cousin  sir  Thomas 
Harrington,  member  of  the  house  of  conunons  of  the  same  date ;  Pari. 
Hist.,ii.,  1345,1353. 

t  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  i.,  357.  t  ClarendoD,  i.»  1031. 

6  lb.,  1023. 
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provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  his  household.*  The 
queen  bad  sold  some  of  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland,  but  such 
was  the  influence  of  the  menaces  of  parliament,  that  a  long 
time  elapsed  before  she  could  send  the  amount  to  the  kinff^j 
He  forbade  all  his  subjects  to  obey  the  ordinance  respecting 
the  militia  (May  27)4  ^^^  himself  gave  commissions  to  the 
chief  royalists  in  every  county  to  levy  and  organize  it  in  his 
name.§  But  immediately  afterwards,  to  palliate  the  ej^ct  of 
this  measure,  he  protested  that  he  had  no  thought  of  war ;  and 
the  lords  at  York  declared,  by  an  official  manifesto,  carefully 
circulated,  that  to  their  knowledge  no  preparations,  no  pro- 
ceedings announced  any  such  intention.  ||  So  much  indecision 
and  deception  did  not  arise  from  weakness  alone ;  ever  since 
the  arrival  of  the  seceders  from  parliament,  Charles  had  been 
tormented  with  the  most  conflicting  councils :  convinced  that 
his  most  secure  strength  lay  in  the  respect  of  the  people  for 
legal  order,  the  lawyers,  macristrates,  and  more  temperate  men 
were  of  opinion  that  henceK>rth,  strictly  observing  the  laws 
himself^  he  should  throw  upon  parliament  alone  the  discredit 
of  violating  them :  the  cavaliers  loudly  insisted  that  delay 
would  ruin  everything,  that  on  all  occasions  it  was  best  to 
anticipate  the  enemy ;  and  Charles,  unable  to  give  up  the  sup- 
port of  either  class  of  advisers,  essayed  by  turns  to  satisfy  each. 
The  situation  of  parliament  had,  on  the  contrary,  become 
greatly  simplified ;  the  departure  of  so  many  royalist  members 
had  left  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  power ;  a  few  dissenting  voices  were  still  now  and  then 
heard,  but  reduced  to  the  melancholy  task  of  deploring  and 
warning ;  the  house  scarcely  deigned  to  make  them  any  reply 
whatever.  A  decided  majority  deeming  war  inevitable,  boldly 
accepted  it,  though  with  very  difllerent  views  and  feeling. 
To  keep  up  appearances,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise 
means  of  preventing  it  (May  27)  ;ir  proposals  of  accommoda- 
tion, in  nineteen  articles,  were  even  drawn  up  and  formally 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  1022.  t  lb. 

I  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  550. 

§  The  first  commission  of  this  kind  was  given  to  lord  Hastings,  for 
»he  county  of  Leicester,  June  11 ;  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  655. 

II  This  declaration,  dated  June  15,  was  signed  by  forty-five  lords  or 
members  of  the  council ;  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1373 ;  Clarendon,  i.,  1082. 

f  Pari  Hist,  ii.,  1319. 
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sent  to  the  king  (June  2).*  But  while  awaiting  his  answer, 
they  continued  to  suppress  every  petition  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,t  and  military  preparations  were  pushed  forward 
openly  and  vigorously.  Charles  had  offered  to  go  in  person  to 
suppress  the  Irish  rebellion,  every  day  increasing  in  violence  ; 
his  offer  was  rejected  (April  15)4  ^^  refused  to  appoint  lord 
Warwick,  whom  the  commons  had  recommended,  commander 
of  the  fleet  (March  31) ;  Warwick  assumed  the  conunand, 
notwithstanding  his  refusal. §  The  lord  mayor,  Groumey,  had 
the  boldness  to  publish  in  London  the  kind's  commission,  order- 
ing the  raising  of  the  militia  for  his  service  and  in  his  name ; 
he  was  impeached,  sent  to  the  Tower,  dismissed  his  office,  and 
alderman  Pennington,  a  zealous  puritan,  put  in  his  place 
(AHg.  18).||  The  city  lent  100,000/.  (June  4);ir  100,000/. 
were  taken  from  the  funds  destined  for  the  relief  of  Ireland 

SJuly  30)  ;**  a  subscription  was  opened  in  both  houses  (June 
.0) ;  each  member,  addressed  in  turn,  was  requested  to  state 
his  intention  at  once.  Some  refused :  "  If  there  be  occasion," 
said  sir  Henry  Killigrew,  <<  I  shall  provide  myself  with  a  good 
horse  and  a  good  sword,  and  make  no  Question  I  shall  find  a 
good  cause ;'  but,  having  said  this,  he  felt  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  his  country  seat,  for  alter  such  a  speech  he  could  not  have 
passed  through  the  streets  of  London  without  absolute  danger.ff 
The  ardor  of  the  people  was  at  its  height ;  in  the  city  as  at 
Westminster,  the  withdrawal  of  the  royalist  members  had  dis- 
couraged their  partisans.  The  parliament  made  an  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  ;  money,  plate,  jewels,  everything 
was  put  in  requisition  to  equip  some  squadrons  of  horse,  under 
the  promise  of  interest  at  eight  per  cent.  The  pulpits  resounded 
with  the  exhortations  of  the  preachers  ;  the  amount  realized 
exceeded  the  demands  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine ;  during  ten  whole  days  there  was 
a  constant  influx  of  plate  to  Guildhall ;  there  were  not  enough 
men  to  receive  it,  not  room  enough  to  hold  it ;  poor  women 
brought  their  wedding-rings,  their  gold  or  silver  hair-pins; 

•  Pari.  Hist.,ii.,  1324;  May,  ii.,  75. 

t  Among  others,  a  petition  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the 
eounty  of  Somerset;  Pari.  Hist,  li.,  1366. 
}  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1169.  6  lb.,  1164 ;  May,  ii.,  94 

II  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1203  ;  SUte  Trials,  iv.,  159.  • 

IT  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1309.        ••  May,  u.,  121 ;  Pari.  Hirt.,  u.,  1443.     ' 
tt  Clarendon,  i.,  1016. 
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numbers  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  their  ofierings  could  be 
taken  out  of  their  hands.*  Informed  of  this  success  on  the  part 
of  the  Commons,  Charles  was  willing  to  attempt  the  same  means ; 
but  enthusiasm  is  not  a  matter  of  imitation.  The  university 
of  Oxford  sent  its  plate  to  the  king ;  following  its  example, 
Cambridge,  also,  had  its  plate  packed  up  ;  part  of  it,  indeed, 
was  already  gone,  when  Cromwell,  ever  vigilant,  arrived  sud- 
denly, and  prevented  them  from  sending  away  any  more.f 
The  kinff's  commissioners  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  col. 
lecting,  Som  one  country-seat  to  anoUier,  a  few  trifling  contri- 
butions ;  and,  scoffing  at  the  niggards,  a  futile  and  dangerous 
gratification  for  a  defeated  court,  was  the  only  consolation  left 
to  the  cavaliers. 

The  propositions  for  accommodation  reached  York  ;^  they 
surpassed  die  predictions  of  the  most  hot-headed  royalists,  and 
deprived  the  most  moderate  of  hope.  The  parliament  de* 
manded  the  complete  destruction  of  prerogative,  and  that  power 
should  rest  entirely  in  its  hands,  the  creation  of  new  peers, 
the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  all  public  officers  whatsoever, 
the  education  and  marriage  of  the  king's  children ;  that  in 
military,  civil,  and  religious  affiiirs,  nothing  was  to  be  done 
without  the  formal  permission  of  parliament.  Such  was,  at 
bottom,  the  true  aim,  and  was  one  day  to  be  the  inestimable 
result  of  the  revolution  ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
this  substitution  of  parliamentary  for  royal  government  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  natural  working  of  institutions,  and 
the  predominant,  though  indirect,  influence  of  the  commons  on 
the  daily  exercise  of  power.  Not  in  a  position  to  impose  its 
leaders  upon  the  crown  as  state  advisers,  the  national  party 
felt  itself  constrained  to  subject  the  crown  officially  to  its  do- 
minion, convinced  it  could  not  otherwise  be  secure  ;  a  falla- 
cious and  impracticable  method,  calculated  to  no  other  end 
than  to  plunge  the  state  in  anarchy,  but  at  this  time  the  only 
plan  which  its  ablest  members  could  devise.  Reading  the 
proposals,  the  king's  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  his  oountenance 
was  suflused  with  a  deep  crimson  :  "  These  being  past,"  he 
said,  "  we  may  be  waited  on  bare-headed  ;  we  may  have  our 

•  May,  iii.,  81 ;  Clarendon,  i.,  1016  ;  Whitelocke,  60. 
t  May,  ii.,  108 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  1453 ;  QuereU  Cantabrigiearif  (1685), 
182 ;  Barwick's  Life  (1724),  24. 
}  They  were  presented  to  the  king  on  the  17th  of  June. 
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hand  kissed,  the  style  of  '  majesty '  continued  to  us,  and  '  the 
king's  authority  declared  by  both  houses  of  parliament,'  may 
still  be  the  style  of  your  commands ;  we  may  have  swords 
and  maces  carried  before  us,  and  please  ourselves  with  the 
sight  of  a  crown  and  sceptre  (and  yet  even  these  twigs  would 
not  long  flourish,  when  the  stock  upon  which  they  grew  was 
dead) ;  but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  we  should  remain  but 
the  outsides,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  king."*  He 
broke  off  all  further  negotiation. 

The  parliament  expected  no  other  answer.  As  soon  as  it 
received  it,  all  hesitation,  even  in  form,  disappeared  ;  civil 
war  Wcos  put  to  the  house  (July  9).  One  voice  alone,  the 
same  which  in  the  opening  or  the  session  had  first  denounced 
public  grievances,  was  now  lifted  in  opposition.  "  Mr.  Speak- 
er," said  sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  "  I  am  touched,  I  am  pierced 
with  an  apprehension  of  the  honor  of  the  house  and  success 
of  this  parliament ;  but  that  we  may  better  consider  the  con- 
dition  we  are  in,  let  us  set  ourselves  three  years  back.  If  any 
man  then  could  have  credibly  told  us,  that  within  three  years 
the  queen  shall  be  gone  out  of  England  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  for  any  cause  whatsoever ;  the  king  shall  remove  from 
his  parliament,  from  London  to  York,  declaring  himself  not 
to  be  safe  here  ;  that  there  shall  be  a  total  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land ;  such  discord  and  distempers  both  in  church  and  state 
here,  as  now  we  find — certainly  we  should  have  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  it ;  wherefore  it  is  fit  we  should  be  sensible 
now  we  are  in  it.  On  the  other  side,  if  any  man  then  could 
have  credibly  told  us,  that  within  three  years  ye  shall  have 
a  parliament,  it  would  have  been  good  news ;  that  Ship-Mo- 
ney  shall  be  taken  away  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the  reasons 
and  grounds  of  it  so  rooted  out,  as  that  neither  it,  nor  any- 
thing like  it,  can  ever  grow  up  again  ;  that  monopolies,  the 
high  commission  court,  the  star-chamber,  the  bishops'  votes, 
shall  be  taken  away ;  the  council  table  regulated  and  re- 
strained, the  forests  bounded  and  limited,  ye  shall  have  a  tri- 
ennial parliament,  nay,  more  than  that,  a  perpetual  parliament, 
which  none  shall  have  the  power  to  dissolve  but  yourselves — 
we  should  liave  thought  this  a  dream  of  happiness.  Yet,  now 
we  are  in  the  real  possession  of  it,  we  do  not  enjoy  it.     We 


•  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  728. 
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Stand  upon  further  security,  whereas  the  very  having  of  these 
things  is  a  convenient,  fair  security,  mutually  securing  one 
another.  Let  us  beware  we  do  not  contend  for  such  a  hazard- 
ous, unsafe  security  as  may  endanger  the  loss  of  what  we 
have  already.  Though  we  had  all  we  desire,  we  cannot  make 
a  mathematical  security  :  all  human  caution  is  susceptible  of 
corruption  and  failing.     God's  providence  will  not  be  bound ; 

success  must  be  his Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  behoves  us 

to  call  up  all  the  wisdom  we  have  about  us,  for  we  are  at  the 
very  brmk  of  combustion  and  confusion.  If  blood  begins 
once  to  touch  blood,  we  shall  presently  fell  into  a  certain 
misery,  and  must  attend  an  uncertain  success,  God  knows 
when,  and  Grod  knows  what !  Every  man  here  is  bound  in  con- 
science to  employ  his  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  efiusioii 
of  blood.  Blood  is  a  crying  sin,  it  pollutes  a  land.  Let  us 
save  our  liberties  and  our  estates,  but  so  as  we  may  save  our 
souls  too.  Now  I  have  clearly  delivered  my  own  conscience, 
1  leave  every  man  freely  to  his."*  Vain  appeal  of  a  wor- 
thy man,  whose  only  course  now  was  to  retire  from  an 
arena  henceforth  too  agitated  for  his  calm,  pure  mind.  Other 
anticipations,  other  fears,  equally  legitimate,  though  allied  to 
more  headlong,  less  virtuous  passions,  imperiously  dominated 
the  national  party ;  and  the  day  was  come,  in  which  good  and 
evil,  salvation  and  peril,  were  so  obscurely  confounded  and 
intermixed,  that  the  firmest  minds,  incapable  of  disentan- 
gling them,  were  made  the  instruments  of  Providence,  who 
alternately  chastises  kings  by  their  people,  and  people  by 
their  kings.  Only  forty-five  members  in  die  commons  shared 
the  scruples  of  Rudyard  ;'|*  and  in  the  house  of  peers  the  earl 
of  Portland  alone  protested. j:  War  measures  were  forthwith 
adopted ;  the  houses  seized^  for  their  own  use,  all  the  public 
revenues  ;§  the  counties  were  ordered  to  provide  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  to  be  ready  at  the  first  signal.  Under  the 
title  of  the  committee  of  safety^  five  peers  and  ten  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  pub- 
lic defence,  and  to  see  the  ordeifr  of  parliament  executed  (July 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.,  1417. 

t  The  levying  of  10,000  volunteers  in  London  was  voted  in  the  com- 
mons, bv  125  to  45 ;  ib.,  ii.,  1409. 

X  Pari.  Hist,  u.,  1414.  §  lb.,  1349. 
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4y  1642).*  Finally,  the  formation  of  an  army  was  decreed, 
to  consist  of  twenty  regiments  of  foot,  of  about  a  thousand 
men  each,  and  of  seventy-five  squadrons,  each  of  sixty  horse. 
Lford  Kimbolton,  lord  Brook,  sir  John  Merrick,  Hampden, 
Holies,  Cromwell,  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  camp  as  well 
as  at  Westminster,  received  commands  in  it.  The  earl  of 
Essex  was  appointed  general-in-chief.f 

*  The  five  lords  were  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Easex,  Pem- 
broke, Holland,  and  viscount  Say  ;  the  ten  members  of  the  commons, 
Hampden,  Pym,  Holies,  Martin,  Fiennes,  Pierpoint,  Glyn,  sir  William 
Waller,  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and  sir  John  Merrick. 

t  The  reader  will  doubtless  feel  an  interest  in  reading  the  history  of 
the  commanders  of  this  truly  national  army ;  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

1642—1643. 

Breaking  out  of  the  civil  war — The  king  raises  his  standard  at  Notting- 
ham— Battle  of  Ed^ehill — Alarms  in  London — ^Fight  of  Brentfcnrd — 
Attempts  at  negotiation — Character  of  the  civil  war — The  queen 
returns  from  the  continent — ^Negotiations  at  Oxford — Distrust  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex — Internal  dissensions  of  parliament — ^Royalist  conspi- 
racy in  the  city — Death  of  Hampden — Repeated  defeats  of  the  par- 
liament— Its  energy — ^Efforts  of  the  partisans  ofpeace  in  parliament 
— Project  of  the  king  to  march  upon  London — ^The  project  defeated' 
— Siege  of  Gloucester — Raised  by  Eaaex — Battle  of  Newbury — Death 
of  Lord  Falkland — Alliance  of  Parliament  with  the  Scots-^Trium- 
phant  return  of  Essex  to  London. 

On  hearing  of  these  arrangements,  the  king,  freed  from  all 
uncertainty,  in  his  turn  displayed  a  greater  degree  of  vigor. 
A  small  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition  had  reached  him 
from  Holland ;  the  queen  promised  more.*  The  marquis  of 
Hertford,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  lord  Strange,  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  sir  Henry  Hastings,  the  conunissioners  whom  the 
king  had  despatched  to  raise  troops  in  his  name,  met  with 
some  success  in  the  western  and  northern  counties.f  Groring, 
the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  had  declared  in  his  favor.if  The 
cavaliers  were  rising  in  all  directions  ;  they  spread  over  the 
country,  entered  by  force  the  houses  of  the  friends  of  the  par- 
liament, carried  off  money,  horses,  arms,  and  brought  them 
to  York,  proud  of  their  booty  and  of  their  easy  victories. 
Charles  at  once  comprehended  that  such  disorders  would 
greatly  injure  his  cause,  and  to  repress  them  and  at  the  same 
time  excite  the  zeal  of  the  royalists,  he  made  a  progress  in 
person  through  the  counties  of  York,  Leicester,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, and  Lincoln,  everywhere  calling  the  nobility  together, 
thanking  them  for  their  fidelity,  and  exhorting  them  to  be 
orderly  and  prudent ;  more  active,  more  affable,  than  was  hia 
usual  habit,  conversing  even  with  the  common  people,  and 

•  Clarendon,  i.,  1051.  f  May,  ii.,  109. 

X  Clarendon,  i.,  1113 ;  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1440. 
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everywhere  proclainiiiig  his  firm  attachment  to  the  religion 
and  laws  of  the  country.'*'  These  gatherings,  these  speeches, 
the  gentry  forsaking  or  fortifyuig  their  houses,  the  citizens 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  their  towns,  the  roads  covered  with 
armed  travellers,  the  daily  exercise  of  the  militia,  all  pre- 
sented tlie  aspect  of  declared  war,  and  at  the  same  time,  at 
every  moment,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gave  occasion  to 
it.  Blood  had  already  been  spilt  in  several  encounters,  more 
like  broils  than  battles.-j*  The  king,  by  two  fruitless  attempts 
on  Hull  and  Coventry,  had  already  given  parliament  occasion 
to  charge  him  as  tlic  aggressor.^  The  two  parties  equally 
dreaded  this  reproach  :  both  ready  to  risk  everything  to  main- 
tain their  rights,  both  trembling  at  having  to  answer  for  the 
future.  At  last,  on  the  23d  of  August,  Charles  resolved 
formally  to  cull  his  subjects  to  arms,  by  erecting  the  royal 
standard  at  Nottingham.  At  six  in  the  evening,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  town,  surrounded  by  eight 
hundred  horse  and  a  small  body  of  militia,  he  first  caused  his 
proclamation  to  be  read.  The  herald  had  already  begun  ;  a 
scruple  arose  in  the  king^s  mind;  he  took  the  paper,  and 
slowly  corrected  several  passages  on  his  knee,  then  returned 
it  to  the  herald,  who  had  great  difficulty  in  reading  the  correc- 
tions. The  trumpets  sounded,  the  standard  was  brought 
f^^rwanl,  bearing  this  motto :  "  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things 
which  are  Coesar's;"  but  no  one  knew  where  to  erect  it,  nor 
tiie  precise  form  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  lord  paramount 
assembling  his  vassals.  The  sky  was  clouded,  the  wind  blew 
with  violence.  At  last,  they  planted  the  standard  in  the 
interior  of  the  castle,  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  afler  the  example 
of  Richard  III.,  the  latest  known  precedent.  The  next  day 
the  wind  blew  it  down.  <<  Why  did  you  put  it  there  V  asked 
the  king ;  <*  it  should  have  been  set  up  in  an  open  place, 
where  every  one  might  have  approached  it,  not  in  a  prison ;" 
and  he  had  it  taken  out  of  the  castle,  just  outside  the  park. 
\^'hen  the  heralds  sought  to  plant  it  in  the  ground,  they  round 
that  the  soil  was  a  mere  rock.  With  their  daggers,  they  dug 
a  little  hole,  in  which  to  fix  the  staff,  but  it  would  not  stand, 
and  for  several  hours  they  were  obliged  to  hold  it  up  with 
their  hands.     The  spectators  withdrew,  their  minds  disturbed 

*  May,  ii.,  80.  f  Whitelocke,  62.  }  Pari.  Hist,  u..  14M. 
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evil  forebodings.*  The  king  passed  some  days  at  Notting. 
n,  in  fruitless  expectation  that  the  country  would  answer 

appeal.  The  parliamentary  army  was  forming  a  few 
nies  off  at  Noithampton,  and  already  numbered  several 
iments.  "  If  they  choose  to  attempt  a  coup.de-main,"  said 
Jacob  Astley,  major-general  of  the  royal  army,  <<  I  would 
answer  for  his  majesty  not  being  taken  in  his  bed.f  Some 
nnbers  of  the  council  urged  him  to  try  negotiation  once 
re.  "What,  already,"  said  the  king,  "even  before  the 
r  is  begun !"  They  insisted,  on  the  ground  of  his  weak- 
8.  Four  deputies^  proceeded  to  London  (Aug.  25),  but 
irned  unsuccessful ;  one  of  them,  lord  Southampton,  had  not 
n  been  allowed  to  deliver  his  message  personally  to  the 
I8e.§  The  king  quitted  Nottingham  towards  the  middle  of 
itember,  and,  notwithstanding  his  regret  at  removing 
ther  from  London,  established  his  head  quarters  at  Shrews- 
y,  understanding  that  the  western  counties  showed  more 
1  in  his  cause. 
rhe  earl  of  Essex  had  now  been  at  the  head  of  his  army 

more  than  a  week ;  when  he  lefl  London  (Sept.  9),  an 
nense  crowd  accompanied  him  with  loud  acclamations, 
ving  in  the  air  orange  streamers,  the  color  of  his  house, 
iioever  wore  any  other  color  was  suspected  and  insulted.  || 
Northampton  he  found  nearly  twenty  thousand  men  assem- 
d.  A  parliamentary  committee  was  associated  with  him, 
ich  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  but  acted  under 
judgment,  and  was  invested  with  no  counter-authority.lF 
I  instructions  were  to  transmit  a  petition  to  the  king  con- 
ing him  to  return  to  London,  and  if  he  refused  to  follow 
1  everjrwhere,  and  "  by  battle  or  otherwise  rescue  his 
jesty,  his  two  sons  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of 
rk,  from  their  perfidious  councillors,  and  bring  them  back 
he  parliament."** 

Rothworth,  i.,  3,  783 ;  Clarendon,  i.,  1127;  Lilly,  Obaerv.  on  the 
)  and  Death  of  King  Charles  ;  Mazeres,  Select  Tracts,  i. 
Clarendon,  ii.,  2. 

The  earls  of  Southampton  and  Dorset,  sir  John  Colepepper,  and 
William  Uvedale. 

Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1458.  ||  Whitelocke,  69. 

Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1573 ;  the  committee  was  composed  of  twelve  lords 
twenty-four  members  of  the  commons. 
•  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1471. 
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The  petition  was  not  even  presented ;  the  king  declared  he 
would  not  receive  one  from  the  hands  of  men  whom  he  had 
proclaimed  traitors  (Oct.  16).*  At  Shrewsbury  he  had  gained 
strength  and  confidence.  From  the  west  and  the  north  a 
great  number  of  recruits  had  at  length  arrived  ;  to  equip 
them,  he  had  taken,  not  without  resistance,  the  arms  of  the 
militia  of  several  counties  ;  some  parliamentary  supplies,  des- 
tined for  Ireland,  which  were  on  their  way  through  the  west 
to  embark  at  Chester,  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  catholics 
of  Shropshire  and  StatTordshire  had  advanced  him  5000/.; 
for  a  peerage,  a  gentleman  had  paid  him  6000/. ;  and  even 
from  London  his  party  had  secretly  sent  him  money.  About 
twelve  thousand  men  were  assemblcxl  under  his  banners.f 
Prince  Rupert,  his  nephew,:^  lately  arrived  from  Germany 
(beginning  of  Sept.),  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  overran  the 
neighboring  country,  already  odious  for  his  pillaging  and 
brutality,  but  at  the  same  time  already  dreaded  for  his  daring 
courage.  Essex  advanced  but  slowly,  as  if  rather  following 
than  desirous  of  overtaking  his  enemy.  On  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember he  arrived  at  Worcester,  at  a  few  leagues  only  from 
the  king,  where  he  spent  three  weeks  without  making  any 
movement  whatever.  Emboldened  by  this  inaction,  by  the 
success  of  a  few  skirmishes,  and  the  improved  aspect  of  his 
affairs,  Charles  resolved  to  advance  upon  London,  and  finish 
the  war  at  one  blow  ;  and  he  was  already  on  his  third  day's 
march  thither,  when  Essex  turned  back  afler  him  to  defend 
the  parliament. 

The  greatest  agitation  prevailed  in  London;  none  there 
ex|>ected  this  so  sudden  peril ;  the  parliamentary  party  were 
astonished,  the  royalists  began  to  put  themselves  in  motion, 
the  people  were  alarmed.  But  the  fear  of  the  people  is  easily 
turned  into  anger  ;  of  this  tendency  the  parliament  availed 
itself.  Firm  and  impassioned  in  action  as  in  speech,  it  imme- 
diately took  measures  of  defence  against  the  king,  and  of  rigor 
against  the  malignants,  as  it  called  the  royalists.  All  whc 
had  not  subscribed  to  the  voluntary  contributions,  were  taxed 
an  arbitrary  amount,  and  at  once  called  upon  to  pay ;  those 

•  Pari.  Hist ,  ii.,  US  1. 

t  Clarendon,  ii.,  paatiim  ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs. 
X  Second  son  of  Frederick  V.,  under  Palatine,  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Charles  I. 
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who  refused  were  sent  to  prison ;  the  suspected  were  disarmed ; 
requisitions  of  every  kind  took  place ;  all  the  stahles  in  the 
town  and  suhurhs  were  visited,  and  the  horses  fit  for  service 
seized.  Fortifications  were  hastily  raised,  a  crowd  of  men, 
women  and  children  working  at  them  with  ardor ;  chains 
were  hung  across  the  streets,  barricades  erected ;  the  militia, 
kept  constantly  on  foot,  were  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice.* 

Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October,  a  report 
arrived  that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought,  the  parliamentary 
army  totally  defeated,  many  officers  killed  and  made  prison- 
ers :  the  news  came  from  Uxbridge,  a  few  miles  from  Lon- 
don ;  left  there,  it  was  said,  by  sir  James  Ramsey,  a  Scotch- 
man, and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  as  he  passed  through 
the  town  in  his  flight.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  other 
intelligence  came  of  a  very  different  character,  but  equally 
uncertain :  Essex  had  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  the  rem- 
nant of  the  king's  army  was  in  full  retreat.  The  news  came 
from  people  who  had  been  met  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  gallop- 
ing with  all  speed  to  announce  this  wonderful  success  at  Lon- 
don, f 

The  parliament,  as  ignorant  of  the  real  truth  as  the  people, 
ordered  all  the  shops  to  be  closed,  the  militia  to  be  at  their 
posts,  the  citizens  to  wait  for  orders,  and  required  from  each 
of  its  members  a  personal  declaration  of  firm  adhesion  to  the 
earl  of  Essex  and  his  cause,  whatever  had  happened  or  might 
happen. :(  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  TOct.  26)  that  lord 
Wharton  and  Mr.  Strode  brought  from  the  army  an  official 
account  of  the  battle  and  its  results. 

It  had  been  fought  on  the  23d  of  October,  near  Keynton, 
in  Warwickshire,  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  called  Edgehill ; 
not  till  he  reached  this  place,  after  a  march  of  ten  days,  dur- 
ing which  both  armies,  always  within  a  few  leagues  of  each 
other,  had  been  completely  ignorant  of  each  other's  move- 
ments,  had  Essex  overtaken  the  king's  troops.  Though  he 
had  left  behind  him  part  of  his  artillery  and  several  regi- 
ments,  amongst  others  that  of  Hampden,  he  resolved  upon  im- 
mediate attack,  and  the  king,  at  the  same  instant,  had  adopted 
the  same  resolution.     Both  were  eager  for  a  battle,  Elssex  in 

•  Pari.  Hist,  ii.,  1478:  Whitelocke,  63. 
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order  to  save  London,  Clmrlcs  to  put  an  end  to  the  obstacles 
he  met  with  in  a  country  so  adverse  to  his  cause,  that  the 
blacksmiths  lefl  their  homes  to  avoid  shoeing  his  horses.  Com- 
mencing alx)ut  two  in  tiic  afternoon,  tiic  conflict  was  fiercely 
continued  till  tiie  evening  ;  the  parliamentary  cavalry,  weak, 
ened  by  the  desertion  of  sir  Faithful  Fortescue's  regiment, 
whici),  at  the  moment  of  charging  went  over  in  a  body  to  the 
enemy,  were  put  to  flight  by  prince  Rupert  ;  but  in  his  reck- 
less hot-headedness,  excited,  too,  by  the  desire  of  pillage,  ho 
pursued  thorn  more  than  two  miles,  without  troubling  himself 
what  was  going  on  behind  bin).     Stopjx'd,  at  last,  by  Hamp- 
den's reginjont  coming  up  with  the  artillerv',  tiie  prince  n*- 
tunied  towards  the  held  of  battle ;  and  there  found  the  royal 
infantry  broken  and  dis{)ersc<l,  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  command- 
er-in-chief, mr)rtally  wounde<l  and  a  prisoner,  and  the  king*s 
standard  in  t)ic  hands  of  t)ic  parliamentarians  ;  the  king  him- 
self  had,  at  one  time,  been  left  almost  by  himsi>lf  and  in  great 
danger  of  being  taken.     Essex's  reserve  remained  alone  in 
g(xxl  order  on  the  field.     Ciiarles  and  iiis  nephew  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  persuade  their  squadrons  to  make  another  charge  ; 
they  had  returned  all  in  confusion,  the  soldiers  seeking  their 
oflicers,  the   officers   their  soldiers,  the   horses  falling  with 
weariness;    nothing  could   be  done    with   them.      The  two 
armies  passed  the  night  on  the  fleld  of  battle,  both  uneasy  us 
to  the  morrow,  though  both  claimed  the  victory.     The  par- 
liament  iiad  Utst  more  men,  the  king  more  distinguished  per. 
sons  and  officers.     At  daybreak,  Charles  surveyed  his  camp; 
a  third  of  the  infiintry  and  many  cavaliers  were  missing  ;  not 
that  all  of  them  had  ])erished,  but  the  cold,  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, the  violence  of  the  first  shock,  had  disgusted  a  greu 
number   of  the  volunteers,  and  they  had  dispersed.*      Th 
king  wished  to  recommence  tiie  fight,  hi  onler  to  continue  hi 
march  upon  London  without  obstruction,  but  he  soon  saw  th' 
this  was  out  of  the  (picstion.     In  the  parliamentary  camp  t/ 
same  question  was  debated  ;  Ilam{Mlen,  Holies,  Stapleton,  nir 
of  the  militia  oflicei's  and  members  of  the  commons,  conjur 
Essex  immediately  to  resume  the  attack :  *'  The  king,*'  th 
said,  *'  is  unable  to  withstand  it  ;  tiiree  fresh  regiments  h' 
joined  us,  and  he  will  fall  into  our  hands,  or  be  forced  to 

*  Riishworth,  ii.,  3,  33;  May,  ui  $up. 
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oept  our  conditions ;  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war  can 
alone  save  the  country  evils,  the  parliament  risks,  which  it  is 
impossible  now  to  foresee."  But  the  professional  men,  the 
oficers  formed  in  the  continental  wars,  colonel  Dalbier  and 
others,  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  according  to  them,  it  was 
already  a  great  thing  to  have  fought  so  glorious  a  battle  with 
mere  recruits ;  London  was  sav^ ;  but  its  safety  had  been 
dearly  bought ;  the  soldiers,  still  altogether  novices,  were  as- 
tounded and  dispirited ;  they  would  not  recommence  the  fight 
so  soon  with  a  good  heart ;  the  parliament  had  but  (me  army, 
it  should  be  trained  to  war,  and  not  risk  all  at  once.  They 
spoke  with  authority ;  Essex  adopted  their  advice,*  and  re- 
moved his  head-quarters  to  Warwick,  in  the  rear  of  the  royal 
army,  but  so  as  to  follow  its  movements.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, the  king,  advancing  towards  Liondon,  though  without 
any  design  of  proceeding  thither  at  the  moment,  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Oxford,  of  all  the  large  towns  in  the  king, 
dom  the  most  devoted  to  his  cause. 

At  London,  as  well  as  at  Oxford,  public  thanksgivings  were 
offered  up ;  for  parliament,  said  its  friends  to  one  another, 
had  gained  a  great  deliverance,  though  a  small  victory.  They 
soon,  however,  discovered  that  this  deliverance  was  not  a 
complete  one.f  Nearer  the  metropolis  than  the  army  of  Els- 
sex,  the  king's  troops  spread  over  the  country ;  most  of  the 
deserters  had  rejoined  their  regiments,  cured  of  their  first 
fears,  by  the  hope  of  booty.  Banbury,  Abingdon,  Henley, 
places  they  thought  sure,  opened  their  gates  to  the  king,  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  The  garrison  of  Reading,  commanded 
by  Henry  Martyn,  a  particular  friend  of  Cromwell's,  and  a 
morose,  snarling  demagogue,  basely  fied  at  the  mere  approach 
of  a  few  squadrons  ;i  the  king  transferred  his  head-quarters 
thither.  Prince  Rupert  scour^  and  pillaged  the  country,  up 
to  the  very  environs  of  London. §  The  city  got  alarmed  ;  in 
che  house  of  lords  pacific  suggestions  were  made  and  listened 
to  (Oct.  29J.||  Essex  was  ordered  to  draw  nearer  with  his 
troops ;  and,  meantime,  the  parliament  resolved  to  request  a 
safeguard  from  the  king,  for  six  deputies,  appointed  to  open  a 
negotiation.  He  refus^  to  include  in  the  number  sir  John 
Evelyn,  whom  the  evening  before  (Nov.  2)  he  had  proclaim- 

•  Whitelocke,  64.  f  lb.  t  Clarendon,  ii.,  104. 
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ed  a  traitor.*  The  commons  withdrew  their  proposal :  Essex 
had  arrived  (Nov.  7).  The  lord  mayor  called  a  ffeneral 
meeting  of  citizens  at  Guildhall  (Nov.  8).  Two  members  of 
parliament,  lord  Brook  and  sir  Harry  Vane,  attended,  to  ex- 
cite their  courage,  and  exhort  them  to  march  out  and  ranse 
themselves  under  the  general's  standard :  "  For  he  has  c^ 
tained,"  said  lord  Brook,  "  the  greatest  victory  that  was  ever 
gotten ;  near  two  thousand  (I  love  to  speak  with  the  least)  on 
their  side  slain,  and  I  am  confident  not  a  hundred  on  our  side, 
unless  you  will  take  in  women,  children,  carmen,  and  dogs, 
for  they  slew  the  very  dogs  and  all ; — if  you  take  in  women, 
children,  carmen,  and  dogs,  then  they  slew  about  two  hun- 
dred.  The  general's  resolution  is  to  go  out  to-morrow,  and 
do  again  as  nmch  as  he  hath  done ;  all  this  is  for  your  sakes ; 
for  himself,  he  can  be  a  freeman,  he  can  be  a  gentleman,  he 
can  be  a  great  man ;  he  can  go  where  he  will;  therefore  it 
is  only  for  your  sakes  he  is  resolved  to  go  out  to-morrow. 
When  you  hear  the  drums  beat  (for  it  is  resolved  the  drums 
shall  beat  to-morrow),  say  not,  I  beseech  you,  I  am  not  of  the 
trained  band,  nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  the  other,  but  doubt  not 
to  go  out  to  the  work,  and  fight  courageously,  and  this  shail 
be  the  day  of  your  deliverance. "f  The  hall  rang  with  accla- 
mations ;  but  terror  was  not  dispelled.  The  king,  informed 
by  his  partisans  of  everything  that  passed,  had  hastened  his 
march ;  he  was  at  Colnbrook,  fifteen  miles  from  London. 
The  parliament  submitted  to  send  only  five  deputies,  no 
longer  insisting  on  the  admission  of  Evelyn.  Charles  receiv- 
ed tliem  well  (Nov.  11),  and  said  that  in  all  places,  even  at 
tho  gates  of  the  city,  he  would  be  ready  to  treat.J  When  his 
answer  was  read  in  the  upper  house  (Nov.  12),  Essex  rose 
and  inquired  what  he  was  to  do,  whether  he  was  to  continue 
or  suspend  hostilities.  He  was  ordered  to  suspend  them ; 
and  sir  Peter  Killigrew  departed  to  treat  for  an  armistice. 
On  his  arrival  at  Brentford,  seven  miles  from  London,  he 
found  hostilities  renewed.  Notwithstanding  ]he  negotiation, 
the  king  had  continued  to  advance,  and  had  fallen  unawares 
on  Holles's  regiment,  which  was  quartered  at  Brentford,  in 
the  hope  of  easily  crushing  it  and  so  entering  suddenly  into 
the  city.     But  the  valor  of  this  small  corps  gave  time  for  the 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  2;  Clarendon,  ui  sup.         f  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  6. 
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nents  of  Hampden  and  lord  Brook,  in  cantonment  at  a 
;  distance,  to  come  up,  and  these,  with  Holies,  sustained 
dveral  hours  the  attack  of  the  whole  of  the  royal  army, 
cannonading  was  heard  in  Liondon,  but  not  understood, 
moment,  however,  that  Essex,  who  was  in  the  house  of 
at  the  time,  was  inibrmed  of  it,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
iet  off  with  what  forces  he  could  muster,  to  relieve  his 
The  battle  was  over  before  he  arrived;  the  parlia- 
&iy  troops  engaged,  after  suffering  considerable  loss,  had 
mL  in  great  disorder ;  the  king  occupied  Brentford,  but 
stopped  there,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  advance 
er.* 

ndon  was  indignant,  and  its  indignation  was  all  the 
er  from  being  combined  with  redoubled  fears.  Nothing 
:alked  of  but  the  king's  perfidy,  and  his  cruelty,  for,  it 
said,  he  had  intended  to  take  the  city  by  storm  during 
ught,  and  give  up  its  inhabitants,  their  families,  their 
>rty,  to  his  rapacious  and  licentious  cavaliers.f  The 
lest  advocates  for  war  bitterly  complained  that  he  should 
;  it  thus  even  under  their  very  walls,  and  expose  to  such 
era  so  many  thousands  of  his  peaceable  subjects.  The 
unent  promptly  turned  this  feeling  to  advantage.  It 
id  the  apprentices  to  enlist,  promising  that  the  time  of 
service  should  be  reckoned  as  part  of  their  apprentice- 
it  the  city  offered  four  thousand  men,  taken  from  its 
a,  and  appointed  Skippon  to  command  them.  "  Come, 
oys,  my  brave  boys,"  he  said,  as  he  put  himself  at  their 
"  let  us  pray  heartily  and  fight  heartily.  I  will  run  the 
fortunes  and  hazards  with  you.  Remember  the  cause 
Grod,  and  for  the  defence  of  yourselves,  your  wives  and 
ren.  Come,  my  honest  and  brave  boys,  pray  heartily 
fight  heartily,  and  God  will  bless  us."§  During  one 
9  day  and  night,  these  levies  of  militia  and  volunteers 
successively  filing  out  of  London  to  join  the  army ;  and 
lays  afler  the  battle  of  Brentford  (Nov.  14),  Essex,  ac- 
anied  by  most  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  and  a  crowd 
ectators,  reviewed  twenty-four  thousand  men,  disposed 
tile  array  on  Turnham-green,  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
8  outposts. 
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Here  the  discussion,  which  had  commenced  in  the  general's 
council  afler  the  battle  of  Ekigehill,  was  renewed.  Hampden 
and  his  friends  eagerly  demanded  that  an  attack  should  at 
once  be  made.  Never  again,  they  said,  would  they  find 
the  people  at  once  so  determined,  so  imperiously  necessitated 
to  conquer.  For  a  moment  their  advice  prevailed,  and  some 
movements  of  the  troops  were  ordered  in  consequence.  But 
Essex  gave  way  most  reluctantly,  the  old  officers  persevering 
in  their  opposition.  An  incident  happened  to  strengthen  that 
opposition.  One  day,  when  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  in  front  of  that  of  the  king,  whether  in  consequence  of 
the  royal  troops  appearing  to  make  a  demonstration  of  attack, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  two  or  three  hundred  spectators, 
who  had  come  from  London  on  horseback,  suddenly  started 
off  at  full  gallop  towanls  town :  at  the  mere  sight  of  this, 
the  courage  of  the  parliamentary  army  seemed  altogether 
shaken— desponding  expressions  circulated,  and  many  soldiers 
appeared  disposed  to  quit  their  colors  and  also  return  home. 
When  the  misconception  was  cleared  up,  however,  faces  re- 
gained their  serenity,  and  the  ranks  closed  up  firmly ;  abun- 
dance of  provisions,  wine,  tobacco,  and  so  on,  sent  by  the 
women  of  the  city  to  their  sons  and  husbands,  brought  back 
confidence  and  gaiety  to  the  camp.  But  Essex  decidedly 
refused  to  hazard  all  on  the  strength  of  the  public  enthusiasm ; 
he  recalled  the  regiments  which  had  advanced,  and  took  up 
on  all  sides  a  defensive  position ;  and  the  king,  who  on  his 
part  dreaded  an  attack,  having  no  more  ammunition,  effected 
his  retreat  without  obstacle,  first  to  Reading,  and  then  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters.* 

So  much  hesitation  and  delay,  against  which  the  leaders  of 
parliament  struggled  in  vain,  had  more  powerful  causes  than 
the  wavering  attitude  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  prudence  of  the 
general.  Even  the  city  was  full  of  doubts  and  divisions  ;  the 
peace- party  loudly  asserted  its  principles  there,  fortified  as  it 
now  was  by  the  accession,  especially  among  the  higher  class 
of  citizens,  of  many  who  had  consented  to  war  with  fear  and 
sorrow,  many  only  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  prevent 
it.  Already  petitions,  while  denouncing  as  vehemently  as  ever 
popery  and  absolute  power,  called  upon  parliament  to  restore 
peace  (Dec.   I9).t     These  petitions  were  suppressed,   their 
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aiithora  menaced,  but  others  were  sent  fifom  the  country,  and 
addressed  to  the  lords,  who  were  thought  better  disposed  to 
receive  them  (Dec.  22).*  Opposite  petitions  were  not  want, 
ing :  on  the  one  hand,  the  magistrates  and  common  council 
of  the  city,  renewed  by  recent  electicms,  on  the  other,  the 
lower  dashes  of  citizens  and  the  populace,  were  devoted  to  the 
boldest  leaders  of  the  commons,  and  ardently  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  excite  or  uphold  them.  A  tradesman  named 
^ute,  came  almost  every  day  (Nov.  13  and  21,  Dec.  9,  d^c.)f 
to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  followed  by  a  numerous 
train,  and  demanding,  in  the  name  of  "  the  pious  and  move- 
ment party,"  that  war  should  be  carried  on  with  vigor. 
He  was  received  with  cordiality,  and  thanked  for  his  zeal ; 
but  when  his  language  became  too  imperious,  and  he  spoke 
too  insolently  of  the  lords  and  officers  of  the  army,  the  house 
felt  obliged  to  reprimand  him  (Dec.  11)4  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  dared  to 
say  or  even  think  that  the  commons  could  separate  from  the 
lords  on  their  side,  or  triumph  without  their  support.  To 
give  the  friends  of  peace  some  show  of  satisfaction,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  common  council  should  officially  petition 
for  peace,  not  from  the  parliament,  but  from  the  king  him- 
self;  the  embarrassment  of  answering  such  an  appeal  would 
thus  &11  upon  Charles,  and  they  were  sure  the  answer  siven 
by  him  would  displease  the  citizens.^  Accordingly,  with  the 
consent  of  the  houses,  a  deputation  trom  the  common  council 
proceeded  to  Oxford  (Jan.  2,  1643).  The  king  smiled  when 
they  urged  him  to  return  to  London,  promising  to  suppress  all 
riots :  "  You  cannot  maintain  peace  there  by  yourselves,"  said 
he  ;  and  sent  back  the  deputies  with  his  answer,  accompanied 
by  a  gentleman  whom  he  charged  to  read  it  in  his  name  to 
the  assembled  citizens.  An  immense  multitude  collected  at 
Guildhall  to  hear  it  (Jan.  13);  lord  Manchester  and  Pym 
were  present,  ready  to  r«pel,  in  the  name  of  parliament,  the 
charges  which  might  be  made  by  the  kinjg.  At  the  sight  of 
this  noisy  multitude,  the  king's  commissioner  was  frightened, 
and  wished  to  be  excused  from  reading  the  letter  himself, 
alleging  the  weakness  of  his  voice.  Imperatively  summoned 
to  discharge  his  duty,  he  obeyed,  and  was  even  forced  to  read 
the  answer  twice,  in  two  different  halls,  that  expry  one  might 
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hear  it.  After  the  second  reading,  a  few  royalists,  who  had 
doubtingly  stationed  themselves  near  the  door,  hazarded  soooe 
cheers,  at  once  drowned  by  violent  murmurs.  The  king's 
letter  was  long  and  bitter,  full  of  recriminations,  which  gtfe 
no  indication  of  a  wish  for  peace.  Rym  and  lord  Mancberter 
replied  ;  the  shout,  "  we  will  live  and  die  with  them,"  aroie 
from  the  multitude,  and  all  petitions  for  peace  were  for  a  tine 
relinquished.*  The  attempts  of  the  royal  party  at  reoooci- 
liation  had  never  any  better  result ;  but  they  were  ooDfltantlj 
renewed,  and  kept  Westminster,  as  well  as  the  city,  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  anxious  suspense ;  no  one,  as  yet,  thought  of 
putting  an  effectual  termination  to  them,  by  those  last  excesses 
of  tyranny  which  give  to  parties  a  few  days  of  unlimited 
power,  soon  punished  by  long  continued  reverses.  The  par- 
liament,  intent  upon  struggling  against  this  inward  evil,  could 
not  outwardly  display  its  full  energy,  nor  direct  it  freely  to 
other  conflicts. 

In  the  counties  it  was  otherwise ;  there  nothing  stood  in 
the  way  of  parties,  no  general  and  decisive  responsibilit}*  was 
attached  to  their  acts ;  and  political  necessities  and  caicula. 
tions  neither  regulated  nor  intimidated  their  passions.  Thus, 
while  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liondon  the  war  between  the 
parliament  and  the  king  seemed  to  languish,  elsewhere,  be- 
tween the  parliamentarians  and  royalists,  it  broke  forth  spon- 
taneous and  energetic,  openly  carried  on  in  each  locality  by 
the  inhabitants  on  their  own  account,  and  almost  without 
attention  to  what  was  passing  between  Oxford  and  the  me- 
tropolis. Scarce  six  months  had  elapsed,  before  the  country 
was  covered  with  warlike  confederations,  freely  entered  into, 
either  in  the  interior  of  particular  counties  by  men  holding 
the  same  opinions,  or  between  neighboring  counties,  to  sup- 
port their  common  cause.  As  a  preliminary  step,  these 
confederations  requested  and  receiWd  from  the  king  or  the 
parliament,  according  to  their  views,  conunissions  for  their 
leaders,  and  power  to  levy  soldiers,  impose  taxes,  and  adopt 
all  such  measures  as  they  considered  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess. After  this,  they  acted  separately,  and  almost  at  their 
own  discretion,  except  the  occasionally  sending  an  account  to 
Oxford  or  London  of  their  situation,  their  proceedings,  and 

•  Riuhworth,  ii.,  3,  110;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  49. 
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Hingy  on  oooaaon,  aflBi8taiica..or  adfioa.*  In  defiuilt  of 
II  loeal  leagues,  in  many  oaaea  oooounendy  with  them, 
ft  neh  and  influential  indiyidual  levied  a  small  body  of 
^.and  carried  on  partisan  war&re^  sometimes  in  his 
ii.temediale  neig^boriioody  sometimes  at  a  gieater  dis- 
*'  or  to  ms  courage,  his  strength,  or  the  nooessity 
In  other  places,  if  more  padfio  feelings  pre- 
^>f»r  awhile,  they  were  manifested  with  the  same  inde- 
6 :  in  Yorkalure  and  Cheshire,  the  two  parties  coo- 
themselves  nearly  equal,  and  more  likely  UMffely  to 
[each  other  than  for  either  to  obtain  the  victory,  con- 
a  regular  treaty  of  neutrality  j±  and  nearly  at  th^ 
Ibib,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Rngland,  the  counties 
llfipii  and  Cornwall  solemnly  promised  each  other,  by 
■inionerB,  to  remain  at  peace,  and  to  let  the  king  and  the 
ivnent  fight  the  matter  out  as  they  might  (Feb.,  164d).§ 
both  the  parliament  and  the  king  stnmgly  censured  these 
VBtions,!!  and  even  those  who  hiul  entered  into  them  had 
■med  too  much  on  their  mutual  forbearance.  They  were 
loqg  as  fiercely  engaged  in  hostilities  as  the  rest  of  their 
Aymen.  In  the  eastern,  midland,  and  south-eastern 
m&B,  the  most  populous  and  wealthy,  the  parliamentary 
r  was  strongest ;  in  those  of  the  north,  the  west,  and 
Lwest,  the  preponderance  belonged  to  the  king;  in  the 
1^  landed  property  was  less  divided,  industry  less  active, 
viglier  nobili^  more  influential,  and  the  roman-cathdic 
jion  had  more  adherents.  But  in  both  these  portions  of 
kingdom,  particularly  in  that  where  the  king's  interest 
iiled,  the  weakest  party  was  still  strong  enough  to  keep 
samies  in  check ;  and  the  parliament  had  this  advantage, 
the  counties  devoted  to  its  cause,  nearly  all  contiguous 

1m  two  principal  confederacies  were,  in  the  north,  the  conntiet 
nliaiii,  Northomherland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  for  the 
erase ;  and  in  the  east,  the  counties  of  NOTfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
s,  Hantinffdon,  Bedford,  Essex,  Lincoln,  and  Hertford  §»  tiie 
Meat  There  were  sereral  others,  as  in  the  centre,  that  of  the 
iM  of  Northampton,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Derb/,  and  Stalford  for 
irliament :  in  the  south-east,  that  of  the  counties  of  Dorset,  So- 
iC,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  for  the  king,  4bc. ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  3, 
e. 

BS  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  and  those  of  Ludlow, 
taraidon,  ii.,  206.  §  lb.,  303.  A  Ib.»  94a 
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and  coinpact,  fbrmed  round  London  a  formidable  girdle  of 
defence ;  while  the  royalist  counties,  spreading  from  Qie  south- 
west to  the  north-east,  from  tlie  Land's-end  to  the  extremity 
of  Durham,  in  a  long  and  narrow  line,  broken  at  intervals  by 
districts  holding  opposite  views,  were  much  less  united  among 
themselves,  had  a  difRculty  in  maintaining  correspondence, 
could  rarely  act  in  concert,  and  only  protected  the  rear  of 
Charles's  head-quarters  at  Oxford,  a  place  entirely  royalist, 
but  too  far  advanced  in,  almost  isolated  amidst,  the  enemy's 
territory. 

A  war  of  this  kind,  in  the  heart  of  winter,  and  in  which  the 
two  principal  armies  remained  nearly  inactive,  could  not 
bring  about  prompt  or  decisive  results.  Everywhere  and 
every  day,  there  were  sudden  and  brief  expeditions,  small 
places  by  turns  taken  and  lost,  surprises,  skirmishes,  wherein 
the  two  parties  were  alternately  winners  and  losers  to  about 
the  same  extent.*  The  citizens  were  becoming  disciplined 
and  experienced,  though  they  were  not  as  yet  regular  soldiers. 
Some  leaders  began  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  courage, 
their  talents,  or  their  good  fortune,  but  none  were  known  to 
the  whole  nation  ;  their  influence  was  as  local  as  their  ex- 
ploits.  Besides,  notwithstanding  the  ardor  of  men's  passions, 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  each  other  was  upon  the  whole 
gentlemanly  and  forbearing ;  though  the  aristocracy  was  no 
longer  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  new  power  of  the  commons 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  national  movement,  it  was  against 
the  king  and  his  tyramiy  that  the  country  had  risen  ;  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  were  not  at  war,  nor  wished  to  crusii 
each  other,  either  in  self-defence  or  in  the  assertion  of  liberty. 
On  both  sides,  and  in  most  places,  command  was  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  nearly  equal  condition,  formed  to  the  same  habits, 
and  capable  of  understanding  and  respecting  each  other,  even 
while  they  fought.  Licentious,  thoughtless,  and  rapacious, 
still  the  cavaliers  were  not  ferocious ;  and  the  presbyterians 
retained,  amidst  their  harsh  fanaticism,  a  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  for  humanity,  of  which  the  history  of  civil  discord  pre- 
sents few  examples.  Relations,  neighbors,  friends,  engaged 
under  different  standards,  did  not  entirely  break  off  all  con- 
nexion, and  lent  each  other  assistance  in  case  of  need  ;  though 

*  See  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  and  those  of  Ludlow,  and  Mav*s 
Hist. 
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they  met  opposed  in  arms,  they  observed  mutual  courtesy,  as 
men  who  haid  recently  lived  together  in  peace,  and  who  were 
not  separated  for  ever.*  Prisoners  were  usually  dismissed, 
upon  the  simple  promise  not  to  serve  again :  if  it  happened 
that  they  were  suffered  to  depart  witl^ut  their  necessities 
having  been  properly  cared  for,  even  if  the  king  had  seen 
them  nle  off  before  him  with  an  air  of  cold  indifference,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  serious  offence  ;f  and  the  cruel  brutality  of 
prince  Rupert  caused  so  much  surprise  and  created  so  much 
indignation,  that  even  the  multitude  spoke  of  him  with  aver- 
sion  and  disgust,  as  of  a  rude,  uncivilized  foreigner.  Thus 
the  war,  though  everywhere  in  full  operation,  remained  free 
from  that  furious  rage  which  hastens  it  to  a  close  ;  both  par* 
ties,  openly  and  earnestly  engaged  in  it,  seemed  afraid  of 
striking  each  other  too  hard ;  and  there  was  fighting  every 
day  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  course  of  events 
becoming  more  rapid,  the  parliament  or  the  king  ceasing  to 
lose  their  time  in  trivial  debates  and  vain  conferences. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  however,  the  queen's  re- 
turn gave  an  impulse  to  affairs.  During  the  year  and  up- 
wards  she  had  been  in  Holland,  she  had  evinced,  in  the  n^o- 
tiations  of  aid,  very  uncommon  address  and  activity.  The 
aristocratic  party  was  then  uppermost  in  the  States  ;  the 
stadtholder,  her  son-in-law,  seconded  her  with  all  his  power. 
Confident  and  adventurous  when  no  pressing  danger  disturbed 
her  mind,  eminently  gracious  and  insinuating  in  her  manner 
towards  those  of  whom  she  stood  in  need,  she  found  means  to 
interest  in  her  cause  this  reserved  and  republican  people.  In 
vain  did  the  parliament  send  over  (September)  to  the  Hague, 
Mr.  Walter  Strickland,  as  ambassador,  to  remind  the  States 
of  the  services  which  the  English  people  had  formerly  ren- 
dered  to  the  liberties  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  require, 
at  least,  a  strict  neutrality.  Strickland,  after  waiting  a  long 
time  for  an  audience,  obtained,  with  great  difficulty,  some 
equivocal  declaration  ;  the  people  openly  manifested  their  ill 
will  towards  him,  and  the  queen  continued,  without  interrup. 
tion,  the  preparations  for  her  departure.^  Four  vessels  laden 
with  arms,  ammunition,  officers,  and  soldiers,  accompanied 

*  Hutchinson's  Memoirs ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs. 

t  LillT,  ObMfv.  on  the  Life  of  Kins  Charles.    Whitelocke,  6fl. 

X  Rushworth,  ii.,  3, 157;  Harris*  Life  of  Cromwell,  250. 
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her,  and  admiral  Batten,  whom  parliament  had  ordered  to 
intercept  the  convoy,  did  not  overtake  them  till  they  were  dis- 
embarking  at  Burlington  (Feb.  22, 1643).  Batten  cannonad- 
ed  the  place  ;  the  queen  was  lodged  on  the  quay  ;  the  balls 
fell  upon  her  house,  and  even  into  the  room  where  she  was 
sleeping ;  she  hastily  got  up,  and  fled  into  the  country, 
where  she  passed  some  hours  hid,  it  is  said,  under  a  bank.* 
Soon  the  whole  country  was  full  of  reports  about  her  courage 
and  her  perils.  Lord  Newcastle  came  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  escort  her  to  York  ;  the  gentry  surroimded  her  with  trans- 
port,  full  of  indignation  against  the  traitor  Batten,  who  had, 
they  insisted,  designedly  pointed  his  cannon  at  the  house  in 
which  she  lodged  ;  a  host  of  catholics  hastened  to  serve  under 
her  banner.  In  vain  was  this  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  warmly  denounced  to  the  king  and  to  the  parliament ; 
in  vain,  with  the  hope  of  degrading  or  intimidating  lord  New- 
castle,  the  name  the  army  cf  the  papists  and  of  the  queertf  was 
given  to  his  army.  Having  long  since  received  formal  author. 
ity  from  the  king,j:  he  contemptuously  spumed  all  these  com. 
plaints,  and  retained  his  new  soldiers.  He  soon  found  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  The  queen  conti- 
nued to  reside  at  York,  less  anxious  to  rejoin  her  husband,  than 
delighted  to  command  alone,  and  to  preside  without  restraint 
over  all  the  projects  with  which  her  court  was  already  in  full 
agitation.  Hamilton  and  Montrose  came  from  Scotland  to 
consult  with  her  on  the  means  of  engaging  that  kingdom  in 
the  king's  cause  ;  Hamilton,  always  conciliatory  and  cautious, 
maintained  that  it  was  possible,  notwithstanding  the  decidedly 
hostile  influence  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  to  gain  over  the 
Scottish  parliament.  Montrose,  presumptuous  and  daring, 
urged  that  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  power- 
ful nobleman  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  also  come  to 
York  to  ofler  his  ser\'ices,  a  body  of  Irish  should  land  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and,  joining  the  highlanders  who  were  to  be 
raised,  massaore  the  presbyterian  chiefs  ;  and  he  offered  him- 
self to  carry  out  as  well  as  arrange  the  project.^  The  queen 
lent  an  car  to  ever>'  suggestion,  secretly  favoring  the  moeX 
violent,   but  careful  to  propitiate   all  who  came  to  render 

*  Clarendon,  ii.,  313 ;  Memoirs  de  Mad.  de  Monteville,  i.,  273. 
t  Clarendon,  ut  $up.  %  See  Appendix,  vii 

§  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  353  ;  Baillie's  Letters,  i.,  304. 
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homage  to  her  power.  She  at  the  same  time,  and  with  great 
success,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  some  of  the  par- 
liamentary  leaders,  already  disgusted  with  their  party,  or  in- 
fluenced by  her  proximity  ;  sir  Hugh  Cholmondley,  governor 
of  Scarborough,  who  a  month  before  had  defeated  a  body  of 
royalists,  promised  (end  of  March)  to  deliver  that  town  into  her 
himds ;  even  sir  John  Hotham  did  not  seem  indisposed  to  open 
to  her  the  gates  of  Hull,  which  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  had  so  rudely  shut  against  the  king.  In  short,  through- 
out the  north,  the  royalists  were  full  of  ardor  and  hope  ;  the 
parliamentarians,  anxious  and  silent,  wrote  letter  upon  letter 
to  London  to  demand  advice  or  assistance. 

The  parliament  itself  felt  troubled  ;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  it  had  flattered  itself  with  the  expectation  of  speedy 
success  ;  the  increase  of  taxes  excited  murmurs  ;*  there  were 
rumors  of  conspiracies  in  the  city  ;  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  many  members  friendly  to  peace,  every  time  peace 
was  spoken  of,  it  found,  even  in  the  commons,  numerous  advo- 
cates. Negotiations  were  not  quite  broken  off;  it  was  pro- 
posed to  renew  them,  and  as  a  proof  of  good  faith  to  disband 
the  armies  on  both  sides,  as  soon  as  a  treaty  should  be  com- 
menced. Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  support^  the  motion  :  "  I 
have  long  and  thoughtfully  expected,"  said  he,  "  that  the  cup 
of  trembling  which  hath  gone  round  about  us  to  other  nations, 
would  at  length  come  in  amongst  us  ;  it  is  now  come  at  last, 
and  we  may  drink  the  dregs  of  it,  the  worst ;  which  Grod 
avert !  There  is  yet  some  comfort  left,  that  our  miseries  are 
not  likely  to  last  long  ;  for  we  cannot  fight  here  as  they  do  in 
Grermany,  in  that  great,  large,  vast  continent,  where,  although 
there  be  war  in  some  parts  of  it,  yet  there  are  many  other  re- 
mote quiet  places  for  trade  and  tillage  to  support  in.  We 
must  fight  as  in  a  cockpit,  we  are  surrounded  with  the  sea  ; 
we  have  no  stronger  holds  than  our  own  skulls  and  our  own 
ribs  to  keep  out  enemies ;  so  that  the  whole  kingdom  will  sud- 
denly  be  but  one  flame.  It  hath  been  said  in  this  house,  that 
we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  punish  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood  ;  but,  sir,  who  shall  be  answerable  for  all  the  inno- 
cent blood  which  shall  be  spilt  hereafter,  if  we  do  not  endeavor 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  77  ;  the  new  taxes  imposed  on  the  city  of  London 
amounted  to  10,000/.  a  week,  those  on  the  whole  kingdom  to  33,918/.9 
a  week  ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  255. 
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a  peace  by  a  speedy  treaty  ?  Certainly  God  is  as  much  to  be 
trusted  in  a  treaty  as  in  war ;  it  is  he  that  gives  wisdom  to 
treat  as  well  as  courage  to  fight,  and  success  to  both,  as  it 
pleaseth  him.  Blood  is  a  crying  sin,  it  pollutes  a  land.  Why 
should  we  defile  this  land  any  longer  ?"*  The  motion  was 
rejected  (Feb.  17),f  but  only  by  a  majority  of  three,  and  the 
words  of  Rudyard  were  in  the  mouths  of  many  well-disposed 
persons.  The  leaders  of  the  commons  secretly  shuddered  at 
seeing  themselves  driven  to  solicit  a  peace,  impossible  except 
on  conditions  which  would  render  it  fatal  to  them.  Yet  they 
gave  way ;  for  few,  even  among  their  friends,  were  so  pas- 
sionately ardent  in  the  matter  as  not  to  desire  to  avoid  such 
evils,  if  possible  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  after  some  pre- 
liminary negotiations,  five  commissioners^  departed  for  Ox- 
ford, charged  to  discuss  for  twenty  days,  first,  a  suspension  of 
arms,  and  then  a  treaty. 

They  were  well  received  by  the  king ;  their  intercourse 
with  the  court  was  dignified  and  imposing ;  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, president  of  the  committee,  displayed  great  mag- 
nificence :  he  had  brought  with  him  all  his  household,  his 
plate,  his  wine ;  provisions  were  regularly  sent  him  from  Lon- 
don  :  the  royalists  visited  and  dined  with  him :  the  king  even 
deigned  to  accept  from  him  a  few  presents  for  his  own  table.§ 
Among  the  earl's  coadjutors,  plain  members  of  the  commons, 
there  were  several  who  took  infinite  pleasure  in  appearing  at 
Oxford  with  so  much  parade.  But  when  the  negotiation  be- 
gan, these  brilliant  demonstrations  were  without  enect ;  neither 
the  parliament  nor  the  king  could  accept  each  other's  condi- 
tions, for  they  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  so 
haughtily  rejected  before  the  war  commenced,  and  would  have 
surrendered  one  or  the  other  party  without  defence  to  its  ad- 
versaries. One  evening  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
flattered  themselves  they  had  at  last  obtained  from  the  king, 
probably  on  the  subject  of  the  militia,  a  concession  of  some 
importance ;  after  a  long  conference,  he  had  appeared  to  yield, 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii..  90. 

t  There  were  two  divisions  in  the  house ;  in  the  first  the  motion 
was  only  carried  by  76  to  73 ;  in  the  second,  by  86  to  S3  ;  Pari.  Hist., 

1  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  sir  John  Holland,  sir  William  Ar- 
myn,  William  Pierpoint,  and  Bulstrode  Whitelocke.    Whitelocke,  66. 
§  lb.,  68. 
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•nd  was  to  gire  them  a  written  answer  the  next  morning.  To 
their  great  surprise,  it  was  quite  di^rest  from  what  had  been 
agreed  upon  ;  and  they  learned  that  before  the  king  went  to 
bed,  the  gendemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  confidants  of  the 
queen,  had,  in  the  absence  of  his  ministers,  induced  him  to 
change  his  resolution.*  <<  If,  at  least,  the  king,"  said  Mr. 
Pierpoint,  one  of  the  commissioners,  to  the  council,  <<  would 
oaly  treat  with  favor  some  of  the  lords  attached  to  parliament, 
their  influence  might  serve  him."  But  Charles,  rancorous  and 
hauffhty  with  reference  to  his  courtiers  as  well  as  to  his  people, 
woiud  scarcely  even  listen  to  a  suggestion  put  forward  one 
day  of  restoring  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  the  office  of 
loi^  high  admiral ;  intrigues  of  personal  interest  were  as 
futile  as  their  success  would  have  been.f  The  king,  as  well 
as  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  had  no  wish  for  peace  ;  he  had 

Sromised  the  queen  that  he  would  never  agree  to  it  without 
er  consent ;  and  she  wrote  to  him  from  York  to  dissuade  him 
firom  it,  already  displeased  that  negotiations  should  have  been 
opened  in  her  absence,  and  declaring  to  her  husband  that  she 
would  leave  England  if  she  did  not  officially  obtain  a  guard 
for  her  safety4  A  petition  from  the  officers  in  garrison  at 
Oxford,  secretly  set  on  foot  by  the  king  himself,§  urgently  op. 
posed  the  suspension  of  arms.  In  vain  did  some  of  the  par- 
liamentary  commissioners,  in  private  conversations,  endeavor 
to  excite  his  fears  as  to  the  future  ;  in  vain  did  other  commis- 
BionerB,  who  had  come  from  Scotland  to  solicit  the  calling  of  a 
parliament  in  that  kingdom,  propose  their  mediation.  ||  He 
rejected  it  as  an  affront,  forbade  them  to  meddle  with  the 
affiiirs  of  England,  and  at  last  made  the  commissioners,  as  his 
final  answer,  the  ofier  to  return  to  the  parliament,  if  it  would 
remove  its  place  of  meeting  to  some  place  at  least  twenty  miles 
finom  London.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  message,  parliament 
immediately  recalled  its  commissioners,  and  by  so  urgent  an 
order  that  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  set  oft  the  same 
day  (April  15),  though  it  was  late  and  their  travelling  oar- 
riages  were  not  ready.f 

Their  proceedings  at  Oxford,  particularly  their  intercourse 
with  the  king  and  the  court,  had  inspired  the  partisans  of 

^  Whitelocke,  68.  f  Clarendon,  Memoin,  Lt  181. 

t  Ibid.  §  Ibid.  II  Clarendon,  ii.,  334,  aus. 

Y  MThitelocke,  69 ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  164 ;  Clarendon*  h.»  331. 
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war  with  much  distrust.  Lord  Northumberland,  on  his  arri- 
val,  heard  that  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  had  been  opened 
by  Henry  Martyn,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  a 
man  noted  only  as  having  fled  from  Reading  at  the  mere  ap- 
proach of  the  royal  troops,  and  for  the  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage. No  nobleman  was  more  tenacious  of  his  dignity  than 
Uie  earl,  nor  more  accustomed  to  deference  on  the  part  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Meeting  with  Martyn  at  Westminster,  he 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  outrage  he  had  committed  ; 
and,  as  Martyn  in  a  sneering  tone  maintained  he  had  done 
right,  the  earl  struck  him  with  his  cane  in  the  presence  of  se- 
veral spectators.  When  brought  before  parliament,  the  quar- 
rel was  received  by  the  commons  with  some  perplexity,  by  the 
lords  with  haughty  contempt,  and  almost  immediately  hushed 
up.*  Matters  were  in  that  condition  wherein  every  incident 
reveals  and  foments  dissensions  which  every  one  would  yet 
fain  conceal.  Spring  was  coming  on  ;  whether  peace  was 
desired  or  feared,  it  was  essential  to  think  of  war.  The  same 
day  that  the  commissioners  returned  to  London,  Essex  again 
took  the  field.f  It  was  still  Hampden's  opinion  that  he  should 
march  at  once  upon  Oxford,  and  besiege  and  reduce  the  king.f 
At  Oxford  itself,  alarm  prevailed,  and  they  talked  of  going  to 
join  the  queen  and  lord  Newcastle  in  the  north.  But  Elssex, 
either  still  distrusting  his  strength,  or  already  uneasy  at  his 
success,  again  rejected  this  daring  counsel,  and  still  encamped 
between  Oxford  and  London,  contented  himself  with  laying 
siege  to  Reading,  a  place  he  deemed  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  parliament. 

Reading  submitted  in  ten  days  (April  27) ;  Hampden  then 
once  more  proposed  the  siege  of  Oxford  :  £ssex  persisted  in 
his  refusal. ^  Nothing  was  further  from  him  than  treachery 
or  fear ;  but  he  made  war  with  regret,  and,  to  counteract  his 
melancholy  anticipations,  he  had  no  longer  the  pleasures  of 
popularity.  Even  before  the  recommencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, some  anger  had  been  expressed  against  him  in  the 
commons,  particularly  in  the  committee  of  safety,  the  very 
focus  of  the  party.  The  more  violent  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
ask  whether,  then,  it  was  impossible  to  supersede  him,  and  the 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  109 ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  336,  364. 

t  April  If),  according  to  Rushworth  ;  April  17,  according  to  May. 

i  Clarendon,  ii.,  355.  §  Clarendon,  ut  9Up, 
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name  of  Hampden,  it  is  said,  had  been  mentioned.*  Hamp- 
den was  too  wise  to  entertain  even  the  idea  of  a  power  for 
which  he  felt  no  desire  ;  whether  capable  or  not  of  command- 
ing, he  only  served  under  Essex  as  a  colonel.  But  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  during  the  winter  more  especially,  others 
had  acquired  a  more  independent  and  extended  glory.  In  the 
north,  Fairfax  and  his  father,  notwithstanding  me  superiority 
of  lord  Newcastle,  daily  and  in  every  direction  disputed  with 
him,  in  the  most  daring  manner,  the  dominion  of  that  part  of 
the  country  .f  At  the  head  of  the  confederation  of  the  eastern 
counties,^:  lord  Manchester,  it  is  true,  had  no  opportunity  of 
encountering  any  royalist  leader  of  eminence,  but  he  had  often 
given  valuable  assistance  to  the  parliamentarians  of  the  north- 
ern and  midland  coimties ;  well-organized  bodies  of  militia 
were  ready  to  follow  him  ;  and  his  frankness,  his  liberality, 
and  his  gentleness  endeared  him  to  the  population  there.  In 
the  same  counties,  colonel  Cromwell,  already  famous  for  vari- 
ous dashing  exploits,  as  skilfully  planned  as  ably  executed, 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  many  men  of  bold  spirit,  enthusi- 
astic piety,  and  of  a  condition  at  once  wealthy  and  obscure,  an 
influence  which  already  gave  proof  of  great  genius  and  great 
power.  Finally,  in  the  south  and  west,  the  dispersion  of  seve- 
ral bands  of  royalists  and  the  taking  of  seven  places  in  three 
months,^  had  gained  sir  William  Waller  the  appellation  of 
"William  the  Conqueror."||  The  parliament  then,  it  was 
said,  was  at  no  loss  for  either  generals  or  armies,  and  if  lord 
Essex  refused  to  conquer,  he  must  make  way  for  some  one 
else. 

No  specific  proposition,  no  public  suggestion  even,  followed 
these  bitter  speeches.-  Essex  was  not  merely  an  oflicer  in  the 
service  of  a  discontented  party ;  to  him  were  attached  the  lords 
who  were  engaged  in  the  war,  the  moderate  men  who  wished 
for  peace,  and  the  clearer-sighted  presbyterians,  already  un- 
easy at  the  proceedings  of  the  more  daring  sectaries.     Hamp- 

•  Wood,  AthensB  Oxoniensis,  article  "  Hampden." 

t  Fairfax,  Mem.  (1699),  13,  et  teq. 

X  Lord  Kimbolton,  known  also  under  the  name  of  lord  Mandeville, 
and  who  had  borne  the  title  of  lord  Manchester  since  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November,  1642. 

§  Chichester,  Winchester,  Malmsbury,  Hereford,  Tewkfbory,  Chep- 
stow, and  Monmouth. 

li  Clarendon,  ii.,  417. 
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den  himself,  and  the  leaders  of  the  political  party,  though  they 
urged  the  earl  to  act  with  greater  vigor,  had  no  design  of 
separating  from  him.  Discord  then  did  not  openly  break  out, 
but,  concealed,  it  was  already  in  active  operation,  and  Essex 
very  soon  felt  its  effects.  Those  who  were  fain  to  show  him 
outward  respect,  secretly  did  all  in  their  power  to  impede  him  ; 
and  his  defenders,  thinking  they  did  quite  enough  in  speaking 
for  him,  took  very  little  pains  to  give  him  practical  assistance. 
Before  the  end  of  a  month  he  had  to  complain  of  the  bad  con- 
dition of  his  army  ;  pay,  provisions,  clothing,  all  were  want- 
ing ;  suffering  and  sickness  decimated  his  men,  lately  so  care- 
fully provided  for  by  the  city.  He  made  his  wants  known  to 
the  different  committees  whose  business  it  was  to  supply  them ; 
but  his  adversaries,  more  active  and  indefatigable  than  his 
friends,  had  far  greater  influence  in  these  quarters ;  it  was, 
in  fact,  to  his  enemies,  in  consequence  of  their  unceasing  ac- 
tivity,  that  most  of  the  executive  measures  had  been  entrusted  ; 
the  subordinate  agents  were  almost  all  of  their  selection.  All 
the  general's  appeals  were  without  effect.*  Though  the  second 
campaign  had  opened,  no  decided  change  was  perceptible  ; 
and  already  the  party  which  had  divested  the  king  of  power 
felt  that  power  slipping  from  its  grasp ;  already  another  party, 
though  as  yet  obliged  to  remain  silent,  were  strong  enough  to 
reduce  the  great  army  of  the  parliament  to  inefiicienoy,  and 
earnest  enough  in  its  purpose  to  risk  everything  by  giving  the 
present  advantage  to  the  common  enemy. 

Already,  too,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  same  feelings, 
another  army  was  silently  forming.  In  those  skirmishes 
which,  notwithstanding  the  negotiations  and  delays  between 
Oxford  and  Liondon,  were  every  day  taking  place,  the  parlia- 
mentarians, since  the  Brentford  affair,  had  experienced  fre- 
quent defeats.  The  royal  cavalry,  more  especially,  struck 
terror  into  the  parliamentary  horse,  and  the  cavalry  was  still, 
as  in  the  feudal  times,  the  most  honored  and  efficient  force. 
Hampden  and  Cromwell  were  talking  one  day  of  this  inferi- 
ority of  their  party:  "How  can  it  be  otherwise?"  asked 
Cromwell ;  "  your  horse  are  for  the  most  part  superannuated 
domestics,  tapsters,  and  people  of  that  sort ;  theirs  are  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  men  of  quality.     Do  you  think  such  poor  vaga- 


*  May,  iii.,  101 ;  Holies,  Mem.  0. 
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bonds  as  your  fellows,  have  soul  enoud^  to  stand  against  gen- 
tlemen full  of  resolution  and  honor  ?  Take  not  my  words  ill : 
I  know  you  will  not ;  you  must  have  fellows  animated  by  a 
spirit  that  will  take  them  as  far  as  the  king's  gentlemen,  or 
you'll  always  be  beaten."  "  You  are  right,"  said  Hampden, 
"  but  this  cannot  be."  <<  I  can  do  something  towards  it,"  said 
Cromwell,  *'  and  I  will :  I  will  raise  men  who  will  have  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  who  will  bring  some  con- 
science to  what  they  do ;  and  I  promise  you  they  shall  not  be 
beaten."*  He  accordingly  went  through  the  eastern  counties, 
recruiting  young  men,  the  greater  part  known  to  him,  and  he 
to  them ;  all  freeholders  or  the  sons  of  freeholders,  to  whom 
pay  was  not  an  object,  nor  mere  idleness  a  pleasure ;  all  fierce, 
hardy  fanatics,  engaging  in  the  war  for  conscience  sake,  and 
under  Cromwell  from  confidence  in  him.  "  I  will  not  deceive 
you,"  said  he,  **  nor  make  you  believe,  as  my  commission  has 
it,  that  you  are  going  to  fight  for  the  king  and  parliament :  if 
the  king  were  before  me  I  would  as  soon  shoot  him  as  another ; 
if  your  conscience  will  not  allow  you  to  do  as  much,  go  and 
serve  elsewhere. "f  The  majority  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
and  they  were  no  sooner  enlisted,  than  all  the  comforts  of  do- 
mestic, and  all  the  license  of  military  life,  were  alike  inter- 
dieted  them;  subjected  to  the  most  severe  discipline,  com- 
pelled to  keep  their  horses  and  arms  in  perfect  order,  often 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  passing  almost  without  relaxation  from 
the  duties  of  military  service  to  exercises  of  piety,  their  leader 
insisted  upon  their  devoting  themselves  to  their  new  calling  as 
earnestly  as  to  their  cause,  and  that  the  free  energy  of  fanati- 
cism should  in  them  be  combined  with  the  disciplined  firmness 
of  the  soldier.:^  When  the  campaign  opened,  fourteen  squad- 
rons of  such  volunteers,  forming  a  body  of  about  a  thousand 
hone,  marched  under  the  orders  of  Cromwell. § 

A  month  passed  almost  without  any  incident.  The  taking 
of  Reading,  so  little  thought  of  in  London,  had  excited  the 

*  This  conversation  is  related  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  time,  entitled 
*•  Monarchy  asserted  to  be  the  best  form  of  government,  in  a  conference 
at  Whitehall  between  Oliver  and  a  committee  of  parliament**  Lon- 
don, 1660,  8vo. 

t  Mem.  of  the  Protectoral  House,  &c.,  by  Mark  Noble  (1787),  i.,371. 

X  Whitelocke,  p.  68 ;  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,  of  the  30th  of  Bfajf 
1648 ;  Bates,  "  Elenchut  motuum  nnperorum,'*  part  2,  p.  820. 

§  May,  ii.,  80. 
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ff  reatest  alarm  at  Oxford,  and  the  king,  instead  of  acting,  was 
deliberating  whether  he  should  not  tdke  to  flight.  The  par- 
liament, embarrassed  with  its  internal  dissensions,  was  nx)re 
occupied  with  these  than  about  its  enemies.  Now,  it  sought 
to  satisfy  at  once  all  its  adherents,  violent  and  moderate,  poli- 
ticians and  devotees  ;  now,  decisive  resolutions,  obtained  with 
great  difficulty  by  one  party,  remained  without  effect,  and  as 
if  abandoned  by  common  consent.  The  presbyterians  had 
long  demanded,  and  had  been  promised  an  assembly  of  divines 
to  reform,  at  length,  the  church :  it  was  convoked  ;♦  but  par- 
liament itself  named  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  mem- 
bers; associated  with  them  thirty  laymen,  ten  lords,  and 
twenty  members  of  the  commons,  with  the  honors  of  prece- 
dence ;  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts  of  opinions  were  summoned ; 
and,  without  authority  or  independence,  the  assembly  had 
merely  to  give  its  advice  on  the  questions  which  the  houses  of 
parliament,  or  one  of  them,  thought  fit  to  propoee.f  A  charge 
of  hiffh  treason  was  brought  against  the  queen,  and  no  one 
raised  his  voice  against  it ;  but  afler  Pym  had  carried  it  to  the 
upper  house  (May  23),  it  was  no  more  heard  of.J  The  ab- 
sence of  the  great  seal  daily  impeded  the  administration  of 
justice  and  other  public  and  private  business.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  inconvenience,  and  moreover,  to  assume  to  themselves 
the  legal  attributes  of  sovereignty,  the  commons  ordered  a  new 
great  seal  to  be  prepared  (middle  of  May) ;  but  the  lords  re- 
fused their  assent  to  this  proceeding,  more  afraid  of  usurping 
the  emblems  of  sovereign  power  than  of  exercising  it  without 
this  sanction ;  and  many  of  the  commons  thought  it  prudent 
to  add  their  entreaties.^  Sometimes  the  various  parties,  voting 
together  with  different  views,  combined  in  a  deceptive  and 
barren  unanimity ;  more  frequently,  of  nearly  equal  strength, 
they  reduced  each  other  to  incapacity,  and  seemed  to  wait  till 
some  external  circumstance  should  force  them  to  unite  or 
separate  for  ever. 

On  the  3 1st  of  May,  a  fast  day,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  both  houses  were  listening  to  a  sermon : 
a  note  was  delivered  to  Pym,  who  rose  immediately,  and  after 

*  By  a  resohition  of  parliameDt  of  the  12th  of  June,  1643 ;  they  be- 
gan to  sit  on  the  Ist  of  July  following. 

t  Neal,  iii.,  43.  X  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  331. 

§  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  115 ;  May,  iii. 
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a  very  animated  but  whispered  conversation  with  those  around 
him,  waiting  not  for  the  end  of  the  service,  hastily  went  out 
with  his  pnncipal  colleagues,  leaving  the  congregation  in  a 
state  of  excitement  commensurate  with  their  ignorance  and 
their  curiosity.* 

The  sermon  over,  the  houses  met,  and  the  public  learned 
that  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  had  just  been  discovered; 
several  lords,  it  was  said,  several  inembers  of  the  commons, 
and  a  great  number  of  citizens  were  concerned  in  it.  They 
had  designed  to  arm  the  royalists,  to  seize  upon  the  Tower, 
the  arsenals,  and  the  principal  military  posts,  to  arrest  the 
leaders  of  both  houses,  and  finally,  to  introduce  the  king's 
troops  into  London.  That  very  day.  May  Slst,  had  been' 
nanied  for  the  execution  of  the  plot.  The  whole  matter, 
however,  it  was  added,  would  soon  be  cleared  up,  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  had  been  appointed,  and  already  several 
persons  were  mentioned  as  having  been  arrested  by  their 
command,  f 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  course  of  that  night  and  the 
next  day,  Edmund  Waller,  a  member  of  the  commons,  and  a 
poet  of  celebrity,  Mr.  Tomkins,  his  brother-in-law,  formerly 
attached  to  the  queen's  household,  Mr.  Challoner,  a  rich  citi- 
zen, and  several  others,  were  arrested  and  examined.  All  of 
them  acknowledged,  with  more  or  less  of  detail,  the  existence 
of  a  plot,  the  extent  and  purport  of  which,  however,  were 
very  differently  apprehended  by  the  various  conspirators. 
Some  had  only  contemplated  the  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  in  order 
to  necessitate  peace  ;  others  wanted  to  present  to  both  houses, 
simultaneously  and  in  great  numbers,  pacific  petitions ;  others 
had  only  been  present  at  some  meetings,  or  assisted  in  draw- 
ing  up  certain  lists  wherein  were  set  forth  the  names  of  all 
the  ascertained  citizens,  distributing  them  into  three  classes, 
the  "  well-meaning,  the  moderate,  and  the  enemies."  But 
amidst  these  various  notions  and  motives,  the  plot,  long  since 
formed,  had  daily  gained  ground.  It  was  now  called  to  mind, 
that  more  than  three  months  before,  in  one  of  those  negotia- 
tions so  often  resumed  and  broken  off,  Waller  had  been  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Oxford,  and  that  on  the  day  of 
their  presentation,  he  being  the  last  introduced,  the  king  had 

*  ClarendoD,  ii.,  378.  t  lb. ;  State  TriftU,  iv.,  627. 
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received  him  with  particular  condescension,  saying :  "  Mr. 
Waller,  though  the  last,  you  are  not  the  worst,  nor  the  least 
in  my  favor."*  From  that  time  a  constant  correspondence 
had  been  kept  up  with  Oxford,  in  which  certain  royalist  mer- 
chants,  who  had  quitted  London,  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
the  commons,  were  the  principal  agents  ;f  one  of  these,  namcil 
Hall,  lived  secretly  at  Beaconsfield,  entrusted  with  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  ;  lady  Aubigny,  to  whom  the  parliament 
had  given  permission  to  go  to  Oxford  for  her  private  affairs, 
had  brought  back  in  a  little  box,  a  commission  from  the  king, 
auttiorizing  some  of  the  conspirators  to  levy  men  and  money 
in  his  name  ;  finally,  some  days  back,  a  message  had  been 
conveyed  to  Ilall,  *'  that  the  great  vessel  was  come  into  port,'' 
meaning  that  ever^nhing  was  ready  ;  and  he  had  forwarded 
tliis  information  to  lord  Falkland,  who  had  answered :  *'  Let 
them  make  haste,  then,  for  the  war  every  day  becomes  more 
difficult  to  put  a  stop  to. "J 

Here  was  much  more  than  party-justico  needs  in  the  way 
of  proofs  ;  and  parliament  might,  if  it  had  chosen,  have  be- 
lieved more.  Seized  with  a  basely  passionate  desire  to  save 
his  own  life.  Waller  determined  to  do  so  at  whatever  price, 
lie  put  everything  in  motion  ;  money,  confessions,  accusations, 
addressing  the  most  obscure,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
protectors,  supplicating  all  the  fanatics  of  any  influence  to 
conic  and  hear  the  humble  profession  of  his  repentance ;  as 
ready  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  plot,  as  he  had  perhaps 
been  to  exaggerate  at  Oxford,  the  number  and  influence  of  the 
conspirators.  Lord  Portland  and  lord  Conway  had  received 
some  secret  instructions  from  him ;  he  denounced  them ;  the 
carl  of  Northumberland  and  many  others  were  compromised 
by  his  answers.^  Though  few  among  the  parties  implicated 
had  done  anything  criminal  in  point  of  law,  many  had  known 
and  approved  of  what  was  going  on.  But  parliament,  with 
courageous  wisdom,  would  not  take  advantage  either  of  the 
imprudence  of  its  enemies  or  the  baseness  of  its  accomplice, 
deeming  that  justice  would  suffice  for  its  safety.  Only  seven 
persons  were  brought  before  a  court  martial ;  and  of  five 
who  were    condemned,  but   two,    Challoner  and  Tomkins, 

*  Whitclocke,  67.         f  Sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  sir  George  Benyoii,&c. 
1  State  Trials,  iv.,  626  ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  376. 
§  May,  iii.,  45 ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  379. 
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underwent  their  sentence.  They  died  like  brave  men  (July  5), 
but  without  thinking  themselves  or  ai^^ting  to  be  martyrs ; 
even  manifesting,  with  touching  sincerity,  some  doubt  as  to 
the  goodness  of  their  cause  :  <<  I  prayed  God,"  said  Challoner, 
as  bb  ascended  the  scaii>ld,  "  that  if  this  design  might  not  be 
honorable  to  him,  it  mi^ht  be  known.  God  heard  me." 
Tomkins  said,  ^*l  am  glad  the  plot  has  been  discovered,  for  it 
might  have  occasioned  very  ill  consequences.'"^  As  for 
Waller,  who  had  likewise  been  condemned,  his  life  was 
granted  as  the  recompense  of  his  confessions,  by  the  influence 
of  some  of  his  relations,  among  others,  of  his  cousin  Crom- 
well ;  perhaps,  too,  through  that  lingering  respect  which  is 
still  paid  to  genius,  even  when  it  only  serves  to  render  base- 
ness more  conspicuous.f 

For  some  days,  the  leaders  of  the  commons  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  this  conspiracy 
would  throw  consternation  into  Oxford,  intimidate  the  royalists 
in  LfOndon,  suspend  the  dissensions  of  the  parliament,  relieve, 
in  a  word,  their  party  from  the  embarrassments  in  which  its 
energy  was  fruitlessly  wasting  itself.  But  these  hopes  were 
soon  dissipated ;  scarcely  had  the  thanksgivings  ceased  to  re- 
echo through  the  metropolitan  churches,  scarcely  had  it  taken 
the  new  oath  of  union,  decreed  in  the  moment  of  peril,  before 
parliament  found  itself  a  suflerer  from  greater  reverses  with- 
out, and  more  violent  disputes  within. 

The  king  had  heard,  without  much  concern,  of  the  failure 
of  the  city  plot,  for  nearly  at  the  same  time,  he  received  in- 
telligence that  in  the  south,  west,  and  north,  his  generals  had 
obtained  distinguished  success ;  and  he  preferred  a  triumph 
obtained  by  the  cavaliers  and  war,  to  one  achieved  by  under- 
hand dealings  with  citizens  who  had  so  lately  opposed  his 
counsels.  On  the  19th  of  June,  an  unexpected  event  seemed 
to  recal  his  thoughts  to  Liondon  and  the  parliament.  A  report 
spread  that  the  day  before,  some  leagues  from  Oxford,  on 
Chalgrave  Common,  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  wherein  prince 
Rupert  had  surprised  and  beaten  the  parliamentarians,  Hamp- 
den had  been  wounded :  "  I  saw  him,"  said  a  priscmer,  "  quit 
the  field  before  the  action  was  finished,  contrary  to  his  custom ; 
his  head  was  hanging  down,  his  hands  leaning  on  his  horse's 

*  Stote  TriftU,  iT.»  632.  t  Ibid.,  635 ;  May,  ui  ntp. 
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neck  ;  he  is  certainly  wounded."  The  news  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  Oxford,  though  rather  of  curiosity  than  of  joy  ; 
they  could  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  man  should  be  on  the 
point  of  falling  under  so  unexpected  a  blow ;  they  hesitated  to 
rejoice.  The  king  himself,  on  hearing  tlie  news,  only  thought 
of  embracing  so  good  an  opportunity  of  conciliating,  if  possi- 
ble, this  powerful  adversary,  who  had  done  him  so  much 
harm,  but  who  was  thought  capable  of  repairing  everything. 
Doctor  Giles,  a  country  neighbor  of  Hampden's,  and  who  had 
kept  up  a  familiar  correspondence  with  him,  was  then  at  Ox- 
ford  ;  the  king  told  him  to  send  to  Hampden,  as  if  from  him- 
self,  to  sec  how  he  was,  for  that  if  he  had  no  surgeon  he  would 
send  him  one  of  his  own.  The  doctor  hesitated ;  "  for,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  seemed  unlucky  to  him  in  several  conjunctures 
of  time,  when  I  made  addresses  to  him  in  my  own  behalf. 
Once  when  my  goods  were  stopped  and  robbed,  and  I  addressed 
him  for  relief,  my  messenger  came  in  his  house  that  very  in- 
stant in  which  the  news  of  his  eldest  son's  death  came  to  him ; 
and  some  good  time  after,  falling  into  a  like  calamity,  I  sent 
to  him  again  ;  but  my  messenger  met  there  with  another  that 
brought  him  the  news  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Mrs.  Knight- 
ley's  death ;  so  I  seemed  to  screech-owl  him."*  The  doctor, 
however,  undertook  the  king's  mission.  But  when  his  mes- 
senger arrived  on  the  24th  of  June,  he  found  Hampden  alnxMt 
lifeless ;  he  had  had  his  shoulder  fractured  by  two  balls,  and 
for  six  days  had  suffered  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  He 
was,  however,  told  who  it  was  had  sent  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  with  what  intention.  A  powerful  agitation  was  seen  to 
pervade  his  whole  frame,  he  appeared  about  to  speak,  but 
could  not,  and  died  a  few  moments  after.  As  soon  as  his 
death  was  clearly  ascertained,  Charles  was  infinitely  nx>re 
gratified  than  he  would  have  been  at  finding  his  antagonist 
alive,  and  inclined  to  negotiate  ;  and  Hampden  was  no  longer 
mentioned  at  the  court  at  Oxford,  except  to  recal  his  ofiences, 
or  to  remark  triumphantly  that  he  hod  been  killed  in  the  same 
county,  near  the  very  place,  where  he  had  been  the  first  to 
put  in  execution  the  order  of  parliament  concerning  the  militia, 
and  to  levy  men  against  the  king.f 

In  London,  on  the  contrary,  and  throughout  almost  the  whole 

*  Warwick's  Memoirs  (1702),  241.  f  Clarendon,  ii.,  396 
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ooontiy,  there  was  manifested  profound  grief.  Never  had  a 
man  inspired  a  whole  nation  with  so  much  confidence  ;  who- 
ever belonged  to  the  national  party,  no  matter  in  what  rank  or 
from  what  motives,  looked  to  Hampden  for  the  success  of  his 
views ;  the  more  moderate  had  faith  in  his  wisdom ;  the  more 
violent,  in  his  devoted  patriotism  ;  the  more  honest,  in  his  up- 
rightn^ ;  the  more  intriguing,  in  his  talents.  Prudent  and 
reserved,  while  ever  ready  to  brave  danger,  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  no  failure,  still  possessed  the  affections  of  all,  and,  by 
his  unexpected  loss,  gave  a  shock  to  the  hopes  of  all.  Happy 
and  but  too  rare  fortune,  which  thus  fixed  his  name  for  ever 
on  that  height,  whither  the  love  and  full  confidence  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  carried  it,  and  perhaps  saved  his  virtue,  like 
his  glory,  from  the  rocks  on  which  revolutions  drive  and  wreck 
the  noblest  of  their  favorites ! 

His  death  seemed  a  signal  for  the  disasters  which  now  for 
more  than  two  months,  successively  and  without  interruption, 
assailed  the  parliament,  aggravating  from  day  to  day  the  evil 
as  yet  hidden,  of  which  they  were  the  result.  The  enemies 
of  Elssex,  in  leaving  his  army  deficient  of  everything,  had  re- 
lied, but  mistakenly,  on  the  success  of  his  rivals.  While  the 
general-in-chief  and  the  council  of  war  who  accompanied  him 
were  sending  messenger  afler  messenger  to  demand  money, 
clothes,  ammunition  and  arms,*  the  news  came  that  at  Ather- 
ton-moor,  in  the  north,  Fairfax  had  been  defeated  ^June  80),f 
that  sir  John  Hotham  was  on  the  point  of  surrendenn?  Hull  to 
the  queen,  that  lord  Willoughby  could  no  longer  defend  Lin- 
colnshire against  lord  Newcastle ;  and  that  thus  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  eastern  counties,  that  bulwark  of  parliament,  was 
about  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  enemy.  It  was  still  worse  in 
the  south-west ;  in  one  week  sir  William  Waller  had  lost  two 
battles  ;i  the  peasants  of  Cornwall,  those  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  were  dispersing,  in  every  encounter,  the  par- 
liamentary recruits ;  they  had  been  seen  at  Lansdown,  after 
having  modestly  begged  permission  to  run  in  upon  and  take  a 
battery  previously  considered  altogether  inaccessible ;  and  a 
fortnight  afler,  under  the  walls  of  Bristol,  they  mounted  to  the 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  144.  f  Fairfax,  Mem.,  36. 

X  That  of  Lansdown,  Somersetshire,  July  5,  and  that  of  R^mndwaj- 
down,  Wiltshire,  July  13. 
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attack  with  the  same  intrepidity.*  In  Cornwall,  landed  pro- 
perty had  not,  as  elsewhere,  constantly  changed  hands ;  the 
same  families  of  gentry  had  lived  there  for  centuries,  sur. 
rounded  by  the  same  families  of  farmers  and  laborers ;  and 
the  people,  of  a  pious  and  artless  disposition,  strangers  to  the 
new  ideas  and  views,  obedient  witlu)ut  fear  or  servility  to  the 
influence  of  the  nobility,  felt  for  their  superiors  and  their  old 
customs  the  same  enthusiasm  that  the  most  zealous  parlia. 
mentarians  had  ibr  their  opinions  and  their  rights.f  Besides, 
tliere  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  were  some  of  the  king's 
most  judicious  friend^ — ^the  marquis  of  Hertford,  brother-in-law 
to  Essex,  wlio  had  for  a  long  time  lived  retired  on  his  estate, 
disgusted  with  the  court ;  sir  Bevil  Greenville,  the  most  popu- 

*  Clarendon,  ii.,  437,  &c. 

t  Sir  Eldw.  Walker's  Discourses,  50.  The  services  of  the  men  of 
Cornwall  were  highly  estimated  by  Charles.  In  the  church  of  Stratton, 
and  several  others  in  that  county,  are  still  preserved  copies  of  a  letter 
of  thanks  addressed  by  the  unhappy  monarcn  to  these  faithful  subjects. 
It  runs  thus: 
"  C.  R. 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Corn\i*a11. 

**  We  are  so  highly  sensible  of  the  merit  of  our  county  of  Cornwall, 
of  their  zeal  for  the  defence  of  our  person,  and  the  just  rights  of  our 
crown,  in  a  time  when  we  could  contribute  so  little  to  our  own  defence, 
or  to  their  assistance ;  in  a  time  when  not  only  no  reward  appeared, but 
great  and  probable  dangers  were  threatened  to  obedience  and  loyalty ; 
of  their  peat  and  eminent  courage  and  patience  in  their  indefatigable 
prosecution  of  their  great  work  against  so  potent  an  enemy,  barked 
with  so  strong,  rich,  and  populous  cities,  ana  so  plentifully  furnished 
and  supplied  with  men,  arms,  money,  ammunition,  and  provision  of  all 
kinds ;  and  of  the  wonderful  success  with  which  it  pleased  Almightv 
God  (though  with  the  loss  of  some  most  eminent  persons,  who  shafl 
never  be  forgotten  by  us)  to  reward  their  loyalty  and  patience  by  many 
strange  victories  over  their  and  our  enemies,  m  despite  of  all  human 
prubaf)ility,  and  all  imaginable  disadvantages ;  that  as  we  cannot  be  for- 
getful of  so  great  desert,  so  we  cannot  but  desire  to  publish  it  to  all  the 
world,  and  perpetuate  to  all  time  the  memory  of  tncir  merits,  and  of 
our  acceptance  of  the  same ;  and  to  that  end,  we  do  hereby  render  our 
royal  thanks  to  that  our  county  in  the  most  public  and  lasting  manner 
we  can  devise,  commanding  copies  hereof  to  be  printed  and  published, 
and  one  of  them  to  be  read  in  ever}'  church  and  chapel  therein,  and  to 
be  kept  for  ever  as  a  recorfl  in  the  same  ;  that  as  long  as  the  history  of 
these  times  and  of  this  nation  shall  continue,  the  memory  of  how  much 
that  county  hath  merited  from  us  and  our  crown,  may  be  derived  with 
it  to  posterity. 

**  Given  at  our  camp,  at  Sudelev  Castle, 

"  the  lOth  of  September,  1643." 
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lar  of  the  Cornish  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  popular;  sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  a  worthy  man  and  excellent  officer,  who  sought 
no  niyors  from  Oxford,  severely  repressed  pillage,  everywhere 
protected  the  people,  and  while  fulfilling  what  he  deemed  the 
duty  of  a  faiUiful  subject,  did  it  with  all  the  humanity  of  a 
good  citizen.  The  merit  of  these  generals,  the  bravery  of 
their  soldiers,  reflected,  by  contrast  utter  discredit  upon  Waller, 
and  his  army,  and  inspired  them  with  fear ;  there  was  no  sort 
of  discipline  among  the  parliamentary  troops ;  they  deserted  in 
whole  companies ;  even  the  commissioners  sent  by  parliament 
to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  people,  were  seized  with  the  same  ter- 
ror, and  communicated  it  to  those  around  them.  The  magis- 
trates of  Dorchester  were  one  day  showing  the  fortifications  of 
their  town  to  Mr.  Strode,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
them:  "  All  that,"  said  he,  <<  will  not  stop  the  cavaliers  one  half 
hour  ;  'tis  mere  sport  with  them  to  scale  ramparts  twenty  feet 
high.*'*  Dorchester  surrendered  at  the  first  summons  (August) ; 
Weymouth,  Portland,  Barnstable,  Bideford,  followed  its  exam- 
ple (end  of  August) ;  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Bath,  had  already 
done  the  same  (end  of  July)  ;  Bristol,  the  second  city  in  tlie 
kingdom,  yielded  to  the  first  attack  (July  25),-|-  through  the 
cowardice  of  its  governor,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  most  violent  faction.  Every  day  brought  to  Liondon  the 
news  of  some  loss  ;  at  Oxford,  on  the  contrary,  strength  in- 
creased with  confidence.  The  queen  had,  at  length,  joined  the 
king,  bringing  with  her  three  thousand  men  and  some  cannon.:^ 
Their  first  interview  took  place  on  Keynton  Down,  the  place 
where,  the  year  before,  the  two  parties  had  for  the  first  time 
come  to  blows  ;  and  the  same  day  (July  13),  at  the  same  hour, 
Wilmot  and  Hopton  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  par- 
liamentarians,§  at  Roundway-down,  in  Wiltshire.  Charles 
and  his  wife  entered  Oxford  in  triumph  ;  while  Waller,  who, 
when  he  set  out  for  the  army,  had  ordered  all  the  constables 
on  his  way  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  receive  his  pri- 
soners,  returned  to  London  without  soldiers.  || 

Essex,  still  immovable,  and  laying  the  blame  of  his  inaotioa 
on  those  who  reproached  liim  for  it,  was  present  at  many  de- 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  502. 

t  Ruahworth,  ii.,  3,  284 ;  SUte  Trials,  iv.,  186. 

1  Roshworth,  ii.,  3,  274. 

§  Clarendon,  ii.,  434 ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  285.     ||  Clarendon,  ui  M^ 
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feats,  without  partaking  of  them  or  preventing  them.  At  last, 
he  wrote  to  the  upper  house :  "  If  it  were  thought  fit  to  send  to 
his  majesty  to  have  peace,  with  the  settling  of  religion,  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  and  bringing  to  just  trial  those 
chief  delinquents  that  have  brought  all  this  mischief  to  both 
kingdoms :  or  else,  if  his  majesty  shall  please  to  absent  him. 
self,  there,  may  be  a  day  set  down  to  give  a  period  to  all  these 
unhappy  distractions  by  a  battle,  which,  when  and  where  they 
shall  choose  shall  be  indifferent,  I  shall  be  ready  to  perform 
that  duty  I  owe  you ;  so  that,  if  peace  be  not  now  concluded, 
the  matter  may  be  at  once  ended  by  the  sword."*  A  few 
days  before,  this  letter  would  perhaps  have  been  well  received : 
at  the  news  of  the  first  reverses,  the  lords  had  solemnly  pro- 
tested their  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  prepared  new  proposals  of 
peace  (June  16)  ;f  the  commons,  on  the  contrary,  rather  irri- 
tated than  cast  down,  had  summoned  the  upper  house  to  adopt, 
without  further  delay,  their  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  seal ;  and,  on  their  refusal,  had  of  their  own  authority 
ordered  one  to  be  engraved,  bearing  on  one  side  the  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland,  on  the  other  a  representation  of  the 
house  of  commons  sitting  at  Westminster,  without  any  symbol 
to  indicate  the  lords  (beginning  of  July)4  In  such  a  state  of 
discord,  the  latter  would  probably  have  promoted  the  pacific 
views  of  the  general ;  but  about  the  same  time  (June  20),  the 
king,  flushed  with  his  first  successes,  officially  declared  that 
the  individuals  assembled  at  Westminster  no  longer  formed 
two  veritable  houses :  that  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  mem- 
bers and  the  want  of  freedom  of  debate,  had  deprived  them  of 
all  legal  existence  ;  that  for  the  future  he  should  no  longer 
give  them  the  name  of  parliament,  and,  finally,  that  he  forbade 
all  his  subjeots  to  obey  that  band  of  traitors.^  This  indiscri- 
minate  and  violent  condemnation  at  once  re-established  union 
between  the  two  iiouses ;  on  July  5th  they  voted  in  concert 
that  commissioners  should  proceed,  on  their  part,  to  request  of 
thrir  brethren  the  Scots,  to  send  an  army  to  the  succor  of  the 
protestants  of  England,  in  danger  of  falling  under  the  yoke  of 
the  papists; II  and  when  Essex's  letter  reached  the  house  of 
lords,  they  resolved  that  they  would  address  to  the  king  neither 

*  Journals,  Lords,  Julv  11 ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  *290;  Whitelocke,  70- 
t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  132^  J  lb.,  143  ;  Whitelocke,  67. 

§  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  331.  |(  Pari.  Hist ,  iii.,  144. 
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petitioD  nor  pacific  proposals,  till  he  should  have  recalled  his 
proclamation  declaring  the  two  houses  no  longer  to  form  a  free 
and  legal  parliament.* 

Essex  dQd  not  press  his  views ;  honest  and  sincere,  in  coun- 
selling peace  he  thought  he  had  fulfilled  a  duty ;  as  for  the 
rest,  he  respected  the  parliament,  and  his  opmion  having  been 
once  given,  far  from  assuming  to  dictate  to  it,  he  held  himself 
ready  to  obey  it.  For  a  few  days  entire  union  seemed  to  reign 
in  London  among  the  various  parties ;  all  joined  in  loading 
lord  Essex  with  marks  of  esteem ;  he  speedily  received  am. 
munition  and  reinfbrcements.f  At  the  same  time,  Waller, 
notwithstanding  his  disasters,  was  thanked  for  his  courage  and 
treated  with  honor,  as  a  man  whose  services  might  still  be 
higlily  useful. j:  Orders  were  issued  for  raising,  in  the  eastern 
counties,  a  fresh  army,  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
lord  Manchester,  with  Cromwell  as  lieutenant-general  (July 
2S).6  Hotham,  whom  the  commons,  forewarned  in  time 
(b^mning  of  June),  had  arrested  at  Hull  (June  29),||  before 
he  Tiad  had  an  opportunity  of  surrendering  the  town  to  the 
king,  now  awaited  in  the  Tower  his  punishment ;  Lord  Fair&x 
succeeded  to  his  command  (3  July). II  The  commissioners  who 
were  to  proceed  to  Scotland  were  named,  two  by  the  lords,  four 
by  the  commons,**  and  were  requested  to  hasten  their  depar- 
ture.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  of  divines  also 
left  London  for  their  parishes,  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  people, 
and  excite  them  to  fresh  efibrts.-ft  Every  day,  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  city,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  mothers, 
children,  sisters,  a  special  service  was  celebrated,  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  God  on  all  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  defence 
of  their  country  and  of  their  country's  laws  ;JJ  and  every  morn- 
ing at  the  roll  of  the  drum,  crowds  of  citizens,  men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor,  went  forth  to  work  at  the  fortifica- 
tions.§§     Never  in  the  house  and  among  the  people  had  so 

•  Journalii,  Lords,  July  1 1.  t  Pari.  Hi§t.,  iii.,  144. 

t  Clarendon,  ii.  4S*2. 

§  Pari.  Hiat.,  iii.,  150 ;  Clarendon,  ut  sup.  This  army  was  to  be 
composed  often  thousand  men. 

11  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  275 ;  Whitelocke,.71.     IT  Rushworth,  u.,  3,  280. 

••  The  lords  Grey  of  Wark  and  Rutland,  sir  William  Armyn,  sir  Harry 
Vane,  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr.  Darley  (Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  466). 

UParl.  Hist.,  iii.,  148  ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  486.         Xt  Neal,  ii.,  SCM. 
May,  ii.,  91. 
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much  energy  been  displayed,  with  so  much  prudence  and 
unanimity. 

But  the  danger  still  increased ;  the  king's  successes  aug- 
mented in  every  direction.  Notwithstanding  the  public  ex- 
citement,  some  men  refused  to  compromise  tliemselves  any 
more  for  the  parliament;  lord  Grey  of  Wark,  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  upper  house  to  go  to  Scot- 
land,  evaded  the  employment  (July  17)  ;*  the  lords  sent  him 
to  the  Tower ;  the  earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  to  have  accom- 
panied him,  also  excused  himself,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.f 
The  commissioners  from  the  commons  were,  obliged  to  set  otf 
alone  ;X  and  they  could  go  no  otherwise  than  by  sea,  the  roads 
in  the  north  not  being  safe,  nor  Fairfax  strong  enough  to  give 
them  an  escort.  They  were  twenty  days  on  their  voyage 
(July  20 — ^Aug.  9).§  Meantime,  the  king,  better  advis^, 
published  a  milder  proclamation.  With  hope,  the  wish  for 
peace  returned.  On  the  4th  of  August,  on  the  motion  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lords  adopted  proposals  to 
the  king,  the  most  moderate  yet  put  forth  ;  they  ordered  that 
both  armies  should  be  forthwith  disbanded,  recalled  those 
members  who  had  been  expelled  for  joining  the  king,  and  left 
the  questions  of  the  militia  and  the  church  for  future  decision, 
the  one  by  a  synod,  the  other  by  parliament.  The  next  day 
they  transmitted  these  to  the  commons,  declaring  in  a  haughty 
tone,  that  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  the 
country. II  Surprised  by  this  unexpected  attack,  the  war  party 
vainly  insisted  on  the  danger  of  thus  losing,  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  months'  respite,  the  fruit  of  so  many  efibrts,  so  much  suf- 
fering  already  endured.  In  vain  they  requested,  at  all  events, 
to  have  the  matter  put  off  till  the  answer  from  Scotland  should 
come.     The  other  parties  replied  :  **  It  was  ill  done  to  break 
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l^ushworth,  ii.,  3,  400. 
ll  In  the  conference  which  took  place  between  the  two  houses  (Augiwt 
r>th,  1G43),  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords  boffan  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Gentlemen,  the  lords  believe  it  too  visible  to  the  understand- 
ing of  all  persons  that  this  kingdom,  with  all  these  blessings  of  plenty 
and  abundance,  the  fruits  of  our  long  and  happy  peace,  must  be  forth- 
with turned  into  that  desolation  and  famine  which  accompany  a  civil 
war,  and  that  those  hands  and  hearts  that  should  prosper  tnis  land,  do 
now  endanger  it  by  their  unnatural  dissensions,  ^c." — Pari  Hist., 
iii.,  156. 
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off  the  negotiations  at  Oxford ;  the  common  and  meaner  sort 
of  people  may  desire  the  continuance  of  the  distractions,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  more  substantial  and  rich  men  desire  peace, 
by  their  refusal  to  supply  money  for  the  carr3ring  on  war.  At 
all  events,  the  sending  reasonable  propositions  to  the  king  will 
either  procure  a  peace,  or,  being  refused,  will  raise  more  men 
and  money  than  all  our  advances  without  it."  It  was  re- 
solved, by  ninety.fbur  to  sixty.five,  that  the  proposals  of  the 
lords  should  be  taken  into  consideration.* 

A  violent  agitation  seized  upon  the  war  party ;  peace  thus 
sought  amidst  reverses,  was  not  a  treaty  but  a  defeat,  leaving 
all  public  and  private  interests  a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  fears, 
destroying  utterly  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  who  desired  a  more 
extensive  reform,  of  the  ambitious  who  aimed  at  a  revolution. 
It  was  resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  oppose  the  project.  On 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  August,  although  it  was  Sunday,  the 
lord  mayor,  Pennington,  whom  the  king's  proclamation  had 
excluded  from  all  amnesty,  assembled  the  common  council  of 
the  city  ;  and  the  next  day  a  threatening  petition  required  the 
commons  to  reject  the  proposals  of  the  lords,  and  to  adopt  in 
their  stead  a  resolution  of  which  alderman  Atkins,  the  bearer 
of  the  petition,  at  the  same  time  handed  in  a  copy.t  An  im- 
mense  multitude,  called  together  by  small  pamphlets,  distri. 
buted  the  evening  before  in  every  direction,  backed  this  de- 
mand by  their  outcries.  After  having  forced  their  way 
through  the  mob,  the  lords  forthwith  complained  to  the  com- 
mons of  its  violence  and  insolence,  declaring  that  they  would 
adjourn  to  the  next  day,  and  then  adjourn  again,  if  such  out- 
rages were  not  punished.  But  the  commons  had  already 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  proposals  of  peace ;  after 
a  long  debate,  eighty-one  voted  in  their  favor,  and  only  seventy- 
nine  against  them.  The  tumult  was  at  its  height ;  outside  the 
people  exclaimed  that  they  would  not  disperse  till  they  had  an 
answer  to  their  mind ;  wiUiin,  the  opponents  of  peace  violently 
demanded  another  division,  maintaining  that  there  had  been 
some  mistake,  and  that  they  would  not  be  thus  trifled  with. 
The  motion  was  complied  with  :  the  house  again  divided ; 
eighty ^ne  members  persisted  in  demanding  peace ;  but  the 
tellers  on  the  other  side  declared  their  own  numben  to  be 

•  Parl.,Hi8t,  3, 156. 

t  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  p.  330  ;  see  Appendix,  No.  viii. 
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eighty-eight ;  the  speaker  immediately  amiounced  this  result, 
and  the  partisans  of  peace  lefi  the  house  in  utter  stupefaction 
and  fear.* 

Two  days  afler,  on  the  9th  of  August,  they  tried  to  turn 
the  tables  by  a  similar  manoeuvre.  A  mob  of  two  or  three 
thousand  women  assembled  early  in  the  morning  aroimd 
Westminster  Hall,  wearing  white  ribands  on  their  heads, 
emblem  of  peace,  and  sent  in  a  doleful  petition,  in  support  of 
the  lords.f  Sir  John  Hippesley  came  out  and  told  them  that 
the  house  also  desired  peace,  and  hoped  soon  to  procure  it, 
and  that,  meantime,  he  hoped  they  would  retire  to  their  homes. 
The  women  remained ;  at  twelve  o'clock  their  number  had 
increased  to  more  than  five  thousand  ;  some  men  in  women's 
clothes  were  amongst  them,  and,  at  their  instigation,  a  party 
penetrated  to  the  doors  of  the  house  of  commons,  crying, 
"  Peace !  Peace !"  The  guard,  merely  a  corporal's  party  of 
militia,  requested  them  to  retire ;  but  this  only  redoubled  their 
violence :  *^  Give  us  up  the  traitors  who  are  against  peace, 
we'll  tear  them  in  pieces !  give  us  up  that  rascal  Pym !"  They 
were  forced  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  a  few  shots 
were  fired  in  the  air  to  intimidate  them ;  "  It's  only  powder !" 
they  said,  and  commenced  pelting  the  militia  with  stones.  The 
latter  then  fired  at  them  with  ball,  and  a  squadron  of  horse 
coming  up  at  the  time,  charged  upon  the  crowd,  sword  in 
hand  ;  for  a  moment  the  women  stood  their  ground,  making  a 
lane  for  the  cavalry,  whom  they  assailed  with  imprecations 
and  blows.  They  were  at  last  fam  to  retreat ;  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  fearful  tumult,  there  remained  of  all  the  crowd 
only  seven  or  eight  women  wounded  and  weeping,  and  two 
lying  dead.  One  of  these,  well  known  by  the  people,  had 
from  her  cliildhood  sung  the  old  ballads  of  the  country  in  the 
streets  of  London 4 

The  victory  was  complete,  but  dearly  purchased,  for  it  had 
been  gained  by  fraud  and  violence ;  means  which  disgrace 
their  own  success,  especially  when  reform  proceeds  in  the 
name  of  the  laws  and  professes  to  restore  their  vigor.  It  was 
already  a  common  saying,  that  the  king  had  been  reproached 
with  nothing  which  parliament  itself  had  not  in  its  turn  been 
guilty  of.     The  upper  house  was  irritated,  the  blood  of  the 

*  Pari.  Hist,  iii  ,  ir)8.  f  See  Appendix,  ix. 

I  Rushworth  Ji.,  3,  357. 
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people  had  been  spilled ;  intestine  animosities  began  to  sur- 
mount every  other  feeling.  The  leaders  of  the  oonunons  were 
informed  that  a  certain  number  of  members,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  lords,  proposed  to  leave  Liondon,  to  seek 
refuge  in  Elissex's  camp,  to  proclaim  there  that  they  had  with- 
drawn from  a  parliament  the  slave  of  a  mob,  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Oxford.  The  design  failed  in  consequence 
of  the  probity  of  Essex,  who  refused  his  concurrence  ;  and  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  party  to  find  that  their  general  had 
no  idea  of  betraying  them.*  But  the  lords  Portland,  Liove- 
lace,  Conway,  Clare,  Bedford,  and  Holland,  none  the  less  left 
London  and  joined  the  king ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Pet  worth.  Illustrious  names,  which, 
though  not  constituting  the  entire  strength  of  parliament,  had 
served  as  its  shield  and  invested  it  with  distinction.  Astonished 
to  find  themselves  alone,  some  of  the  citizen-chiefs  seemed 
almost  intimidated  ;  Pym  himself  was  accused  of  holding  cor- 
respondence  with  the  enemy .f  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
violent  demagogues,  the  most  fiery  zealots,  began  to  give 
expression  to  their  secret  feelings  ;  John  Saltmarsh,  afterwards 
chaplain  in  Fairfax's  army,  maintained,  that  it  was  essential, 
at  whatever  price,  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  king  and  the 
people,  and  that  if  the  king  would  not  yield  all  they  demanded, 
he  must  be  extirpated,  he  and  his  race,  and  the  crown  given 
to  some  one  else.  The  pamphlet  in  which  this  appeared  was 
reported  to  the  house  of  commons,  but  Henry  Martyn  spoke 
in  its  defence.  "  I  see,"  said  he,  "  no  reason  to  condemn  Mr. 
Saltmarsh ;  'tis  better  one  family  should  be  destroyed  than 
many."  "  I  move,"  said  sir  Nevil  Poole,  "  that  Mr.  Martyn 
be  ordered  to  explain  what  one  family  he  means."  "The 
king  and  his  children,"  replied  Marfyrn,  without  hesitation 
(Sept.  9)  ;i  a  violence  of  language  till  then  unprecedented, 
and  which  the  party  who  gave  way  to  it,  were  far  from  being 
able  to  act  up  to.  No  news  came  from  Scotland  ;  it  was  not 
even  known  whether  the  commissioners  had  landed,  and  every 
day  they  feared  to  hear  the  king  was  marching  on  Londoiii 
or  that  he  had  laid  siege  to  Gloucester,  the  last  place  remain, 
ing  to  parliament  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  aloney 
by  interrupting  the  communications  of  the  royal  armies  be- 

"  Clarendon,  ii.,  485.        f  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  165.      t  WhitsloclM,  72. 
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tween  the  south-west  and  tlic  north-east,  prevented  them  from 
acting  in  concert.* 

Passions  were  modified  by  danger;  parties  seriously  ex- 
amined their  position.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
strong  enough  readily  to  crush  its  adversary,  and  be  still  in  a 
situation  to  carry  on,  with  advantage,  war  or  peace.  Instead 
of  seeking  deliverance,  the  moderate  in  weakness,  the  zealuts 
in  frenzy,  the  former  comprehended  that  before  they  treated 
they  must  conquer ;  the  latter,  that  to  obtain  victory,  it  was 
their  part  to  serve,  that  of  their  rivals  to  command.  All 
distrust  was  laid  aside  for  a  while,  all  private  ambition  post- 
poned. A  committee,  comprising  some  of  the  warmest  par- 
tisans of  war,f  went  to  Essex  (Aug.  4)4  informed  him  of  the 
measures  that  had  just  been  taken  to  recruit  and  make  full 
provision  for  his  army,  inquired  what  else  he  needed,  and, 
in  a  word,  entrusted  the  destiny  of  the  country  to  his  hands, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  complete  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  parliament.  On  their  part,  the  earl  and  his  friends  applied 
themselves  to  war,  as  earnestly  as  though  they  had  never 
formed  any  other  wish  :§  Holies,  who  had  applied  for  pass. 
ports,  intending  to  retire  with  his  family  to  the  continent,  re- 
called the  application,  and  remained  ;  everywhere  tliose  who 
had  been  lately  accused  of  cowardice  or  treason,  took  the  lead 
in  preparations,  efforts,  and  sacrifices ;  and  their  fiery  adver- 
saries,  now  reserved  and  docile,  seconded  them  zealously,  but 
without  clamor.  They  even,  almost  without  resistance, 
allowed  Henry  Martyn  to  be  expelled  the  house,  and  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  his  last  outbreak  (Aug.  16),||  so  firm  was  their 
resolution  to  sacrifice  everything  to  temporary  unanimity,  the 
only  means  of  safety.  This  wise  conduct  soon  produced  its 
fruit ;  while  Waller  and  Manchester  were  each  forming  an 
army  of  reserve,  levies  of  men,  nK)ney,  and  provision  of  all 
sorts,  destined  for  the  army  of  Essex,  the  only  one  at  the  time 
fit  to  resume  warlike  operations,  proceeded  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  Four  regiments  of  the  Liondon  militia  volunteered 
to  serve  under  him  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  after  a  solemn 

•  Whitelocke,  72. 

t  St.  John,  Strode,  and  Crew,  with  whom,  after  some  opposition, 
was  associated  Mr.  Pym. 
X  Journals,  Commons.  §  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  291. 
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review  on  Hounslow  Heath,  in  presence  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  both  houses,  the  earl  departed  at  the  head  of  four- 
teen thousand  men,  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Gloucester,  which  the  king,  as  had  been  feared,  had 
been  closely  blockading  for  the  last  fortnight. 

It  was  much  to  his  own  regret  that  Charles,  aHer  his  late 
victories,  had  not  made  a  more  decisive  attempt  on  Liondon 
itself;  a  resolution  to  that  effect  had  been  formed,  and  on  a 
plan  which  seemed  to  promise  success :  while  the  king  ad- 
vanced from  west  to  east,  lord  Newcastle,  victorious  also  in 
Yorkshire,  was  to  have  marched  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
two  great  royalist  armies  would  have  met  under  the  walls  of 
the  city.  After  the  capture  of  Bristol,  Charles  immediately 
sent  to  lord  Newcastle,  sir  Philip  Warwick,  one  of  his  most 
faithful  adherents,  to  communicate  this  plan,  and  to  request 
him  to  put  himself  in  motion.  But  the  lords  attached  to  the 
king's  party  were  not  generals  whom  he  could  dispose  of  at 
his  pleasure ;  they  had  received  from  him  their  commission, 
not  their  power ;  and,  satisfied  with  upholding  hb  cause  in 
places  where  their  influence  prevailed,  had  no  wish,  by  re- 
moving  thence,  to  lose  their  independence  with  their  means  of 
success.  Newcastle,  haughty,  grand  in  his  tastes,  fond  of 
pomp  and  ease,  dreaded  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  contra- 
diction ;  and  surrounded  himself  by  a  little  court,  whither  the 
elegance  of  his  mind  and  manners  attracted  agreeable  men, 
neither  wished  to  lose  himself  in  the  crowd  of  courtiers  at 
Oxford,  nor  to  take  in  the  king's  army  a  lower  grade  than  the 
uncouth,  ill-bred  foreigner,  prince  Rupert.  After  having 
coldly  listened  to  the  proposals  brought  by  Warwick,  he  re- 
lated to  him,  with  great  savor,  the  story  of  Uie  Irish  arch-rebel, 
Tyrone,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  lord-deputy  Mount- 
joy,  and  brought  up  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  Tyrone  perceiv- 
ing  the  deputy  waiting  in  the  privy  chamber  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry  there,  without  any  distinffuishing  character 
of  the  greatness  he  held  in  Ireland,  vented  himself  to  a  coun- 
tryman of  his,  as  thus  :  "  I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  taken  a 
prisoner  by  yon  great  man,  who  now  in  a  crowd  makes  him- 
self so  low  and  common,  as  to  be  watching  for  a  woman's 
coming  out/'     And  then  intimated  that  as  long  as  Hull  re- 

•  May,  ii.,  103  ;  Holies,  Memoirs  (1699),  W. 
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malned  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  would  not  leave  York- 
shire.* Warwick  transmitted  this  answer  to  the  king,  who 
dared  not  resent  it.  Some  still  advised  him  to  march  upon 
London,  and  this  was  the  queen's  opinion ;  but  he  had  not 
much  taste  for  hazardous  enterprises,  less,  lK)wever,  from  fear 
of  personal  danger,  than  of  compromising  his  dignity ;  already, 
the  year  before,  after  the  battles  of  Edgehill  and  Brentibrd, 
his  pride  had  been  wounded,  at  being  compelled,  when  nearly 
at  tlie  gates  of  the  capital,  to  retrograde.  Many  good  officers 
advised  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  some  with  disinterested  views, 
others  in  the  hope  of  a  rich  booty  ;  colonel  William  Legge 
even  boasted  that  he  had  assured  correspondence  with  EUiward 
Massey,  the  governor.*]'  The  king  at  last  assented  to  this 
plan,  and  on  the  lOth  of  August  his  anny,  which  he  com- 
manded  in  person,  occupied  the  heights  overlooking  the  town, 
defended  only  by  a  garrison  of  fiflcen  hundred  men,  besides 
the  inhabitants. 

On  his  arrival,  he  at  once  summoned  the  place  to  surrender, 
giving  two  hours  for  an  answer.  Before  the  expiration  of 
lliat  time,  two  deputies  from  the  town,  serjeant-major  Pudsey 
and  a  citizen,  presented  themselves  at  the  camp,  both  pale, 
tliin  men,  dressed  in  black,  and  with  heads  closely  shaved  ; 
"  We  bring  to  his  majesty,"  said  they,  "  an  answer  from  the 
godly  city  of  Gloucester ;"  and,  on  being  introduced  to  the 
king,  they  read  a  letter,  which  ran  thus :  "  We,  the  inhabit- 
ants, magistrates,  officers,  and  soldiers  within  this  garrison  of 
Gloucester,  unto  his  majesty's  gracious  message  return  this 
humble  answer,  '  That  we  do  keep  this  city,  according  to  our 
oath  and  allegiance,  to  and  for  the  use  of  his  majesty  and  his 
royal  posterity  ;  and  do  accordingly  conceive  ourselves  wholly 
bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  majesty  signified  by  both 
houses  of  parliament :  and  are  resolved,  by  God's  help,  to 
keep  this  city  accordingly.' "  On  hearing  this  brief  reply, 
delivered  in  a  firm,  clear  tone,  at  the  strange  appearance  of 
the  messengers,  who  stood  motionless  before  the  king  awaiting 
liis  answer,  a  movement  at  once  of  surprise,  derision,  and 
anger,  was  about  to  manifest  itself  on  the  part  of  the  courtiers ; 
but  Charles,  as  grave  as  his  enemies,  repressed  it  with  a  ges- 
ture, and  dismissed  the  deputies  with  these  words:  "If  you 

•  Warwick,  Mem.,  243.  f  Clarendon,  ii.,  470. 
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expect  help,  you  are  deceived ;  Waller  is  extinct,  and  Bssex 
cannot  come."  The  messengers  had  no  sooner  re-entered  the 
town,  than  the  inhabitants,  setting  fire  to  the  suburbs,  left 
themselves  nothing  to  defend  but  that  wUch  was  within  the 
walls.* 

For  twenty-six  days  (Aug.  10 — Sept.  6),  by  their  indefati- 
gable  valor,  they  frustrated  all  the  efibrts  of  the  besiegers ; 
except  a  hundred  and  fifly  men,  kept  in  reserve,  the  whole 
garrison  were  constantly  on  foot ;  in  all  their  labors,  in  all 
thf  ir  dangers,  the  citizens  took  part  with  the  soldiers,  the 
women  with  their  husbands,  the  children  with  their  mothers. 
Massey  even  made  frequent  sallies,  and  only  three  men  took 
advantage  of  them  to  desert.f  Tired  of  so  long  a  delay, 
attended  by  neither  glory  nor  rest,  the  royal  army,  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  licentiously  devastated  the  country  round  ;  the 
officers  even  frequently  employed  their  men  to  carry  off  from 
his  house  some  rich  farmer  or  peaceable  freeholder  of  the 
other  side,  who  only  regained  his  liberty  on  payment  of 
ransom.^  Within  \he  camp,  insubordination,  without,  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  daily  increased.  An  assault  might  have 
been  attempted ;  but  that  of  Bristol,  of  such  recent  memory, 
had  cost  so  dear,  that  none  dared  propose  it.  The  king  only 
looked  for  success  by  starving  out  the  place,  when,  to  his 
extreme  surprise,  he  heard  that  Essex  was  approaching. 
Prince  Rupert,  detaching  a  corps  of  cavalry  from  the  army, 
vainly  endeavored  to  stop  him  ;  the  earl  advanced  without 
suffering  himself  to  be  turned  from  his  road,  driving  the  enemy 
before  mm.  He  was  already  within  a  few  miles  of  the  camp, 
already  the  king's  horse  had  fallen  back  on  the  advanced  post 
of  his  infantry,  when,  in  the  hope  of  delaying  the  earl,  if  only 
for  a  day,  Charles  sent  him  a  messenger  with  proposals  of 
peace:  «*  The  parliament,"  answered  Essex,  "gave  me  no 
commission  to  treat,  but  to  relieve  Gloucester  ;  I  will  do  it,  or 
leave  my  body  beneath  its  walls  !"§ — "  No  propositions !  no 
propositions !"  shouted  the  soldiers,  when  they  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  a  trumpeter  from  the .  king.  Essex  continued  his 
march,  and  the  next  day,  the  5th  of  September,  as  he  was 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  474  ;  May,  iu.,  96 ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  286. 
t  May,  iii.,  99 ;  Rushworth,  ut  sup.  X  Clarendon,  ii.,  512. 

§  May,  iii.,  105  ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  516  ;  Whitelocke,  72;  Rushworth, 
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deplo3ring  his  army  on  the  heights  of  Presbury,  five  miles  from 
Gloucester,  the  sight  of  the  king's  quarters  in  flames  informed 
him  that  the  siege  was  raised.* 

He  hastened  to  enter  the  town  (Sept.  8),  convejring  thither 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  loaded  the  governor  and  his  soldiers 
with  praise,  congratulated  the  citizens  on  their  courage,  which 
had  saved  the  parliament,  by  giving  it  time  to  save  themselves ; 
he  in  his  turn  received,  in  church,  under  his  windows,  as  he 
passed  along  the  streets,  demonstrations  of  ardent  gratitude, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  days,  turned  back  towards  London 
(Sept.  10) ;  for  his  immediate  mission  had  been  accomplished, 
and  it  was  scarcely  of  less  importance  to  return  to  the  parlia- 
ment with  the  only  army  capable  of  protecting  it. 

Everything  seemed  to  promise .  him  a  return  as  favorable 
as  his  expedition  had  been :  for  several  days  he  had  utterly 
misled  his  enemies  as  to  his  route ;  Cirencester,  with  a  great 
store  of  provisions,  had  fallen  into  his  hands  ;  his  cavalry  had 
sustained  with  glory  several  attacks  of  prince  Rupert  and  his 
dreaded  horse ;  when,  on  approaching  Newbury,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  got  before  him, 
that  they  occupied  the  town  and  neighboring  heights,  that 
the  road  to  London  was  barred  against  him,  and  that  a  battle 
only  could  throw  it  open.  The  king  himself  was  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  in  an  advantageous  position,  within  reach  of  such 
succors  as  he  might  need  from  the  garrisons  of  Oxford  and 
Wallingford.  The  country,  indisposed  to  the  parliamenta- 
rians,  carefully  concealed  all  they  had.  Whatever  the  chances 
of  a  battle  might  be,  they  must  be  incurred,  both  for  the  sake 
of  passing  forward,  and  to  escape  death  by  famine. 

Essex  did  not  hesitate ;  the  next  morning  (Sept.  20)  at 
daybreak,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  aidvanced  guard, 
he  attacked  the  principal  height  and  dislodged  the  regiments 
which  occupied  it.  Engaging  by  turns  with  every  corps  and 
against  every  position,  the  battle  lasted  till  night,  and  was  so 
valiantly  disputed  that  both  parties,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
affray,  took  pride  in  commending  their  enemies.  The  royalists 
were  animated  by  the  hope  of  repairing  a  defeat  which  had 
interrupted  the  course  of  their  victories,  the  parliamentarians 
by  that  of  not  losing,  when  so  near  its  attainmenti  the  fruit  of 
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a  victory  which  had  counterpoised  so  many  reverses.  The 
London  militia  in  particular  performed  prodigies  of  valor; 
twice  did  prince  Rupert,  after  having  broken  the  enemy's 
norse,  charge  them,  without  making  the  least  impression  upon 
their  close  ranks,  bristling  with  spears.  The  general  officers, 
Essex,  Skippon,  Stapleton,  Merrick,  exposed  themselves  like 
the  common  soldiers ;  and  the  very  domestics  and  workmen 
and  camp-followers,  rushed  to  the  field,  and  fought  as  bravely 
as  the  bravest  officers.  At  nightfall,  each  army  retained 
its  position.  Essex,  indeed,  had  somewhat  gamed  ground, 
but  the  royal  troops  blocked  up  his  passage,  and  he  expected 
to  have  to  renew  the  attack  next  day,  when,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  the  first  rays  of  morning  showed  him  his  enemies 
retreating  and  tlie  road  clear.  He  hastened  to  make  the  most 
of  this  opportunity,  and  pushing  his  march,  with  no  other 
impediment  than  a  few  fruitless  charges  of  prince  Rupert's 
horse,  arrived  the  next  day  but  one  at  Residing,  clear  of  all 
danger.* 

The  violence  of  this  engagement  had  dispirited  the  royalists, 
not  inferior  in  coursige  but  far  less  pertinacious  than  their 
adversaries,  and  as  ready  to  despair  as  to  hope.  Their  loss, 
moreover,  had  been  great,  and  such  as  ever  makes  the  deepest 
impression  upon  the  imagination  of  a  king.  More  than  twenty 
officers  of  distinction  had  fallen,  some  of  them  illustrious  by 
their  merit  as  well  as  by  their  rank  :  lord  Sunderland,  scarcely 
twenty-three  years  old,  recently  married,  and  already  endeared 
by  his  qualities  and  opinions  to  all  the  wise  leaders,  to  all  the 
good  protestants  of  his  party  ;f  lord  Caernarvon,  an  excellent 
officer,  invaluable  to  the  king  for  the  strict  discipline  he  main- 
tained, beloved  by  the  soldiers  for  his  justice,  and  so  scrupu- 
lous an  observer  of  his  word  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
continue  in  the  army  of  the  west  after  prmoo  Maurice,  who 
commanded  it,  had  violated  the  articles  of  capitulation  made 
with  the  towns  of  Weymouth  and  Dorchester  ;X  lord  Falkland, 
the  glory  of  the  royalist  party,  a  patriot,  though  proscribed 
at  London,  respected  by  the  people,  though  a  minister  at 
Oxford.  There  was  nothing  to  call  him  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  his  friends  had  more  than  once  reproached  him  fiir  his 

•  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  293 ;  May,  iii.,  114 ;  Whitelocke,  p.  74 ;  Lud- 
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needless  temerity ;  "  My  office,"  he  would  answer,  with  a 
smile,  "  is  far  from  being  such  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  privi- 
leges of  my  age ;  a  secretary  at  war  should  know  something 
about  war."  For  some  months  past  he  had  sought  danger 
with  eagerness ;  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  the  greater  evils 
he  foresaw,  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  the 
continual  disquietude  of  his  soul,  placed  as  he  was  amongst  a 
party,  whose  success  he  dreaded  almost  as  much  as  its  defeat, 
everything  had  contributed  to  plunge  him  into  bitter  despon- 
dency ;  his  temper  was  soured ;  his  imagination,  naturally 
brilliant,  various  and  gay,  had  become  fixed  and  sombre  ; 
inclined  by  taste  and  habit  to  peculiar  elegance  in  toilette,  he 
had  of  late  taken  no  care  either  of  his  apparel  or  of  his  person  ; 
no  conversation,  no  employment  had  any  longer  charms  for 
him ;  sitting  with  his  friends,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  he 
would,  after  a  protracted  silence,  sorrowfully  murmur, 
"  Peace !  Peace  !"  The  prospect  of  some  negotiation  alone 
revived  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  those  around  him 
were  astonished  to  find  him  more  cheerful  than  of  late ;  he 
seemed,  too,  to  give  a  long  unwonted  attention  to  his  dress : 
"  If  I  be  killed  to-day,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not  they  should 
find  my  body  in  foul  linen."  His  friends  conjured  him  to  stay 
away :  sadness  once  more  stole  over  his  features.  "  No,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  weary  of  the  times  ;  I  foresee  much  misery  to  my 
country ;  but  I  believe  I  shall  be  out  of  it  before  night,"  and 
he  joined  lord  Byron's  regiment  as  a  volunteer.  The  action 
had  scarcely  commenced,  when  a  ball  hit  him  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  stomach  ;  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  without 
any  one  having  observed  his  fall,  the  victim  of  times  too  rugged 
for  his  pure  and  sensitive  virtue.  His  body  was  not  found 
till  next  day ;  his  friends,  Hyde  in  particular,  preserved  an 
inconsolable  remembrance  of  him ;  the  courtiers  heard  with- 
out  much  emotion  of  the  death  of  a  man  who  was  foreign  to 
their  ways  and  feelings ;  Charles  manifested  decent  regret, 
and  felt  himself  more  at  ease  in  the  council.* 

Essex  had  just  arrived  at  Reading,  when  a  deputation  from 
both  houses  came  to  express  their  gratitude,  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  his  army,  and  to  inquire  his  wishes  (Sept.  24). f 
Not  only  was  the  parliament  saved,  but  it  was  in  a  position  to 
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think  itself  secure  from  the  recurrence  of  such  perils  as  it  had 
just  escaped.  Ek|ual  success  had  crowned  its  negotiations ; 
while  Essex  and  its  army  were  raising  the  siege  of  Gloucestei:, 
Vane,  arrived  at  length  in  Edinburgh,  was  perfecting  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Scots.  Under  the  name  of  <*  a  solemn  league 
and  covenant,"  a  political  and  religious  treaty,  which  devoted 
to  the  defence  of  the  same  cause  the  united  strength  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  was  voted  on  the  same  day,  by  the  convention 
of  the  states  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land (Aug.  17)  ;*  the  next  day,  Scottish  commissioners  set  out 
for  London,  where  both  houses,  after  having  consulted  the 
assembly  of  divines,  also  sanctioned  the  covenant  (Sept.  18)  ;*)* 
and,  a  week  after  (Sept.  25),  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  all  the  members  of  parliament,  standing  un- 
covered,  with  hands  raised  to  heaven,  took  the  oath  of  ad- 
hesion to  it,  first  verbally,  and  then  in  writing.if  The  covenant 
was  received  in  the  city  with  the  most  fervent  enthusiasm ;  it 
promised  a  reform  of  the  church  and  a  speedy  succor  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  Scots ;  the  presbyterians  thus  at  once  saw  their 
fears  dissipated  and  their  wishes  fulfilled.  The  day  afler  the 
ceremony  (Sept.  26),  Essex  made  his  entry  into  London ;  the 
house  of  commons,  preceded  by  the  speaker,  went  m  a  body 
to  Essex-house,  to  compliment  him ;  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
aldermen,  in  scarlet  robes,  came  to  render  thanks  "to  the 
protector  and  defender  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  of  their 
wives  and  children."  The  flags  taken  from  the  royal  army 
at  Newbury  were  exhibited  to  public  view ;  one  in  particular 
attracted  attention,  representing  the  exterior  of  the  house  of 
commons,  with  the  heads  of  two  criminals  figured  above,  and 
this  inscription :  tU  extra,  sic  intra,^  The  people  thronged 
round  these  trophies  ;  the  militia,  who  had  shared  in  the  ex- 
pedition,  related  all  the  details ;  everywhere,  in  domestic  con- 
versations, in  sermons,  in  the  groups  formed  in  the  streets,  the 
name  of  Essex  was  loudly  shouted  or  silently  blessed.  The 
earl  and  his  friends  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  this  triumph. 

•  Burnet,  Mem.  of  the  Hamiltons,  239 ;  Neal,  iii.,  56 ;  Baillie,  i.,  381 
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He  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  tendered  his  resignation,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  the  continent 

iOct.  7).  No  public  danger,  he  said,  made  it  a  matter  of  duty 
or  him  to  stay ;  he  had  already  endured  too  many  bitter  an- 
noyances  in  his  command,  and  he  foresaw  their  speedy  re- 
newal ;  for  if  sir  William  Waller  were  still  to  possess  a  com- 
mission independent  of  him,  ^hile  the  title  of 'general-in-chief 
left  upon  him  alone  the  entire  responsibility,  another  had  the 
right  to  withhold  obedience ;  he  had  too  deeply  experienced  the 
anguish  of  this  situation  longer  to  endure  it.  Upon  this  de- 
claration, the  lords,  astonished,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  resolved 
that  they  would  demand  forthwith  a  conference  with  the  com- 
mons  ;  but  at  that  very  moment  a  message  arrived  fix>m 
the  commons  which  rendered  a  conference  unnecessary  ; 
informed  of  what  was  passing,  the  commons  hastened  to  an- 
nounce to  the  lords  that  Waller  offered  to  resign  his  com- 
mission, to  receive,  in  future,  his  instructions  from  the  general- 
in-chief,  and  not  from  the  parliament ;  and  they  requested  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  which  should  forthwith  settle,  to 
the  earl's  satisfaction,  this  painful  affair.  The  conunittee  was 
named,  and  the  matter  settled  ere  the  house  rose.*  Waller 
and  his  friends  submitted  without  a  murmur ;  Essex  and  his 
triumphed  without  arrogance ;  and  the  reconcUiation  of  parties 
seemed  consummated  at  the  very  moment  the  struggle  was  re- 
commencing. 

•  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  177 ;  Whitelocke,  75 
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BOOK  THE  FIFTH. 

1643—1645. 

Stmte  of  Dirties  and  rise  of  the  independents — Proceedings  of  the  court 
at  Oziord — The  kinf  concludes  a  truce  with  the  Irish — ^Parliament 
at  Oxford— Death  of  Pym— Campaign  of  1644— Battle  of  Marston- 
moor — ^Reverses  of  Essex  in  Cornwall— -Misunderstanding  between 
the  presbyterian  leaders  and  Cromwell — Attempts  at  negotiation — 
Self-denying  ordinance — ^Trial  and  death  of  Laud — Negotiations  at 
Uxbridge— Re-organization  of  the  parliamentary  army — ^Fairfax  ap- 
pointedgeneral— -Essex  gi^es  in  his  resignation. 

The  joy  of  the  presbyterians  was  at  its  height :  the  parliament 
owed  to  their  chief  its  salvation ;  their  enemies  were  silenced ; 
the  Scottish  army,  near  at  hand,  promised  them  unfailing 
support ;  they  alone,  consequently,  would  henceforth  dispose 
of  reform  and  of  war,  and  might  at  their  pleasure  continue  or 
suspend  either. 

Within  the  house,  as  without,  in  Liondon  and  in  the  counties, 
a  fit  of  religious  fervor  and  tyranny  soon  manifested  their 
empire.  The  assembly  of  divines  received  orders  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government  (Oct.  12)  ;*  four  Scottish 
ministers  were  summoned  to  work  out,  in  concert  with  the  as- 
sembly, the  great  design  of  the  party — uniformity  of  worship 
in  the  two  countries  (Nov.  20).f  The  committees  appointed 
to  investigate,  in  each  county,  the  conduct  and  doctrine  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  office,  redoubled  their  activity  and  rigor  ; 
nearly  two  thousand  ministers  were  ejected  firom  their  livings ;% 
many,  prosecuted  as  anabaptists,  Brownists,  independents,  ^., 
found  themselves  thrown  into  prison  by  the  very  men  who,  a 
short  time  before,  had  cursed  with  them  their  common  pene* 

•Neal,iii.,  123. 

t  They  were  Henderson,  Rutherford,  Gillespie,  and  Baillie— Baillie, 
i.,  398;  Godwin,  i.,  340. 
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cutors.  In  the  city,  whoever  refused  to  subscribe  the  covenant 
was  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  common  council,  or 
even  of  voting  at  the  elections  of  common  councilmen  (Dec. 
20).*  The  parliament,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
ordered  all  the  tlieatres  to  be  closed,  without  pronouncing  any 
religious  anathema  against  them  ;  merely  saying,  that  times 
of  public  afRiction  should  be  devoted  to  repentance  and  prayer, 
rather  than  to  pleasure  (Sept.  2).*)*  The  same  prohibition  was 
now  extended  to  all  the  popular  games  hitherto  in  use  on  Sun- 
days  and  holidays  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  not  one  was  ex- 
cepted, however  great  its  antiquity,  however  manifest  its  harm- 
lessness.  The  maypoles,  which  for  ages  had  been  erected,  as 
tokens  of  public  joy  at  the  return  of  spring,  were  everywhere 
pulled  down,  and  orders  given  that  no  new  ones  should  be 
erected  ;  and  if  even  children  infringed  these  laws,  their 
parents  expiated  each  ebullition  of  infantine  mirth  by  a  fine.j: 
Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  been  three  years  left  forgotten  in 
prison,  was  all  at  once  called  to  the  bar  of  the  upper  house, 
and  summoned  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  commons  (Nov. 
18).§  Fanaticism  counts  hatred  and  vengeance  among  its 
^duties. 

Similar  zeal  was  displayed  for  war :  proud  of  having  had 
so  large  a  share  in  the  late  victories,  the  presbyterians  of  the 
city  no  longer  spoke  of  peace  ;  a  great  number  of  rich  citi- 
zens equipped  soldiers,  and  even  offered  to  serve  in  person. 
One  of  them,  Roland  Wilson,  the  heir  expectant  to  an  im- 
mense business,  and  2000/.  a  year  in  landed  property,  joined 
Essex's  army  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  levied  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. ||  Even  some  of  the  leaders,  who  had  been  so  friendly 
on  all  occasions  to  negotiation,  Hglles,  Glynn,  Maynard,  ha- 
rangued the  common  council,  exciting  them  to  their  utnK)st 
efforts.  Never  had  the  party  appeared  more  energetic,  nor  in 
more  certain  possession  of  power. 

Yet  its  downfal  was  near  at  hand.  Engaged,  from  the  out- 
set,  in  a  two-fold  reform,  that  of  the  church  and  that  of  the 
state,  it  did  not  follow  both  in  the  name  of  the  same  views. 
In  religion  its  faith  was  ardent,  its  doctrines  simple,  firm,  con- 
nected.     The  presb3rterian  system,  that  government  of  the 

•  Neal,  iii.,  66.  f  Pari.  Hiat,  ii.,  1461. 

t  Neal,  iii.,  139.    The  fine  was  twelvepence. 
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hurch  by  ministers  equal  among  themselves  and  deliberating 
Q  concert,  was  not,  in  its  eyes,  a  human,  pliant  instituticm 
irhich  men  could  modify  at  will,  according  to  time  and  cir. 
umstances — ^it  was  the  only  legitimate  system,  a  government 
xisting  by  divine  right,  even  the  law  of  Christ.  The  party 
nsisted  upon  the  triumph  of  this  system  without  limitation,  at 
irhatever  price,  as  a  holy  and  indispensable  revolution.  In 
olitics,  on  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  harshness  of  its 
x;t8  and  of  its  language,  its  ideas  were  vague  and  its  inten- 
ions  temperate ;  it  was  carried  away  by  no  systematic  belief, 
lo  passion  truly  revolutionary ;  it  loved  monarchy  though  it 
bught  against  the  king,  respected  prerogative  though  it  labored 
0  bring  under  subjection  the  crown,  trusted  in  the  commons 
Jone,  yet  felt  towards  the  lords  neither  ill-will  nor  contempt, 
•beying  ancient  customs  as  well  as  new  necessities,  forming 
0  itself  no  precise  views,  either  as  to  the  principles  or  the 
onscquenccs  of  its  conduct,  deeming  its  aim  only  legal  re- 
brm,  and  wishing  for  nothing  more. 

Thus  agitated  by  contrary  feelings,  by  turns  imperious  and 
wavering,  fanatical  and  moderate,  the  presbyterian  party  had 
lot  even  leaders  sprung  from  among  its  own  ranks,  and  uni- 
brmly  animated  by  sentiments  conformable  with  its  own.  It 
bllowed  in  the  steps  of  the  political  reformers,  the  first  inter- 
ireters  and  true  representatives  of  the  national  movement. 
The  alliance  was  natural  and  necessary  to  it;  natural,  for 
hey  sought,  in  common  with  itself,  to  reform  and  not  to  abo- 
ish  the  government ;  necessary,  for  they  were  in  possession 
>f  power,  and  maintained  it  by  the  superiority  of  their  rank, 
heir  wealth,  their  intellect ;  advantages  which  the  most 
urdent  presbyterians  never  thought  of  contesting  with  them. 
)ut  in  accepting,  even,  in  case  of  need,  purchasing  by  great 
oncessions  the  support  of  the  sectaries,  the  majority  of  the 
olitical  reformers  did  not  share  their  opinions  or  views  as  to 
he  church  ;  a  moderate  episcopacy,  restricted  to  the  legal 
idministration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  would  have  better 
uited  them  ;  and  they  accordingly  lent  their  aid  to  the  pres- 
lyterians  with  reluctance,  and  secretly  did  all  they  could  to 
etard  their  progress.  The  energy  of  the  party  in  the  reli- 
^ous  revolution  was  thus  frustrated  by  leaders  whom  yet  it 
leither  could  nor  would  forsake,  and  their  union  was  only 
omplete  and  sincere  on  the  question  of  political  reform,  or|  in 
20* 
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Other  words,  in  that  cause  wherein  leaders  and  party  had 
neither  intractable  passions  to  satisfy,  nor  absolute  principles 
to  carry  out. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  1643,  political  reform — legitimate  poli- 
tical reform,  at  least — was  cousummated :  abuses  no  longer 
existed  ;  they  had  achieved  all  tlie  laws  they  thought  neces. 
sary,  and  modelled  institutions  as  well  as  they  could ;  nothin<^ 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  work  which  the  defenders  of 
ancient  liberties  and  the  presbyterian  sectaries  alike  desired 
and  could  in  concert  accomplish.  But  the  religious  revolu- 
tion was  scarcely  begun,  and  political  reform,  wavering  and 
ill-secured,  threatened  to  become  revolution.  The  time,  then, 
was  at  hand,  in  which  the  internal  defects  of  the,  till  then, 
dominant  party,  the  incoherence  of  its  composition,  of  its 
principles,  of  its  designs,  must  inevitably  become  manifest. 
Every  day  it  was  obliged  to  tread  in  different  paths,  to  attempt 
incongruous  efforts.  What  it  sought  in  the  church  it  rejected 
in  the  state  ;  it  was  fain,  constantly  shifling  its  ground  and  its 
language,  to  invoke  in  turn  democratic  principles  and  passions 
against  the  bishops,  monarchical  and  aristocratical  maxims 
and  influences  against  rising  republicanism.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  to  see  the  same  men  demolishing  with  one  hand  and 
destroying  witli  the  other — ^now  preaching  up  innovations, 
now  cursing  the  innovators  ;  alternately  daring  and  timid,  at 
once  rebels  and  despots  ;  persecuting  the  bishops  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  the  independents  in  the  name  of  power;  arrogating 
to  themselves,  in  a  word,  the  privilege  of  insurrection  and 
of  tyranny,  while  daily  declaiming  against  tyranny  and  insur. 
rection. 

The  party,  moreover,  found  itself  at  this  time  forsaken,  or 
disowned,  or  compromised  by  several  of  its  leaders.  Some, 
such  as  Rudyard,  careful  above  all  things  of  their  own  self- 
respect,  of  the  claims  of  virtue,  retired  from  the  conflict,  or 
only  appeared  at  long  intervals,  and  then  to  protest  rather 
than  act.  Others,  less  honest,  such  as  St.  John,  or  more  per- 
severing and  bolder,  as  Pym,  or  concerned  chiefly  for  their 
own  personal  safety,  sought  to  conciliate,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
keep  fair  with  the  new  party,  of  whose  speedy  accession 
to  power  they  felt  certain.  Many,  already  corrupted,  had 
renounced  all  patriotic  hopes ;  and  no  longer  troubling  them- 
selves about  anything  but  their  own  fortunes,  formed  in  the 
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cominittees  invested  with  the  management  of  affairs  a  rapa- 
cious coalition,  which  distributed  offices,  confiscations,  and 
cood  things  of  all  sorts  to  one  another.  Among  the  lords 
hitherto  engaged  in  the  national  cause,  several,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  lately  forsaken  it,  to  go  and  make  their  peace 
at  Oxford ;  others,  withdrawing  entirely  from  public  affairs, 
retired  to  their  country  seats,  and,  to  avoid  new  pillage,  new 
sequestration,  negotiated  alternately  with  the  court  and  the 
parliament.  On  the  22d  of  September,  only  ten  lords  re- 
mained in  the  upper  house ;  on  the  5th  of  October  but  five.* 
An  order  for  calling  over  the  names  at  each  sitting,*)*  and  the 
fear  of  thus  having  their  absence  officially  verified,  brought  a 
few  back  to  Westminster ;  but  the  higher  aristocracy,  daily 
more  suspected  by,  and  more  estranged  from,  the  people,  be- 
came an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  support  to  the  presb3rte- 
rians;  and  while  their  religious  fanaticism  alienated  from 
them  able  defenders  of  the  public  liberties,  their  political  mo- 
deration prevented  them  from  casting  off  uncertain  and  com- 
promising allies. 

Moreover,  the  party  had  been  in  the  ascendant  for  three 
years  :  whether  it  had  or  not,  in  church  or  state,  accomplish- 
ed its  designs,  it  was  at  all  events  by  its  aid  and  concurrence 
that,  for  three  years,  public  affairs  had  been  conducted ;  this 
alone  was  sufficient  to  make  many  people  weary  of  it ;  it  was 
made  responsible  for  the  many  evils  already  endured,  for  the 
many  hopes  frustrated ;  it  was  denounced  as  being  no  less 
addicted  to  persecution  than  the  bishops,  no  less  arbitrary  than 
the  king;  its  inconsistencies,  its  weaknesses,  were  recalled 
with  bitterness  ;  and  independently  of  this,  even  without  fac- 
tious or  interested  views,  from  the  mere  progress  of  events 
and  opinions,  there  was  felt  a  secret  need  of  new  principles 
and  new  rulers. 

Both  were  ready,  and,  to  seize  the  direction  of  affairs,  only 
wanted  an  opportunity.  Long  before  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles,  when  the  presbyterians  began  merely  to  display 
an  intention  of  imposing  on  the  national  church  a  republican 

*  JournalB,  Lords.  The  ten  lords  present  on  the  92d  of  September, 
were  the  earls  of  Bolingbroke,  Lincoln,  Stamford,  and  Denbigh ;  yi«- 
connt  Say,  and  the  barons  Grey,  VITharton,  Howiird,  Honsdon,  and 
I>aere.  % 
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constitution,  and  to  maintain  in  it,  under  that  form,  the  uses 
of  power  as  well  as  of  faith,  and  thus  to  dispute  with  episco- 
pacy the  heritage  of  popery,  the  independents,  Brownists,  ano- 
haptists,  openly  demanded  why  a  national  church  should  ex- 
ist at  all,  and  by  what  title  any  power  whatsoever,  popery, 
episcopacy,  or  presbyterianism,  arrogated  to  itself  the  right 
of  bowing  down  Christian  consciences  beneath  the  yoke  of  a 
fallacious  unity.  Everj'  congregation  of  the  faithful,  said 
they,  inhabitants  of  the  same  or  neighboring  places,  who  as- 
semble freely  together  in  one  common  faith  to  praise  the 
Lord,  was  a  true  church,  over  which  no  other  church  could 
justly  have  authority,  and  which  had  a  right  to  choose  for 
itself  its  own  ministers,  to  regulate  its  own  worship,  to  govern 
itself  by  its  own  laws. 

On  its  first  apj)earance,  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
thus  proclaimed  by  obscure  sectaries,  amidst  the  errors  of  a 
blind  enthusiasm,  was  treated  as  a  crime  or  as  madneKB.  Its 
asserters  themselves  seemed  to  uphold,  without  understanding 
it,  and  less  from  reason  than  from  necessity.  Episcopalians 
and  presbytorians,  preachers  and  magistrates,  all  alike  pro- 
scribed it  :  the  question  how  and  by  whom  the  church  of 
Christ  was  to  be  governed,  continued  to  be  almost  the  only 
point  discussed  ;  all  thought  they  had  simply  to  choose  be- 
tween the  absolute  power  of  the  pope,  the  aristocracy  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  democracy  of  the  presbyterian  clergj' ; 
it  was  not  asked  whether  these  governments  were  legitimate 
in  their  origin,  whatever  their  form  or  appellation. 

There  was,  however,  a  great  movement  agitating  all  things, 
even  those  which  did  not  outwardly  seem  affected  by  it ;  every 
day  brought  lijrward  some  test  which  no  system  could  evade, 
some  argument  which  the  dominant  party  attempted  in  vain 
to  stifle.  Called  upon,  from  day  to  day,  to  consider  some  new 
aspect  of  Imman  affairs,  to  discuss  opinions,  to  repel  preten- 
sions till  then  unheard  of,  the  national  mind  by  such  work 
became  emancipated,  and  made  use  of  its  new  liberty,  either 
to  soar  to  more  extended  ideas  on  man  and  society,  or  at  once 
audaciously  to  shake  off  all  old  prejudices,  all  restraint.  At 
the  same  time  practical  liberty,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
worship,  was  almost  absolute ;  no  jurisdiction,  no  repressive 
authority,  had  yet  taken  the  place  of  that  of  episcopacy  ;  and 
the  parliament,  occupied  in  conquering  its  enemies,  troubled 
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Lf  very  little  about  the  pious  escapades  of  its  partisans, 
sbyterian  zeal  sometimes  obtained  from  the  houses  me- 
ing  declarations  against  the  new  sectaries  ;  sometimes,  the 
ni  and  hatred  of  the  political  reformers  coinciding  with 
le  of  their  devout  allies,  they  employed  in  concert  measures 
rigor  against  their  adversaries.  An  ordinance,  destined, 
ordinff  to  the  preamble,  "  to  put  down  the  slanderous  pa- 
8,  books,  and  pamphlets  by  which  religion  and  government 
I  jfor  some  time  been  defamed,"  abolished  the  liberty  of  the 
BSy  hitherto  tolerated,  and  subjected  to  a  strict  censorship 
publications  whatever  (June  11,  1643).*  But  power  can- 
stop  those  who  precede  it  in  the  movement  by  which  it  is 
If  impelled.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  the  royalists  and 
9Copalians  alone  felt  the  weight  of  these  restrictions ;  the 
V  sects  evaded  or  defied  them ;  and,  every  day  more  nu- 
rous,  more  various,  more  ardent,  as  independents,  Brown- 
,  anabaptists,  antipsBdobaptists,  quakers,  antinomians,  fifth- 
narchy  men,  pervaded  every  corner  of  the  land.     Under 

very  shadow  of  presbyterian  domination,  the  revolution 
B,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  raising  up  against  that  party  a 
ft  of  enthusiasts,  philosophers,  and  freethinkers. 
All  questions  henceforward  took  a  new  turn  ;  the  social 
mentation  changed  its  character.  Powerful,  respected  tra- 
lons  had  hitherto  directed  and  restrained  the  views  of  poli- 
il,  and  even  of  religious  reformers ;  to  the  first,  the  laws  of 

England,  such  at  least  as  they  imagined  them  to  have 
!D,  to  the  latter,  the  constitution  of  the  church,  such  as  it 
eady  existed  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Geneva,  served  at 
^  as  a  model  and  a  curb  ;  however  daring  their  enterpris- 
neither  had  given  way  to  vague  desires,  to  unlimited  pre- 
isions :  all  was  not  innovation  in  their  designs,  nor  conjee- 
«  in  their  hopes  ;  and  if  they  misconceived  the  tendency  of 
fir  acts,  they  could  at  least  assign  an  object  in  them.  No 
jided  aim  guided  the  steps  of  their  rivals,  no  tradition,  his- 
ical  or  legal,  set  bounds  to  their  thought ;  c6nfident  in  its 
ength,  proud  of  its  lofty  aspirations,  its  holiness,  or  its  dar- 
j,  fliey  awarded  to  it  the  right  of  deciding,  of  ruling  all 
Dgs ;  and  taking  it  for  their  sole  guide,  sought,  at  whatever 
ce,  philosophers  the  truth,  enthusiasts  the  Lord,  the  free- 

•Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  131. 
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thinkers  mere  success.  Institutions,  laws,  customs,  events, 
everything  was  called  upon  to  regulate  itself  according  to  the 
reason  or  will  of  man  ;  everything  became  the  subject  of  new 
combinations,  of  learned  creations ;  and  in  this  bold  under- 
taking ever^'thing  seemed  legitimate,  on  the  faith  of  a  princi- 
ple or  a  religious  ecstasy,  or  in  the  name  of  necessity.  The 
prcsbyterians  proscribed  royalty  and  aristocracy  in  the  church ; 
why  retain  them  in  the  state  ?  The  political  reformers  had 
intimated  their  opinion,  that  if,  in  tlio  last  resort,  the  king  or 
the  lords  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  their  assent  to  a 
beneficial  measure,  the  will  of  the  commons  ought,  of  its  own 
autliority,  to  carry  the  point ;  why  not  say  this  distinctly  and 
oj)enly  ?  Why  invoke  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  only  in 
a  desperate  case  and  to  legitimate  resistance,  when  it  ought  to 
be  the  basis  of  government  itself  and  of  legitimate  power  ? 
Aflcr  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  popish  and  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  the  nation  was  in  danger  of  undergoing  that 
of  the  presbytcrian  clergy.  What  was  the  good  of  a  clergy  ? 
by  what  right  did  priests  form  a  permanent,  rich,  and  inde- 
pendent l)ody,  authorized  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  magistrate  ? 
Let  all  jurisdiction,  even  the  power  of  excommunication,  be 
withdrawn  from  them  ;  let  persuasion,  preaching,  teaching, 
prayer,  be  the  only  sources  of  influence  left  to  them,  and  all 
abuse  of  spiritual  authority,  all  difliculty  in  making  it  accord 
perfectly  with  the  civil  power,  would  immediately  cease.  Be- 
sides, 'tis  in  the  faithful,  not  in  the  priests,  that  legitimate 
ix)wcr,  in  matters  of  faitli,  resides :  'lis  to  the  faithful  it  ap- 
l)ortains  to  choose  and  appoint  their  ministers,  and  not  to  the 
ministers  to  appoint  one  another,  and  then  impose  themselves 
on  the  faithful.  Nay,  is  not  every  one  of  the  faithful  a  minis- 
ter liimself,  for  himself,  for  his  family,  for  all  those  Christians, 
who,  touched  by  his  words,  shall  hold  him  inspired  from  on 
high,  and  shall  be  willing  to  unite  with  him  in  prayer  ?  Who 
would  dare  contest  with  the  Lord  the  power  of  conferring  his 
gifts  on  whom  he  pleases  and  as  he  pleases  ?  Whether  to 
preach  or  to  fight,  it  is  the  Lord  alone  who  chooses  and  con- 
secrates his  saints ;  and  when  he  has  chosen  tliem,  he  entrusts 
to  them  his  cause,  and  reveals  to  them  alone  by  what  means 
it  shall  triumph.  The  free-thinkers  applauded  this  language : 
so  that  the  revolution  was  carried  out,  no  matter  to  them  by 
what  means,  or  from  what  motives. 
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Thus  arose  the  party  of  the  independents,  far  less  nume- 
rous, far  less  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  soil  than  that  of  the 
presbyterians,  but  already  possessed  of  that  ascendency  ever 
achieved  by  a  systematic  and  definite  principle,  always  ready 
to  give  an  account  of  itself,  and  to  bear  without  flinching  all 
consequences.  England  was  then  in  one  of  those  glorious 
and  formidable  crises,  in  which  man,  forgetting  his  weakness, 
remembering  only  his  dignity,  has  at  once  the  sublime  ambi- 
tion of  obeying  pure  truth  alone,  and  the  insane  pride  of  attri- 
buting  to  his  own  opinions  all  the  rights  of  truth.  Politicians 
or  sectaries,  presbyterians  or  independents,  no  party  would 
have  dared  to  think  itself  above  the  obligation  of  having  right 
on  its  side,  and  being  able  to  prove  it.  Now  the*  presbyteri- 
ans were  not  equal  to  this  test,  for  their  wisdom  was  founded 
on  the  authority  of  traditions  and  laws,  not  upon  principles, 
and  they  could  not  repel  by  mere  reason  the  arguments  of 
their  rivals.  The  independents  alone  professed  a  simple  doc- 
trine, strict  in  appearance,  which  sanctioned  all  their  acts, 
sufficed  for  all  the  wants  of  their  situation,  relieved  the  strong- 
minded  from  inconsistency,  the  sincere  from  hypocrisy.  They 
alone  also  began  to  pronounce  some  of  those  potent  words, 
w^ich,  well  or  ill. understood,  arouse,  in  the  name  of  its  no- 
blest hopes,  the  most  energetic  passions  of  the  human  heart ; 
equality  of  rights,  the  just  distribution  of  social  property,  the 
destruction  of  all  abuses.  There  was  no  contradiction  be- 
tween their  religious  and  political  systems  ;  no  secret  strug- 
glc  between  the  leaders  and  their  men  ;  no  exclusive  cre^, 
no  rigorous  test  rendered  access  to  the  party  difficult ;  like 
the  sect  from  which  they  had  taken  their  name,  they  held 
liberty  of  conscience  a  fundamental  maxim,  and  the  immen- 
sity of  the  reforms  they  proposed,  the  vast  uncertainty  of  their 
designs,  allowed  men  of  the  most  various  objects  to  range  be- 
neath their  banners  ;  lawyers  joined  them,  in  hopes  of  depriv- 
ing  the  ecclesiastics,  their  rivals,  of  all  jurisdiction  and  power ; 
li^ral  publicists  contemplated  by  their  aid  the  formation  of  a 
new,  clear,  simple  plan  of  legislation,  which  should  take  from 
lawyers  their  enormous  profits  and  their  immoderate  power. 
Harrington  could  dream  among  them  of  a  society  of  saaeB ; 
Sidney,  of  the  liberty  of  Sparta  or  of  Rome  ;  Lilbume  of  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Saxon  laws ;  Harrison,  of  the  coming  of 
Christ ;  even  the  no-principle  of  Henry  Martyn  and  Peter 
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Wcntworth  was  tolerated  in  consideration  of  its  daring :  re- 
publicans or  levellers,  rcasoncrs  or  visionanes,  fanatics  or  men 
of  aml)ition,  all  were  admitted  to  make  a  common  stock  of 
their  anger,  their  theories,  their  ecstatic  dreams,  their  in- 
triirues  ;  it  was  enough  that  all,  animated  with  equal  hatred 
again 't  the  cavaliers  and  against  the  presbyterians,  would 
rush  on  with  the  same  fer\'or  towanis  that  unknown  futurity 
which  was  to  satisfy  so  many  expectations. 

No  victory  of  Essex  and  his  friends,  on  the  battle  field,  or 
in  Westminster-hall,  could  stifle  or  even  long  repress  such 
dissensions ;  they  wore  as  publicly  known  at  Oxford  as  in 
London  ;  and  all  sagacious  men,  parliamentarians  or  royalists, 
took  them  for  the  basis  of  their  combinations.  From  all  sides 
the  king  received  inlbrmation  of,  and  was  urged  to  profit  by 
them.  Courtiers  or  ministers,  intriguers  or  sincere  friends, 
each  had  his  private  intelligence  on  the  subject,  his  proposals, 
his  suggestions ;  s<ime  urged  that  war  should  be  pushcni  for- 
ward without  interruption,  certain  that  the  rival  factions  would 
soon  listen  rather  to  their  private  enmities  than  to  their  com- 
mon danger ;  others,  on  the  contrar\',  advised  that,  by  the 
mediiition  of  the  lords  who  had  srjught  refuge  at  Oxfonl,  par- 
ticularly the  earls  of  Holland  and  Bedford,  negotiations  should 
be  opened  up  with  Essex  and  his  party,  who,  in  point  of  fact, 
had  never  ceased  to  desire  peace  ;  others  even  proposed  making 
advances  to  the  leaders,  already  well  known,  of  the  independ- 
ents, with  whom,  they  said,  better  terms  could  be  made ;  and 
lord  Lovelace,  with  tiie  king's  consent,  kept  up  a  close  corres- 
IKindoncc;  with  sir  Harry  Vane,  little  thinking  that  Vane,  on 
his  side,  was  acting  under  the  instructions  of  his  own  party, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  at  court.  But  none  of 
these  counsels  were  adtipted.*  It  was  with  great  difBculty  that 
the  lords  who  had  desert(?d  parliament,  obtained  admission  to 
Oxford  at  all ;  at  the  fn*st  rumor  of  their  approach,  general 
indignation  was  loudly  expressed  against  them ;  the  privy 
council  solemnly  assembled,  deliberated  at  great  length  as  to 
what  reception  should  be  given  them,  and,  notwithstanding  tlie 
pruclent  representations  of  Hyde,  who  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  Charles,  though  he  con- 
sented to  receive  them,  decided  that  they  should  be  coolly 
treated.f     In  va'n  did   lord  Holland,  the  most  elegant  and 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  190 ;  Whitelockc,  SO.  ♦  Clarendon,  u.,  4S9. 
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shrewdest  of  courtiers,  contrive,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Jermyn,  to 
regain  the  queen's  favor  ;*  in  vain  did  he  exert  all  his  inge- 
nuity to  resume  his  former  familiarity  with  the  king,  now 
affecting  to  whisper  in  bis  ear,  now  succeeding  under  some 
pretext,  in  drawing  him  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  so 
as  to  have  the  opportunity,  or  at  least  to  give  himself  the  ap. 
pearance  of  holding  a  private  conversation  with  him  ;f  in  vain, 
even  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  did  he  fight  bravely  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  offer  his  blood  as  a  pledge  of  his  renewed  fealty  ; 
nothing  removed  the  haughty  reserve  of  the  king,  nor  put  a 
stop  to  the  clamors  of  the  court ;  and  finding  their  services 
pertinaciously  rejected,  the  refugee  lords  now  only  considered 
how  they  might  best  escape  from  so  disagreeable  a  position. 
The  advocates  of  a  vigorous  war  were  heard  with  more  favor, 
but  with  as  little  effect ;  the  ill  success  of  the  siege  of  Glouces- 
ter had  thrown  Oxford  into  a  state  of  impotent  anarchy  and 
cabal ;  each  blamed  the  other  for  that  fatal  enterprise ;  the 
council  complained  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  army ;  the 
army  insolently  defied  the  council ;  prince  Rupert,  though 
formally  exempted  from  obeying  even  on  a  day  of  battle  any 
person  but  the  king,  himself^  was  jealous  of  the  general-in- 
chief;  the  general  and  great  lords  murmured  loudly  against 
the  independence  and  churlish  uncouthness  of  prince  Rupert. 
The  king,  who  respected,  in  the  person  of  his  nephews,  the 
dignity  of  his  own  bloo<l,  could  not  bring  himself  to  decide 
against  them  in  favor  of  a  subject,  and  sacrificed  to  this  ridi- 
culous pride  the  rights,  even  the  services  of  his  most  useful 
frit^nds.  Hyde  alone  freely  endeavored  to  correct  these  errors 
in  his  sovereign,  and  sometimes  with  success ;  but  Hyde  him- 
self, new  to  the  court,  without  any  distinction  or  power  beyond 
that  which  his  office  gave  him,  needed  the  king  to  support  him 
against  the  queen's  temper,  or  the  intrigues  of  jealous  cour- 
tiers ;  he  maintained  his  reputation  as  an  influential  coimcillor 
and  wise  man,  but  witliout  exercising  any  real  ascendency, 
without  obtaining  any  important  result.  In  short,  discord  was 
as  great  at  Oxford  as  at  London,  and  far  more  fatal ;  for  in 
London  it  precipitated,  at  Oxford  it  paralysed  the  progress  of 
tilings. 

It  was  amidst  such  embarrassments,  and  when,  in  his  heart, 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  203,  250.  f  lb.,  498.   *  t  Ib.»  03. 
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he  was  perhaps  as  tired  of  his  party  as  he  was  of  his  people, 
that  Charles  learned  the  new  alliance  between  Scotland  and 
the  parliament,  and  that  thus  another  of  his  kingdoms  was  pre- 
paring to  make  war  against  liini.  lie  forthwith  ordered  the 
duke  of  Iluniilton,  who,  liaving  regained  liis  confidence,  had 
been  appointed  his  commissioner  at  Edinburgh,  to  prevent  this 
union  at  whatever  cost.  The  duke,  it  is  said,  was  empowered 
to  pro[)Ose  that,  for  the  future,  a  third  of  the  offices  in  the  royal 
household  should  be  secured  to  the  Scots ;  that  the  counties 
of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  tonne rly 
belonging  to  their  territory,  should  be  again  annexed  to  it ; 
that  the  king  Iiimself  should  iix  his  residence  at  Newcastle, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  establish  hhnself  and  court  in  Scot- 
land.* Such  promises,  if  indeed  they  were  made,  were  obvi- 
ously insincere,  obviously  incapable  of  accomplishment,  and 
even  had  the  Scottish  parliament  been  disposed  to  regard  them 
as  other  than  a  mere  attempt  to  deceive,  a  recent  event  ren- 
dered such  a  delusion  impossible.  The  earl  of  Antrim  had 
just  been  arrested  in  Ireland  by  the  Scottish  troops  quartered 
in  Ulster,  a  few  hours  afler  his  disembarkation ;  and  on  his 
person  had  l)een  found  the  proofs  of  a  plan  formed  between 
Montrose  and  liim,  during  their  stay  witli  the  queen  at  York, 
to  transport  into  Scotland  a  numerous  body  of  Irish  Roman 
catholics,  to  raise  the  highlanders  of  the  north,  and  thus  make 
a  ()owerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the  king.  The  design  was 
evidently  on  the  )x>int  of  being  carried  into  execution,  for 
Montrose  had  rejoined  the  king  during  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
and  Antrim  had  just  come  from  Oxford.  As  on  the  occasion 
of  his  last  journey  to  Scotland,  the  king  then  was  nieditatinjr 
the  darkest  designs  against  his  subjects,  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  making  them  the  most  glowing  proiKwals.  The  par- 
liament at  Edinburgh  forthwith  concluded  its  treaty  witli 
that  at  Westminster,  and  sent  information  of  all  these  par- 
tic  ulars.f 

It  transmitted  at  the  same  time  details  of  a  still  more  im- 
portant discover)'  it  had  made ;  lord  Antrim's  papers  showetl 
pretty  manifestly  that  the  king  was  maintaining  a  constant 
corresj)ondence  with  the  Irish  rebels ;  that  he  had  several  times 
received  their  propasals,  their  offers ;   that  he  was  even  on  the 


•  Burnot,  Own  Times  (Oxford,  r^23),  i.,  fil 
t  Laing,  Hiit.  of  Scotland,  iii.,  256. 
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point  of  concluding  with  them  a  suspension  of  anns,  and  pro- 
mised himself,  from  this  arranmnent,  the  most  favorable  re- 
sults for  the  next  campaign.*  It  was  all  perfectly  true: 
Charles,  while  always  cursing  her,  when  he  spoke  to  England, 
had  long  been  negotiating  with  rebellious  Ireland. f  The  war, 
kindled  by  insurrection,  had  continued  in  this  unhappy  country 
without  intermission,  but  to  no  purpose.  Ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand soldiers,  ill-paid,  seldom  relieved,  were  insufficient  to  sub- 
due it,  though  enough  to  prevent  it  from  effecting  emancipa- 
tion.  In  the  month  of  February,  1642,  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  parliament  had  desired  to  make  a  great 
efibrt  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  a  loan  was  opened  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  decisive  expedition ;  and  the  estates  of  the 
rebels,  which  by  future  confiscations  would  inevitably  lapse  to 
the  crown,  had  been  appropriated,  by  anticipation,  upon  a  cer- 
tain scale,  for  the  repayment  of  the  subscribers.:^  Large  sums 
had  been  thus  collected,  and  some  succors  sent  to  Dublin  ;  but 
the  civil  war  broke  out ;  overwhelmed  with  its  own  afiairs, 
parliament  thought  of  Ireland  only  at  long  intervals,  without 
vigor  or  result,  merely  to  calm,  when  they  became  too  clamor- 
ous, the  complaints  of  the  protestants  of  that  kingdom,  and, 
above  all,  to  render  the  king  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  Ireland 
for  all  the  calamities  that  might  arise.  Charles  paid  quite  as 
little  attention,  and  made  quite  as  few  sacrifices  to  the  interests 
of  his  Irish  protestant  subjects;  and  while  he  reproached  par- 
liament with  having  appropriated  to  its  own  use  a  portion  of 
the  money  levied  for  their  service,  he  himself  intercepted  con- 
voys destined  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  and  took  from 
the  arsenals  of  Dublin  the  arms  and  ammimition  of  which  they 
had  such  urgent  need.§  But  the  principal  protestants  of  Ire- 
land, aristocrats  by  situation,  were  attached  to  episcopacy  and 
to  the  crown  ;  the  army  reckoned  among  its  officers  a  great 
number  of  those  whom,  as  cavaliers,  parliament  had  been 
anxious  to  send  out  of  the  way ;  the  earl  of  Ormond,  their 
general,  was  rich,  brave,  generous,  and  popular ;  he  gained 

*  Laing,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  iii.,  256. 

t  Hia  corpeapondence  with  lord  Ormond  leaves  no  doubt  of  it ;  Carte*s 
Life  of  Ormond,  iii.,  passim;  Mr.  Brodie  has  skilfully  collected  the 
proofs  of  this  in  his  Hist,  of  the  British  Empire,  iii.,  439,  in  the  note. 

X  May,  i.,  2,  47. 

§  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  ii.,  appendix  3,  3. 
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two  battles  over  the  rebels,*  and  gave  the  king  all  the  honor 
of  his  success.  The  parliamentary  party  rapidly  declined  in 
Ireland ;  the  magistrates  who  were  devoted  to  it  were  replaced 
by  royalists :  the  parliament  sent  over  two  membeis  of  the  com- 
mons as  commissioners,'!'  to  regain  some  of  their  lost  power ; 
but  Onnond  forbade  them  to  enter  the  council,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  months  felt  liimself  strong  enough  to  compel  them  to 
return  to  England  (Feb.).  All  tne  civil  and  military  power 
was  from  that  time  in  tlie  hands  of  the  king,  who,  relieved  from 
a  troublesome  though  ineiTectual  surveillance,  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  prosecute  the  design  to  which  at  once  his  inclination 
and  his  difficulties  urged  him.  The  queen  had  regularly 
maintained  with  the  Irish  catholics  a  correspondence,  of  which 
her  husband  was  doubtless  not  ignorant ;  the  insurrection  no 
longer  merely  presented,  as  in  its  commencement,  the  furious 
ebullitions,  the  hideous  excesses  of  a  savage  populace  ;  a  sove- 
reign council  of  twenty-four,  established  at  Kilkenny  (since 
Nov.  14,  1642),  governed  it  with  prudence  and  regularity ; 
already  more  than  once  it  had  addressed  dutiful  and  affection- 
ate messages  to  the  king,  entreating  him  no  longer  to  perse- 
cute, for  the  pleasure  of  enemies,  faithful  subjects  whose  only 
desire  was  to  serve  him.  Charles  did  not,  as  yet,  consider 
himself  in  sufficient  danger,  nor  so  wholly  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  opinion  of  England,  as  to  accejU 
o|)enly  such  an  alliance ;  but  he  might,  at  least,  he  thought, 
sliow  the  Irish  some  favor,  and  recal  to  England  the  troops 
who  fought  against  them  in  his  name,  to  employ  them  against 
more  (nlious  and  more  tiirmidable  rebels.  Onnond  recoiveil 
orders  to  open  negotiations  to  this  effect  with  the  council  of 
Kilk(;nny4  and  mcanwliile,  to  provide  the  reason  or  at  least 
tlie  excuse  of  necessity,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  distress, 
real  enough  for  that  matter,  to  which  the  protestant  cause  and 
its  defenders  were  reduced  in  Ireland.  In  a  long  and  pathetic 
remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  ctistle  of  Dublin,  the  army  set 
forth  all  its  grievances,  all  its  misery,  and  declared  its  resolu- 
tion  of  (juitting  a  service  to  which  it  was  prevented  from  doing 
justice.     Memorials  sent  to  Oxford  and  London  conveyed  to 

*  The  battles  of  Kilrush  and  Ross, 
t  Go<xlwiii  and  Re^'nolds,  in  the  autumn  of  1042. 
t  Ormondes  commisviion  was  dated  January  11th,  1013;  the  negotia- 
tions be^an  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  March  following. 
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the  king  and  to  parliament  the  same  declaration  and  the  Bsune 
complaints.*  The  negotiations  panooeeded ;  at  the  period  of 
Antrim's  arrest  they  were  on  the  very  point  of  being  con- 
cluded ;  and  towards  the  end  of  September,  a  few  days  before 
that  on  which  parliament  solemnly  accepted  at  Westminster 
the  covenant  with  Scotland,  England  learned  that  the  king  had 
just  signed  a  truce  of  a  year  with  the  Irish  rebels,'|'  that  the 
English  troops  who  had  been  sent  to  repress  the  insurrection 
were  recalled,  and  that  ten  regiments  would  shortly  land,  five 
at  Chester  and  five  at  Bristol. | 

A  violent  clamor  arose  on  all  sides ;  the  Irish  were  to  the 
English  objects  of  contempt,  aversion,  and  terror.  Even 
among  the  royalists,  and  within  the  very  walls  of  Oxford,  dis- 
content was  manifested.  Several  officers  quitted  lord  New. 
castle's  army,  and  made  their  submission  to  parliament.^ 
Lord  Holland  returned  to  London,  saying,  that  the  papists 
^decidedly  prevailed  at  Oxford,  and  that  his  conscience  did  not 
allow  him  to  remain  there  any  longer. ||  Lords  Bedford, 
Clare,  and  Paget,  sir  Edward  Bering,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, followed  his  example,  covering  with  the  same  pretext 
their  fickleness  or  their  cowardice.1l  The  parliament  was 
quite  ready  to  receive  back  the  penitents.  The  king's  con- 
duct became  the  subject  of  all  sorts  of  popular  invectives  and 
sarcasms  ;  his  so  recent  protestations  were  called  to  mind,  and 
the  so  haughty  tone  of  his  answers,  when  complaints  had  been 
made  of  the  correspondence  between  the  court  and  the  rebels  ; 
every  one  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  so  sagaciously 
foreseen  his  secret  practices,  and  was  indignant  at  his  having 
flattered  himself  he  could  thus  impose  upon  his  people,  or 
imagine  such  gross  want  of  faith  could  meet  with  success.  It 
was  much  worse  when  it  became  known  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Irish  papists  were  among  the  recalled  troops  ;  and 
that  even  women,  armed  with  long  knives,  and  attired  in 
savage  costume,  had  been  seen  in  their  ranks.**  Not  content 
with  leaving  the  massacre  of  the  Irish  protestants  unavenged, 
the  king  then  was  actually  enlisting  in  his  service  the  tero- 
cious  assassins  of  the  English    protestants.     Many   people, 

*  Rufihworth,  vi.,  537,  and  following. 

t  Signed  S«pt.  5,  ira.'i,  at  Sigginstown,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
X  Godwin,  Hist  of  the  Commonwealth,  i.,  279.      §  Whitelocke,  76 
tl  lb.  n  lb.,  81 ;  Pari.  Hiit,  iii.,  189.  **  Whitelocke,  88. 
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even  of  a  condition  superior  to  the  passionate  prejudices  of 
the  multitude,  thenceforth  bore  towards  tlic  king  a  profound 
hatred,  some  because  of  his  duplicity,  others  on  account  of 
the  favor  ho  showed  to  the  odious  papists ;  and  his  name, 
hitherto  respected,  was  now  frequently  mentioned  with  insult. 
Speedily  informed  of  this  state  of  thin^  and  of  the  en- 
deavors  of  parliament  to  fan  the  flame,  Charles,  feeling  in- 
sulted that  any  one  should  dare  to  judge  of  his  intentions  by 
his  acts  instead  of  by  his  words,  sent,  in  a  state  of  high  indig. 
nation,  for  Hyde,  and  said  he  thought  there  was  too  much 
honor  done  to  those  rebels  at  Westminster  in  all  his  declara- 
tions,  by  his  mentioning  them  as  part  of  the  parliament, 
which,  as  long  as  they  should  be  thought  to  be,  they  would 
have  more  authority,  assembled  where  they  were  first  called, 
than  all  the  other  members  convened  anywhere  else.  He 
said  the  act  for  their  continuance  was  void  from  tlie  begin- 
ning, for  that  a  king  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  bar  himself 
from  the  prerogatives  of  dissolving  parliament ;  and,  at  all 
events,  that  they  had  forfeited  any  right  by  their  rebellion, 
and  lie  therefore  desired  a  proclamation  to  be  prepared, 
declaring  them  actually  dissolved,  and  expressly  forbidding 
them  to  meet,  or  any  one  to  own  them  or  submit  to  them  as 
a  parliament.  Hyde  listened  with  astonishment  and  anxiety; 
for  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  measure  appeared  to  him  insanity. 
"  I  see,"  he  replied,  "  your  majesty  has  well  considered  the 
argument,  which  I  have  not.  It  is  one  which  calls  for  very 
serious  reflection.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  imagine  that 
your  majesty's  forbidding  them  to  meet  any  more  at  w  estmin- 
ster,  will  prevent  one  man  the  less  going  there.  On  the  con. 
trary,  your  prohibition  may  have  the  eficct  of  bringing  l^ck 
to  them  many  who  have  severed  from  them.  It  may  be  that 
the  act  in  question  is  void,  and  I  am  inclined  to  hope  so  ;  but 
till  the  parliament  itself  shall  declare  this,  no  judge,  much 
less  no  private  man,  will  declare  such  invalidity.  It  was  the 
first  powerful  reproach  they  corrupted  tlie  people  with  against 
your  majesty,  that  you  intended  to  dissolve  this  parliament, 
and  in  the  same  way,  repeal  all  the  other  acts  made  by  that 
parliament,  whereof  some  are  very  precious  to  the  people. 
As  your  majesty  has  always  disclaimed  any  such  thought, 
such  a  proclamation  now  would  confirm  all  the  jealousies  and 
fears  so  excited,  and  trouble  many  of  your  true  subjects.     I 
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conjure  your  majesty  to  refieot  seriously  before  you  carry  this 
design  any  further."* 

As  soon  as  they  heard  how  frankly  Hyde  had  spoken  to 
the  king,  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  council  expressed 
their  ccmcurrence  in  his  opinion.  With  all  his  haughtiness, 
Charles,  in  their  company,  was  wavering  and  timid ;  objec- 
tions  embarrassed  him,  and  he  usually  gave  way,  not  knowing 
what  to  answer,  or  how  to  put  an  end,  even  with  his  own 
council,  to  discussions  which  displeased  him.  After  a  few 
days  of  hesitation,  more  apparent  than  real,  the  project  was 
abandoned.  Yet  some  decisive  measure  seemed  necessary,  if 
only  to  keep  the  royalist  party  on  the  alert,  and  not  to  leave 
the  parliament,  in  this  interval  of  peace,  the  advantage  of 
engrossing  the  impatient  activity  of  men's  minds.  Some  one 
proposed,  since  the  name  of  parliament  exercised  such  an  in- 
fiuence  over  the  people,  to  assemble  at  Oxford  all  those  mem- 
bers*  of  both  houses  who  had  withdrawn  from  Westminster 
Hall,  and  thus  oppose  to  a  factious  and  broken-up  parliament, 
a  parliament  undoubtedly  legal  and  regular,  since  the  king 
would  form  part  of  it.  The  proposal  did  not  please  Charles ; 
a  parliament,  however  royalist,  was  matter  of  suspicion  and 
distaste  to  him ;  he  must  then  listen  to  its  counsels,  be  subject 
to  its  influence,  perhaps  condescend  to  its  desires  for  peace, 
and  so  compromise,  in  his  opinion,  the  honor  of  the  throne. 
The  queen's  opposition  was  still  more  decided ;  an  English 
assembly,  whatever  its  zeal  for  the  royal  cause,  could  not  fail 
to  be  adverse  to  the  catholics  and  her  favorites.  Yet  the  pro- 
posed once  known,  it  was  difHcult  to  reject  it ;  the  royalist 
party  had  received  it  with  transport  ;  even  the  council  forcibly 
urged  its  advantages,  the  subsidies  which  the  new  parliament 
would  vote  to  the  king,  the  discredit  into  which  that  at  West- 
minster would  fall,  when  it  should  be  seen  how  many  members 
had  quitted  it.  Charles,  accordingly,  despite  his  own  repus- 
nance,  assented  ;  and  such  was  the  tendency  of  public  feel- 
ing, that  the  intention  of  dissolving  a  rebellious  parliament 
hf^  for  its  sole  effect  the  formation  of  a  second  parliament.f 

The  measure  at  first  caused  some  anxiety  in  London ;  it 
was  known  that  the  royalist  party  were  at  the  same  time  re- 

*  Clarendon,  Memoini,  306. 

t  Part  Hiat,  iii.,  194.    The  royal  proclamation  conroking  th»  par- 
liament at  Oxford,  bears  date  22d  of  December,  1643. 
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newiiig  tlieir  attempts  in  the  city ;  that  it  was  in  contemplati- :; 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  directly  with  the  citizens,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  parliament ;  that  the  basis  of  this  treaty 
was  already  agreed  upon,  amongst  others  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  loans  effected  in  the  city,  the  interest  upon  which  was 
very  irregularly  paid  by  parliament,  and  which  the  king  rea- 
dily offered  to  guarantee  the  prompt  liquidation  of.*  Out  of 
London,  another  plot  was  also  discovered,  formed  it  is  said  by 
the  moderate  party  and  a  few  obscure  independents,  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  of  the  Scots  into  England,  and  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  presbyterians,f  no  matter  at  what  price.  The 
commons,  lastly,  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  oldest  and  per- 
haps most  useful  of  their  leaders  :  Pym  had  just  expired  (Dec. 
8),  after  a  few  days'  illness — a  man  of  a  reputation  less  bril- 
liant than  that  of  Hampden,  but  who,  both  in  private  delibe- 
rations and  in  public  debate,  had  rendered  the  party  ser\-ice.s 
no  less  important ;  firm,  patient,  and  able  ;  skilful  in  attack- 
ing an  enemy,  in  directing  a  debate  or  an  intrigue,  in  excitinir 
the  anger  of  the  people,  and  in  securing  and  fixing  to  his 
cause  the  great  lords  who  seemed  wavering  ;%  an  indefatigable 
member  of  almost  every  committee,  the  framer  of  well  nigli 
all  the  decisive  measures  of  his  party,  ever  ready  to  undertake 
duties  which  others  avoided  as  difficult  and  troublesome  ;  in 
a  word,  regardless  of  labor,  annoyances,  wealth,  glory,  he 
placed  his  whole  ambition  in  the  success  of  his  party.  A 
little  before  his  illness,  he  published  a  justification  of  his  con- 
duct, especially  addressed  to  the  friends  of  order  and  ])cace, 
as  if  he  felt  some  regret  for  the  past,  and  in  secret  feared  lest 
he  should  be  blamed  for  the  events  of  the  future.§  But  death 
spared  him,  as  it  had  done  Hampden,  the  pain  of  going  beyond 
his  opinions,  on  the  one  hand,  or  belying  his  past  life,  on  the 
other  ;  and  far  from  malevolently  pointing  out  these  slight  in- 
dications of  doubt  in  the  last  days  of  this  veteran  of  national 
reform,  the  men  who  were  preparing  to  convert  reform  into 
revolution,  Cromwell,  Vane,  Haslerig,  were  the  first  to  show 
honor  to  his  memory :  Pym's  body  lay  for  several  days  in 
public,  either  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  people  who  cspwded  to 
view  it,  or  to  contradict  the  report  spread  by  the  royalists,  that 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  iii. ;  Milton.  Hist,  of  England,  book  lit 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  200 ;  Whitelocke,  19,        J  Clarendon,  ii,  093. 
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he  died  of  the  pedicular  disease ;  a  committee  was  ordered  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  his  fottone,  and  to  erect  a  monument 
to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  the  whole  house  attended  his 
funeral,  and  a  few  days  after,  undertook  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  amounting  to  10,000/.,  all  having  been  contracted,  as 
they  said,  in  the  service  of  his  country.* 

On  the  same  day  that  the  comESons  passed  these  resolu- 
tions, a  deputation  from  the  city  common  -council  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  lords  to  return  thanks  to  parliament  for  its 
energy,  and  the  lord  general  for  his  bravery,  to  renew  before 
it  the  oath  to  live  and  die  in  its  holy  cause,  and  to  invite  all 
the  members  to  a  grand  dinner,  in  token  of  ui^on  (Jan.  18, 
1644).t 

The  parliament  resumed  all  its  confidence.  On  the  very 
day  when  the  assembly  at  Oxford  was  to  meet  (22  Jan.), 
there  was  a  call  of  the  house  at  Westminster ;  only  twenty- 
two  lords  sat  in  the  upper  house,  but  in  the  commons  two 
hundred  and  eighty  members  answered  to  their  names,  and  of 
the  absentees  a  hundred  were  engaged  in  the  public  service 
by  order  of  parliament.^  Both  houses  resolved  that  they 
would  not  allow  their  rights  to  be  put  in  question,  and  that 
they  would  reject  with  contempt  any  correspondence  with  the 
rivals  who  were  opposed  to  them.  An  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  A  week  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  Essex 
transmitted  to  the  upper  house,  without  having  opened  it,  a 
packet  which  the  earl  of  Forth,  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
royal  army,  had  just  forwarded  to  him.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  its  contents  ;  its  report  was  prompt  and 
brief:  the  packet,  it  is  said,  contained  nothing  addressed  to 
parliament,  and  the  lord  general  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  send 
it  back.     Essex  at  once  obeyed  (1  Feb.)§ 

It  was,  indeed,  to  him  alone  that  the  despatch  was  addressed. 
Forty-five  lords,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  members  of 
the  commons,  II  assembled  at  Oxford,  informed  him  of  their 

•  Pari.  Hiat,  iii.,  186.  f  lb.,  187,  198 ;  Whitelocke,  80. 

X  Pari.  Hist.,  199;  Whitelocke,  w/ «*jp.  6  Pari.  Hiat.,  iii.,  201. 

II  The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  were  at  the  head  of 
this  list,  which  was  afterwards  augmented  by  the  names  of  five  lords 
and  twenty-three  members  of  the  lower  house,  who  were  not  at  Ox- 
ford when  the  letter  was  sent.  There  were  reckoned,  in  addition  to 
these,  twenty-two  lords  absent  on  the  king's  service,  nine  travelling 
on  the  continent,  two  in  prison  in  London,  as  royalists,  and  thirty-four 
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installation^  of  their  wishes  for  peace,  of  the  king's  favorable 
disposition,  and  urged  him  to  employ  his  influence  "  to  incline 
also  to  peace  those  whose  confidence  he  possessed."*  By 
these  words  were  designated  the  houses  at  Westminster, 
whom  Charles  persisted  in  no  longer  recognizing  as  a  par- 
liament. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  another  letter  reached  Eaaex ; 
the  earl  of  Forth  requested  a  safe-conduct  for  two  gentlemen, 
whom  he  said  the  king  wished  to  send  to  London  with  in- 
structions  relative  to  peace.  "  My  lord,"  replied  Elssex, 
"  when  you  shall  send  for  a  safe-conduct  for  those  gentlemen 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  from  his  Majesty  to  the  houses  of 
parliament,  I  shall,  with  all  cheerfulness,  show  my  willing, 
ness  to  further  any  way  that  may  produce  that  happiness  that 
all  honest  men  pray  for,  which  is  a  true  understanding  be- 
tween  his  majesty  and  his  faithful  and  only  council,  the  par- 
liament."! 

Charles  congratulated  himself  on  finding  his  adversaries  so 
impracticable,  and  that  his  party  would  thus,  at  length,  be 
reduced  to  place  all  their  hope  in  war.  But  the  assembly  at 
Oxford  was  not  of  the  same  temper  with  the  king ;  it  fully 
perceived  its  weakness,  it  had  great  doubts  as  to  die  legiti- 
macy  of  its  position — so  much  so,  that  it  had  not  dared  to  take 
the  name  of  parliament — and  it  regretted  in  secret  that  the 
king,  by  refusing  the  name  to  the  houses  at  Westminster,  had 
placed  such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace.  It  insisted  upon 
his  taking,  at  all  events,  one  step  more  in  the  way  of  concili- 
ation, in  his  offering  some  concession  calculated  to  soothe  the 
other  party.  Charles  consented  to  write  to  the  houses,  to  pro- 
pose  a  negotiation,  and  he  addressed  his  letter,  "  To  the  lords 
and  commons  of  the  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster," 
but  in  the  letter  he  spoke  of  "  the  lords  and  commons  of  the 
parliament  assembled  at  Oxford  "  as  their  equals  (March  3).^ 
A  trumpeter,  sent  by  Essex,  soon  brought  back  the  answer  of 
parliament :  it  said,  "  When  we  consider  the  expressions  in 
that  letter  of  your  majesty  we  have  more  sad  and  despairing 

members  of  the  commons  absent,  either  on  the  king's  service,  or  on 
leave,  or  from  sickness ;  in  all,  there  were  eighty-three  lords,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty- five  members  of  the  commons,  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford.— Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  218. 

•  lb.,  809.  t  lb.,  212.  J  lb.,  213. 
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thoughts  of  obtaining  peace  than  ever,  becauae  thereby,  thoae 
persons  now  assembled  at  Oxford,  who,  contrary  to  their  du^, 
have  deserted  your  parliament,  are  put  into  an  equal  conm- 
tion  with  it.  And  this  present  parliament,  convened  accord- 
ing  to  the  known  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the 
continuance  whereof  is  established  by  a  law  consented  unto 
by  your  majesty,  is,  in  effect,  denied  even  the  name  of  a  par- 
liament.  And  hereupon  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  let  you 
know,  that  we  must,  in  duty,  and  accordingly  are  resolved, 
with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  and  preserve  the  just 
rights  and  full  power  of  this  parliament"  (March  9).* 

The  assembly  at  Oxford  lost  all  hope  of  conciliation,  and 
thenceforward  regarded  itself  as  sitting  without  any  object. 
It  continued,  however,  to  meet  till  the  16th  of  April,  publish- 
ing long  and  doleful  declarations,  voting  a  few  taxes  and 
loans,f  addressing  bitter  reproaches  to  the  Westminster  par- 
liament, and  passing  repeated  resolutions  expressive  of  fidelity 
to  the  king ;  but  it  was  throughout  timid,  inactive,  and  per- 
plexed wi£  its  own  weakness,  and,  to  preserve  at  least  some 
show  of  dignity,  careful  to  display  in  presence  of  the  court 
its  anxious  desire  for  legal  order  and  peace.  The  king,  who 
had  dreaded  the  superintendence  of  such  councillors,  soon 
found  them  as  troublesome  as  useless  ;  they  themselves  were 
tired  of  their  solemn  sittings,  without  any  aim  or  result.  Af- 
ter earnest  protestations  that  he  would  continue  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  their  opinions,  Charles  pronounced  their  adjourn- 
ment (April  16)  ;X  and  scarcely  were  the  doors  closed  behind 
them,  than  he  congratulated  himself  to  the  queen  upon  being 
at  last  "  rid  of  this  mongrel  parliament,  the  haunt  of  cow- 
ardly and  seditious  motions. "§ 

The  campaign  about  to  open,  announced  itself  under  unfti- 
vorable  auspices.  Notwithstanding  the  inaction  of  the  two 
principal  armies  during  the  winter,  war  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  advantage.  In  the  north- 
west the  regiments  recalled  from  Ireland,  after  six  weeks  of 
success,  had  been  beaten  and  almost  entirely  cut  to  j>ieceB  by 
Fairfax,  under  the  walls  of  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire  ' 


o  pieces  by 
(Jmi.26).0 


Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  214.  f  lb.,  5;  Clarendon,  ii.,  677. 


t  Pari.  Hi8t.,  iii.,  243—247. 


^  Thus  he  spoke  of  them,  in  a  letter  addreaaed  to  the  queen,  dated 
BIfrch  13,  1645  ;  Ludlow,  «6. 
11  Fairfax,  71. 
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In  the  nortli,  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Le- 
ven,  had  commenced  their  march  into  England  (Jan.  19);  lord 
Newcastle  set  forward  to  meet  them,  but  in  his  absence  Fair- 
fax  had  defeated,  at  Selby  (April  11),  a  numerous  body  of 
royalists  ;*  and  to  secure  tlic  important  fortress  of  York  from 
attack,  Newcastle  had  found  himself  obliged  to  shut  himself  up 
in  it  (April  19).f  In  the  east,  a  new  army  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  was  forming  under  the  command  of  lord  Manchester 
and  Cromwell,  and  nearly  ready  to  march  wherever  the  ser- 
vice  of  parliament  might  require  its  presence.  In  the  south, 
near  Alresford  in  Hampshire,  sir  William  Waller  had  gained 
an  unexpected  victory  over  sir  Ralph  Hopton  (March  29).  A 
few  advantages  obtained  by.  prince  Rupert,  in  Nottinghamshire 
and  Lancashire,^  did  not  compensate  ibr  such  multiplied 
losses.  Want  of  discipline  and  disorder  daily  increased  in  the 
royalist  camp ;  the  honest  grow  sorrowful  and  disgusted  ;  the 
others  claimed  all  the  license  of  war  as  the  reward  of  courage 
without  virtue ;  the  king's  authority  over  his  ofRcers,  and  that 
of  the  officers  over  the  soldiers,  becoune  day  after  day  less  and 
less.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  measures  taken  were 
at  once  more  regular  and  more  energetic  than  ever.  Com- 
plaints had  often  been  made  that  the  parliament  did  not  act 
witli  promptitude,  that  none  of  its  deliberations  could  remain 
secret,  but  tliat  the  king  was  immediately  informed  of  them  all ; 
under  the  name  of  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms,  a  coun- 
cil composed  of  seven  lords,  fourteen  members  of  the  commons, 
and  four  Scottish  commissioners,  was  invested,  as  to  war,  the 
relations  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  correspondence  with 
foreign  states,  &c.,  with  an  almost  absolute  power  (Feb.  16).§ 
So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  in  some  families  that  they  denied 
themselves  one  meal  a  week,  to  give  the  value  of  it  to  parlia- 
ment ;  an  ordinance  converted  this  offering  into  a  compulsory' 
tax,  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  its  environs  (March 
26). II  Excise  duties,  till  then  unknown,  were  hnposed  upon 
wine,  cider,  beer,  tobacco,  and  many  other  commodities  (May 
16,  1643,  and  July  8,  I644).ir     The  committee  of  sequestra- 

•  Fairfax,  7S.  •  f  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  fi20. 

X  March  the  22(1  lie  abandoned  the  sic^e  of  Newark,  and  in  the  month 
of  April  fullowing,  took  Papworth,  Bolton,  and  Liverpool,  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

§  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  24r,.  ||  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,748. 

H  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  114,276. 
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tioQ  redoubled  its  severity.*  At  the  openiDg  of  the  campaign, 
parliament  had  five  armies ;  those  of  the  Scots,  of  Essex,  and 
of  Fairfax,  at  the  expense  of  th4ji,public  exchequer  ;  those  of 
Manchester  and  Waller,  supported  by  local  contributions,  col- 
lected  weekly  in  certain  counties,  which  were  also  called 
upon  to  find  recruits  when  needed.f  These  forces  amounted 
to  more  than  fifty  thousand  men,f  of  whom  the  committee  of 
the  two  kingdoms  had  the  entire  disposal. 

Notwithstanding  the  presumption  which  reigned  at  Oxford, 
great  anxiety  was  soon  manifested  there  :  the  court  was  asto- 
nished at  no  longer  receiving  from  London  any  exact  informa- 
tion, and  at  the  designs  of  parliament  being  kept  so  secret ;  all 
the  people  at  Oxford  could  learn  was  that  it  was  making  great 
preparations,  that  power  was  becoming  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  boldest  leaders,  who  talked  of  decisive  measures, 
and,  in  a  word,  that  everything  wore  a  very  sinister  aspect  for 
them.  All  at  once  a  report  spread  that  Essex  and  Waller 
were  on  their  march  to  besiege  Oxford.  The  queen,  seven 
months  gone  with  child,  at  once  declared  that  she  would  de- 
part ;  in  vain  did  a  few  members  of  the  council  venture  to 
point  out  the  ill  effect  of  such  a  resolution ;  in  vain  did  Charles 
himself  express  a  wish  that  she  should  change  her  determina- 
tion ;  the  very  idea  of  being  shut  up  in  a  besieged  town  was, 
she  said,  insupportable,  and  she  should  die  if  she  were  not 
allowed  to  retire  towards  the  west,  to  some  place  where  she 
might  be  confined,  far  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  whence  she 
could  embark  for  France  in  case  of  urgent  danger.  Furious 
at  the  suggestion  of  an  objection,  she  raved,  entreated,  wept ; 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  174,  257  ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  3, 760. 

t  The  seven  confederate  counties  of  the  east,  Essex,  SufTolk,  Norfolk, 
Hertford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  and  Ely,  were  taxed  at 
9,445/.  a  week  for  the  maintenance  of  Manchester's  army.  The  four 
counties  in  the  south,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  paid 
'2,638/.  a  week  for  the  maintenance  of  Waller's  army.  Essex's  army 
cost  the  public  treasury  30,504/.  a  month  ;  the  Scottish  army,  31,000/. 
a  month.  (Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  621.)  I  cannot  ascertain  tHe  exact  cott 
of  Fairfax's  army  ;  exerything  shows  it  was  more  irregularly  paid  than 
the  others,  and  perhaps  in  part  by  local  contributions,  and  in  part  by 
parliament.    Fairfax,  Memoirs,  pcusim. 

X  The  Scottish  army  was  21,000  strong ;  that  of  Essex,  10,500 ;  that 
of  Waller,  5,100 ;  that  of  Manchester,  14,000 ;  that  of  Fairfax,  5,000  to 
6000 ;  in  all  about  56,000.    Rushworth,  ii.,  3, 603,  621,  654 ;  Fairfax* 
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all  at  last  gave  way.  Exeter  was  chosen  as  the  phice  of  her 
retreat ;  and  towards  the  end  of  April  she  quitted  her  husband, 
whenever  saw  her  again.* 

The  news  which  had  caused  her  sc  much  terror  was  well- 
founded  ;  Essex  and  Waller  were  indeed  advancing  to  block- 
ade Oxford.  In  another  direction,  Fairfax,  Manchester,  and 
the  Scots,  were  to  meet  under  the  walls  of  York,  and  together 
lay  siege  to  it.  The  two  great  royalist  cities  and  the  two  great 
royalist  armies,  the  king  and  lord  Newcastle,  were  thus  at* 
tacked  at  once  by  all  the  forces  of  parliament.  Such  was  the 
simple  and  daring  plan  that  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms 
had  just  adopted. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  Oxford  was  almost  entirely  in- 
vested ;  the  king's  troops,  successfully  driven  from  every  post 
they  occupied  in  the  neighborhood,  had  been  obliged  to  &11 
back,  some  into  the  town,  the  rest  to  a  fortified  point,  the  only 
one  open  to  them  outside  the  walls,  north  of  the  city ;  no  help 
could  arrive  in  time  ;  prince  Rupert  was  in  the  depths  of  Lan- 
cashire,  prince  Maurice  besieging  the  port  of  Lyme,  in  Dorset- 
shire,  lord  Hopton,  at  Bristol,  occupied  in  securing  that  place 
from  the  enemy,  who  had  managed  to  efiect  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  A  reinforcement  of 
eight  thousand  men  of  the  London  militia  enabled  Essex  to 
complete  the  blockade.  The  peril  seemed  so  urgent,  that  one 
of  tlie  king's  most  faithful  councillors  advised  him  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  earl.  "  It  is  possible,"  replied  Charles,  with  in- 
dignation, *<  that  I  may  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  but  it  will  be  dead.'*  A  report,  meantime,  circulated 
in  London,  that,  not  knowing  how  to  escape,  the  king  was 
forming  the  resolution,  of  either  coming  unexpectedly  into  the 
city,  or  putting  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  lord-eeneral. 
The  alarm  of  the  commons  was  as  great  as  the  king's  mdigna- 
tion  had  been.  They  immediately  wrote  to  Essex,  "  My  lord, 
there  being  here  a  general  report  of  his  majesty  coming  to 
London,  we,  by  command  of  the  house,  desire  your  lordship  to 
use  your  best  endeavors  to  find  the  grounds  of  it;  and  if  at  any 
time  you  shall  understand  that  his  majesty  intends  to  repair 
hither,  or  to  your  army,  that  you  presently  acquaint  the  houses, 
and  do  nothing  therein  without  their  advice."    Essex  compre- 


*  Clarendon,  ii.,  7M. 
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hended  the  distrust  which  lurked  beneath  these  words.  He 
answered  :  <'  My  lord,  how  the  general  report  is  come  of  his 
majesty's  coming  to  London  is  all  unknown  to  me.  I  shall  not 
fail,  with  my  b^t  endeavors,  to  find  the  grounds  of  it ;  but 
London  is  the  likeliest  place  to  know  it,  there  being  no  speech 
of  it  in  this  army.  As  soon  as  I  shall  have  any  notice  of  his 
intention  of  repairing  to  the  parliament  or  the  army,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  give  notice  of  it ;  I  cannot  conceive  there  is  any  ground 
for  it ;  but,  however,  I  believe  I  shall  be  the  last  that  shall 
hear  of  it.'** 

A  very  different  report,  and  much  more  certain,  next  came 
by  surprise  upon  the  parliament  and  the  army  ;  the  king  had 
escaped  from  them.  On  the  8d  of  June,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  followed  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  leaving  the  duke 
of  York  and  all  the  court  in  the  place,  he  had  left  Oxford,  had 
passed  between  the  two  hostile  camps,  and  joining  a  body  of 
light  troops  who  awaited  him  north  of  the  town,  speedily  put 
himself  beyond  reach. f 

The  astonishment  was  great,  and  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate  resolution  evident.  The  siege  of  Oxford  was  now  a 
matter  of  no  object ;  the  two  armies  had  before  them  nothing 
which  required  their  joint  efforts ;  the  king,  at  liberty,  would 
soon  become  formidable ;  it  was  above  all  important  to  pre- 
vent his  rejoining  prince  Rupert. 

Essex  assembled  a  great  council  of  war,  and  proposed  that 
Waller,  less  encumbered  with  heavy  artillery  and  baggage, 
should  pursue  the  king,  while  he  himself  should  march  to- 
wards the  west  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lyme,  and  reduce  that 
part  of  the  country  to  the  power  of  parliament.  Waller  op- 
posed this  plan ;  this,  he  said,  was  not  the  destination  which 
the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  assigned  the  two 
armies,  in  the  event  of  their  separating ;  it  was  upon  him  the 
command  in  the  west  was  to  devolve.  The  council  of  war 
concurred  with  the  lord-general ;  Essex  haughtily  demanded 
submission ;  Waller  obeyed,  and  began  his  march^  but  not 
without  having  addressed  bitter  complaints  to  the  oommitteei 
of  the  contempt  with  which  the  earl  had  treated  its  instruo* 
tions4 

*  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  266 ;  the  letter  of  the  house  to  EsMX  is  diled  May 
15th,  1664,  and  his  answer  is  of  the  17th  of  May. 
t  Clarendon,  ii.,  765;  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  671. 
X  Clarendon,  ii.,  733. 
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Highly  indignant,  the  committee  at  once  brought  the  matter 
before  the  house ;  and  after  a  debate  of  which  there  remains 
no  record,  an  order  was  despatched  to  Essex  to  retrace  his 
steps,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  king,  and  to  leave  Waller  to  ad- 
vance alone  into  the  west,  as  he  should  have  done  in  the  first 
instanced 

The  earl  had  entered  upon  the  campaign  in  no  very  agreea- 
blc  mood ;  intimidated  for  awhile  by  their  perils  and  his  vic- 
tories, his  enemies  had,  during  the  winter,  recommenced 
assailing  him  with  their  suspicions,  and  creating  for  him  a 
thousand  annoyances.  Just  before  his  departure,  a  popular 
petition  had  demanded  the  reformation  of  his  army,  which  the 
commons  had  received  without  any  manifestation  of  dis- 
pleasure ;f  that  of  Waller  was  always  better  provided  for,  and 
paid  with  more  regularity  ;f  it  was  evidently  against  him, 
and  to  replace  him  in  case  of  need,  that  lord  Manchester  was 
forming  a  fresh  anny ;  at  Liondon  and  in  his  camp,  his  friends 
were  indignant  that  from  Westminster-hall,  men  ignorant  of 
warfare  should  pretend  to  direct  its  operations  and  prescribe 
to  generals  how  to  act.§  He  answered  the  committee :  "  Your 
orders  are  contrary  to  military  discipline  and  to  reason ;  if  I 
should  now  return,  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
enemy  in  all  places.  Your  innocent,  though  suspected  ser- 
vant, Essex ;"  and  continued  his  march. || 

The  amazed  conunittee  suspended  the  quarrel  and  their 
anger ;  Essex's  enemies  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough 
to  ruin  him,  nor  even  to  do  without  him ;  they  contented  them- 
selves for  the  present  with  inserting,  in  the  answer  they  sent 
him,  a  few  words  of  reprimand  for  the  tone  he  had  assumed  ;T 
and  he  received  orders  to  proceed  with  the  expedition  which 
the  preceding  message  had  enjoined  him  to  abandon.** 

The  news  received  from  Waller's  anny  had  much  to  do 
with  this  cautious  procedure.  Afler  having  vainly  pursued 
the  king,  this  favorite  of  the  committee  was  in  his  turn  me- 
naced with  impending  danger.  As  soon  as  Charles  learnt 
that  the  two  parliamentary  generals  had  separated,  and  that 
he  should  have  but  one  to  grapple  with,  he  stopped,  wrote  to 

•  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  072.  f  Whitelocke,  80. 

t  Ruahworth,  ii.,  3,  6S3;  Holies,  22.  §  Whitelocke,  7». 

II  Riishworth,  ii.,  3,  083  ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  733. 
IT  Rush  worth,  ibid.  ••  Rushworth,  ibid. 
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prince  Rupert  to  march  without  an  instant's  delay  to  the  succor 
of  York,*  and,  by  a  bold  resolution  retracing  the  road  he  had 
followed  in  his  flight  from  Oxford,  re-entered  that  city  seven- 
teen days  after  he  had  quitted  it,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  resumed  the  offensive,  while  Waller  was  seek- 
ing him  in  Worcestershire.  At  the  first  report  of  his  move- 
ments, Waller  returned  by  forced  marches,  for  he  alone  was 
lefl  to  cover  the  road  to  London  ;  and  soon  afler,  having  re- 
ceived  a  few  reinforcements,  he  advanced  with  his  wonted 
confidence  to  offer,  or,  at  least,  accept  battle.  Charles  and 
his  men,  filled  with  that  ardor  which  unexpected  success  afler 
great  peril  inspires,  were  still  more  eager.  The  action  took 
place  on  the  29th  of  June,  at  Cropredy-bridge  in  Bucking, 
hamshire,  and,  notwithstanding  a  brilliant  resistance.  Waller 
was  beaten,  even  more  completely  than  the  conquerors  them, 
selves  at  first  supposcd.l 

Good  fortune  appeared  to  give  Charles  a  daring,  and  even 
a  skill  he  had  not  hitherto  manifested.  At  ease  with  reference 
to  Waller,  he  at  once  resolved  to  march  towards  the  west,  to 
fall  with  his  whole  disposable  force  upon  Essex,  and  thus,  in 
two  blows,  destroy  the  two  armies  which  had  lately  kept  him 
almost  a  prisoner.  Essex,  moreover,  had  appeared  under  the 
walls  of  Exeter,  and  the  queen,  who  resided  there,  and  who 
had  been  confined  only  a  few  days,J  and  was  as  yet  ignorant 
of  her  husband's  success,  would  again  be  assailed  by  all  her 
fears.§  Charles  departed  two  days  afler  his  victory,  having 
first,  to  conciliate  the  people  rather  than  from  any  sincere 
wish  for  peace,  sent  from  Evesham  a  message  to  both  houses 
(dated  July  4,  1644),  in  which,  without  giving  them  the  name 
of  parliament,  he  was  profuse  of  pacific  protestations,  and 
offered  once  more  to  open  negotiations.  || 

But  just  afler  his  departure  from  Oxford,  and  before  his 
message  reached  London,  all  the  fears  of  parliament  were  dis- 
pelled ;  the  face  of  affairs  had  changed ;  Waller's  defeat  was 

*  His  letter  is  dated  June  14,  1644,  from  Tickenhall,  near  Bewdley, 
in  Worcestershire.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1819,  in  sir 
John  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  ii.,  87. 

t  Clarendon,  ii.,  744  ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  675. 

i  June  IG,  1644,  of  the  princess  Henrietta,  afterwards  dachev  of 
Orleans. 

§  Clarendon,  ii.,  751 ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  686. 

I)  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  087. 
22* 
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now  only  regarded  as  an  unimportant  accident :  parliament 
had  just  learned  that  its  generals  had  obtained  near  York  a 
most  brilliant  victory,  that  the  town  must  speedily  surrender, 
that,  in  a  word,  in  the  north  the  royalist  party  was  all  but 
annihilated. 

In  fact,  on  the  2d  of  July,  at  Marston  Moor,  between  seven 
and  ten  in  the  evening,  the  most  decisive  battle  that  had  yet 
taken  place,  had  brought  about  these  great  results.  Three 
days  before,  at  the  approach  of  prince  Rupert,  who  was  ad- 
vancing towards  York  with  twenty  thousand  men,  the  parlia- 
mentary generals  had  resolved  to  raise  the  siege,  hoping  that 
they  should  at  least  be  able  to  prevent  the  prince  throwing 
succors  into  the  besieged  city  ;  but  Rupert  defeated  their  ma- 
noBUvres,  and  entered  York  without  a  battle.  Newcastle 
strongly  urged  him  to  remain  satisfied  with  this  success ;  dis- 
cord, he  said,  was  working  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  the 
Scots  were  on  bad  terms  with  the  English,  the  independents 
with  the  presbyterians,  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  with  ma- 
jor-general Crawford  ;  if  he  must  fight,  let  him  at  least  wail 
lor  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men,  which  would 
shortly  arrive.  Rupert  scarcely  listened  to  what  he  said, 
bluntly  replying  that  he  had  orders  from  the  king,*  and  ordered 
the  troops  to  march  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  retreating. 
Thoy  soon  came  up  with  their  rear ;  both  parties  stopped, 
called  in  their  outposts,  and  prepared  for  battle.  Almost 
within  musket-shot  of  each  otiier,  separated  only  by  some 
ditches,  the  two  armies  passed  two  hours  motionless  and  in 
profound  silence,  each  waiting  for  the  otiier  to  commence  the 
attack.  "  What  ofRce  does  your  highness  destine  me  ?"  asked 
lord  Newcastle  of  the  prince.     "  I  do  not  propose  to  begin 

*  These  orders  were  contained  in  the  letter  above  mentioned,  and 
which  directed  him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  York.  It  has  been 
matter  of  frrcat  discussion'  whether  it  expressly  enjoined  prince  Rnport 
to  pivc  battle,  or  whether  he  was  left  at  liber^  to  avoid  it;  a  puerile 
qucMtion  ;  for,  assuredly,  if  Rupert  had  thought  with  Newcastle,  that 
a  battle  ought  not  to  be  risked,  he  would  have  been  wrong  in  obey  ins; 
orders  given  at  a  distance  and  on  mere  speculation.  Besides,  notwith- 
standing what  Mr.  Rrodie  and  Mr.  Lingard  have  recently  said  on  this 
subject  (Hist,  of  the  British  Empire,  iii.,  447;  Hist,  of  England,  x., 
2r)j),  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  king's  letter  contained  a  po- 
sitive order  :  it  is  evidently  written  in  the  conviction  that  the  siege  of 
York  could  not  be  raised  without  a  battle,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  that 
it  speaks  of  a  victory  as  indispensable. 
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on  before  to-morrow,"  Yeplied  Rupert,  "  you  can  re- 
then.''  Newcastle  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
).  He  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  a  volley  of  mus- 
nfi>rmed  him  that  the  battle  was  beginning  ;  he  imme- 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action,  without  assuming 
unand,  at  the  head  of  a  few  gentlemen,  offended  like 
with  the  prince,  and  like  hmi  acting  as  volunteers. 
r  moments  the  moor  was  the  scene  of  utter  disorder ; 
armits  met,  dashed  into  each  other's  ranks,  got  mixed 
her  in  mere  confusion  ;  parliamentarians  and  royalists, 
and  infantry,  officers  and  soldiers,  wandered  about 
>  field  of  battle  alone  or  in  bemds,  asking  for  orders, 
their  divisions,  fighting  when  they  met  an  enemy,  but 
vat  general  design  or  result.  First  of  all,  the  right 
the  parliamentarians  was  routed ;  next,  broken  and 
ruck  by  a  vigorous  charge  of  the  royalists,  the  Scot- 
^alry  dispersed  ;  Fairfax  vainly  endeavored  to  keep 
j;ether ;  they  fled  in  all  directions,  crying,  "  Bad  luck 
ve  are  undone !"  and  they  spread  the  news  of  their 
N>  rapidly  through  the  country,  that  from  Newark  a 
;er  carried  it  to  Oxford,  where,  for  some  hours,  bon- 
re  bummg  to  celebrate  the  supposed  triumph.  But 
ming  from  the  pursuit,  the  royalists,  to  their  great 
,  found  the  ground  they  had  previously  occupied  in 
5S8ion  of  a  victorious  enemy ;  while  the  Scottish  cavalry 
ing  before  them,  their  right  wing,  although  command- 
upert  himself,  had  undergone  the  same  fate  ;  after  a 
struggle,  they  had  yielded  before  the  invincible  de- 
ion  of  Cromwell  and  his  squadrons ;  Manchester's 
completed  their  defeat ;  and  satisfied  with  having 
d  the  prince's  horse,  Cromwell,  skilful  in  rallying  his 
d  returned  immediately  to  the  field,  to  make  sure  of 
>Ty  ere  he  thought  of  celebrating  it.  After  a  moment's 
n,  the  two  armies  resumed  the  ccmflict,  and  at  ten 
not  a  royalist  remained  on  the  field,  except  three 
1  slain  and  sixteen  hundred  prisoners.* 
rt  and  Newcastle  re-entered  York  in  the  middle  of  the 
dthout  speaking  to,  without  seeing  one  another;  as 

iworth,  ii.,  3,  631—640;  Clarendon,  ii.,  753;  Ludlow,  53; 
M,  &c. ;  Hutchinson,  Memoirs  (1808),  205  ;  Carte's  Letteii> 
lillie's  Letters,  ii.,  36,  40. 
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soon  as  they  arrived,  they  exchanged  messages :  the  prince 
sent  word  to  the  earl :  *<  1  have  resolved  to  depart  this  morn- 
ing with  my  horse  and  as  many  foot  as  are  left ;"  "I  am 
going  forthwith  to  the  sea-side,"  replied  Newcastle,  "  to  depart 
for  the  continent."  Each  kept  his  word ;  Newcastle  embarked 
at  Scarborough,  Rupert  marched  towards  Chester,  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  and  York  capitulated  in  a  fortnight  (July 
16).» 

The  independent  party  were  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  and  hope; 
it  was  to  their  chiefs,  to  their  soldiers  this  brilliant  success 
was  due  ;  Cromwell's  ability  had  decided  the  victory  ;  for  the 
iirst  time  the  parliamentary  squadrons  had  broken- the  royalist 
squadrons,  and  it  was  the  saints  of  the  cavaliers  of  Cromwell 
who  had  done  this.  They  and  their  general  had,  on  the  ven- 
field  of  battle,  received  the  surname  of  Ironsides,  Prince 
Rupert's  own  standard,  publicly  exhibited  at  Westmia»ier. 
attested  their  triumph  ;f  and  they  might  have  sent  to  parlia- 
ment more  than  a  hundred  flags  taken  from  the  enemy,  if,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  they  had  not  torn  them  in  pieces  to  decorate 
their  helmets  and  arms.  J  Essex,  indeed,  had  conquered  twice, 
but  us  if  by  constraint,  to  save  the  parliament  from  impend- 
ing destruction,  and  with  no  other  effect ;  the  saints  sought 
the  battle,  and  were  not  afraid  of  victory.  Were  the  Scots 
who  had  shown  such  cowardice  on  this  great  day,  theucelbrth 
to  pretend  to  subject  them  to  their  presbyterian  tyranny  ? 
Would  peace  be  any  longer  spoken  of  as  necessary  ?  Vic- 
tory and  liberty  alone  were  necessary ;  it  was  essential  t-) 
achieve  these,  at  whatever  price,  and  carry  out  to  its  full 
extent  tliat  blessed  reform  so  often  endangered  by  interested 
or  timid  men,  so  often  saved  by  the  arm  of  the  Lonl.  Every- 
where was  this  language  heard  ;  everywhere  did  indepomi- 
ents,  freethinkers,  or  fanatics,  citizens,  preachers,  or  soldiers, 
give  cmpliatic  utterance  to  their  excitement  and  their  wishes ; 
and  everywhere  was  heard  the  name  of  Cromwell,  himself 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  755. 

t  In  tho  middle  of  the  standard  was  a  lion  couchant,  and  behind  him 
a  mastiff  bitine  at  him ;  from  the  mastiff's  mouth  came  a  streamer,  on 
which  was  to  be  read,  Kimbolton  ;  at  its  feet  were  aevend  little  dcMji, 
beneath  whose  jaws  was  written,  Pym^  Pym,  Pym  ;  from  the  lion** 
own  jaws  proceeded  these  words  :  quousque  tandem  abutere  patientiA 
nostra  ?— Rushworth.  ii.,  3,  G35. 

X  Rush  worth,  ii.,  3,  035. 
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beyond  all  others  vehement  in  his  expressions,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  passed  for  the  most  skilful  in  the  contrivance 
of  deep  designs.  **  My  lord,"  said  he  one  day  to  Manchester, 
in  whom  the  party  still  reposed  confidence,  "  be  wholly  one 
of  us ;  talk  no  more  of  holding  ourselves  open  to  peace,  of 
keeping  on  terms  with  the  lords,  of  fearing  the  refusal  of 
parliament ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  peace  and  the  lords  ? 
Nothing  will  go  on  right  till  you  call  yourself  plain  Mr.  Mon- 
tague  ;  if  you  bind  yourself  to  honest  folk,  you  will  soon  be 
at  the  head  of  an  army  that  will  give  laws  to  king  and  parlia. 
ment  too."* 

With  all  the  audacity  of  his  hopes,  Cromwell  himself  had 
no  idea  how  near  the  triumph  of  his  party  was,  nor  how 
hard  a  fiite  was  shortly  to  befall  that  adversary  whom  he  most 
dreaded. 

Elssex  had  advanced  further  and  further  into  the  west, 
encouraged  by  easy  victories,  and  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
gathering  behind  him.  In  three  weeks  he  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Lyme,  taken  Weymouth,  Barnstaple,  Tiverton, 
Taunton,  and  dispersed,  almost  without  a  blow,  the  royalist 
troops  who  attempted  to  stop  him.  As  he  approached  Exeter, 
the  queen  sent  to  request  a  safe-conduct  to  go  to  Bath  or  Bris- 
tol, for  the  purpose  of  regaining  her  strength  after  her  confine, 
ment.  "  If  your  majesty,"  he  replied,  "  pleases,  I  will  not 
only  give  you  a  safe-conduct,  but  will  wait  upon  you  myself, 
to  London,  where  you  may  have  the  best  advice  and  means 
for  restoring  your  health ;  but  as  for  either  of  the  other  places, 
I  cannot  obey  your  majesty's  desire  without  directions  from 
the  parliament."!  Seized  with  fear,  the  queen  fled  to  Fal- 
mouth, where  she  embarked  for  France  (July  14),  and  Essex 
continued  his  march.  He  was  still  in  sight  of  Exeter  when 
he  heard  that  the  king,  havhig  defeated  Waller,  was  rapidly 
advancing  against  him,  collecting  on  the  way  all  the  forces 
he  could  command.  A  council  of  war  being  immediately 
called,  it  was  put  to  the  question  whether  they  should  go  on 
and  entrench  themselves  in  Cornwall,  or  return,  seek  the  king, 
and  offer  him  battle.  Essex  was  of  the  latter  opinion,  but 
several  of  the  officers,  among  others  lord  Roberts,  the  friend 
of  sir  Harry  Vane,  possessed  in  Cornwall  large  estateSi  of 

*  Holies,  Memoirs,  18  ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  841. 
t  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  081 ;  Whitclocke,  93. 
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which  the  rents  were  long  in  arrear,  and  they  had  relied  upoo 
this  expedition  to  obtain  payment  from  their  tenants ;  they 
therefore  opposed  any  idea  of  going  back,  maintaining  that 
the  people  of  Cornwall,  oppressed  by  the  royalists,  would  rise 
at  the  approach  of  the  army,  and  that  Essex  would  thus  have 
the  honor  to  dispossess  the  king  of  this  county,  hitherto  his 
firmest  support.*     Essex  allowed  himself  to  he  persuaded, 
and,  having  sent  to  London  for  reinforcement,  entered  the 
defiles  of  Cornwall.     The  people  did  not  rise  in  his  favor, 
provisions  were  scarce,  and  tlie  king  was  already  close  upon 
him.     He  wrote  again  to  London,  to  say  that  his  situation 
was  becoming  perilous,  that  it  was  essential  for  Waller  or 
some  one  else,  by  making  a  diversion  on  the  rear  of  the  king's 
army,  to  give  his  an  opportunity  of  escape.     The  committee 
of  the  two  kingdoms  made  a  great  clamor  about  his  misfor- 
tune, and  seemed  filled  with  vast  zeal  to  aid  him;  public 
prayers  were  directed  (Aug.  13)  ;f  orders  to  meet  his  wishes 
were  given  to  Waller,  Middleton,  even  to  Manchester,  who 
had  returned  from  the  north  with  a  portion  of  his  army  ;  these 
in  their  turn  manifested  the  utmost  ardor :  "  Let  nraney  and 
men  be  sent  to  me,"  wrote  Waller,  "  God  is  witness,  'lis  not 
my  fuult  I  do  not  advance  more  quickly ;  may  infamy  and  the 
blood  that  is  spilt  rest  on  the  heads  of  those  who  lay  obstruc- 
tions in  my  way.     If  money  cannot  be  had,  I  will  march 
without  it."     But  he  did   not   march.     Middleton    held  the 
same  language,  put  himself  in  motion,  and  stopped  at  the  fir-t 
obstacle.     No  corps  at  all  was  detached  from  Manchester's 
army.t     Rcassur^  by  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor,  the  in- 
dcpcnaent  leaders,  Vane,  St.   John,  Ireton,  Cromwell,  were 
delighted  to  purchase  by  a  signal  check  the  ruin  of  their 
enemy. 

They  did  not  imagine  that  at  that  very  moment,  and  in 
his  utter  distress,  Essex  held,  perhaps,  their  fate  in  his  hands. 
On  the  6th  of  August,  a  letter  from  the  king  was  delivered  to 
him  at  his  head-quarters  at  Lestwithiel,  full  of  expressions  of 
esteem' and  promises,  urging  him  to  give  peace  to  his  countr\*. 
Lord  Beauchamp,  the  earl's  nephew,  was  the  bearer  of  the 
message  ;  several  colonels  in   his  army  seemed  favorable  to 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  7r.7 ;  Rushworth,  ii..  3,  6W. 

t  RushworMi.  ii.,  3.  (ii)7.     \  Liullow,  Mcmoir«,55 ;  Whitelockc,  101. 
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It.*  "  I  shall  give  no  answer,"  said  Essex.  "  I  have  only 
one  advice  to  give  the  king  ;  it  is,  to  return  to  his  parliament.'' 
Charles  did  not  persist ;  perhaps  even,  notwithstanding  the 
disaster  at  Marston  Moor,  he  did  not  altogether  desire  the  in- 
tervention of  such  a  mediator ;  but  peace,  in  those  about  him, 
had  more  earnest  partisans ;  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
examination  gained  upon  the  royalists ;  the  royal  name  no 
longer  exercised  its  former  empire  over  them,  and  in  their 
meetings  many  officers  freely  discussed  public  affairs  and  the 
king's  conduct.  Persuaded  that  Essex  had  only  rejected  the 
proposed  negotiation  because  the  king's  promises  seemed  to 
him  without  adequate  guarantee,  they  resolved  to  ofier  him 
their  own,  and  to  invite  him  to  an  interview  with  them.  Lord 
Wilmot  and  lord  Percy,  commanders  of  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, were  at  the  head  of  this  design ;  the  one  daring,  intel- 
lectual, an  inveterate  drinker,  and  beloved  by  the  army  for 
the  jovial  affability  of  his  temper ;  the  other  cold  and  haughty, 
but  bold  in  speech,  and  keeping  a  good  table,  which  many  of 
the  officers  shared.  Informed  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  a 
letter  which  was  circulating  in  their  name,  Charles  was  ex- 
ceedingly  angry ;  but  the  intention  pleased  even  those  men 
who  blamed  the  means.  The  king,  not  daring  to  forbid,  made 
up  his  mind  to  approve  of  it ;  the  letter  became  an  official  act, 
authorized  by  him  and  signed  by  prince  Maurice  and  the  earl 
of  Brentford,  general-in-chicf  of  the  army,  as  well  as  by  its 
first  authors  ;  a  trumpeter  conveyed  it  to  the  enemy's  camp 
(Aug.  9).  "  My  lords,"  replied  Essex,  "  in  the  beginning  of 
your  letter  you  express  by  what  authority  you  send  it ;  I, 
having  no  authority  from  the  parliament,  who  have  em- 
ployed me,  to  treat,  cannot  give  way  to  it  without  breach  of 
trust.  My  lords,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  Essex."  So  dry 
a  refusal  greatly  piqued  the  royalists ;  all  idea  of  negotiation 
was  abandoned ;  Wilmot  and  Percy  were  deprived  of  their 
commands,  and  hostilities  took  their  course.f 

Essex  soon  found  himself  in  a  desperate  position ;  he  fought 
every  day,  but  only  to  fall  every  day  into  greater  danger ;  his 
soldiers  were  getting  weary  of  the  contest,  conspiracies  were 

•  Among  others,  colonel  Wcarc  and  colonel  Batler;  Rushworth,  ii., 
3,  710. 

t  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  691—697  ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  777. 
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forming  iii  lltelr  rmkn  ;*  the  kin^  <!rrw  His  lirwT*  clowr  iu)d 
(:lM«r  around  li[m,5nH  ciTCtcH  wloubtnoncverj^  -=''  ^  r'*^  *y 
tiLC"  carV»  rtivulr^  htul  not  B|ifl0fr  enpugli  to  <. 

Uiero  scurwjly  rttmaioed  to  him  any  Irr  -  -      - 

the  iit^Qy  the  only  mciuifl  hy  which  Jw  i 

in  ftiiort,  ttt  the  latltir  t-n^   ^    \ 

closely  t^Hil  &v(n  ill*  til  ' 

KC*4^  all  that  pa&sed  in  h 

ordeira  to  tho  cavalry,  c- 

makr  th^ir  way,  a:*  liu^  tnigiiU  Uiriju;i;h  Ui(^   i^ir  my  i(   fu5! 

anil   set  oat    himself  with    ihe   infantry   fjr   Foi^ty   Uaftvii 

Favored  by  niffhl  and  a  fog,  thr  cavalry  wuccwdccl  in 

iKstwcen  two  royalist  diviKicina  ;  bnl  tfir  infantry,  *t] 

abng  narrow  and  miry  n^dh,  puravied  by  Iht  wboli* 

king  ft  anny,  compelled  to  abandon  at  every  *t^p  cixntioti  and 

ba^^fagc,  nt  Irwt  losit  all  hope  of  mfciy ;  ihf^ro  wa*  «  griv^mj 

dcairo  exprp»*«ti  lr>  capitulat^i.     Drjt'^ctH,  |M*rpl^xpil,  aiixioi» 

to  avoid  srt  drep  a  hunuliniioo,  E  ^ui  ooamittin^  ttny 

one,  attfudrd  udy  by  t^vo  office rn/j  ■  y  <^  untied  tbn 

gai(M?d  iJm*  codMt,  and  cnibarlied  tn  a  tp»(mcI  w"  ' 

Plyn*onth,  leaving  hin  nrmy  und<;r  the  w 

As  Mon  a,i  hi»  U(*piLrturv  wa^  known,  SklppeR  oalM 
council  of  war :  "  Oentl*?moii,**  *iitd  ho,  **  you  see  our  ^tnifri 
(uid  *jmo  chief  officers  have  thotight  fit  to  Wv+>  u**  and 
horiitLi  are  gijt  away;  w<i  are  left  done  tiptm  oJr  fMrnt' 
That  which  I  propouod  to  you  Ey  thw,  ihai  \ko  bavb^  ti 
j*amct  c:ouni£«  as  0»r  horsi^  h«d,  and  ihe  sain*  God  to  an^ti 
US,  may  irmhe  thfl  samr  triiil  of  oitr  i!>rtunr)tv,  and  vnAffiVi 
to  make  our  way  through  our  <*nemii??<,  ajt  thry  havp  dfFO 
and  ttoofiunt  it  toter  to  die  with  honor  and  faitbfuhiti^,  tid 
to  livf*  dishonorrnhle/'  But  Skippon  did  not  comtnunjcafe  li 
own  h<irc*ii<m  to  the  rounctl ;  many  oflinotflj  bravo  ajid  flifthfi 
sohlierst^  but  prtwhytiirianis,  mod*?nit4J  (nt;n  lika  EtMcx.  w 
hkir  htm,  Borrow fal  and  diftpirited.     The  khi^  y\  \ii 

a  L'fijiitulation  nn  Ainhopod-for  terniJ?;  he  onl;.  i   tli  ^ 

surrender  of  the  artillery,  anwnunitton  and  an;w;   iJI  ihr 

'  Hiwhwiifth,  ii,,  3,  i^Bjt. 

t  Sir  Jotm  Merrick,  wlio  rotfimnikU-tl  tli^  v^\[\t«ty^  wid  lo 
hjm^utf,  wLfj  hid  indue^d  Fjmesx  U  <rutvT  CurawU], 

J  RtiihwoKH,  i„  »»  70S ;  CiiVeadon,  «.,  787  ;  )|(rbltal^k(^,  DO. 
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troops,  officers,  and  soldiers  were  to  retain  their  liberty,  and 
were  even  to  be  conducted  in  safety  to  the  next  parliamentary 
quarten.  These  conditions  were  accepted  (Sept.  1);  and, 
under  the  eaoort  of  some  royalist  horse,  the  parliamentarian 
bftttalioDS  traversed,  without  a  general,  without  arms,  the 
oounties  which  they  had  just  marched  through  as  conquerors.* 

Meantime,  Essex  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  sent  an  account 
to  parliament  of  his  disaster.  "  It  is  the  greatest  blow,"  he 
wrote,  <*that  ever  befel  our  party;  1  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  come  to  the  trial ;  such  losses  as  these  must  not  be 
smothered  up."t  A  week  after,  he  received  from  London  this 
reply  : —  • 

**  My  lord,  tlic  committee  of  both  kingdoms  having  ac- 
Quainted  the  houses  of  parliament  with  your  lordship's  letter 
from  Plymouth,  they  have  commanded  us  to  let  you  know 
that  as  they  apprehend  the  misfortune  of  that  accident,  and 
submit  to  God's  pleasure  therein,  so  their  good  affections  to 
your  lordship,  and  their  opinion  of  your  fidelity  and  merit  in 
the  public  ser\'icc  is  not  at  all  lessened.  And  they  are  re- 
solved  not  to  be  wanting  in  their  best  endeavors  for  repair- 
ing of  this  loss,  and  drawing  together  such  a  strength  under 
yourf  command  as  may,  witli  the  blessing  of  God,  restore  our 
affairs  to  a  better  condition  than  they  are  now  in,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  written  to  the  earl  of  Manchester  to  march 
witli  all  ]X)88ible  s})eed  towards  Dorchester,  with  all  the  forces 
he  can  of  horse  and  foot.  Sir  William  Waller  is  likewise 
ordered  to  niarcli  speedily  unto  Dorchester,  with  all  his  horse 
and  f(x)t.  The  houses  have  appointed  six  thousand  foot^anns, 
five  hundred  jmirs  of  pistols,  and  six  thousand  suits  of  clothes, 
shirts,  &c.,  to  meet  your  lordship  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  arm- 
ing and  encouragement  of  your  forces.  And  they  are  confi. 
dent  your  lordship's  presence  in  these  parts  for  bringing  the 
forces  together  into  a  Ixxly,  and  disposing  of  tlicm,  will  very 
much  conduce  to  the  public  advantage." 

The  surprise  of  tlie  carl  was  extreme ;  he  expected  im» 

•  Riishworth,  ii.,  3,  7(H— TiK);  Clarendon,  ut  tup. 

t  E8sex*8  letter  to  sir  Philip  Staplcton,  in  Kushworth,  ii.,  3,  703. 

X  In  Ruithwnrth  (ii.,  3,  7(iS),  we  read  :  "  under  their  command,"  but 
in  the  Parliamentary  History  the  text  is,  **  under  your  command,"  and 
I  have  adopted  thin  as  by  far  the  moat  probable.  The  letter  it  dated 
Sept  7, 1G44. 
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pcochmcnt,  or  at  least  bitter  reproaches ;  but  his  fidelity,  so 
recently  proved,  the  very  extent  of  the  disaster,  the  necessity 
of  producing  an  ciFect  on  the  enemy,  induced  the  wavering 
to  rally  round  his  partisans  on  this  occasion,  and  his  adver- 
saries liad  resolved  to  abstain  from  attacking  him.  Essex, 
embarrassed  by  his  misfortune  and  his  fault,  no  longer  seemed 
to  them  dangerous  ;  they  knew  him  well,  and  foresaw  that  ere 
long,  to  save  liis  dignity  such  violent  shocks  as  these,  he  would 
withdraw  from  public  life.  Till  then,  by  treating  him  with 
honor,  they  obtained  credit  for  themselves ;  they  escaped  an 
inquiry,  wliicli  they  might  have  found  disagreeable,  into  the 
real  cause  of  his  defeat ;  and,  lastly,  the*  favorers  of  peace 
would  now  bo  necessitated  to  make  a  new  efibrt  for  war.  Skil- 
ful  as  earnest,  the  independent  leaders  remained  silent,  and  the 
parliament  appeared  unanimous  in  sustaining  this  great  reverse 
with  dignity. 

Its  activity  and  the  firmness  of  its  attitude  at  first  slack- 
ened the  king's  movements ;  he  addressed  a  pacific  message 
to  the  house,  and  for  three  weeks  contented  himself  with 
appearing  before  a  few  ])laces,  Plymouth,  Lyme,  Portsnx>uth, 
which  did  not  surrender.  But  towards  the  end  of  September 
he  learnt  that  Montrose,  who  had  long  since  promised  him 
civil  war  in  Scotland,  had  at  last  succeeded,  and  was  already 
obtaining  one  triumph  after  another.  After  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  disguised  as  a  servant  and  followed  only  by 
two  companions,  Montrose  had  crossed  on  foot  the  borders  of 
Scotland  and  proceeded  to  Strathem,  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
Patrick  Graham  of  Inchbrachie,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Highlands,  to  await  there  the  landing  of  the  Irish  auxiliaries 
whom  Antrim  was  to  send  him.  By  day  he  hid  himself;  at 
night  he  traversed  the  surrounding  mountains,  collecting  in 
person,  from  place  to  place,  infonnation  from  his  adherents. 
The  news  soon  reached  him  that  the  Irish  troops  had  landed 
(July  8),  and  were  advancing  into  the  country,  pillaging  and 
ravaging,  but  not  knowing  whither  to  proceed,  and  seeking  the 
general  wlio  had  Ijcen  promised  them.  They  were  on  the  con- 
fines of  At  hoi,  when  Montrose,  with  a  single  attendant,  sud- 
denly appeared  in  their  cjmip,  dressed  as  a  Flighlander.  They 
at  once  acknowledged  him  their  chief.  At  the  news  of  Ids 
arrival  several  clans  joined  him ;  without  losing  a  moment, 
he  led  them  to  l)attle,  rMjuiring  everything  from  their  cou- 
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rafe,  giving  up  everything  to  their  licentious  rapacity ;  and  in 
a  fortnight  he  had  gained  two  battles  (at  Tippermuir,  Sept.  1, 
and  at  Dee  bridge,  Sept.  12),  occupied  Perth,  taken  Aberdeen 
by  storm,  raised  most  of  the  northern  clans,  and  spread  fear  to 
the  very  gates  of  Edinburgh. 

On  hearing  this  news,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  the 
disaster  of  Marston  Moor  was  repaired,  that  parliament  would 
soon  find  in  the  north  a  powerful  adversary,  and  that  he  him- 
self might  without  fear  proceed  to  follow  up  his  successes  in 
the  south.  He  resolved  to  march  upon  London,  and  to  give 
his  expedition  a  popular  and  decisive  appearance,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure,  a  proclamation,  sent  forth  in  every 
direction,  invited  all  his  subjects  in  the  south  and  east  to  rise 
in  arms,  choose  officers  for  themselves,  and  joining  him  on  his 
way,  march  with  him  to  summon  the  parliament  at  length  to 
accept  peace.* 

But  parliament  had  token  its  measures :  already  the  com- 
bined troops  of  Manchester,  Waller,  and  Essex  covered  Lon- 
don on  the  west ;  never  had  parliament  possessed,  upon  one 
point,  so  great  an  army ;  and  at  the  first  report  of  the  king's 
approach,  it  was  augmented  by  five  regiments  of  the  London 
militia,  under  the  command  of  sir  James  Harrington.  At  the 
same  time,  new  taxes  were  imposed ;  the  commons  ordered 
that  the  king's  plate,  till  then  preserved  in  the  Tower,  should 
be  melted  down  for  the  public  service.  When  at  last  it  was 
known  that  the  two  armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other,  the 
shops  were  closed,  the  people  rushed  to  the  churches,  and  a 
solemn  fast  was  ordained,  to  conciliate  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
on  the  coming  battle. f 

In  the  camp  as  in  the  city,  it  was  daily  expected :  Essex 
alone,  ill,  despondent,  remained  inactive  in  London,  though 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  army.  Informed  of  his 
non-departure,  parliament  charged  a  joint  committee  to  wait 
on  him  and  renew  the  assurance  of  its  trusting  affection.  Es- 
sex thanked  the  committee,  but  did  not  join  his  army. J  The 
battle  was  fought  without  him,  on  the  27th  of  October,  at 
Newbury,  almost  on  the  same  ground  on  which,  the  year  be- 

•  The  proclamation  is  dated  from  Chard,  September  30th,  1644 ; 
Rushwortii,  ii.,  3,  715. 

t  Ruflhworth,  ii.,  3,  719—720;  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  294,  203,  308. 
t  Whitelocke,  lfJ9  ;  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  295. 
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fore,  on  his  return  from  Gloucester,  he  had  so  gloriously  con- 
quered.  Liord  Manchester  commanded  in  his  absence.  The 
action  was  long  and  desperate ;  Essex's  soldiers  in  particular 
perfonned  prodigies  ;  at  the  sight  of  the  cannon  thoy  had 
recently  lost  in  Cornwall,  they  rushed  fiercely  on  the  royal 
batteries,  recovered  their  artillery,  and  brought  it  back  to  their 
own  lines,  embracing  tlie  guns  in  the  transport  of  their  joy. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  some  of  Manchester's  regiments  suffered 
a  severe  check.  For  awhile,  both  parties  claimed  the  victory ; 
but,  next  mommg,  the  king,  renouncing  his  project  against 
London,  commenced  his  retreat,  and  proceeded  to  Oxford  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters.* 

Meantime  parliament  said  very  little  about  its  triumph  ;  no 
public  thanks  were  oiTored  up,  and  the  day  after  the  news  of 
the  battle  reached  London,  the  monthly  fast,  observed  by  both 
houses,  took  place,  as  usual  ^Nov.  30, 1644),  as  if  there  were 
no  subject  for  rejoicing.  The  public  were  astonished  at  so 
much  coldness.  Disagreeable  rumors  began  to  circulate ;  the 
victorj',  it  was  said,  might  have  been  far  more  decisive  ;  but 
discord  reigned  among  the  generals ;  they  had  suffered  the 
kinj^  to  retreat  without  impediment,  almost  in  the  very  face 
of  the  army,  in  a  bright  moonlight,  when  the  least  movement 
might  have  prevented  it.  It  was  mucli  worse  when  the  news 
came  that  the  king  had  just  re-ap})eared  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newbury,  that  he  had,  without  interruption,  removed  his 
artillery  from  Donnington  castle  (Nov.  9),f  and  even  offered  to 
renew  the  battle,  without  the  parliamentary  army  quitting  its 
inaction.  The  clamor  became  general ;  the  house  of  com- 
mons ordered  an  iiujuiry  ;  Cromwell  only  waited  for  this 
op|)ortunily  to  break  out :  "  It  is  to  the  earl  of  Manchester," 
he  said,  **  all  the  blame  is  to  be  imputed  ;  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Marston  M(K»r,  he  is  afraid  to  conquer,  afraid  of  a 
great  and  decisive  success ;  but  now,  when  the  king  was  last 
near  Ncwburj',  nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than 
entirely  to  destroy  his  army ;  I  went  to  the  general,  I  showed 
him  evidently  how  this  could  be  done,  I  desired  his  leave  to 
make  the  attack  with  my  own  brigade ;  other  officers  urged 
this  with  me,  but  he  obstinately  refused ;  saying  only,  that  if 

•  Whitelocke,  109;  Clarendon,  ii.,  b-21;  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  296 ;  Rush- 
worth.  ii.,  .1,  721—730. 

t  Rush  worth,  ii.,  3,  729—732  ;  Clarendon,  ut  Mup. 
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we  were  entirely  to  overthrow  the  king's  army,  the  king 
would  still  be  king,  and  always  have  another  army  to  keep 
up  the  war ;  while  we,  if  we  were  beaten,  should  no  longer 
be  anything  but  rebels  and  traitors,  executed  and  forfeited  by 
the  law."  These  last  words  greatly  moved  parliament, 
which  could  not  endure  that  any  one  should  suggest  a  doubt 
as  to  the  legcdity  of  its  resistance.  Next  day,  in  the  upper 
house,  Manchester  answered  this  attack,  explained  his  con- 
duct, his  words,  and  in  his  turn  accused  Cromwell  of  insubor. 
dination,  of  falsehood,  nay,  of  treachery  ;  for  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  he  said,  neither  he  nor  his  regiment  appeared  at 
the  post  assigned  to  them.  Cromwell  did  not  reply  to  this 
charge,  but  only  renewed  his  own  accusations  more  violently 
than  before.* 

The  presbyterians  were  greatly  excited  ;  for  a  long  time 
past,  Cromwell  had  given  rise  to  much  alarm  in  their  minds. 
They  had  seen  him  at  first  supple  and  fawning  with  Man- 
chester, exalting  him  on  all  occasions  at  the  expense  of  Essex, 
and  acquiring,  by  degrees,  over  his  army  more  power  than  he 
himself  had.  He  had  made  it  the  refuge  of  the  independents, 
of  sectaries  of  every  class,  enemies  of  the  covenant  as  of  the 
king  ;  under  his  protection  a  fanatical  license  reigned  there ; 
each  man  talked,  prayed,  and  even  preached  according  to  his 
own  fancy  and  his  own  will.  In  vain,  to  countervail  Crom- 
well's influence,  had  they  appointed  colonel  Skeldon  Craw- 
ford, a  Scotchman,  and  rigid  presbyterian,  major-general ;  all 
that  Crawford  had  done,  as  yet,  was  to  make  an  abeurd  charee 
of  cowardice  agahist  Cromwell,  while  Cromwell,  constanUy 
occupied  in  detecting  his  adversary's  faults,  in  depreciating 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  soldiers,  in  denouncing  him  to 
parliament  and  to  the  people,  soon  rendered  him  incapable  of 
doing  any  harm.f  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  b]9the 
visible  progress  of  his  party,  he  had  openly  declared  himself 
the  protector  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  had  even  obtained 
from  parliament,  with  the  aid  of  the  free-thinkers  and  philoao- 
phers,  the  formation  of  a  committee  (Sept.  18)^  charged  to 
inquire  how  best  they  might  satisfy  the  dissenters,  or  at  letst 

•  Rushworth,  ii..  3,  732—736;  Pari.  Hiat,  iii.,  297;  Ludlow,  W; 
Clarendon,  ii.,  810;  Holies,  Memoirs,  19. 
t  Baillie's  Letters,  ii,  40. 
X  lb.,  57 ;  Journals,  Commons,  Sept  13. 
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leave  them  in  peace.  Now  he  attacked  Manchester  himself, 
never  mentioned  the  Scots  but  with  insult,  spoke  largely 
of  triumphing  without  them,  and  even  of  driving  them  out  of 
England,  if  they  attempted  to  oppress  it  in  their  turn  ;  in  a 
word,  carried  his  daring  so  far,  as  to  bring  into  question  the 
throne  itself,  the  lords,  the  whole  ancient  and  legal  order  of 
the  country.*  Alarmed  and  indignant,  the  leaders  of  the 
prcsbyterian  and  moderate  political  parties,  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners.  Holies,  Stapleton,  Merrick,  Glynn,  dec,  met 
at  Essex's  house  to  devise  means  for  defeating  so  dangerous 
an  enemy.  After  a  long  conference,  they  resolved  to  consult 
Wlutelocke  and  Maynard,  both  eminent  lawyers  and  both 
highly  res])ected  by  the  house,  and  whom  they  had  reason  to 
believe  favorable  to  their  cause.  They  were  sent  for  in  the 
name  of  the  lord-general,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
without  their  being  told  tor  what  purpose.  They  arrived 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  hour  and  the  circumstances.  After 
a  few  compliments :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  lorti  Lowden,  tlie 
Scottish  chancellor,  "you  know  very  well  that  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell  is  no  friend  of  ours,  and  since  the  advance 
of  our  army  into  England,  he  hath  used  all  underhand  and 
cunning  means  to  take  off  from  our  honor  and  merit  of  this 
kingdom ;  he  is  also  no  well- wilier  to  his  excellency,  whom 
you  and  we  all  have  cause  to  love  ond  honor;  you  know  very 
well  tlie  accord  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  union  by 
the  solenm  league  and  covenant,  and  if  any  be  an  incendiary 
between  tlie  two  nations,  how  is  he  to  be  proceeded  against  ? 
By  our  law  in  Scotland,  we  call  hun  an  incendiary  who 
kindleth  coals  of  contention  and  causeth  differences  in  the 
state,  to  the  public  damtige,  and  he  is  Ui7iqiuim  jtubUcus  hosUs 
pairicp.  Whether  your  law  be  the  same  or  not,  and  whether 
lieigenant-general  Cromwell  be  not  such  an  incendiary  as  is 
meant  by  our  term,  and  in  which  way  would  be  best  to  take 
to  proceed  against  him,  if  he  be  such  an  incendiary,  you 
know  best." 

The  two  lawyers  looked  at  each  other ;  all  were  waiting 
for  their  answer.  After  a  few  moments*  silence,  Whitelocke 
rose,  and  said :  "  I  see  none  of  this  honorable  company  is 
pleased  to  discourse  further  on  these  points,  and  I  shall  there- 

*  Whitelocke,  1 10  ;  Journals,  Lords,  Nov.  2S,  1644  ;  Clarendon,  ut 
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fore,  with  submission  to  his  excellency,  declare  humbly  and 
freely  my  opinion  upon  those  particulars  which  have  been  so 
clearly  proposed  and  opened  by  my  lord  chancellor.  The 
sense  of  the  word  <  incendiary '  is  the  same  with  us  as  his 
lordship  hath  expressed  it  to  be  by  the  law  of  Scotland ; 
whether  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  is  such  an  incendiary 
cannot  be  known  but  by  proo&  of  his  particular  words  or  ac- 
tions, tending  to  the  kindling  of  this  fire  of  contention  betwixt 
the  two  nations,  and  raising  of  differences  between  us.  I  take 
£oT  a  ground  that  my  lord-general  and  my  lords  the  commis- 
sioners of  Scotland,  being  persons  of  so  great  honor  and  au- 
thority as  you  are,  must  not  appear  in  any  business,  especially 
of  an  accusation,  but  such  as  you  shall  see  beforehand  will  be 
clearly  made  out,  and  be  brought  to  the  effect  intended.  I 
take  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  to  be  a  gentleman  of  quick 
and  subtle  parts,  and  who  hath,  especially  of  late,  gained  no 
small  interest  in  the  house  of  commons,  nor  is  he  wanting  of 
friends  in  the  house  of  peers,  nor  of  abilities  in  himself  to 
manage  his  own  part  or  defence  to  the  best  advantage.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  any  particulars  mentioned  by  his  excellency, 
nor  by  my  lord-chancellor  or  any  other,  nor  do  I  know  any  in 
my  private  observations,  which  will  amount  to  a  clear  proof 
of  such  matters  as  will  satisfy  the  house  of  comnnons  that 
lieutenant-general  Cromwell  is  an  incendiary,  and  to  be  pun- 
ished accordingly.  I  apprehend  it  to  be  doubtful,  and  there- 
fore cannot  advise  that  at  this  time  he  should  be  accused  for  an 
incendiary ;  but  rather  that  direction  may  be  given  to  collect 
such  particular  passages  relating  to  him,  and  that  this  being 
done,  we  may  again  wait  on  your  excellency,  if  you  please, 
and  upon  view  of  those  proofs  we  sliall  be  the  better  able  to 
advise  and  your  lordships  to  judge  what  will  be  fit  to  be  done 
in  tliis  matter." 

Maynard  concurred  with  Whitelocke,  adding,  that  the  word 
"  incendiary  "  was  little  used  in  English  law,  and  would  ^ve 
rise  to  great  uncertainty.  Holies,  Stapleton,  and  Memck, 
strongly  urged  their  views,  saying,  that  Cromwell  had  not  so 
much  influence  in  the  house,  that  they  would  readily  take  ii 
upon  themselves  to  accuse  him,  and  they  mentioned  facts  and 
words  which  they  said  clearly  proved  his  designs.  But  the 
Scottish  commissioners  refused  to  engage  in  the  stru^le. 
Towards  two  in  the  morning,  Maynard  andWhitelocke  retvedt 
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and  the  conference  had  no  other  result  than  to  excite  Crom- 
well to  quicken  his  steps;  for  ''some  false  brother,"  says 
Whitelocke,  probably  Whitelocke  himself,  "  informed  him  of 
what  had  passed."* 

Essex  and  his  friends  sought  another  sort  of  remedy  for  tlie 
evil  which  threatened  them  ;  all  their  thoughts  were  directed 
towards  )>eace.  The  subject  had  never  been  wholly  withdrawn 
from  the  consideration  of  parliament :  on  one  occasion  a  formal 
motion  had  produced  a  debate  and  a  division  favorable  to  peace, 
in  which  very  few  votes,  that,  indeed,  of  the  speaker  alone, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  country  (March  29)  ;f  and  once  again, 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Holland,  who  were  continually 
going  backwards  and  forwards  between  London  and  Oxford 
and  Oxford  and  London,  offered  their  mediation,  rarely  sin- 
cere, and  always  eluded,  though  with  some  embarrassment,  on 
1x)th  sides.:]:  So  many  persons  desired  peace,  that  no  one  would 
have  dared  to  show  himself  openly  opposed  to  it ;  and  for  the 
last  six  months,  a  committee  of  members  of  both  houses,  and 
of  Scotch  commissioners,  had  been  engaged  in  framing  pro. 
posals  on  I  he  subject. 

All  at  once  the  presbyterian  party  pressed  for^'ard  the  work ; 
in  a  few  days  the  proposals  were  presented  to  both  houses,  de- 
bated, and  adopted  (Nov.  8)  ;§  and  on  the  20th  of  November 
nine  commissioners  departed  to  carry  them  to  the  king.  They 
thought  he  was  at  Wallingford,  and  presented  themselves  be- 
fore that  place  ;  after  waiting  two  hours,  while  their  mission, 
their  safe-conduct,  their  retinue,  were  successively  made  the 
subjects  of  quibbling  discussion,  the  governor,  colonel  Blake, 
at  last  received  thenr  to  tell  them  that  the  king  was  gone,  and 
tliat  they  would  probably  find  him  at  Oxford.  They  wished 
to  sleep  at  Wallingford,  but  the  conversation  between  Blake 

*  Whitelocke,  117;  Wood,  Athens  Oxoniensis,  ii.,  546. 

t  On  the  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  the  offer  of  me- 
diation made  by  the  ambassador  of  Holland,  the  house  of  commons 
divided,  sixty-four  to  sixty-four :  the  speaker  gave  a  casting  vote  in  the 
negative  ;  Pari.  Hist.,  ii,,  253, 

4  The  ambassadors  of  Holland  ofTcred  the  mediation  of  the  states- 
general  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  12th  of  July,  and  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, Jn44;  the  count  d'Harcourt,  ambassador  of  France,  who 
arrived  in  London  in  July,  1044,  had  an  audience  with  parliament  on 
the  14th  of  August,  and  left  England  in  February,  1645 ;  Pari.  Hist, 
iii.,  252,  253,  27s,  285,  293,  298,  314  ;  Clarendon,  ii.,  602. 
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and  lord  Denbigh,  president  of  the  committee,  soon  became  so 
warm,  Blake's  language  so  rude,  and  the  attitude  of  his  gar- 
rison so-menacing,  that  they  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  without 
delay.  The  next  day,  on  arriving  near  Oxford;  they  stopped 
on  a  little  hill,  at  a  short  distance  mm  the  city,  and  announced 
themselves  to  the  governor  by  a  tnunpeter.  Some  hours 
passed,  and  no  answer  was  returned.  The  king,  walking  in 
his  garden,  perceived  on  the  hill  the  group  formed  by  the  com- 
missioners and  their  suite,  inquired  who  those  people  were, 
and  on  being  informed,  immediately  sent  Mr.  Killigrew  with 
orders  to  introduce  them  into  the  city,  provide  lodgings  for  them, 
and  express  his  regret  that  they  should  have  been  kept  waiting  - 
so  long.  As  they  passed  through  the  streets  of  Oxford,  under 
the  escort  of  a  few  cavaliers,  the  populace  collected  together, 
loaded  them  with  abuse,  and  even  pelted  them  with  stones 
and  mud.  Taken  to  a  miserable  inn,  they  had  scarcely  es- 
tablished  themselves,  when  a  violent  tumult  arose  near  their 
apartment;  Holies  and  Whitclocke  immediately  went  out; 
some  royalist  officers  had  entered  the  great  room,  and  were 
quarrelling  with  the  commissioners*  people,  calling  them  and 
their  masters  "wretches,"  "traitors,"  "rebels,"  and  not  suf- 
fering them  to  come  near  the  fire.  Holies  seized  one  of  the 
officers  by  the  collar,  and  roughly  shaking  him,  pushed  him 
out  of  the  room,  reproaching  him  for  his  conduct:  Whitelocke 
did  the  same ;  the  doors  of  tlio  inn  were  closed,  and  the  govern- 
or placed  a  guard  there.  In  the  evening,  several  members  of 
the  council,  Hyde  among  others,  came  to  see  the  commis- 
sioners, apologized  for  the  disturbance  which  had  taken  place, 
manifested  an  extreme  desire  to  co-operate  with  them  in  ob- 
taining peace,  and  the  king  sent  word  that  he  would  receive 
them  next  day  (Nov.  2).* 

The  audience  was  brief:  lord  Denbigh  read  the  proposals 
of  parliament  aloud,  in  presence  of  the  council  and  the  court : 
they  were  such  as  the  king  did  not  think  himself  reduced  to 
accept ;  they  required  him  to  surrender  his  power  to  the  dis- 
trust of  parliament,  his  party  to  its  vengeance.  More  than 
once  a  murmur  of  anger  broke  forth  from  among  those  present; 
at  one  time  particularly,  when  lord  Denbigh  named  prince 
Rupert  and  prince  Maurice,  who  were  standing  by,  as  ez- 

•  Whitelocke,  112  ;  Pari.  Hitt,  iii.,  310. 
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eluded  from  any  amnesty,  a  roar  of  laughter  was  on  the  lips 
of  the  courtiers  ;  but  the  king,  turning  round  with  a  severe 
look,  imposed  silence  on  all,  and  continued  to  listen  patiently 
and  gravely.  The  reading  over :  "  Have  you  power  to 
treat  ?"  asked  he  of  lord  Denbigh.  "  No,  sir ;  we  had  in 
charge  to  bring  these  propositions  to  you,  and  desire  your  an- 
swer in  writing."  "  Well,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  will  give  it 
you  as  soon  as  I  can ;"  and  the  commissioners  returned  to  their 
inn.* 

The  same  evening,  with  the  consent  of  their  colleagues, 
Holies  and  Whitelocke  paid  a  visit  to  lord  Lindsey,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  chamber,  and  an  old  friend,  whose  wounds  had 
prevented  him  from  coming  to  them.  They  had  scarcely 
been  with  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  the  king  came  in, 
and  advancing  towards  them  with  an  air  of  kindness,  said,  "  I 
am  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  you  can  bring  me  no  better  propo- 
sitions for  peace,  nor  more  reasonable  than  these  are."  "  Sir," 
replied  Holies,  **  they  are  such  as  the  parliament  thought  lit 
to  agree  on,  and  I  hope  a  good  issue  may  be  had  out  of  them." 
The  king :  **  I  know  you  could  bring  no  other  than  what  they 
would  send,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  a  little  wonder  at  some  of 
them,  j)articularly  at  the  qualifications ;  surely  you  yourselves 
cannot  think  them  to  be  reasonable  or  honorable  for  me  to 
grant."  Holies:  **  Truly,  sir,  I  could  have  wished  that  some 
of  them  had  been  otherwise  than  they  are,  but  your  majesty 
knows  that  these  things  are  all  carried  by  the  major  vote." 
The  king  :  "  I  know  tliey  are,  and  am  confident  you  who  are 
here  and  your  friends  (I  must  not  say  your  party)  in  the  house, 
endeavored  to  have  hod  them  otherwise ;  for  I  know  you  are 
wcll-willers  to  peace."  Whitelocke :  •*  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  attend  your  majesty  ofien  here  before  upon  this  errand,  and 
am  sorry  it  was  not  to  belter  effect."  The  king :  "  I  wish, 
Mr.  Whitelocke,  that  others  had  been  of  your  judgment  and 
Mr.  Holles's  judgment,  and  then,  I  believe,  we  had  a  happy 
end  to  our  difierences  before  now ;  for  my  part,  I  do  earnestly 
desire  peace ;  and  in  order  to  it,  and  out  of  the  confidence  I 
have  of  you  two  that  arc  here  with  me,  I  ask  your  opmion 
and  advice  what  answer  will  be  best  for  me  to  give  at  this 
time  to  your  proposition,  which  may  probably  further  such  a 
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peace  as  all  good  men  desire."  Holies :  <<  Your  majesty  will 
pardon  us  if  we  are  not  capable,  in  our  present  condition,  to 
advise  your  majesty."  Whitelocke :  "  We  now  by  accident 
have  the  honor  to  be  in  your  majesty's  presence ;  but  our 
present  employment  disables  us  from  advising  your  majesty, 
if  we  were  otherwise  worthy,  in  this  particular."  The  king: 
*^  For  your  abilities  I  am  able  to  judge,  and  I  now  look  not  on 
you  in  your  employments  from  the  parliament,  but  as  friends 
and  my  private  subjects,  I  require  your  advice."  HoUee :  <*  To 
speak  in  a  private  capacity,  your  majesty  sees  that  we  have 
been  very  free ;  and  touching  your  answer,  I  shall  say  furtheri 
that  I  think  the  best  answer  would  be  your  own  coming  amongst 
us."  The  king  :  "  How  can  I  come  thither  with  safety  ?" 
Holies  :  *M  am  confident  there  would  be  no  danger  to  your 
person  to  come  away  directly  to  your  parliament."  The  king: 
**  That  may  be  a  question ;  but  I  suppose  your  principals  who 
sent  you  hither  will  expect  a  present  answer  to  your  message." 
Whitelocke :  '^  The  best  present  and  the  most  satisfactory  an- 
swer,  I  humbly  believe,  would  be  your  majesty's  presence 
with  your  parliament."  The  king  :  "  Let  us  pass  by  that ; 
and  let  me  desire  you  two,  Mr.  Holies  and  Mr.  Whitelocke,  to 
go  into  the  next  room,  and  a  little  confer  together,  and  to  set 
down  somewhat  in  writing,  which  you  apprehend  may  be  fit 
for  me  to  return  as  an  answer  to  your  message,  and  that,  in 
your  judgment,  may  facilitate  and  promote  this  good  work  of 
peace."   Holies :  "  We  shall  obey  your  majesty's  command." 

They  both  went  into  another  room ;  and,  after  some  heais 
tation,  Whitelocke,  carefully  disguising  his  handwriting,  dreii^ 
up  the  opinion  the  king  had  requested  of  them ;  then,  leaving 
the  paper  on  the  table,  they  rejoined  his  majesty.  The  king 
went  by  himself  into  the  room  they  had  quitted,  look  the 
paper,  came  back  with  it,  and  then,  afler  some  conversation, 
very  gracious  on  his  part,  withdrew.  The  commissioners 
directly  returned  to  their  inn,  and  maintained  with  their 
colleagues,  a  profound  silence  as  to  what  had  passed.* 

Three  days  after  (Nov.  27),*  the  king  sent  for  the  com. 
mittee,  and,  delivering  to  lord  Denbigh  a  sealed  paper,  with- 
out superscription,  said:  "This  is  my  answer;  take  it  to 
tliose  who  sent  you."     Surprised  at  this  unusual  form,  and  at 

*  Whitelocke,  113  ;  Holies,  Mem(His,  38. 
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finding  the  king  so  obstinate  in  refusing  to  give  the  name  of 
parliament  to  the  houses  at  Westminster,  the  earl  begged 
leave  to  retire  for  a  moment  with  his  colleagues  to  deliberate 
on  what  they  should  do.  "Why  should  you  deliberate?" 
said  the  king  ;  *'  you  have  no  power  to  treat ;  you  told  me  so 
yourself  when  you  arrived,  and  I  know  you  have  had  no  post 
since."  Lord  Denbigh  insisted,  alleging  that  the  committee 
might  perhaps  have  some  observations  to  ofier  to  his  majesty. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  warmly,  "  I  will  hear  anything 
you  have  to  deliver  from  London,  but  none  of  the  fancies  and 
chimeras  taken  up  at  Oxford ;  by  your  favor,  you  shall  put 
no  tricks  on  me."  "Sir,"  replied  the  earl,  "we  are  not 
persons  to  put  tricks  upon  any  one,  much  less  upon  your 
majesty."  "  I  mean  it  not  to  you."  "  Will  your  majesty  at 
least  allow  us  to  inquire  to  whom  this  paper  is  addressed  ?" 
"  It  is  my  answer  ;  you  must  take  it,  if  it  were  a  ballad,  or  a 
song  of  Robin  Hood."  "  The  business  which  brought  us  here, 
sire,  is  of  somewhat  more  importance  than  a  ballad."  "  I 
know  it ;  but  I  repeat,  you  told  me  you  had  no  power  to  treat ; 
my  memory  is  as  good  as  yours ;  you  were  only  charged  to 
deliver  these  proposals  to  me  ;  an  honest  postillion  would  have 
done  as  well."  "  I  hope  your  majesty  does  not  take  us  for 
postillions."  "  I  do  not  say  that ;  but,  once  more,  this  is  my 
answer ;  you  must  take  it ;  I  am  not  bound  to  anything  more." 
The  conversation  became  warmer  every  moment.  Holies 
and  Pierpoint  endeavored  in  vain  to  get  the  king  to  say,  that 
he  addressed  his  message  to  the  two  chambers.  The  com- 
missioners at  last  agreed  to  receive  it  in  its  existing  form,  and 
quitted  the  presence.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Ashbumham,  the 
king's  valet-de-chambre,  came  to  them.  "  His  majesty,"  he 
said,  "  is  sensible  some  words  may  have  fallen  from  him  in 
his  passion  that  might  give  discontent ;  it  was  not  so  intended 
by  him,  and  he  desires  the  best  construction  may  be  put  upon 
it."  The  commissioners  made  protestations  of  their  respect- 
ful deference  to  the  king's  words,  and  set  out  for  London, 
accompanied  by  a  trumpeter,  authorized  to  receive  the  answer 
of  parliament  to  the  sealed  paper  of  which  they  were  the 
bearers.* 

•  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  843 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  309—312;  WhiteIocke» 
114.  Lord  Denbigh*s  report  and  Whitelocke's  narrative,  though  both 
eye-witnesses,  present  several  important  points  of  difference  here. 
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It  only  contained  the  request  of  a  safe-conduct  for  the  duke 
of  Richmond  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  by  whom  the  king 
promised  to  send,  in  a  few  days,  an  express  and  detail^ 
answer.  The  safe-conduct  was  at  once  granted ;  and  imme- 
diately upon  their  arrival  (Dec.  14),  the  two  lords  had  an 
audience  (Dec.  16).  Even  they  did  not  brins  any  answer  ; 
their  official  mission  was  limited  to  a  request  that  conferences 
should  be  opened,  and  negotiators  named  on  both  sides  to  treat 
of  peace.  But  after  delivering  this  message,  they  remained 
in  London  ;  the  report  spread  that  a  crowd  of  suspected  per- 
sons were  arriving  ;  several  members  of  the  two  houses  had 
frequent  interviews  with  the  two  lords.  The  common  council, 
in  which  the  independents  prevailed,  manifested  great  uneasi- 
ness. The  two  lords  were  requested  to  depart ;  they  still 
angered  under  frivolous  pretexts.  The  agitation  increased  ; 
the  passions  of  the  people  threatened  to  break  out  before 
party  intrigues  could  be  accomplished.  At  last,  urged  even 
by  the  friends  of  peace,  the  two  lords  returned  to  Oxford 
(Dec.  24),  and  three  weeks  after  their  departure,  it  was 
agreed  that  forty  commissioners,  twenty-three  from  the  parlia- 
ments  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  seventeen  from  the  king, 
should  meet  at  Uxbridge,  to  discuss  regularly  the  conditions 
of  a  treaty.* 

But  while  the  presbyterians  were  negotiating  peace,  the 
independents  were  preparing  war.  On  the  9th  of  December, 
the  commons  had  assembled  to  take  into  consideration  the 
sufferings  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  devise  some  remedy  for 
them.  No  one  rose  to  speak  ;  all  seemed  expecting  some'^* 
decisive  measure,  of  which  every  one  wished  to  avoid  the 
responsibility.  After  a  long  silence,  Cromwell  addressed  the 
house :  "  Now  is  the  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  hold  the 
tongue.  The  important  occasion  is  no  less  than  to  save  a 
nation,  out  of  the  bleeding,  nay  almost  dyins  condition,  the 
long  continuance  of  the  war  hath  already  reduced  it  to.  If 
we  do  not  prosecute  this  war  in  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and 
effectual  manner,  casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like 

but  they  may  be  explained  by  the  official  character  of  the  fint  of  these 
documents,  evidently  arranged  among  the  commissionen,  so  that  it 
would  suit  parliament  and  the  occasion.     Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  309. 

•  Rushworth,  ii.,  3, 844—846 ;  Pari,  ffist,  iii.,  310—390 ;  Clarendon, 
ii.,  860. 
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soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall 
make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  par- 
liament.  For  what  do  the  enemy  say,  nay,  what  do  many 
say  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament? 
Even  this,  that  the  members  of  both  houses  have  got  great 
places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into  their  hands,  and 
what  by  interest  in  parliament,  and  what  by  power  in  the 
army,  will  perpetually  continue  themselves  in  grandeur,  and 
not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own  power 
should  determine  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to  our  own 
faces  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad  behind  our  backs.  I 
am  fur  from  reflecting  on  any ;  I  know  the  worth  of  those 
commanders,  members  of  both  houses,  who  are  yet  in  power ; 
but  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience,  without  reflection  on  any, 
I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be  not  put  into  another  method,  and 
the  war  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the 
war  no  longer,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishonorable  peace. 
But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your  prudence,  not  to  insist 
ui)on  any  complaint  or  oversight  of  any  commander-in-chief 
upon  any  occasion  whatsoever ;  for  as  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be 
avoided  in  military  affairs ;  therefore,  waiving  a  strict  inquiry 
into  tlie  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the 
remedy  which  is  most  necessary  ;  and  I  hope  we  have  each 
true  Pinglish  hearts  and  zealous  affections  towards  the  general 
weal  of  our  mother  country,  so  as  no  members  of  either  house 
will  scruple  to  deny  themselves  of  their  own  private  interests 
for  the  public  good  ;  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonor  done  to 
them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this 
weighty  matter." 

Another  member  went  on  :  "  whatever  is  the  matter,  two 
summers  arc  passed  over,  and  we  are  not  saved.  Our  victo- 
ries (the  price  of  blood  invaluable)  so  gallantly  gotten,  and, 
which  is  more,  so  graciously  bestowed,  seem  to  have  been  put 
into  a  bag  with  holes ;  for  what  we  win  at  one  time,  we  lose 
at  another,  A  summer's  victory  has  proved  but  a  winter's 
story  :  the  game  has  shut  up  with  autumn,  to  be  new  played 
again  next  spring,  as  if  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  were  only 
to  manure  the  tield  of  war,  for  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  con- 
tention. I  determine  nothing;  but  this  I  would  say,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  forces  being  under  several  great  comxnanden, 
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want  of  good  correspondency  amongst  the  chieflains  has  often- 
times hindered  the  public  service."  <*  There  is  but  one  means 
of  ending  so  many  evils,"  said  Zouch  Tate,  an  obscure  fanatic, 
and  whom  the  importance  of  his  proposal  did  not  draw  from 
his  obscurity  ;  "  which  is  that  every  one  of  us  should  freely 
renounce  himself.  I  move,  that  no  member  of  either  house 
shall,  during  this  war,  enjoy  or  execute  any  office  or  com- 
mand, civil  or  military,  and  that  an  ordinance  be  brought  in 
accordingly."* 

This  proposal  was  not  absolutely  new  ;  already,  the  year 
before  (Dec.  12,  1643),  a  similar  idea  had  been  expressed  in 
the  upper  house,  though  casually  and  without  result  ;f  and 
recently  (Nov.  14,  1644),  the  commons,  doubtless  to  appease 
public  clamor,  had  ordered  an  inquiry:|:  into  the  number  and 
value  of  the  offices  of  all  kinds  held  by  members  of  parliament. 
Either  by  design  or  from  embarrassment,  the  presbvterians 
hesitated  at  first  to  oppose  Tate's  motion,  and  it  passecf  almost 
without  objection.  But  two  days  afler,  when  it  was  again 
brought  forward  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  resolution,  the  debate 
was  long  and  violent,  and  was  renewed  four  times  in  the  course 
of  a  week  (Dec.  11,  14,  17,  19).  It  was  clear  that  it  was 
intended  to  take  from  the  moderate  politicians,  from  the  pros- 
byterians,  from  the  first  leaders  of  the  revolution,  the  execu- 
tive power,  to  confine  them  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  to  form 
an  army  independent  of  parliament.  The  opposition  was 
renewed  at  each  sitting,  every  time  with  more  warmth.  Even 
some  who  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  fair  with  the  indepen- 
dents, spoke  against  the  measure.  "  You  know,"  said  White- 
locke,  <<  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  greatest 
offices,  both  of  war  and  peace,  were  conferred  upon  their 
senators :  and  their  reasons  were,  because  they,  having  greater 
interests  than  others,  were  the  more  capable  to  do  them  the 
greatest  service.  And  having  the  same  interest  with  the 
senate,  and  present  at  their  debates,  they  understood  their 
business  the  better,  and  were  less  apt  to  break  that  trust 
which  so  nearly  concerned  their  private  interests,  which  were 
involved  with  the  public.  I  humbly  submit  the  application  to 
your  judgment ;   your  ancestors  did  this  ;   they  thought  the 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  3—5  ;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  326  ;  Clarendon*  ii., 848 ; 
whose  account  is  evidently  inexact. 

t  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  187.  t  Journals,  ( 
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members  of  parliament  Attest  to  be  employed  in  the  greatest 
offices ;  I  hope  you  will  be  of  the  same  judgment,  and  not  at 
this  time  pass  this  ordinance,  and  thereby  discourage  your 
faithful  servants."* 

Others  went  still  further,  and  openly  denounced  the  secret 
ambition  of  tlieir  rivals.  "  You  talk  of  self- renouncing,*'  said 
they  ;  **  it  will  be  only  the  triumph  of  envy  and  self-ends. "f 
But  the  public  had  little  faith  in  these  predictions ;  the  pres- 
byter i  an  party  was  worn  out  and  in  discredit ;  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  it,  saw  it  fall  without  regret.  Though  the  inde- 
pendents were  far  from  being  in  a  majority  in  the  house,  their 
pro{)osition  passed  triumphiuitly  through  all  its  stages  :  in  vain, 
as  a  last  endeavor,  did  the  friends  of  Essex  require  that  he 
should  be  excepted  from  the  prohibition  ;  their  amendment 
was  rojouted  ;  an3,  on  the  21st  of  December,  the  ordinance 
was  definitively  adopted,^  and  transmitted  to  the  house  of 
lords. 

The  presbyterians  rested  all  their  hopes  in  that  house  ;  the 
peers  had  an  imperative  interest  in  rejecting  the  bill ;  almost 
all  of  them  Averc  affected  by  it ;  by  it  they  would  lose  ever)* 
vestige  of  [)ower.  But  then,  herein,  as  regarded  public 
opinion,  was  precisely  a  source  of  discredit  and  weakness. 
To  diminish  the  cfTeut  of  this,  to  free  themselves  from  all  sus- 
picion of  connivance  with  the  court  at  Oxford,  to  discourage 
the  royalist  plots,  alwiiys  ready  to  break  out,  above  all,  to  gra- 
tify the  passions  of  the  presbyterian  party,  the  leaders  of  thai 
party,  while  they  sought  to  check  the  progress  of  revolution, 
offered  it  concessions  and  victims.  Four  prosecutions,  begun 
long  ago,  but  which  liad  been  left  in  abeyance,  were  resumed 
and  energetically  pushed  forward  ;  that  of  lord  Macguire,  for 
taking  part  in  the  Irish  n'bellion  ;  of  the  two  Hothams,  father 
and  son,  for  having  agreed  to  surrender  Hull  to  the  king ;  of 
Sir  Alexander  Carew  for  a  similar  offence  in  the  isle  of  St. 
Nicholas,  of  which  he  was  govenior ;  finally,  of  Laud,  al- 
ready more  than  once  l)egun,  laid  aside,  and  resumed.  Mac- 
guiro,  the  Ilothams,  and  Carew,  were  guilty  of  recent  crimes, 
legally  [)roved,  and  which  might  have  imitators ;  but  Laud, 
four  years  a  prisoner,  aged,  infinii,  had  only  to  answer  for  his 
co-operation  in  a  tyranny,  now  four  years  since  put   an  end 

•  Whitelocke,  120.  f  lb.  X  Dec.  17,  by  100  to  93 
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to.  As  in  the  trial  of  Strafford,  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
high  treason  against  him  by  law.  To  condemn  him,  like 
Strafford,  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  the  king's  consent  was  neces- 
sary ;  but  theological  hatred  is  as  subde  as  implacable.  At 
the  head  of  the  prosecution  was  that  same  Prynne  whom  Laud 
had  formerly  caused  to  be  so  odiously  mutilated,  and  who  was 
now  eager  in  his  turn  to  humiliate  and  crush  his  enemy.  Af- 
ter  a  long  trial,  in  which  the  archbishop  showed  more  talent 
and  prudence  than  might  have  been  expected,  a  simple  ordi- 
nance of  parliament,  voted  by  seven  lords  only,  and  illegal, 
even  according  to  the  traditions  of  parliamentary  tyranny, 
pronounced  his  condemnation.  He  died  with  pious  courage, 
full  of  contempt  for  his  adversaries,  and  of  fear  for  the  future 
fate  of  the  king.*  The  other  trials  had  the  same  result ;  and 
in  six  weeks,  the  scaffold  was  erected  five  times  on  Tower- 
hill,f  oftener  than  had  occurred  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.:!^  The  measures  of  general  government  were 
directed  in  the  same  spirit.  A  week  before  Laud's  execution 
(Jan.  3),  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church,  hitherto  tole- 
rated, was  definitively  abolished  ;  and  on  the  proposal  of  the 
assembly  of  divines,  a  book  entitled  "  Directions  for  Public 
Worship  "  received  in  its  stead  the  sanction  of  parliament.S 
The  party  leaders  were  quite  aware  that  this  innovation  would 
meet  with  great  opposition,  and  cared  little  for  its  success ; 
but  to  retain  the  power  about  to  escape  them,  they  needed  all 
the  support  of  the  fanatical  presbyterians,  and  refused  them 
nothing.  The  independents,  on  their  side,  used  every  efibrt 
to  get  the  upper  house  to  adopt  the  decisive  ordinance  ;  peti- 
tions recommenced,  some  of  them  even  threatening,  demand- 
ing that  the  lords  and  commons  should  sit  together  in  one  as- 

*  According  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  twenty  peers  sat 
on  the  day  on  which  Laud  was  condemned ;  but  probably  several  went 
out  before  the  vote  was  taken  ;  for  it  is  shown,  by  unquestionable  docu- 
ments, that  the  majority  who  condemned  him  consisted  only  of  the 
earls  of  Kent,  Pembroke',  Salisbury,  Bolinffbroke,  and  the  lords  North, 
Grey  of  Wark,  and  Bruce  (Somers*  Tracts,  li.,  287).  Lord  Brace  after- 
wards denied  that  he  had  voted. 

t  Sir  Alexander  Carew  was  executed  Dec.  23,  1644 ;  John  Hotham, 
the  youneer,  Jan.  1,  1045  ;  Sir  John  Hotham,  Jan.  2;  Land,  Jan.  10 ; 
and  lord  Macguire,  feb.  20. 

t  State  Trials,  iv.,  315,  &c. ;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  315»  390. 392. 

§  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  iii.,  127. 
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sembly.*  A  solemn  fast  was  ordained  (Dec.  18),  in  order  to 
call  down,  upon  so  grave  a  deliberation,  some  light  fxx)m  tlic 
Lord ;  the  two  houses  only  were  present  at  the  sermons 
preached  that  day  in  Westminster,  doubtless  to  leave  the 
prcacliers  a  fuller  career,  and  Vane  and  Cromwell  hod  taken 
cure  to  select  tlieir  men.'l'  At  last,  after  repeated  messages 
and  conferences,  tlie  commons  went  in  a  body  to  the  upper 
house  to  demand  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  (Jan.  13)4 
but  the  lords  had  taken  their  resolution,  and  on  the  very  day 
of  this  marked  step,  tlie  ordinance  was  rejected. 

The  victory  seemed  great  and  the  moment  propitious  for 
making  use  of  it.  The  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  were  draw- 
ing near.  On  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  fugitive  members 
wlio  Iiad  obscurely  opened  at  Oxford  their  second  session, 
Charles  had  at  last  consented  (towards  the  end  of  December, 
1044)  to  give  the  name  of  parliament  to  the  houses  at  West- 
minster :  **  If  there  had  been  in  the  council,"  he  wrote  to  the 
queen,  "  but  two  persons  of  my  mind,  I  would  never  have 
given  way."§  He  had  at  the  same  time  named  his  commis- 
sioners, ||  who  were  nearly  all  friends  of  peace  ;  and  among 
the  parliament  commissioners,^!  Vane,  St.  John,  and  Prideaux, 
alone  entertained  other  views.  On  the  29th  of  January  the 
negotiators  arrived  at  Uxbridge,  full  of  good  intentions  and 
huj)e. 

They  met  with  mutual  earnestness  and  courtesy.  They 
had  all  long  known  each  other  ;  many,  before  these  sad  dis- 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  5 ;  Linjjard,  Hist,  of  England,  x.,  282. 

t  Clarendon,  ii.,  ^15;  Whftolockc,  119. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii  ,  333—337 ;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  7  ;  Whitelocke,  123. 

§  Memoirs  of  Ludlow. 

II  The  duke  (»f  Richmond,  the  marqui.4  of  Hertford,  the  earls  of  South- 
am])tun,  Kin^&iton,  and  Chichester;  the  lords  Capel,  Seymour,  Hatton, 
and  Coleneppcr ;  the  secretary  of  state  Nicholas,  sir  Edward  Hyde,  sir 
Edward  Lane,  sir  Orlando  Bridgcman,  sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  Mr.  John 
Ashburton,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Palmer,  Dr.  Stewart,  and  their  suite,  in  all 
one  hundred  and  eight  persons. 

II  The  carls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,Salisbury,  and  Denbigh ; 
lord  Wenman,  Messrs.  Denzil  Holies,  William  Plerpoint,  Oliver  St. 
John,  Whitelock(%  John  Carcw,  Edmund  Prideaux,  and  sir  Harr}' 
Vane,  for  the  English  parliament ;  the  carl  of  Lowden,  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  the  lords  Maitland  and  Balmerino,  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  sir 
Charles  Erskine,  sir  John  Smith,  Messrs.  George  Dundas,  Hu^h  Ken- 
nedy, Robert  Berkley,  and  Alexander  Henderson,  for  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, with  their  suite  ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  eight  persons. 
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senaions,  had  been  united  by  ties  of  friendship.  On  the  very 
svenine  of  their  arrival,  Hyde,  Colepepper,  Palmer,  White- 
locke.  Holies,  Pierpoint,  exchanged  visits,  congratulating  each 
3ther  on  working  together  to  procure  peace  for  the  country. 
More  embarrassment  and  reserve,  however,  was  observable 
Ln  the  commissioners  from  Westminster,  who  bore  the  yoke 
of  rougher  and  more  mistrustful  masters.  The  negotiations 
were  to  last  twenty  days  ;  the  subjects  for  special  considera- 
tion were  religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland.  It  was  agreed 
that  each  of  these  questions  should  be  discussed  for  three 
days,  taken  as  might  be  arranged,  consecutively  or  alternately. 
So  long  as  these  preliminaries  were  the  only  business  in  hand, 
Bver3rthing  went  on  very  smoothly ;  there  was  entire  confi- 
dence on  both  sides,  perfect  politeness.  But  when,  at  length, 
the  real  discussion  began  (Jan.  30),  around  the  table  at  which 
the  negotiators  were  seated,  all  the  difficulties  reappeared. 
Bach  of  the  parliamentary  factions  had  its  fundamental  point, 
of  which  it  would  not  bate  a  jot ;  the  presbytcrians,  the  pri- 
vileged establishment  of  their  church  ;  the  politicians,  the 
command  of  tlie  militia ;  the  independents,  liberty  of  con- 
science  ;  and  the  king,  obliged  to  concede  to  all,  only  obtained 
from  each  such  sacrifices  as  the  others  absolutely  refused. 
Each  party,  moreover,  kept  constantly  in  view  the  question 
whether,  peace  being  concluded,  power  would  be  in  its  hands, 
for  neither  would  treat  except  on  this  condition.  The  subject 
of  religion  being  taken  first,  the  discussion  soon  assumed  the 
character  of  a  theological  controversy ;  they  argued,  instead 
of  negotiating  ;  they  were  more  anxious  to  make  out  a  case 
than  to  moke  peace.  By  degrees,  acrimony  pervaded  the  in- 
tercourse late  so  amicable  ;  it  even  made  its  way  into  those 
private  conversations  in  which  some  of  the  negotiators  at  times 
sought  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  impeded  their  public 
discussions.  Among  the  commissioners  from  Oxford,  Hyde, 
more  especially,  was  courted  by  those  of  Westminster,  who 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  superior  judgment,  and  in  ffreat 
credit  with  the  king.  Lord  Lowden,  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
and  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Denbigh,  had  long  and  frank 
interviews  with  him  on  the  dangers  of  the  future,  on  the  sinis- 
ter designs  which  were  fermenting  in  parliament,  on  the  neces- 
sity that  the  king  should  give  up  a  great  deal  to  save  the  whole. 
Hyde  readily  entered  into  these  communicaticHis ;  but  the  sua. 
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ceptibility  of  his  self-love,  the  unbending  haughtiness  of  his 
intellect,  his  dry  and  sarcastic  tone,  his  scornful  honesty,  nearly 
always  olfundcd  and  repelled  those  who  sought  his  society. 
The  least  incident  revealed  all  these  perplexities,  all  the  tu- 
tility  of  tlic  peaceful  wishes  of  the  negotiators.  On  a  market 
day,  in  the  cliurch  of  Uxbridge,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Love, 
a  fanatic  preacher  from  London,  inveighed,  in  the  presence  of 
n  large  congregation,  against  the  royalists  and  the  treaty,  with 
the  most  outrageous  virulence.  "  No  good  can  come  of  it,*' 
said  he  ;  **  those  people  arc  here  from  Oxford  with  hearts  full 
of  blood  ;  they  only  want  to  amuse  the  i>eople  till  they  can  do 
tliem  some  notable  injury  ;  this  treaty  is  as  far  from  peace  as 
heaven  from  hell."  The  king's  commissioners  required  that 
the  man  should  be  punished  for  his  insolence,  but  the  parlia- 
nientarians  dared  do  no  more  than  send  him  from  Uxbridge.* 
Unfavorable  reports  circulated  as  to  the  king's  real  intentions; 
it  was  said  that  though  he  had  yielded  so  far  to  the  wishes  of 
his  council  he  had  no  wish  for  ]>eace,  had  promised  the  queen 
to  conclude  nothing  without  her  consent,  and  was  far  more 
intent  u{X)n  fomenting  the  internal  dissensions  of  parliament, 
than  on  coming  to  a  genuine  understanding  with  it.  fie  Wiis 
ev(»n  suspected  of  being  secretly  in  treaty  with  the  papists  of 
Ireland  to  raise  an  army  among  them ;  and  the  most  solemn 
protestations  of  his  commissioners  did  not  succeed  in  dispel- 
ling the  distrust  of  the  city  on  this  subject. 

Meanwhile  the  assigned  period  for  terminating  the  negoti- 
ations approached,  antl  the  parliament  showed  very  little  in- 
clination to  prolong  them.  Desperate  at  seeing  the  negotia- 
tors about  to  separate  without  result,  the  friends  of  peace, 
towards  the  middle  of  February,  concerted  a  final  effort.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  some  concession  on  the  part  of  the  king 
with  reference  to  the  militia,  the  off*er,  for  instance,  of  giving 
up  the  command  of  it  for  some  years  to  leaders,  half  of  whom 
should  be  named  by  parliament,  would  not  be  without  ite 
eflect.  Lord  Southampton  proceeded  in  all  haste  to  Oxford 
to  obtain  this  concession  from  the  king.  Charles  at  first  re- 
fused ;  the  earl  entreated  ;  other  noblemen  joined  him,  on 
their  knees,  in  supplicating  the  king,  for  the  sake  of  his  crown 
and  his  people,  not  to  reject  this  chance  of  favorable  negotia- 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  207;  Rushworth.  ii  ,  3,  S48  ;  Whitclocke,  127. 
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don.  Charles  at  last  yielded  ;  and  the  desire  for  peace  was 
9o  fervent  in  the  minds  of  his  councillors,  that  in  their  joy  at 
this  success,  all  difficulties  seemed  well  nigh  at  an  end. 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  among  those  to  whom  the  king 
was  himself  to  propose  that  the  command  of  the  militia  should 
be  entrusted.  At  supper,  gaiety  reigned  round  the  royal  ta- 
ble. The  king  complained  that  his  win^was  not  good ;  <*  I 
bope,"  said  one  of  the  company,  laughingly,  "  that,  in  a  few 
iays,  your  majesty  will  drink  better  at  Guildhall  with  the 
lord  mayor."  Next  morning,  lord  Southampton,  about  to 
return  to  Uxbridge,  waited  on  the  king  to  receive,  in  writing, 
the  instructions  agreed  upon ;  but  to  his  extreme  astonish, 
ment,  Charles  withdrew  his  promise,  and  definitively  refused 
Jie  concession.* 

A  letter  from  Montrose,  received  during  the  night  from  the 
)ther  end  of  Scotland,  with  a  rapidity  almost  unexampled,  had 
nduced  this  sudden  change.  A  fortnight  before,  at  Inver- 
ochy,  in  Argyleshire,  Montrose  had  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
)ver  the  Scottish  troop  commanded  by  Argyle  himself  (Feb. 
ly-f  After  giving  an  account  of  it  to  the  king,  he  went  on  to 
jxpress"  his  utter  aversion  to  all  treaties  with  the  rebel  parlia- 
nent  in  England.  "  Greatly,"  he  wrote — "  greatly  as  the 
luccess  of  your  majesty's  arms  in  Scotland  had  exhilarated 
ny  heart,  this  news  from  England  has  more  than  counterba- 
anced  that  joy.  The  last  time  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing 
rouT  majesty,  I  fully  explained  to  you  what  I  know  so  well  to 
)e  the  designs  of  your  rebellious  subjects  in  both  kingdoms ; 
md  your  majesty  may,  perhaps,  remember  how  much  you 
vere  then  convinced  that  I  was  in  the  right.  I  am  sure  that 
lince  then  nothing  could  have  happened  which  can  have 
shanged  your  majesty's  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  more 
;^ou  grant,  the  more  will  be  demanded  of  you ;  and  I  have 
>ut  too  many  reasons  to  be  certain  that  they  will  not  be  con- 
ent  till  they  have  rendered  your  majesty  a  mere  king  of 
traw.  Pardon  me,  then,  august  and  sacred  sovereign,  if  I 
-enture  to  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  unworthy  of 
I  king  to  treat  with  rebel  subjects  while  they  retain  the  sword 
n  hand.     God  forbid  that  I  should  seek  to  repress  the  mercy 

*  Wellwood'8  Memoirs  (171S),  62 ;  Banks,  A  Critical  Review  of  th« 
^ife  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1769),  108. 
f  Whitelocke,  133. 
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of  your  majtHrty  !  but  I  !&}iu(]di?r  with  horror  what  I  xbkak  of* 
treaty  Wm^  m  Imnd  wiiilo  your  nmjc^ty  and  thc«e  p6<)f^  u« 
m  tbt>  fieldf  with  two  annios.  Permit  me,  in  alt  bumilh/,  it> 
osBUrE!  your  mnjcjtty  thatt  with  iho  blcMtng  cJ  God,  I  uo  b 
tho  nglit  wuy  to  make  thi;s  kiii^oin  smbinlt  ugmn  10  your 
ptiwor  ;  axid  if  liit;  meajsunis  I  Imvt*  ooDWsrtod  wi(h  your  oiJicr 
tiiiLttful  ftubjeotfl  do<*Dot  ftiUt  wiiich  is  hardly  to  t>e  [«u)}pLiwJr 
be^re  the  t^ud  of  this  flummer^  1  shall  bo  in  a  [K>sitioTi  10  i»me 
to  ttio  Bwsistxinc^  of  y*3wr  tnujesty,  with  a  gaUnnt  flxmy  ;  Bod^ 
BUKlained  by  Utc-  jii^itiuo  of  your  cftU!«Ot  you  will  luiUctun  thmt 
F^Mb)  in  England  ujid  in  Scotland,  the  jual  obwrtkftinem  of 
tUbc  rehv-Wiviu     Wlitni  I  haveeubniittcHl  thUJtm^om  to  your 

S'er,  and  have  conquered  from  Dan  to  Jje4?r^^brb*,  ba  I 
bt  not  1  shall  very  quickly,  1  hopo  I  may  havo  tiif^[i  to  eay» 
08  DftTiri's  ge.ncmi  v;iiid  to  hin  n^oi^irr  :  *  Ci>m^  ihitu^  ici  tkii 
country  hr  calkd  htf  my  ruima  ;^  &jr  in  all  my  ikutiwii*  I  tuv« 
nothing  in  vitw  hiit  tlm  jjlory  aod  Interest  of  your  niajtt«y»"* 
This  t«^tt4>r  had  ri?«tor£>d  to  tJR^  Wm^  bt^  utmost  hopes;  ihoUtfb 
Ir^jw  confident,  lord  l^^uthanipton  (Md  not  insda*  ;  and  h«  bray^ 
tho  refusal  to  Uxbrid^e,  witbout  iutphiinrng  tfu>  rAU»»  ot^  it, 
Tlje  eonferenoea  wore  broiten  otV,  and  the  prt?*tbyieTittii  cbiieia 
rt?turaed  to  WesHninstfcr,  almost  broken^iearted  «tt  a  dbcooi- 
fitun>,  whioh  threw  them  back  0lit«  moro  into  all  tho  diA^gefB 
of  their  situation. f  ^ 

In  their  abaence,  that  i^ilUDtron  had  grown  ftlill  mnr^  t^rilo 
Compelled  to  abanilon,  for  aw  hilt*  at  least,  ibe  ^ 
onlmance,  the  iiideprudtmts  had  directed  their  11 1 
cHorts  to  the  measure  which  was  to  accompany  it,  thi?  nKngiJli' 
ztitiou  of  Ihci  tvTuny*     in  a  tow  dayH,  rvt^rything  hiul  tjinen  |i^^ 
pared^  concerted,  i^ettlr.d  ;  the  [Atux^  tbe  form,  tlte  v\fvn»*.  flH 
mean^^  of  providing  for  il.J     Only  one  army  was  for  the  fut^^^ 
to  be  kept  on  toot,  comfxiiwHl  of  twenty  •one  thousand  intiii,  aiid 
L  commanded  by  one  general,  who  was  even  to  Im>  invtistodi 

I  tho  right  of  naming  all  tho  offionrs,  Babj(>ct  to  Hia  n 

I  of  parliaroent.     Thi*  general  w^us  Fairlkv,      For  a 

I  past,  hint  dlstingui^httd  vtd^^r,  the  frankness  of  )iia  ciho 

I  tho  sui^ceKS  of  hid  axptditions,  the  warlike  cothuaiaiaii ' 

I  which  his  presence  inspired  tho  titx>|Wj  bad  fixed  publjo  1 

L 


1 


*  WtOU^d,  ut  n^?,  t  Wbiklotkc,  tW. 

t  Th*j  oew  trtjiy  was  t^  c«t  W.lSi/.  aitUllltb  i  to  l>*  raided  in  \ 
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tioQ  upon  him  ;  and  Cromwell  had  answered,  publicly  in  the 
house,  privately  to  his  party,  for  the  fitness  of  this  choice. 
Essex  retained  his  rank,  Waller  and  Manchester  their  com- 
missions,  but  without  even  a  shadow  of  power.  On  the  28th 
of  January,  the  ordinance  which  was  to  regulate  the  execu- 
tion of  this  measure  was  sent  to  the  lords.  They  endeavored 
at  least  to  retard  its  adoption,  by  proposing  various  amend- 
ments, and  protracting  the  debate  on  each.  But  in  this  in- 
stance resistance  was  difficult,  for  the  ordinance  had  the  sane 
tion  of  the  people,  who  were  convinced  that  the  multiplicity 
of  armies  and  their  chiefs  was  the  true  cause  of  the  prolonga- 
tion and  inefficacy  of  the  war.  Strong  in  this  support,  the 
commons  urged  the  measure  forward  ;  the  lords  at  last  yielded 
(Feb.  15)  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  February,  two  days  before  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge,  Fairfax,  introduced 
into  the  house,  received  with  a  simple  and  modest  air,  stand- 
ing by  the  chair  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  the  official 
compliments  of  the  speaker.* 

On  their  return  to  Westminster,  the  presbyterian  leaders 
endeavored  to  redeem  this  defeat.  The  upper  house  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  injurious  and  even  threatening  language 
which  had  been  lately  used  in  reference  to  them,  and  of  the 
report  everywhere  in  circulation  that  the  commons  meditated 
the  abolition  of  the  peerage.  The  commons  answered  by  a ' 
solemn  declaration  of  their  profound  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  lords  and  their  firm  resolution  to  uphold  them  (March  24).f 
The  Scottish  commissioners  addressed  to  both  houses  (March 
3),  in  the  name  of  the  covenant,  a  remonstrance  at  once  sharp 
and  timid.^  The  commons,  without  noticing  it,  transmitted  to 
the  lords  another  ordinance,  still  further  enlarging  Fairfax's 
powers,  and  striking  out  from  his  commission  Uie  injunction 
hitherto  repeated  in  all  similar  documents,  **  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person."  The  lords  voted  that  it  should 
be  restored;  the  commons  refused  (March  29):  "this  phrase," 
they  said,  "  would  dishearten  their  soldiers,  and  encourage  the 
king  to  adventure  his  person  to  come  at  the  head  of  his  army 
into  any  danger."  The  lords  insisted,  and  in  three  successive 
debates,  notwithstanding  the  active  effi>rt8  of  the  commons,  the 

*Whitelockc,   131;   Pari.   Hist,   iii.,  340;  Rushworth,  i.,  3,  7; 
Holies,  34. 
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votes  were  equally  divided  in  the  upper  house  on  this  ques- 
tion.* Everytliing  remained  in  suspense:  the  commons  de- 
clared that,  for  tlieir  part,  having  now  done  everythinjr  in  their 
power,  if  the  delay  caused  any  misfortune,  the  lords  alone 
must  answer  for  it  to  the  country  (March  3l).f  The  latter 
Iwgan  to  grow  weary  of  a  resistance  of  which  they  foresaw 
not  only  tlie  futility,  hut  the  approaching  end.  While  this  was 
going  on,  the  marquis  of  Argyle  arrived  from  Scotland  :  a 
presbytorian  in  religion,  he  inclined  in  politics  to  the  bolder 
chiss  of  thinkers;  and  the  inde|x>ndents.  Vane  and  Cromwell 
in  particular,  scxrti  contracted  an  intimacy  with  him.  Argyle, 
besides,  had  roccnt  injuries  to  avenge :  a  man  of  supple  and 
profound  intellect,  with  great  activity  of  mind,  but  firmer  in 
the  council  than  in  the  field,  he  had  gone  no  nearer  the  battle, 
in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  Inverlochy  by  Montrose, 
than  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  had  taken  to  flight  the  instant 
ho  saw  his  soldiers  dis|)erse.:j:  From  that  day,  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland,  the  cavaliers  never  mentioned  his  name  with- 
out insult,  and  their  complete  fall  could  alone  satisfy  his  ven- 
geance. He  employed  his  influence  to  dissuade  the  Scottish 
commissioners  and  some  of  the  presbyterian  leaders  from  fur- 
tluT  oppasition,  not  only  to  tlie  reorganization  of  the  army,  but 
to  the  self-denying  ordinance  itself;  an  opposition,  he  said, 
from  which  everything  sutfrred,  and  which  sooner  or  later  the 
necessity  of  the  case  must  inevitably  overcome.^  Essex  saw 
tlie  n^solution  of  his  friends  daily  more  and  more  wavering. 
lJ(^tormined  to  anticipate  their  weakness,  he  announced  that  he 
would  resign  his  commission  ;  and  on  tlie  1st  of  April,  rising 
in  his  place  in  tlie  upper  house,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  to 
which  he  constantly  referred,  for  lie  was  altogether  unskilled 
ill  the  art  of  speaking,  he  said  :  **  My  lords,  having  receivefi 
this  great  charge  in  olK'dience  to  the  commands  of  both  houses, 
and  taken  their  sword  into  my  hand,  1  can  with  confidence  say 
that  I  have  for  these  now  almost  three  years,  faithfully  served 
you.  and  I  hope,  without  loss  of  honor  to  myself  or  prejudice  to 
the  public.  1  sf»e,  by  the  now  coming  up  of  these  ordinances, 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  house  of  commons  that  my  commis- 
sion  may  be  vacated  ;  and  it  hath  been  no  particular  respect  to 
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myself  (whatever  is  whispered  to  the  contrary)  that  hath  made 
me  thus  long  omit  to  declare  my  readiness  thereto,  it  being  not 
unknown  to  divers  men  of  honor  that  I  had  resolved  it  after 
the  action  of  Gloucester,  but  that  some  importunities  (pressed 
on  me  with  arguments  of  public  advantage,  and  that  by  those 
of  unquestionable  affection)  overruled  me  therein.  I  now  do 
it,  and  return  my  commission  into  those  hands  that  gave  it  me ; 
wishing  it  may  prove  as  good  an  expedient  to  the  present  dis- 
tempers as  some  will  have  it  believed.  I  think  it  not  unmo- 
dest,  that  I  entreat  both  houses  that  those  officers  of  mine  which 
are  now  laid  by,  might  have  their  debentures  audited,  some 
considerable  part  of  their  arrears  paid  them  for  their  support, 
and  the  remainder  secured  them  by  the  public  faith.  My 
lords,  I  know  that  jealousies  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  unhappy 
condition  of  our  present  affairs,  yet  wisdom  and  charity  should 
put  such  restraint  thereto,  as  not  to  allow  it  to  become  destruc- 
tive. I  hope  that  this  advice  from  me  is  not  unseasonable, 
wishing  myself  and  friends  may,  among  others,  participate  the 
benefit  thereof;  this  proceeding  from  my  affection  to  the  par- 
liament, the  prosperity  wliereof  I  shall  ever  wish  from  my 
heart,  what  return  soever  it  bring  myself — I  being  no  single 
example,  in  that  kind,  of  that  fortune  I  now  undergo."* 

This  speech  seemed  to  the  upper  house  quite  a  providential  , 
deliverance.  They  hastened  to  inform  the  commons  that  they 
adopted  the  ordinance  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  with- 
out amendment  (April  3).  At  the  same  time  the  earls  of  Den- 
bigh and  Manchester  also  gave  in  their  resignation.  The 
house  voted  them,  for  this  patriotic  sacrifice,  thanks  and  pro- 
mises, which  the  commons  fully  sanctioned.  The  next  day, 
a  self-denying  ordinance,  somewhat  differing  from  the  first,  but 
tending  to  just  the  same  results,  passed  without  obstacle  in  the 
upper  house  ;f  and  men  congratulated  themselves  on  seeing  at 
last  terminated  a  contest  which  had  caused  them  so  much 
anxiety. 

•Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  352. 

t  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  353-355.    See  the  ielf-denying  ordinance,  in  tb« 
Parliamentary  History,  iii.,  355. 
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BOOK  THE  SIXTH. 

1645—1646. 

Formation  of  the  army  of  the  indeucndents — Cromwell  retains  his 
command — Campaign  of  1045 — Alarms  of  parliament — Battle  of 
Naseby — The  parliament  seizes  and  publishes  the  king's  private  cor- 
respondence--^Decline  of  the  royalist  party  in  the  west — Flight  and 
anxiety  of  the  king — Montrose's  victory  in  Scotland — ^The  king 
attempts  to  join  him,  but  without  success — Defeat  of  Montrose — The 
king's  stay  at  Newark — 'He  returns  to  Oxford  and  seeks  to  renew  ne- 
gotiations with  the  parliament — The  parliament  rejects  the  overture 
— New  elections — The  king  treats  with  the  insurgent  Irish — ^The 
treaty  discovered — Defeat  o{  the  last  royalist  troops — The  king  es- 
capes from  Oxford  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp. 

No  sooner  had  Essex  and  Mancliester  given  in  tlieir  resigna- 
tion, than  Fairfax  quitted  London  (April  3),  and  fixing  his 
head-quarters  at  Windsor,  set  himself  assiduously  to  work  to 
form,  out  of  tlieir  two  armies,  the  new  force  he  was  to  com- 
mand. It  had  been  predicted  that  this  process  would  meet 
with  violent  resistance  ;  and  Cromwell,  to  whom  as  well  as  to 
Essex  and  Manchester,  the  self-denying  ordinance  extended, 
had  repelled  all  such  fears,  protesting,  that  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  "  his  soldiers  had  been  taught  to  march  or  remain, 
to  figiit  or  to  lay  down  their  arms,  according  to  the  commands 
of  parliament."  Some  seditions,  however,  broke  out,  particu- 
larly  at  Reading,  where  there  were  five  regiments  of  Essex's 
infantry,  and  in  Hertfordshire,  where  eight  squadrons  of  his 
cavalry  were  quartered,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Dal- 
bier.  The  presence  of  Skippon,  who  had  been  named  major- 
general  of  the  new  anny,and  his  rough  but  cfiective  eloquence, 
sufficed  to  appease  the  regiments  at  Reading  (April  6).  Those 
of  Dal  bier  were  not  so  readily  tranquillized ;  it  was  even  re- 
ported in  London  that  they  were  about  to  join  the  king  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  St.  John,  ever  violent  and  disposed  to  severity,  wrote 
to  the  leaders  in  Hertfonlshirc,  to  fall  suddenly,  and  sword  in 
hand,  on  tiie  factious.  But  through  the  influence  of  some  of 
the  cashiered  officers  and  of  Essex  himself,  Dalbier  at  last 
submitted,  and  proceeded  to  head-quarters.     In  truth,  the  dis- 
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eontsnt  among  the  soldiers  was  of  no  veiy  marked  charaoter, 
and  they  resigned  themselves  without  difficulty  to  their  new 
leaders.  The  parliament  gave  them  a  fortnight's  pay,  uid 
ordered  that  the  confiscated  estates  of  some  of  the  delinquents 
should  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  most  pressing  demands.  Crom- 
well's  soldiers  also  mutinied,  notwithstanding  his  guairantee  to 
the  contrary,  declaring  they  would  serve  under  no  <^er  leader ; 
and  Cromwell  alone  had  power  enough  over  them  to  make 
them  return  to  their  duty.  At  the  first  intimation  of  their  in- 
subordination, he  set  off  to  render,  as  he  said,  thi6  last  service 
to  parliament  before  he  quitted  his  command.  Towards  the 
30th  of  April,  the  work  was  almost  accomplished ;  all  the  new 
corps  were  organized  without  difficulty ;  in  London  alone,  the 
excitement  was  prolonged  by  the  crowds  of  cashiered  officers 
who  all  flocked  thither,  either  to  solicit  the  payment  of  their 
arrears,  or  to  watch  the  progress  of  events.* 

At  Oxford  the  king  and  court  were  full  of  hope.  After  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge,  and  notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  news  from  Scotland,  Charles  had  felt  some  unea- 
siness. Though  by  no  means  eager  for  peace,  it  was  his 
interest  that  the  pacific  party  should  predominate  at  West- 
minster, and  their  defeat  alarmed  him  for  the  moment.  He 
resolved  to  separate  frcmi  his  son  Charles,  prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  now  approaching  his  fifteenth  year,  and  to  send  him, 
with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  into  the  western  counties,  both 
to  give  to  those  faithful  districts  a  chief  capable  still  of  ani- 
mating their  devotion,  and  to  divide  the  perils  which  might 
threaten  royalty.  Hyde,  and  lords  Capel  and  Colepepper,  were 
ordered  to  accompany  the  prince  and  direct  everything  in  his 
name.  Such  was,  at  this  period,  the  dei^Kmdenoy  of  tte  king's 
thoughts,  that  he  conversed  several  tunes  with  Hvde  on  what 
would  happen  if  he  himself  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  and  indirectly  sounded  him,  by  means  of  lord  Digl^, 
as  to  whether  m  case  of  need  and  without  orders,  and  even 
contrary  to  ostensible  orders,  he  would  decide  to  take  the  prince 
out  of  England,  and  convey  him  to  the  contiDeiit.  **  Such 
questions/^  answered  Hyde,  "  cannot  be  resolved  until  the 
time  of  need ;"  and  on  the  4th  of  March  the  prince  and  his 
councillors  took  leave  of  the  king,  whom  they  never  saw 

•  Holies,  Memoin,  31,  etputiim;  Rnsliworth,  L9  4»  IX 
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again.'*'  But  a  month  afler,  when  it  was  known  at  Oxford 
what  obstacles  impeded  the  reorganization  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  when  the  regiments  were  seen  in  insurrection,  and  the 
most  illustrious  officers  put  aside,  confidence  and  gaiety  reap- 
peared among  the  cavaliers.  Soon  they  only  spoke  with  de- 
rision of  this  mob  of  peasants  and  preaching  mechanics,  idiots 
enough  to  drive  from  them  generals  whose  names  and  ability 
had  constituted  their  sole  strength,  and  to  raise  to  the  command 
officers  as  obscure,  as  utter  novices  as  their  soldiers.  Songs, 
jests,  puns,  were  daily  sent  forth  against  the  parliament  and 
its  defenders ;  and  the  king,  in  spite  of  his  grave  tempera- 
ment, allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  these  convenient 
arguments.  He  had,  besides,  secret  hopes,  arising  from  in- 
trigues  of  which  even  his  most  intimate  confidants  were 
ignorant. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  Fairfax  announced  that  in  a  few 
days  he  should  open  the  campaign.  Cromwell  went  to  Wind- 
sor, to  kiss,  OS  he  said,  the  general's  hand,  and  take  him  his 
resignation.  On  seeing  him  enter  the  room,  Fairfax  said, 
"  I  have  just  received  from  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms 
an  order  which  has  reference  to  you  ;  it  directs  you  to  proceed 
directly  with  some  horse,  to  the  road  between  Oxford  and  Wor- 
cester, to  intercept  communications  between  prince  Rupert  and 
the  king."f  The  same  evening  Cromwell  departed  on  his  mis- 
sion, and  in  five  days,  before  any  other  corps  of  the  new  army 
had  put  itself  in  motion,  lie  had  beaten  the  royalists  in  three 
encounters  (April  24,  at  Islip-bridge ;  26,  at  Witney  ;  27,  at 
Bampton  Bush),  token  Bletchington  (April  24),  and  sent  to 
the  liouse  a  full  report  of  his  success.;}:  **  Who  will  bring  me 
tliis  Cromwell,  dead  or  alive !  "§  cried  the  king ;  while  in 
London  all  were  rejoicing  that  he  had  not  yet  given  in  his 
resignation. 

A  week  had  scarcely  passed,  and  the  parliament  had  already 
made  up  its  mind  that  he  should  not  resign.  The  campaign 
had  commenced  (April  30).  The  king,  quitting  Oxford  (May 
7),  had  rejoined  prince  Rupert,  and  was  proceeding  towards 
the  north,  either  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chester,  or  to  give  battle 

•  Clarendon,  Mem.,  i.,  230. 

t  SprigK,  Anglia  Rediviva  (London,  1647),  10 ;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  23. 

i  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  359 ;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  24. 
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to  the  Scottish  anny,  and  regain  on  that  side  his  fonner  advan^ 
tages ;  if  he  succeeded,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  threaten, 
as  he  pleased,  the  east  or  the  south  ;  and  Fairfax,  then  on  his 
way  to  the  west,  to  deliver  the  important  town  of  Taunton, 
closely  invested  by  the  prince  of  W  ales,  could  not  oppose  his 
progress.  Failrfax  was  recalled  (May  5^;  but,  meantime, 
Cromwell  alcme  was  in  a  condition  to  watcn  the  king's  move- 
ments. Notwithstanding  the  ordinance,  he  received  orders  to 
continue  his  service  forty  days  (May  10.)*  Sir  William 
Brereton,  sir  Thomas  Middleton,  and  sir  John  Price,  distin- 
guished  officers,  and  members  of  the  commons,  received  simi- 
lar orders,-)-  either  from  similar  motives,  or  that  Cromwell 
might  not  seem  the  only  exception. 

Fairfax  hastened  his  return ;  the  king  had  continued  his 
march  towards  the  north ;  in  London,  without  its  being  alto^ 
gather  known  why,  the  alarm  was  somewhat  appeased ;  no 
royalist  army  any  longer  covered  Oxford,  the  focus  of  war  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  the  parliament  believed  it  had  as- 
sured friends  in  the  place ;  Fairfax  received  orders  to  invest 
it  (May  17)4  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  would  be  an  immense  success ; 
if  the  siege  was  prolonged,  he  could  proceed  thence  without 
obstacle,  to  any  point  which  the  king  might  threaten.  Crom^ 
well  joined  him  before  Oxford. 

They  had  scarcely  met  when  alarm  once  more  spread 
throughout  Liondon,  more  intense  than  ever.  Every  day  un- 
favorable news  came  from  the  north ;  the  Scottish  army,  instead 
of  marching  to  meet  the  king  and  give  him  battle,  had  fallen 
back  towaras  the  border ;  from  necessity,  according  to  some, 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  oppose  the  growing  progress  of 
Montrose  in  that  kingdom  ;  from  ill  humor,  according  to  others, 
because  parliament  had  refused  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  pres- 
byterians  and  strangers.^  However  this  may  mive  been,  fiu 
vored  by  their  retreat,  the  king  had  only  to  approach  the  walk 
of  Chester  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and,  easy  as  to  this  place,  his 
medium  of  communication  with  Ireland,  he  directed  his  march 
towards  the  confederate  counties  of  the  east,  hitherto  the  boL 
wark  of  parliament.     At  all  hazards,  it  was  essential  to  seoiive 

*  Pari  Hist.,  iii.,  361 ;  Whitelocke,  145.  f  Whitelocke,  146. 

t  The  siege  began  on  the  22d;  Rushwortb,  i.,  4,  83;  PuL  Hlft* 
iii ,  364;  Journals,  Lords. 

§  Old  Pari.  Hist,  ziii.,  474—488. 
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them  from  this  invasion.  No  one  could  effect  thb  object  so 
well  as  Cromwell,  for  in  that  quarter,  more  especially,  his  in- 
fluence prevailed ;  there  had  commenced  his  military  levies, 
his  military  triumphs.  He  received  orders  to  move  directly 
upon  Cambridge,  and  take  in  hand  the  defence  of  the  con- 
federation.* 

A  more  pressing  danger  soon  occasioned  his  recal.  A  week 
afler  his  departure  came  the  news  that  the  king  had  taken  the 
rich  town  of  Leicester  by  storm  (June  1,  1645),  and  that,  in 
the  west,  Taunton,  of  late  relieved  by  a  detachment  of  Fair- 
fax's army,  was  again  closely  besieged. f  Utter  consternation 
prevailed ;  tlie  presbyterians  triumphed :  "  There,"  said  they, 
"  is  the  fruit  of  your  boasted  re-organization !  since  it.has  been 
effected,  what  has  been  seen  ?  Vague  speculation  and  defeats. 
The  king  takes  one  of  our  best  places  in  a  day,  while  your 
general  remains  motionless  before  Oxford,  doubtless  waiting 
for  the  women  of  the  court  to  get  frightened,  and  open  the 
gates  to  him.:}:  The  only  answer  to  this  was  a  petition  from 
the  common  council,  presented  to  the  upper  house,§  on  the  5th 
of  June,  in  which  all  the  mischief  was  attributed  to  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Scots,  to  the  delays  whicb  still  impeded  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  army,  to  the  pretension  kept  up  by  parliament  to 
regulate  at  a  distance  the  operations  of  the  war ;  the  petitioners 
demanded  that  more  discretion  should  be  given  to  the  general, 
a  more  decisive  intimation  to  the  Scots,  to  Cromwell  his  former 
command.  At  the  same  time,  Fairfax  received  orders  Uune 
5)  to  leave  the  siege  of  Oxford,  to  go  in  search  of  the  King, 
and  figlit  at  any  rate.  Before  he  set  out  he  sent  to  parliament 
an  application,  signed  by  himself  and  sixteen  colonels,  for 
Cromwell  to  join  him,  an  oflicer,  he  said,  indispensably  needed 
to  command  the  cavalry.  ||  The  lords  deferred  their  answer, 
but  the  authorization  of  the  commons  was  prompt,  and  accepted 
as  sufficient.  Fairfax  immediately  sent  word  to  Cromwell 
(June  11)  ;ir  all  the  regiments  hastened  their  march  ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  June,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Northampton,  some  of 
the  parliamentary  cavalry,  sent  to  reconnoitre,  unexpectedly 
came  upon  a  detachment  of  the  king's  army. 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  S-O ;  May,  A  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Par- 
liament (ir,55),  126;  Holle«,  3.5. 
t  Whitelocke.  149.      t  Clarendon,  ii.,  980.      &  Pari.  Hist,  iii.^Sa*. 
II  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  368.  IT  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  39. 
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He^was  far  from  expecting  their  appioaoh;  informed  of 
the  hlookade  of  Oxford,  and  yielding  to  the  ban  of  the  he- 
sieged  txHirt,  who  entreated  him  to  return^*  he  had  ffiven  up 
his  expedition  into  the  northern  and  eastern  oountiesy  and 
marched  to  relieve  his  headquarters.  But  lus  oonfidenoe 
was  not  shaken ;  on  the  ccmtrary,  another  victory  hy  Moo- 
trose  had  just  still  more  highly  elated  hb  spirits.f  '<  Neyeiv 
since  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,"  he  wrote  to  the  queeo, 
"  have  my  anairs  teen  in  so  good  a  position"  (June  0)4  He 
accordingly  continued  his  march  leisurely,  stopping  in  such 
places  as  pleased  his  eye,  spending  whole  days  in  hunting,  and 
permitting  to  his  cavaliers,  who  were  still  more  confideot 
than  he,  as  much  liber^  as  himself.§  On  the  first  intimatioii 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  parliamentary  army,  be  fell  back 
towards  Leicester,  to  rally  his  troops,  and  await  those  whidi 
were  to  reach  him  shordy  from  Wales  or  from  the  western 
counties.  The  next  day  (June  13),  at  supper  time,  his  con^ 
fidence  was  still  unimpaired,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  giving 
battle.  II  But  he  was  informed  that  some  of  the  parliamenta- 
rian squadrons  were  harassing  his  rear-ffuard.  Cromwell  had 
been  with  the  army  for  several  hours/V  A  council  of  war 
was  immediately  called ;  and  towards  midnight,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  several  officers,  who  entreated  that  the 
reinforcements  should  be  waited  for,  prince  Rupert  caused  it 
to  be  decided  that  they  should  instanUy  turn  and  advance  upoo 
the  enemy. 

The  meeting  took  place  the  next  mominff  (June  14),  at 
Naseby,  to  the  north-west  of  Northampton.  At  dawn  of  day 
the  king's  army  formed  on  a  slight  eminence,  in  an  advanta* 
geous  position.  The  scouts,  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  parlifu 
mentcury  army,  returned  in  two  hours,  and  reported  ihai  they 
saw  nothing  of  it.  Rupert,  losing  patiencci  went  himself  on 
the  look-out,  with  a  few  squadn»is;  it  was  agreed  that  tlie 
army  should  remain  stationary  till  he  returned.  He  had 
scarcely  gone  a  mile  and  a  half  before  the  advanced  guaid 

*  Memoirs  of  James  II. 

t  Gained  at  Auldearn,  in  the  county  of  Nairn,  in  the  north  of  0eol^ 
land,  the  4th  of  May,  1645. 
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of  the  enemy  appeared,  in  full  march  towards  the  cavaliers. 
In  his  excitement,  the  prince  imagined  they  were  retreating, 
and  pushed  on,  sending  word  to  the  king  to  come  and  join 
him  with  all  speed,  lest  the  enemy  should  escape.  Towards 
ten  o'clock  the  royalist  army  came  up,  somewhat  disordered 
hy  the  precipitation  of  their  advance ;  and  Rupert,  at  the 
head  of  the  right  wing  of  the  cavalry,  immediately  dashed 
down  upon  the  lefl  wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  commanded 
hy  Ireton,  who  soon  afler  became  Cromwell's  son-in-law  (Jan. 
15,  1647).  Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  Cromwell,  whose 
squadrons  occupied  the  right  wing,  attacked  the  left  wing  of 
the  king,  composed  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  northern  counties, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  ;  and  imme- 
diately afler,  the  two  bodies  of  infantry,  posted  in  the  centre 
— ^the  one  under  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  the  other  commanded 
by  the  king  in  person,  also  came  to  action.  No  battle  as  yet 
had  been  so  rapidly  general  or  so  fiercely  contested.  The 
two  armies  were  nearly  of  equal  strength  ;  the  royalists,  in- 
toxicated with  insolent  confidence,  sent  forth  as  their  war-cry 
Qiieen  Mary;  the  parliamentarians,  firm  in  their  faith, 
marched  forward  singing,  God  is  with  us  f  Prince  Rupert 
made  his  first  attack  with  his  accustomed  success ;  afier  a 
warm  conflict,  Ireton's  squadrons  were  broken ;  Ireton  him- 
self, wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  his  thigh  pierced  by  a 
pike,  fell  for  awhile  into  the  liands  of  the  cavaliers.  But 
while  Rupert,  always  carried  away  by  the  same  fault,  pursued 
tlie  enemy  up  to  the  baggage,  well  defended  by  artillery,  and 
lost  time  in  attacking  that  post  in  the  hope  of  booty,  Cromwell, 
on  his  side,  master  of  himself  and  of  his  men  as  at  Marston 
Moor,  drove  in  Langdale's  squadrons,  and  leaving  two  of  his 
officers  to  prevent  their  rallying,  hastened  back  to  the  field 
of  battle,  where  the  infantry  were  engaged.  The  conflict 
was  here  more  violent  and  deadly  than  anywhere  else.  The 
parliamentarians,  charged  by  the  king  in  person,  had  been  at 
first  thrown  into  great  disorder;  Skippon  was  severely 
wounded  ;  Fairfax  urged  him  to  retire  ;  "  No,"  said  he,  "  as 
long  as  one  man  will  stand,  I  wont  stir ;"  and  he  ordered  his 
reserve  to  advance.  A  blow  from  a  sword  beat  off  Fairfax's 
helmet ;  Charles  Doyley,  the  colonel  of  his  guards,  seeing 
him  ride  about  the  field  bareheaded,  offered  him  his.  "  It  is 
well  enough,  Charles,"  said  Fairfax,  and  refused  it.     Then 
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pointiiig  out  to  him  a  division  of  the  royal  infantry,  which  had 
as  yet  resisted  every  assault,  <<  Can't  thosepeople  he  got  at," 
said  he  ;  "  have  you  chained  them  V — **  Twice,  general,  Imt 
I  could  not  break  them." — "  Well,  take  them  in  front,  I  will 
take  them  in  the  rear,  and  we  will  meet  in  the  middle ;"  and 
they  did,  indeed,  meet  in  the  midst  of  the  dispersed  ranks. 
Faur&x  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  ensign,  and  delivered 
the  colors  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  men ;  the  latter  boasted 
of  this  as  an  exploit  of  his  own :  Doyley,  who  overheard  the 
man,  grew  angry :  <<  I  have  honor  enough,"  said  Fair&x,  who 
happened  to  pass  at  the  time ;  <<  let  him  take  that  to  himself." 
The  royalists  were,  in  their  turn,  givmg  way  in  every  di^ 
rection,  when  Cromwell  returned  with  his  victorious  squadrons. 
Desperate  at  this  sight,  Charles  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hiiB 
regiment  of  life-guards,  the  only  one  he  had  left  in  reserve, 
to  attack  this  new  enemy.  The  order  was  already  given  and 
the  troops  in  motion,  when  the  earl  of  Camewarth,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was  galloping  by  the  side  of  the  king,  suddenly 
caught  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  exclaiming,  with  an  oath,  **  Th 
you  want  to  get  killed  ?"  turned  him  suddenly  to  the  right. 
The  cavaliers  who  were  nearest  the  king  turned  also,  without 
understanding  why;  the  others  follow^,  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  regiment  had  their  backs  to  the  enemy.  The  sur- 
prise  of  the  army  became  terror  ;  all  dispersed  over  the  plain, 
some  to  escape,  others  to  stay  the  fugitives.  Charles,  amidst 
a  group  of  officers,  in  vain  cried — "  Stop !  stop  !"  The  dis* 
persion  went  on  unchecked,  till  prince  Rupert  returned  to  the 
field  of  battle  with  his  squadrons.  A  numerous  body  then 
formed  round  the  king,  but  disordered,  weary,  perplexed,  de- 
spondent. Charles,  sword  in  hand,  his  eyes  glaring,  despair 
in  every  feature,  twice  dashed  forward,  vehemently  exclaim- 
ing, **  Gentlemen,  one  charge  more,  and  we  recover  the  day." 
But  no  one  followed  him;  the  infantry,  broken  in  every  di« 
rection,  were  in  full  flight,  or  already  prisoners ;  retreat  was 
the  only  course  left  open ;  and  the  kmg,  with  about  two 
thousand  horse,  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of  Leioesler^ 
leaving  his  artillery,  ammunition,  baffgage,  more  than  one 
hundred  flags,  his  own  standard,  five  uiousand  men,  and  all 
his  cabinet  papers  in  the  possession  of  parliament.* 

*  Ruahworth,  i.,  4,  43-44;  Clttendon,  ii.,  OSS*  Ite. ; 
151 ;  May,  Breviary,  128. 
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This  victory  surpassed  the  most  daring  hopes.  Fairfax 
hastened  to  inform  the  parliament  of  it  in  a  calm,  simple  tone, 
without  any  political  allusion  or  advice.  Cromwell  wrote 
also,  but  only  to  the  commons,  as  holding  his  conmiission  from 
them  alone ;  his  letter  concluded  with  these  words :  "  This  is 
none  other  but  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  him  alone  belongs 
the  glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him.  The  general 
ser>'ed  you  with  all  faithfulness  and  honor ;  and  the  best 
commendation  I  can  give  him  is,  that  I  dare  say  he  attributes 
all  to  God,  and  would  rather  perish  than  assume  to  himself, 
ti'hich  is  an  honest  and  a  thriving  way  ;  and  yet  as  much  for 
bravery  may  be  given  him  in  this  action  as  to  a  man.  Honest 
men"  (by  these  he  meant  the  fanatical  independents)  *'  served 
you  faithfully  in  this  action,  sir ;  they  are  trusty  ;  I  beseech 
you,  in  tlie  name  of  Grod,  not  to  discourage  them.  I  wish 
this  action  may  beget  tliankfulness  and  hunulity  in  all  that 
are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for  the  liberty 
of'  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  con- 
science,  and  you  for  the  liberty  he  fights  for."* 

Some  were  offended  at  seeing  a  subordinate  officer,  a  ser- 
vant  of  parliament,  as  they  said,  distribute  advice  and  praise 
in  such  a  tone ;  but  their  displeasure  had  little  effect  amidst 
the  public  exultation  ;  and  the  day  on  which  Cromwell's  letter 
reached  London,  the  lords  themselves  voted  that  his  command 
should  be  extended  to  three  months  longer  (June  16).f 

They  voted,  at  the  same  time,  that  advantage  ought  to  be 
taken  of  this  victory  to  address  to  the  king  reasonable  pro- 
posals (June  20)4  ^"^  ^^^  Scottish  commissionera  expressed 
the  same  feeling  (July  28). §  But  the  conquerors  were  very 
far  from  any  such  idea.  Instead  of  answering,  the  commons 
requested  (June  30)  that  the  whole  body  of  citizens  should 
be  invited  to  assemble  at  Guildhall  to  hear  read  the  papers 
found  among  the  king's  baggage,  particularly  his  lettera  to 
the  queen,  tliat  they  miglit  judge  for  themselves  what  trust 
could  thenceforward  be  placed  in  negotiation.  Fairfax  had 
hesitated  to  open  these  pafiers,  but  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had 
combated  his  scruples,  and  the  house  had  not  shared  them. 
The  reading  took  place  (July  3)  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 

•  Ruflhworth,  i.,  4,  45,  40. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  374.  J  lb.,  389.  §  lb.,  375. 
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concourse  of  people,*  and  had  a  prodigious  effect.  It  was 
clear  that  the  king  had  never  desired  peace  ;  that  in  his  eyes 
no  concession  was  definitive,  no  promise  ob^gatory ;  that,  in 
reality,  he  relied  only  on  force,  and  still  aimed  at  absolute 
power ;  finally  that,  despite  protestations  a  thousand  times  re- 
peated, he  was  negotiating  with  the  king  of  France,  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  with  all  the  princes  of  die  continent,  to  have 
foreign  soldiers  sent  into  England  for  his  purposes.  Even 
the  name  of  parliament,  which  just  before,  to  obtain  the  con^ 
ference  at  Uxbridge,  he  had  seemed  to  give  the  houses  at 
W&stminster,  was  but  a  deception  on  his  part,  for,  in  giving 
it,  he  had  privately  protested  against  his  official  proceeding, 
and  caused  his  protest  to  be  inscribed  on  the  minutes  of  the 
council  at  Oxford. f  Every  citizen  was  allowed  to  convince 
himself,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  letters  were  really  in 
the  king's  own  handwriting  ;^  and  after  the  meeting  at  Guild- 
hall, the  parliament  had  them  published.^ 

Anger  became  universal ;  the  friends  of  peace  were  reduced 
to  silence.  Some  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  this  pub- 
lication, a  gross  violation,  they  said,  of  domestic  secrets. 
They  asked  how  far  their  authenticity  could  be  relied  on, 
whether  it  was  not  probable  that  several  had  been  mutilated 
and  others  altogether  omitted  ;||  they  insinuated  that  in  par- 
liament, also,  there  were  certain  men  who  had  negotiated 
with  no  greater  sincerity,  and  were  equally  determined 
against  peace ;  but  no  explanation,  no  excuse  is  received  by  a 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  377 ;  May,  Breviary,  129. 

t  Letters  from  the  king  to  the  queen,  of  the  2d  and  9th  of  January, 
15th  and  19th  of  February;  5th,  13th,  and  30th  of  March;  Ludlow's 
Mem. ;  Evelyn's  Mem.,  App.,  ii.,  90;  App.,  xiii. 

I  May,  ut  sup. 

§  Under  tht  title  of  **  The  Kin^s  Cabinet  opened,  or  certain  packeti 
of  secret  letters  and  papers,  written  by  the  king's  hand,  and  taken 
from  his  portfolio  on  the  field  of  batUe  of  Naseby,  the  Uth  of  June, 
1645,  by  the  victorious  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  which  are  revealed 
many  mysteries  of  state,  which  fully  justify  the  cause  for  which  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  gave  battle  on  that  memorable  day ;  with  notes." 

II  The  king  never  denied  the  authenticity  of  these  letters ;  he  even  ex- 
pressly acknowledges  it  in  a  letter  written  to  sir  Edward  Nichcdas,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1645,  which  was  a  few  weeks  after  the  publicition  (sir 
John  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  Appendix,  iL,  101) ;  and  the  text  p^'shed 
by  parliament  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  inserted  in  the  ''Works  oC 
Charles  I.,'*  published  m  London,  1660. 
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people  when  it  has  once  discovered  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deceive  it.  Besides,  admitting  all  this,  the  king's 
bad  faith  remained  evident,  and,  to  secure  peace,  it  was  at 
him  they  must  look.  War  alone  was  now  spoken  of;  tlie 
levies  of  troops  were  hurried  on,  taxes  energetically  collected, 
the  estates  of  delinquents  sold,  all  the  troops  received  their 
pay,  all  the  more  important  towns  were  thoroughly  supplied 
with  ammunition.*  The  Scots,  at  last,  consented  to  advance 
into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  (July  2)  ;f  and  Fairfax,  find- 
ing no  longer  even  fugitives  to  pursue,  had  resumed  his  march 
(June  20),  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  in  the  western 
counties  the  object  which  the  siege  of  Oxford  had  obliged  him 
to  suspend. 

Everything  was  changed  in  these  counties,  hitherto  the 
bulwark  of  the  royal  cause  ;  not  that  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple had  become  more  favorable  to  parliament,  but  that  it  was 
alienated  from  the  king.  He  still,  indeed,  possessed  there 
several  regiments,  and  almost  all  the  towns ;  but  the  war  was 
no  longer  carried  on  there  as  in  the  outset,  by  steady,  re- 
spected, popular  men — the  marquis  of  Hertford,  sir  Bevil 
Greenville,  lord  Hopton,  Trevannion,  Slanning,  disinterested 
friends  of  the  crown :  some  of  these  were  dead,  others  dis- 
gusted, estranged  by  court  intrigues,  and  sacrificed  by  the 
king's  weakness.  In  their  stead,  two  intriguers,  lord  Goring 
and  sir  Richard  Greenville,  commanded  there— one  the  most 
debauched,  the  other  the  most  rapacious  of  the  cavaliers ;  no 
principle,  no  affection  attached  them  to  the  royal  cause,  but 
by  making  war  in  its  name,  they  obtained  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  own  passions,  of  oppressing  their  enemies, 
of  revenging,  enjoying,  enriching  themselves.  Groring  was 
brave,  beloved  by  his  men,  and  not  deficient  either  in  skill 
or  energy  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  nothing  could  equal  his 
recklessness  and  the  insolent  intemperance  of  his  conduct  and 
even  his  language.  Nor  was  his  loyalty  to  be  relied  upon  ;  he 
had  already  betrayed,  first  the  king,:^  then  the  parliament,§ 
and  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  some  new  treason.  1|     Sir 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  377.  t  Id.,  ib. 

t  In  1C41 ,  at  the  time  the  army  first  conspired  against  the  parliament 

§  In  August,  1642,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  by  ^ving  up 
Portsmouth  to  the  king,  of  which  place  parliament  had  appointed  him 
the  governor. 

il  Clarendon,  ii., passim. 
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Richard  Greenville,  less  disorderly  and  more  influential  wifli 
the  nobility  of  the  country,  was  stem  and  insatiable,  and  Us 
courage,  if  not  dubious,  at  all  events  not  very  eager.  He 
passed  his  time  in  levying  contributions  for  troops  which  he 
did  not  collect,  or  for  exp^itions  which  he  did  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  begin.  The  army  was  changed  as  well  as  its 
leaders ;  it  was  no  longer  a  party  risen  in  defence  of  its  affec- 
tions  and  its  interests — frivolous,  indeed,  but  sincere,  licentious 
but  devoted  ;  it  was  a  rabble  of  vagabonds,  utterly  indiflerent 
to  the  cause,  committing  day  and  night  the  most  intolerable 
excesses,  and  disgusting,  by  their  vices,  a  country  ruined  by 
their  extortions.  The  prince  of  Wales,  or  rather  his  council, 
reduced  to  make  use  of  such  men,  wore  themselves  out  in 
firuitless  efl^rts  by  turns  to  satisfy  or  to  control  them ;  some- 
times to  protect  the  people  against  them,  at  others  to  induce 
the  people  to  take  their  place.* 

The  people,  however,  no  longer  responded  to  the  appeal ; 
they  ere  long  went  further.  Thousands  of  peasants  met,  and, 
under  the  name  of  "  clubmen,"  went  in  arms  about  the  coun- 
try.  They  had  no  party  views ;  they  did  not  declare  for  the 
parliament ;  all  they  wished  was,  to  keep  the  ravages  of  war 
from  their  villages  and  fields,  and  they  set  upon  whomsoever 
they  had  reason  to  apprehend  these  ravages  from,  without 
asking  under  what  name  they  carried  on  their  spoliations. 
Alrec^y,  the  year  before,  some  bands  had  assembled  in  the 
same  manner  in  Worcestershire  and  Dorsetshire,  provoked  by 
the  violence  of  prince  Rupert.  In  the  month  of  March,  1646, 
the  clubmen  became,  in  the  western  counties,  a  permanent, 
regular,  organized  force,  even  commanded  by  gentlemen,  of 
whom  some  had  served  in  the  king's  army,  and  constantly 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  property  and  persons,  and  in  assert- 
ing order  and  peace.  They  treated  with  the  troops  and  gar- 
risons of  both  parties,  undertaking  to  supply  them  with 
provisions,  on  condition  that  they  would  not  seize  any  with 
violence,  even  sometimes  prevented  them  firom  eoming  to 
blows,  and  they  had  inscribed  on  their  rustic  colon  mse 
words : 

*<  If  you  offer  to  plunder  our  cattle. 
Be  assured  we  will  give  you  battl6.'*t 

**•  Clarendon,  ii., passim. 
t  Clareadon,  ii.,  997 ;  Letter  from  Ftirta  to  tiia 
96 
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So  long  as  the  royalists  prevailed  in  the  west,  it  was  against 
them  the  clubmen  assembled,  and  it  was  with  the  parlia. 
mentarians  that  they  seemed  disposed  to  combine.  Now  they 
threatened  to  bum  the  houses  of  whomsoever  refused  to  join 
them  in  exterminating  the  cavaliers,*  and  invited  Massey, 
who  commanded  in  tlie  name  of  the  parliament  in  Worces. 
tershire,  to  come  with  them  and  besiege  Hereford,  whence  the 
cavaliers  infested  tlie  country  .f  On  Uie  2d  of  June,  at  Wells, 
six  thousand  of  them  addressed  a  petition  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  complaining  of  Groring,  and  notwithstanding  the 
prince's  orders,  refused  to  separate.^  In  the  beginning  of 
July,  Fairfax  arrived  as  a  conqueror  in  the  west ;  the  cava- 
liers were  intimidated  and  ceased  to  devastate  the  country'. 
The  clubmen  immediately  turned  against  Fairfax  and  his 
soldier8.§  But  Fairfax  had  a  good  army,  well  paid,  well 
provisioned,  in  which  enthusiasm  and  discipline  lent  each 
other  a  mutual  support.  He  dealt  gently  with  the  clubmen, 
negotiated  with  tliem,  personally  attended  some  of  their  meet- 
ings,  and  promised  them  peace  while  vigorously  prosecuting 
war.  In  a  few  days  the  campaign  was  at  an  end.  Goring, 
surprised  and  beaten  at  Langport,  in  Somersetshire  (July  10), 
left  the  remnant  of  his  troops  to  disperse  whither  they  liked  ; 
sir  Richard  Greenville  sent  his  commission  of  field-marshal 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  impudently  complaining  that  he  had 
been  made  to  carry  on  the  war  at  his  own  expense  ;||  and 
three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Fairfax,  the  cavaliers,  who 
had  lately  traversed  the  west  of  England  as  masters,  were 
almost  all  shut  up  in  the  towns  which  Fairfax  next  prepared 
to  besiege. 

Meantime,  in  every  direction,  people  were  asking  one 
another  what  the  king  was  doing — nay,  where  he  was,  for 
scarcely  any  one  knew.  After  the  disaster  of  Naseby  he  had 
fled  from  town  to  town,  scarcely  giving  himself  any  repose, 
and  taking  sometimes  the  road  to  the  north,  sometimes  that 
to  the  west,  to  join  Montrose  or  Goring,  according  to  the  mo- 
bility of  his  fears  and  projects.  On  arriving  at  Hereford,  he 
resolved  to  go  into  Wales,  where  he  hoped  to  recruit  his  in- 

two  kingdoms,  July  3, 1645 ;  Pari.  Hiat.,  iii.,  3S0 ;  Whitelocke, 
Neal,  iii.,  90. 

*  Whitelocke,  13G.        f  lb.,  passim.  X  ClarendoD,  ut  tup. 

§  Pirl.  Hiit,  iii.,  380—386.  ||  Clarendon,  ii.,  1008. 
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fantry,  sent  prince  Rupert  to  Bristol,  and  proceeded  himself 
to  Ragland  castle,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  the 
chief  of  the  catholic  party,  and  the  richest  nobleman  in 
England.  Secret  projects,  in  which  the  catholics  alone  could 
aid  him,  regulated  this  determination.  Besides,  for  three 
years  the  marquis  had  given  the  king  proofs  of  inexhaustible 
devotion ;  he  had  lent  him  100,000/.,  had  levied  at  his  own 
expense  two  regiments,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  lord 
Herbert,  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  notwithstanding  his  age  and 
infirmities,  personally  superintended  a  strong  garrison  in  his 
own  castle.  He  received  the  king  with  respectful  pomp, 
assembled  the  nobility  of  the  neighborhood,  and  surrounded 
him  with  the  festivities,  the  sports,  the  homage,  the  pleasures 
of  a  court.  The  fugitive  Charles  breathed  freely  for  awhile, 
as  if  restored  to  his  natural  position ;  and  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  forgetting  his  misfortunes,  his  perils,  his  kingdom, 
only  thought  of  enjoying  his  renewed  royalty.* 

The  news  of  the  disasters  in  the  west,  drew  him  at  last 
from  his  illusive  apathy.  At  the  same  time,  he  learned  that 
in  the  north  the  Scots  had  taken  Carlisle  (June  28),  and  were 
marching  towards  the  south,  meditating  the  siege  of  Hereford. 
He  lefl  Ragland  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Goring,  but  had 
scarcely  reached  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  before  the  ill  con- 
dition of  the  new  levies,  the  dissensions  among  the  officers, 
and  a  thousand  unforeseen  difficulties,  discouraged  him,  and 
he  returned  into  Wales.  He  was  at  Cardiff,  not  blowing  upon 
what  to  resolve,  when  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him,  written 
by  prince  Rupert  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  to  be  shown  to 
the  king.  The  prince  considered  that  all  was  lost,  and  coun- 
selled peace,  on  whatever  terms.  As  soon  as  his  honor  seemed 
in  danger,  Charles  regained  an  energy  which  he  never  had 
when  his  mere  personal  safety  was  involved.  He  at  onoe 
replied  to  his  nephew  thus  (Aug.  3) :  « If  I  had  any  other 
quarrel  but  the  defence  of  my  religion,  crown,  and  friends, 
you  had  full  reason  for  your  advice.  For  I  confess,  that 
speaking  either  as  to  mere  soldier  or  statesman,  I  must  say  there 
is  no  probability  but  of  my  ruin  ;  but  as  to  Christian,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  God  will  not  suffer  rebels  to  prosper,  or  his 
cause  to  be  overthrown :  and  whatever  personal  panii^ent  it 

^  Walker's  Diacourses,  139. 
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shall  please  him  to  inflict  upon  me  must  not  make  me  repine, 
much  less  to  give  over  this  quarrel.  I  must  avow  to  all  my 
friends,  that  he  that  will  stay  with  me  at  this  time,  must  ex- 
pect and  resolve  either  to  die  for  a  good  cause,  or  which  is 
worse,  to  live  as  miserable  in  the  maintaining  it  as  the  violence 
of  insulting  rebels  can  make  him.  For  God's  sake,  let  us  not 
flatter  ourselves  with  these  conceits  ;  and  believe  me,  the  very 
imagination  that  you  are  desirous  of  a  treaty,  will  lose  me  so 
much  the  sooner;"*  and,  to  rally  his-  dejected  adherents,  re- 
calling himself  all  his  courage,  he  at  once  quitted  Wales, 
passed,  without  being  observed,  the  quarters  of  the  Scottish 
army  already  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Hereford,  rapidly 
traversed  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Notting- 
hamshire, and,  arriving  safely  in  Yorkshire,  summoned  all  his 
faithful  cavaliers  in  the  north  to  go  with  him  to  join  Montrose, 
like  tliem  faithful,  and  still  victorious.f 

The  cavaliers  hastened  to  obey  the  summons  ;  the  presence 
of  the  king,  who  had  so  long  lived  among  them,  excited  a  warm 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  country ;  at  the  first  mention  of 
levying  a  regiment  of  infantry,  large  bodies  of  men,  among  the 
rest,  the  late  garrisons  of  Pontefract  and  Scarborough,  which 
had  been  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  and 
were  now  at  liberty,  came  forward,  and  in  three  days  nearly 
tliree  tliousand  men  had  offered  their  services  to  the  king,  pro- 
mising to  be  ready,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice.  They  now  only  waited  for  a  letter  from 
Montrose,  to  know  whether  they  should  go  and  join  him  in 
Scotland  or  meet  him  in  England.  All  at  once,  they  learned 
that  David  Lesley,  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  cavalry,  had 
quitted  the  siege  of  Hereford,  and  was  already  at  Rotherhani, 
ten  miles  from  Doncaster,  seeking  everywhere  for  the  king. 
The  disaster  of  Naseby  had  given  an  effectual  blow  to  the 
imagination  of  the  royalists ;  their  confidence  was  no  longer 
proof  against  the  approach  of  danger.  Many  quitted  D^on- 
caster,  and  no  others  took  their  place  :  in  the  opinion  of  even 
the  bravest,  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  a  junction  with  Mon- 
trose ;  the  king's  safety  was  now  the  sole  point  to  be  attended 
to.  He  departed,  followed  by  about  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
traversed  without  obstacle  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  even 

*  Clarendon,  ii.,  1019.  f  Walker,  134,  135. 
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defeated  on  the  road  a  few  parliamentary  detachments,  and 
re-entered' Oxford  on  the  29th  of  August,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  the  handful  of  troops  which  now  remained  to  him.* 

He  had  been  there  two  days,  when  the  news  reached  him 
of  the  recent  and  prodigious  success  of  Montrose  in  Scotland  ; 
it  was  no  longer  merely  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  kingdom, 
among  the  highlanders,  that  the  royal  cause  was  triumphant ; 
Montrose  had  advanced  towards  the  souths  into  the  lowlands ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  August,  at  Kilsyth,  not  far  from  the  ruins 
3f  the  Roman  wall,  had  obtained  over  the  covenanters,  com- 
manded  by  Baillie,  the  seventh  and  most  splendid  of  his  victo- 
ries. The  hostile  army  was  destroyed ;  all  the  neighboring 
towns.  Both  well,  Glasgow,  even  Edinburgh,  had  opened  their 
^ates  to  the  conqueror ;  all  the  royalists  whom  the  Scottish 
parliament  had  detained  in  prison,  were  released;  all  the 
timid,  who  had  waited  for  some  decided  success  to  declare 
themselves,  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earls  of  Annandale 
aind  Linlithgow,  the  lords  Seaton,  Drummond,  Erskine,  Car- 
negie, &c.,  now  disputed  which  should  be  the  first  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  king,  fearing  to  be  too  late.  The  parliamenta- 
rian leaders  were  flying  in  every  direction,  some  to  England, 
3thers  to  Ireland.f  Finally,  the  cavalry  of  the  Scottish  army, 
who  were  besieging  Hereford,  were  recalled  in  all  haste  to 
iefend  their  own  country.  Some  even  said,  that  when  of 
late  Lesley  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Doncaster,  far 
from  seeking  to  encounter  the  king,  he  was  on  his  march 
x>wards  Scotland,  and  that  the  royalists  had  been  utterly 
nistaken  in  their  fears.:^ 

At  this  glorious  intelligence,  Charles's  courage  revived,  and 
\ie  immediately  departed  from  Oxford  (Aug.  31),  to  march 
igainst  the  Scottish  army,  take  advantage  of  its  reduced  state, 
uid  compel  it  at  least  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hereford.  On  his 
nray,  as  he  passed  Ragland,  he  was  informed  that  Fairfax  had 
just  invested  Bristol,  the  most  important  of  his  possessions  in 

•  Walker,  135,  136  ;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  116 
t  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  230  ;  Guthrie,  Memoirs,  9lc.,  189. 
X  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  231.  Lesley  had  left  the  siege  of  Hereford  in  the 
irst  days  of  August,  and  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  did  not  take  place  till 
:he  15th.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  he  detached  himself  from  the 
Scottish  army  to  follow  the  king,  and  could  not  have  been  at  that  time 
recalled  to  the  assistance  of  his  country. 
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the  west ;  but  the  place  was  strong,  and  Prince  Rupert,  who 
defended  it  with  a  good  garrison,  promised  to  hold  out  four 
months  at  least :  the  king  therefore  felt  no  anxiety  respecting 
it.  When  he  was  yet  a  day's  journey  from  Hereford,  he 
learned  that  the  Scots,  at  the  news  of  his  approach,  had  raised 
the  siege,  and  were  precipitately  retreating  towards  the  north. 
He  was  urged  to  pursue  them ;  they  were  disconcerted,  fa- 
tigued, in  disorder,  ^nd  were  traversing  a  country  ill-disposed 
lowanls  them  ;  to  harass  them  would  perhaps  suffice  to  destroy 
them.  But  Charles  was  fatigued  himself  by  an  activity  which 
surpassed  his  strength  ;  he  must,  he  said,  go  to  tlie  succor  of 
Bristol ;  and  pending  the  arrival  of  some  troops  recalled  from 
the  west  for  this  purpose,  he  returned  to  Ragland  castle, 
attracted  by  tlie  charms  of  that  place,  or  to  discuss  with  the 
marquis  of  Worcester  the  great  and  mysterious  affair  which 
they  were  arranging  together.* 

He  had  scarcely  arrived  when  he  received  the  most  unex- 
pected news,  that  prince  Rupert  had  surrendered  Bristol  (Sept. 
ll)t  at  the  tirst  attack,  almost  without  resistance,  though  he 
wanted  nothing,  ramparts,  provisions,  nor  soldiers.  Charles 
was  in  utter  consternation  :  it  was  tlie  entire  ruin  of  his  affairs 
ill  the  west.  He  wrote  to  the  prince  4  "  Nepliew, — though 
the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to  me,  yet  your  surrender- 
ing it  as  you  did,  is  of  much  aflliction  to  me,  that  it  makes 
me  not  only  forget  the  consideration  of  that  place,  but  is  like- 
wise  the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen 
me.  For  what  is  to  be  done,  after  one  tliat  is  so  near  to  ine 
us  you  are,  both  in  blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  an 
action  so  mean  (I  give  it  the  easiest  term),  an  action  so 
1  have  so  much  to  say,  that  I  will  say  no  more  of  it ;  only, 
lest  rashness  of  judgment  be  laid  to  my  charge,  I  must  re- 
member you  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  August,  wherein 
you  assured  me  that  if  no  mutiny  happened,  you  would  keep 
Bristol  for  four  months.  Did  you  keep  it  four  days  ?  Was 
there  anything  like  a  mutiny  ?  More  questions  might  be 
asked,  but  now,  I  confess,  to  little  purpose  ;  my  conclusion  is 
to  desire  you  to  seek  your  subsistence,  until  it  shall  please 
God  to  determine  of  my  condition,  somewhere  beyond  seas ; 
to  which  end  I  send  you  herewith  a  pass.     And  I  pray  God 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  1041 ;  Walker,  136  ;  Ruahworth,  i.,  4,  121. 
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to  make  you  sensible  of  your  present  conditiony  and  ffive  you 
means  to  redeem  what  you  have  lost ;  fer  I  shall  nave  no 
greater  joy  in  victory  than  a  just  occasion,  without  blushing, 
to  assure  you  of  my  being  your  loving  uncle  and  most  faith- 
fill  friend,  Charles  R.^'* 

He  wrote  the  same  day  to  Oxfi>rd,f  whither  the  prince  had 
retired,  to  order  the  lords  of  the  council  to  demand  the  prince's 
commissions,  watch  his  proceedings,  dismiss  colonel  William 
Legge,  an  intimate  friend  of  Rupert,  from  his  post  as  governor 
of  Oxford,  and  to  arrest  the  colonel,  and  even  the  prince,  if 
any  disturbance  was  excited ;  and  his  letter  cancluded  with 
this  postscript :  "  Tell  my  son  I  would  rather  hear  of  his 
death,  than  of  his  doing  so  cowardly  an  act  as  this  surrender 
of  Bristol."t 

One  resource  was  lefl  to  the  king,  the  same  which  he  had 
already  attempted  in  vain — ^to  join  Montrose.  It  was,  more- 
over,  necessary  for  him  to  march  towards  the  north,  to  relieve 
Chester,  again  besieged,  and  which,  now  Bristol  was  lost,  was 
the  only  port  where  succors  from  Ireland,  his  sole  remaining 
hope,  could  land.  Afler  a  week  spent  at  Hereford  in  deep 
despondency,  he  set  off  over  the  Welsh  mountains,  the  only 
road  by  which  he  could  escape  a  body  of  parliamentarians, 
who,  under  the  command  of  major-general  Poyntz,  were 
watching  all  his  motions.  He  was  still  accompanied  by  about 
^ye  thousand  men,  Welsh  infantry  and  northern  horse.  He 
was  already  within  sight  of  Chester,  when  the  parliamentari- 
ans, who  had  started  later,  but  had  found  a  more  direct  and 
better  road,  came  upon  his  rear-guard  (at  Rounton  Heath,  ' 
Sept.  24. )§  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  who  commanded  it, 
charged  the  enemy  with  so  much  vigor,  that  he  forced  them 
to  fall  back  in  disorder.  But  colonel  Jones,  who  directed  the 
siege,  detached  a  body  of  troops  under  his  own  orders  and 
appeared  suddenly  in  the  royalist  rear.  Poyntz  rallied  his 
men.  The  king,  placed  between  two  fires,  saw  his  best  offi- 
cers fall  around  him,  and  soon  put  to  flight  himself,  xetumed 
utterly  desperate  into  Wales,  once  more  driven  back,  as  by 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  1042. 

t  To  the  secretary  of  state,  sir  Edward  Nicholas. 

i  Clarendon,  ui  sup, ;  Evelyn,  Memoirs,  ii.,  App.  107—100. 
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an  insurmountable  barrier,  from  the  camp  of  Montrose,  his 
last  hope. 

This  hope  itself  was  now  only  a  delusion  ;  for  the  last  ten 
days  Montrose,  like  the  king,  was  a  fugitive,  seeking  an 
asylum  and  soldiers.  On  the  13th  of  September,  at  Philip- 
haugh,  in  Ettrick  forest,  near  the  border,  Lesley,  whose  ap- 
proach he  was  quite  unconscious  of,  surprised  him,  weak  and 
ill-guarded.  Despite  all  his  efforts,  the  highlanders  had  leit 
him  to  return  home,  and  so  secure  their  plunder.  Some  lords, 
the  earl  of  Aboyne  among  others,  jealous  of  his  glory,  had 
also  quitted  him  with  their  vassals ;  others,  such  as  lords 
Traquair,  Hume,  Roxburgh,  mistrusting  his  fortune,  notwith- 
standing their  promises,*  had  not  joined  him.  Bold,  brilliant 
in  his  designs,  in  mean  hearts  he  excited  envy,  and  inspired 
no  security  in  the  timid.  There  was,  moreover,  a  love  of 
display,  and  somewliat  of  the  braggadocio  in  his  character, 
which  was  injurious  to  his  influence  :  his  officers  served  him 
with  earnest  devotion,  his  soldiers  with  enthusiasm,  but  he 
(lid  not  produce  the  same  elFect  upon  his  equals.  His  power, 
besides,  had  no  other  foundation  than  his  victories,  and  pru- 
dent men,  daily  an  increasing  class,  looked  upon  him  with 
surprise,  as  a  meteor  which  nothing  checks,  but  which  has 
only  a  certain  course  to  run.  One  reverse  of  fortune  sufficed 
to  dissipate  all  his  eclat ;  and  the  day  after  his  defeat,  the 
concjueror  of  Scotland  was  nothing  but  an  audacious  outlaw. 

On  hearing  of  this  blow,  Charles  cast  his  eyes  around  him 
with  terror,  utterly  at  a  loss  where  to  place  his  hope.  He 
was  deficient  even  in  councillors.  The  wisest  of  them,  lord 
Capel,  Colepfipper,  and  Hyde,  he  had  placed  with  his  son; 
lord  J)igby  was  almost  the  only  one  remaining,  adventurous, 
confident  as  ever,  always  ready  to  oppose  projects  to  defeats ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal,  intent  above 
all  things  on  retaining  his  influence.  At  one  time,  the  king 
entprtained  the  idea  of  retiring  to  spend  the  winter  in  Angle- 
soy,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  within  easy  reach  of 
Irf*land,  and  susceptible  of  a  stout  defence.  He  was  easily 
dissuaded  from  thus  forsaking  his  kingdom,  where  he  still  pos- 
sesscd  strong  ])laces,  such  as  Worcester,  Hereford,  Chester, 
Oxford,  and  Newark.     Every  one  else  inclined  to  Worcester, 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  231 ;  Guthrie,  Memoirs,  19S. 
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but  nothing  could  be  less  palatable  to  lord  Digby's  views. 
The  declared  enemy  of  prince  Rupert,  it  was  he  who,  after 
the  surrender  of  Bristol,  had  fomented  the  king's  anger,  and 
urged,  it  was  said,  the  severity  he  had  exercised  towards  his 
nephew.  He  well  knew  that  Rupert,  whose  ftiry  had  not  yet 
subsided,  was  determined  to  see  the  king,  to  justify  himself, 
and  take  his  revenge.  Now  at  Worcester,  he  could  easily 
accomplish  this,  for  prince  Maurice,  his  brother,  was  governor 
of  that  town.  Of  all  the  places  to  which  the  king  could  re- 
tire, Newark  was  that  where  prince  Rupert  would  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audience.  To  the  great 
surprise  of  all  around  him,  the  king  decided  upon  going  to 
Newark.* 

The  prince  was  soon  informed  of  this ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  prohibition,  immediately  set  out  for  Newark  to 
see  the  king.  Charles  repeated  that  he  would  not  receive 
him ;  but  lord  Digby,  for  all  that,  grew  uneasy.  Whether 
by  chance  or  by  design,  a  report  all  at  once  circulated  that 
Montrose  had  retrieved  his  defeat,  had  beaten  Lesley,  and  was 
just  on  the  borders.  Without  waiting  for  further  information, 
the  king  set  out  with  lord  Digby  and  two  thousand  horse,  to 
make  a  third  attempt  to  join  him.  The  error  under  which  he 
was  acting  was  speedily  dissipated  ;  after  two  days'  march, 
they  had  certain  intelligence  that  Montrose,  without  any  sol- 
diers at  all,  was  still  wandering  in  the  highlands.  The  king 
could  do  nothing  but  return  to  Newark,  as  Digby  himself  ad- 
mitted. But  fully  resolved  not  to  return  there  at  the  risk  of 
encountering  prince  Rupert,  he  persuaded  the  king  that,  at 
whatever  cost,  aid  must  be  sent  to  Montrose,  and  he  under, 
took  to  convey  it.  They  parted ;  Digby,  with  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  nearly  all  the  king  had  left,  continued  his  route  towards 
the  north  ;  and  Charles  returned  to  Newark  with  three  or 
four  hundred  horse  as  his  entire  army,  and  John  Ashbumham, 
his  valet  de  chambre,  as  his  council. f 

On  his  arrival,  he  heard  that  Rupert  was  at  Bel  voir  castle, 
nine  miles  off,  with  his  brother  Maurice,  and  an  escort  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  officers.  He  sent  him  word  to  remain 
there  until  further  orders,  already  angry  that  he  had  come  so 
near  without  his  consent.  But  the  prince  still  advanced^  and 
many  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Newark,  even  the  goveniori 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  1073.  f  lb.,  1078. 
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sir  Richard  Willis,  went  to  meet  him.  He  arrived,  and  witli- 
out  heing  announced,  presented  himself,  with  all  his  suite, 
before  the  king.  **  Sire,'*  he  said,  ''  I  am  come  to  render 
an  account  of  the  loss  of  Bristol,  and  to  clear  myself  from 
the  imputations  which  have  been  cast  on  me."  Charles,  as 
perplexed  as  irritated,  scarcely  answered  him.  It  was  supper 
time  ;  the  prince's  escort  withdrew  ;  the  royal  party  sat  down 
to  table ;  the  king  talked  with  Maurice  witliout  addressing  a 
word  to  Rupert,  and,  supper  over,  retired  to  his  room.  Ru- 
pert went  and  took  up  his  abode  with  the  governor.  The 
next  day,  however,  the  king  consented  to  the  calling  of  a 
council  of  war,  and  after  a  few  hours'  sitting,  a  declaratiou 
was  given,  stating  that  the  prince  had  not  been  deficient 
either  in  courage  or  fidelity.  No  solicitation  could  obtain 
more  than  this  from  the  king. 

It  was  too  little  to  satisfy  the  prince  and  his  partisans. 
They  remained  at  Newark,  giving  imrestrainod  vent  to  their 
anger.  The  king,  on  iiis  side,  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  the 
growing  excesses  of  the  garrison.  For  two  thousand  men, 
there  were  twenty- four  othcers,  generals  or  colonels,  whost^ 
maintenance  absorbed  nearly  all  the  contributions  of  the 
county.*  The  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  even  those  of 
the  most  devoted  loyalty,  bitterly  complained  of  the  governor. 
Charles  resolved  to  remove  him,  but,  out  of  consideration  lor 
appearances,  to  give  him  some  office  about  his  person  He 
therefore  informed  him  that  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  his 
horse  guards.  Sir  Richard  refused,  saying,  that  people  would 
regard  this  promotion  as  a  disgrace ;  that  he  was  too  poor  lor 
the  court  :  *^  1  will  see  to  that,''  said  the  king,  dismissing  him. 
The  very  same  day,  at  dinner  time,  when  Charles  was  at  table, 
sir  Richard  Willis,  the  two  princes,  lord  Gerrard,  and  twenty 
officers  of  the  garrison  abruptly  entered  :  "  W^liat  your  ma- 
jesty said  to  me  this  morning  in  private,"  said  Willis,  "  is 
now  the  public  talk  of  the  town,  and  very  much  to  my  disho- 
nor." "It  is  not  for  any  fault,"  added  Rupert,  "that  sir 
Richard  loses  his  government,  but  because  he  is  my  friend.'' 
"  All  this,"  said  lord  Gerrard,  "  is  a  plot  of  lord  Digby's,  who 
is  himself  a  traitor,  and  I  will  prove  it." 

Astonished  and  perplexed,  Charles  rose  from  the  table,  and 
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moving  a  few  steps  towards  his  private  apartment,  ordered 
Willis  to  follow  him :  "  No,  sire,"  replied  Willis ;  "  I  received 
a  public  injury,  and  I  expect  a  public  satisfaction."  At  this, 
Charles,  losing  all  self-command,  pale  with  anger,  sprang 
towards  them,  and  with  a  loud  voice  and  threatening  gesture, 
said :  "  Quit  my  presence,  and  come  no  more  near  me." 
Agitated  in  their  turn,  they  all  hastily  went  out,  returned  to 
the  governor's  house,  sounded  to  horse,  and  left  the  town,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  cavaliers. 

All  the  garrison,  all  the  inhabitants  hastened  to  offer  the 
king  the  expression  of  their  devotion  and  respect.  In  the 
evening,  the  malecontents  sent  to  him  for  passports,  begging 
him  not  to  consider  this  as  a  mutiny  :  <*  I  shall  not  now 
christen  it,"  said  the  king ;  ''  but  it  looks  very  like  one.  As 
for  passports,  let  them  have  as  many  as  they  please."*  He 
was  still  full  of  agitation  at  this  scene,  when  he  received  the 
intelligence  that  lord  Digby,  in  his  march  towards  Scotland, 
had  been  overtaken  and  beaten  at  Sherborne  by  a  detachment 
of  parliamentarians  (towards  the  middle  of  October,  1645)  ;f 
that  his  cavaliers  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  gone  none 
knew  whither.  So  there  remained  in  the  direction  of  the 
north  neither  soldiers  nor  hope.  Even  Newark  was  no  longer 
safe  :  Poyntz's  troops  had  approached,  taking  possession  suc- 
cessively of  all  the  neighboring  places,  drawing  their  lines 
every  day  closer  and  closer  round  it,  so  that  it  was  already  a 
question  whether  the  king  could  pass.  On  the  3d  of  Novem* 
ber,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  four  or  five  hundred  cavaliers, 
the  wreck  of  several  regiments,  were  assembled  in  the  market- 
place :  the  king  appeared,  took  the  command  of  a  squadron, 
and  left  Newark  by  the  Oxford  road.  He  had  had  his  beard 
shaved  off;  two  small  royalbt  garrisons,  situated  on  his  way, 
had  received  notice  of  his  design  ;  he  travelled  day  and  night, 
with  difficulty  avoiding  the  enemy,  and  thought  himself  saved 
when  he  re-entered  Oxford  (Nov.  6,  1646) ;  for  there  he 
found  once  more  his  council,  his  court,  his  ordinary  mode  of 
life,  and  somewhat  of  rest  4 

He  soon  found  misery  also  :  while  he  had  been  wanderinff 
from  county  to  county,  from  town  to  town,  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  certain  that 

•  Clarendon,  ii.,  1083.  f  H).,  1067 ;  Riiihworth»  i.,  4, 128. 

t  Clarendon,  ii.,  1085 ;  Walker,  146 ;  Ereljm,  Mem.ff  ii.i  App.  10^ 
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the  troops  of  Poyntz  would  suffice  to  harass  him,  had  pursueu 
the  course  of  their  successes  in  the  west.  In  less  than  five 
months,  fifteen  places  of  importance,  Bridgewater  (Julv  23, 
1645),  Bath  (July  29),  Sherborne  (Aug.  15),  Devizes  (Sept. 
23),  Winchester  (Sept.  28),  Basing-House  (Oct.  14),  Tiverton 
(Oct.  19),  Monmouth  (Oct.  22),  &c.,  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  To  such  garrisons  as  showed  themselves  disposed  to 
listen  to  their  overtures,  they  unhesitatingly  granted  honor- 
able conditions ;  where  a  less  compliant  answer  was  given, 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  stonn.*  For  a  moment  the 
clubmen  gave  them  some  uneasiness.  Ailer  having  dis- 
persed them  several  times  by  fair  words,  Cromwell  at  last 
found  himself  obliged  to  attack  them.  He  did  so  suddenly 
and  fiercely,  skilful  in  passing  all  at  once,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  gentleness  to  severity,  from  severity  to  gentle- 
ness. By  his  advice,  parliament  denounced  as  high  treason 
all  associations  of  the  kind  (Aug.  23)  ;'\  some  of  the  leaders 
were  arrested  ;  the  strict  discipline  of  the  army  reassured  the 
people  ;  the  clubmen  soon  disappeared ;  and  when  the  king 
re-entered  Oxford,  the  situation  of  his  party  in  the  west  was  I 
so  desperate,  that  next  morning  (Nov.  7)  he  wrote  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  directing  him  to  hold  himself  ready  to  pass  over  to 
the  continent4 

For  himself,  he  had  no  plan — no  idea  what  to  do ;  now  a 
prey  to  passionate  anguish,  now  seeking  to  forget  in  repose 
the  feeling  of  his  utter  powerlessness.  He  invited,  however, 
the  council  to  point  out  some  expedient  to  him,  some  method 
of  proceeding  from  which  a  favorable  result  might  be  hjoked  ' 
for.  There  was  no  choice  left  :  the  council  proposed  a  mes- 
sage  to  parliament,  and  the  request  of  a  safe-conduct  for  four 
negotiators.     The  king  consented  without  a  single  objection.^ 

Never  had  parliament  been  less  inclined  for  peace.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  members  had  just  entered  the  house  of 
commons,  in  place  of  thase  who  had  left  it  to  follow  the  king. 
Long  post[X)ned,  first  from  caution,  then  from  the  difficulty  of 
its  execution,  afterwanls  l>v  design,  this  measure  had  at  last 
been  adopted  at  the  demand  of  the  independents,  eager  to  take 

'  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  SO.         f  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  390 ;  Whitelocke,  167. 
;  Clarendon,  ii.,  1002. 

^Clarendon,  ii..  lliG;   Pari.  Hiit,  iii.,  405.     The 
dated  5th  of  December,  1645, 
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advantage  of  their  successes  on  the  field  of  battle  to  strengtfidti 
their  party  at  Westminster.*  TTiey  set  every  engine  to  worit 
to  carry  the  new  elections,  appointing  them  separately  on^ 
after  another,  even  having  them  delayed  or  pat  forward, 
accoiitog  to  the  chances  in  their  favor;  employing  both 
deceit  ted  violence,  as  is  the  wont  of  conquerors  stm  in  a 
minority.  Several  men,  soon  afterwards  famous  in  the  party, 
now  entered  parliament — ^Fairfax,  Ludlow,  Ireton,  make, 
Sidney,  Hutchinson,  Fleetwood.  Still  the  elections  had  nol 
everywhere  th  esame  result :  many  counties  sent  to  Westmin^ 
ster  men,  who,  though  opposed  to  the  court,  were  strangers  to 
faction,  and  friends  to  legal  order  and  peace.  But  they  were 
without  experience,  without  combination,  without  leaders,  and 
little  disposed  to  rally  round  their  old  presbyterian  ohie&,  who 
had,  most  of  them  at  all  events,  lost  their  reputation  respec- 
tively of  uprightness,  or  energy,  or  ability.  They  made  little 
sensation,  exercised  little  influence  ;  and  the  first  effect  of  this 
filling  up  of  the  house  was  to  give  to  the  independents  greater 
daring  and  power. f  The  acts  of  parliament  thenceforward 
assumed  a  sterner  character.  It  has  been  ascertained  that, 
during  their  stay  in  London,  the  king's  oommissioners  were 
intriguing  to  form  plots  and  stir  up  the  people ;  it  was  decided 
(Aug.  11. )t  that  no  more  commissioners  should  be  received, 
that  there  should  be  no  more  negotiations,  that  the  house 
should  draw  up  their  proposals  in  the  form  of  bills,  and  that 
the  king  should  be  called  upon  simply  to  adopt  or  reject  them, 
as  if  he  were  at  Whitehall  and  proceeding  accorduig  to  the 
regular  practice.  The  prince  of  Wales  (Sept.  20)^  offered 
to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  Fair&z 
transmitted  his  letter  to  the  house  ;  "  Thinking  it  a  duty,^'  he 

*  It  was  on  the  13th  of  September,  1644,  tbtt  it  Was  firat  proposed  ill 
the  bouse  of  commons  to  fill  up  the  vacant  placef.  The  propoftl  had 
no  result  tUl  August,  1645.  On  the  2l8t  of  that  month^Q^aiN^^ 
from  the  borough  of  South wark,  *     *  --•-*-* 

three,  that  five  of  the  absent  i 
members  for  Southwark,  Bu^ 

dred  and  forty-six  new  members  were  elected  in  the  five  last  i  ^ 
of  1645.  Out  of  fifty-eight  signatures  to  the  order  far  the  ezecntioii  «r 
Charles  I.,  seventeen  were  those  of  members  elected  at  this  epoch.  la 
1646,  there  were  eighty -nine  new  elections.— JonmaU,  Cfliininenfc 

t  HoUes,  Memoirs,  42;  Ludlow,  pa»tim{  Whitdiocka^  |6d»  mdt 
pastim 

t  ParL  Hist,  iu.,  300.  4  lb.,  990; 
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said,  <<  not  to  hinder  the  hopeful  blossom  of  your  young  peace- 
maker." He  did  not  even  receive  an  answer.  The  term  of 
Cromwell's  command  was  nearly  expired ;  it  was  prolonged 
another  four  months  without  any  reason  being  assigneil  (Au)^. 
12).*  The  rigor  against  the  royalists  redoubled :  a  late 
orainance  had  granted  to  the  wives  and  children  of  delinquents 
one-fifth  of  the  revenue  of  sequestered  estates ;  it  was  repealed 
(Sept.  8).f  Another  act,  for  a  long  time  resisted  by  the  lords, 
directed  the  sale  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  possessions 
of  bishops  and  delinquents  (Sept.  13).^  In  the  camp,  in  the 
warfare,  the  same  revolution  t(X)k  place.  It  was  forbidden  lo 
give  any  quarter  to  the  Irish  taken  in  England  bearing  arms 
(Oct.  24)  ;§  they  were  shot  by  hundre<£,||  or  tied  Imck  to 
back,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Even  among  the  English, 
there  was  no  longer  exhibited  that  mutual  forbearance  and 
courtesy  which  characterized  the  first  campaigns,  revealing, 
in  the  two  parties,  a  condition  well  nigli  equal,  the  same 
education  and  manners,  the  habit  and  desire  of  pence,  even 
amidst  war.  In  the  parliamentarian  ranks,  Fairfax  almost 
alone  retained  this  refined  humanity  ;  round  him,  officers  and 
soldiers,  brave  and  skilful  parvenuSy  but  of  rough  manners,  or 
fanatics  of  a  dark  and  violent  tcmi)erament,  who  had  nr» 
thought  but  of  victory,  no  idea  of  the  cavaliers  but  as  cnemio«t 
to  be  got  rid  of.  The  cavaliers,  on  their  side,  irritated  at 
being  defeated  by  such  vulgar  antagonists,  sought  consolation 
or  revenge  in  ridicule,  epigrams,  and  songs,  daily  more  and 
more  insulting.lT  Thus  the  war  assumed  a  stern,  at  times 
even  a  cruel  character,  as  between  men  whose  only  feeling 
was  mutual  scorn  and  hate.  At  the  same  time,  the  niisundor- 
standing,  hitherto  kept  in  check,  between  the  Scots  and  the 
parliament,  broke  out  unrestrainedly  ;  the  former  complained 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  590.  f  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  20P. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  391 ;  Whitelocke,  172.      §  Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  7SS. 
II  Baillic,  Letters,  ii.,  164;  Rushworth,  4,  231. 
IT  The  most  remarkable  of  the^e  8on>^  are  those  which  were  com- 

eosed  against  David  Lesley  and  his  Scots,  when  he  left  the  siege  of 
[ereford  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Scotland,  almast  entirely  subjugated 
by  Montrose,  whom  he  defeated  on  the  13th  of  September,  1045,  at  the 
battle  of  Philiphaugh.  No  defeat  had  yet  snatched  from  the  cavalieni 
Buch  brilliant  hopes,  and  their  anger  Vented  itself  with  energy,  in  i 
vein  of  poetical  animation  which  was  then  very  extraordinary.  For 
one  of  the  most  spirited  of  these  songs,  see  Appendix  No.  XIV. 
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that  their  army  was  not  paid ;  the  latter,  that  an  army  of 
allies  should  pillage  and  devastate,  as  though  they  were  a 
hostile  force,  the  counties  which  they  occupied.*  In  every 
quarter,  in  short,  excitement  more  ardent  than  ever,  hatred 
more  profound,  measures  harsher  and  more  decisive,  left  but 
little  chance  of  peace  being  allowed  to  put  a  stop  to,  or  even 
a  truce  to  suspend  the  already  so  rapid  course  of  events. 

The  king's  overtures  were  rejected,  and  a  safe-conduct  de- 
nied to  his  negotiators.  He  urged  the  point  by  two  other 
messages,  still  without  success ;  he  was  told  that  the  past  in- 
trigues  of  his  courtiers  in  the  city  rendered  it  impossible  they 
should  be  allowed  to  return  there  (Dec.  26).f  He  offered  him- 
self to  come  to  Westminster  to  treat  in  perscm  with  the  parlia- 
ment (Dec.  26  and  80)  ;X  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the 
Scots,  this  proposed  met  with  as  ill  a  reception  as  the  others 
(Jan.  ld).§  He  renewed  his  entreaties  (Jan.  15),||  less  from 
any  hope  of  success,  than  to  discredit  the  parliament  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  who  wished  for  peace.  But  his  ene- 
mies had  lately  acquired  a  still  surer  means  of  discrediting 
the  king  himself;  they  solemnly  proclaimed  that  they  at  last 
possessed  the  proof  of  his  duplicity ;  that  he  had  just  con- 
cluded with  the  Irish,  not  merely  a  suspension  of  arms,  but 
a  treaty  of  alliance  ;  that  ten  thousand  of  these  rebels,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  were  soon  to  land  at 
Chester ;  that  the  price  of  this  odious  aid  was  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  catholics,  full  liberty 
for  their  worship,  the  acknowledmnent  of  their  right  to  the 
churches  and  lands  which  they  had  taken  possession  of ;  in 
other  words,  the  triumph  of  popery  in  Ireland  and  the  ruin 
of  the  protestants.  A  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  several  letters 
relating  to  it,  had  been  found  in  the  carriage  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders  killed  by  chance  in 
a  skirmish  under  the  walls  of  Sligo  (Oct.  17,  1645).  The 
committee  of  the  two  kingdoms,  who  for  three  months  had 
hept  these  documents  in  reserve  for  some  important  occasion^ 
now  laid  them  before  parliament,  which  immediately  ordered 
them  to  be  publLshed.f 

The  king  was  utterly  disconcerted ;  the  facts  were  real ; 

•  Pirl.  Hi«t,  iii.,  393,  3M,  398,  405.     f  lb.,  414.     1  lb.,  415-41% 
(lb., 418— 421.     IIlb.,421.  f  lb., 428; Ruihworth,!., 4,938, 4«Mf. 
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nay,  parliament  did  not  know  all.  For  nearly  two  years,* 
Charles  had  been  carrying  on  this  negotiation  in  person,  un- 
known to  his  party,  his  council,  even  making  some  points  a 
secret  from  the  marquis  of  Onnond,  his  lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
though  he  did  not  doubt  his  zeal,  and  could  not  stir  without  his 
assistance ;  a  Roman  catholic,  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of  the 
marquis  of  Worcester,  and  himself  recently  created  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  alone  possessed,  in  this  affair,  the  king's  entire 
confidence.  Brave,  generous,  reckless,  passionately  devoted 
to  his  master  in  peril  and  to  his  religion  oppressed,  it  was 
Glamorgan  who  went  backwards  and  forwards  incessantly 
between  England  and  Ireland,  or  between  Dublin  and  Kil- 
kenny, undertaking  what  Ormond  refused  to  do,  and  alone 
knowing  how  far  tlie  king's  concessions  would  extend .  It  was  he 
who  conducted  the  correspondence  of  Charles  with  Rinuccini, 
the  pope's  nuncio,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  Ireland  (Oct.  2*2, 
1645),  and  with  the  pope  himself.  In  short,  the  king  had 
formally  authorized  him,  by  an  act  signed  with  his  own  hand 
(dated  March  12,  1645),  and  known  to  themselves  alone,  to 
grant  the  Irish  all  lie  should  judge  necessary  to  obtain  from 
them  efficacious  help,  undertaking  to  approve  all,  to  ratify  all, 
however  illegal  the  concessions  might  be,  desiring  only  that 
nothing  should  transpire  till  the  day  when  he  could  with  effect 
avow  the  whole.  The  treaty  had  been  concluded  the  preceding 
20th  of  August,  and  Glamorgan,  who  was  still  in  Ireland,  ear- 
nestly pressed  forward  its  execution.  This  was  the  secret  of 
those  frequent  visits,  those  long  sojourns  of  the  king  at  Ragland 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  and  of  those 
mysterious  hopes  which  he  sometimes  gave  half-utterance  to 
amidst  his  reverses.^ 

They  heard  almost  at  the  same  time,  at  Oxford  and  at 
Dublin,  that  the  treaty  was  known  in  London.  Onnond  at 
once  comprehended  how  severe  a  blow  it  would  inflict  upon 
the  king's  cause  with  his  own  party.  Whether  he  himself 
was,  as  he  affirmed,  really  ignorant  that  Charles  had  authorized 

*  The  first  commission  of  the  king  to  Glamorgan  was  dated  April  1, 
ir.u. 

t  Mr.  Lingard  has  collected,  and  clearly  stated,  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  this  negotiation,  of  which  he  possesses  the  principal 
original  documents. — History  of  England,  1825,  vi.»  537 — 541  ; 
665—064. 
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such  concesmons,  or  whether,  rather,  he  wi^ed  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  disavowing  them,  he  instantly  caused  Gla- 
morgan to  be  arrested  (Jan.  4,  1646),  as  having  exceeded  his 
powers,  and  seriously  compromised  the  king,  by  granting  to 
the  rebels  what  all  the  laws  denied  them.  Steadfast  in  his 
devotion,  Glamorgan  remained  silent,  did  not  produce  the 
secret  instructions  signed  <<  Charles,"  which  he  had  in  his 
possession,  and  even  said  that  the  king  was  not  bound  to  ratify 
what  he  had  thought  fit  to  promise  in  his  name.  Charles, 
on  his  side,  hastened  to  disown  him,  in  a  proclamation  he 
addressed  to  parliament  (Jan.  21),*  and  in  his  official  letters 
to  the  council  in  Dublin  (Jan.  31).t  According  to  him, 
Glamorgan  had  no  other  commission  than  to  raise  scndiers  and 
second  the  efforts  of  the  lord-lieutenant ;  but,  on  both  sides, 
falsehood  was  now  merely  an  old  and  useless  habit ;  none, 
not  even  the  people,  were  any  longer  deceived  by  it.  In  a 
few  days  (Feb.  1),  Glamorgan  was  released,  and  resumed 
his  negotiations  for  the  transmission,  on  the  same  terms  as 
before,  of  an  Irish  army  into  England.  The  parliament  voted 
that  the  king's  justification  was  not  sufficient  (Jan.  31).± 
Cromwell,  for  the  last  time,  was  continued  in  his  command 
(Jan.  27),§  and  Charles  found  himself  obliged  to  seek  once 
more  his  preservation  in  war,  as  though  he  were  able  to 
carry  it  on. 

Only  two  bodies  of  troops  remained  to  him:  one  in  Cornwall, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Hopton ;  the  other  on  the  frontiers 
of  Wales,  under  lord  Astley .  Towards  the  middle  of  January, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  still  governor  of  the  west,  but  forsake 
by  his  late  generals  Goring  and  Greenville,  had  sent  for  lord 
Hopton,  who  had  formerly  for  a  long  time  commanded  in  that 
quarter,  to  conjure  him  to  resume  the  command  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  army.  "  My  lord,"  answered  Hopton,  "  it  is 
now  a  custom,  when  men  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  what 
they  are  enjoined,  to  say  that  it  is  against  their  honor  ;  that 
their  honor  will  not  suffer  them  to  do  this  or  that;  for  my  part, 
I  cannot  at  this  time  obey  your  highness  without  resolving  to 
lose  my  honor ;  but  since  your  highness  has  thought  fit  to 
command  me,  I  am  ready  to  obey,  even  with  the  loss  of  my 
honor  ;"  and  he  took  the  command  of  seven  or  eight  thoustlld 

*  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  435.  t  Carte*8  Life  of  Ormood,  iiL,  445-^47. 

I  Pari.  Hiflt.,  iii.,  438.  §  lb.,  438. 
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men.*     But  he  was  soon  as  odious  to  them  as  their  ezceases 
were  to  him ;  even  the  really  brave  among  them  could  not 
endure  his  discipline  and  vigilance,  accustomed  as  they  had 
been,  under  Goring,  to  a  less  troublesome  and  nK)re  profitable 
warfare.    Fairfax,  still  occupied  in  subduing  the  west,  marched 
before  long  against  them  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  Hop- 
ton  underwent,  at  Torrington,  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  a 
defeat  rather  disastrous  than  bloody.     He  vainly  endeavored, 
as  he  retired  from  town  to  town,  to  recruit  his  party  ;  he  was 
destitute  alike  of  officers  and  of  soldiers :  "  From  the  hour  I 
undertook  this  charge,"  said  he,  "to  the  hour  of  their  dissolving, 
scarce  a  party  or  a  guard  appeared  with  half  the  number  ap- 
pointed, or  within  two  hours  of  the  time-^'f     Fairfax  every 
day  pressed  more  closely  upon  him.     At  the  head  of  the  small 
corps  which  still  remained  faithful,  Hopton  soon  found  himself 
driven  to  the  Land's-cnd.     At  Truro,  he  was  informed  that, 
weary  of  the  war,  the  people  of  the  country  meditated  putting 
an  end  to  it  by  seizing  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  giving  him 
up  to  parliament.     The  necessity  had  arrived ;  the  prince 
embarked,  with  his  council,  but  only  to  retire  to  Scilly,  on 
English  land,  almost  in  sight  of  the  coast.     Relieved  from  this 
anxiety,  Hopton  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  another  battle ;  but 
his  troops  loudly  called  upon  him  to  capitulate.     Fairfax  of- 
fered  him  honorable  conditions — he  still  evaded  them  :   his 
officers  declared  that  if  he  did  not  consent,  they  would  treat 
without  him.     "  Treat,  then,"  said  he,  "  but  not   for  me  ;" 
and    neither  he  nor  lord  Capel  would  be   included  in  the 
capitulation.      The  articles  signed  and  the  army  broken  up, 
these  noblemen  embarked  to  join  the  prince  at  Scilly  ;   and 
the  king  now  possessed  in  the  west  only  a  few  insignificant 
garrisons.if 

Lord  Astley  met  with  no  better  fortune :  he  was  at  Wor- 
cester with  three  thousand  men  ;  the  king  ordered  him  to  join 
him  at  Oxford,  and  set  out  himself  with  fifteen  hundred  horse 
to  meet  him.  He  wished  to  assemble  round  him  a  sufficient 
corps  to  wait  for  the  succors  from  Ireland,  which  he  still  ex- 

•  "  Fellows,"  observes  Clarendon,  "  whom  only  their  friends  feared 
and  their  enemies  laughed  at,  being  only  terrible* in  plunder  and  reso- 
lute in  running  away."— Clarendon,  ii.,  1099. 

t  Clarendon,  ii.,  1097. 

t  Clarendon,  ii.,  1102:  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  99—113. 
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pected ;  but  before  they  met  (March  22),  sir  William  Brereton 
and  colonel  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  parliamentariansy 
overtook  Astley,  whose  movements  they  had  been  watching 
for  the  last  month,  at  Stow,  in  Gloucestershire.  The  defeat 
of  the  cavaliers  was  complete ;  eighteen  hundred  of  them  were 
killed  or  taken  ;  the  others  dispersed.  Astley  himself,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  he 
was  old,  fatigued  by  the  conflict,  and  walked  with  difficulty ; 
the  soldiers,  touched  by  his  grey  hairs  and  his  courage, 
brought  him  a  drum  to  rest  upon :  he  sat  down  upon  it,  and, 
addressing  Brereton's  oflicers :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  done  your  work,  and  may  now  go  to  play,  unless  you 
prefer  to  fall  out  among  yourselves."* 

This,  indeed,  was  the  only  hope  Charles  himself  had  left ; 
he  hastened  to  try  and  promote  it.  Already,  at  the  very  time 
he  was  loading  some  of  the  presbyterian  leaders  with  com- 
promising attentions,  he  had  long  kept  up  a  secret  correspon- 
dence with  the  independents,  particularly  with  Vane,  not  less 
active  in  intrigue  than  passionate  in  enthusiasm.  Just  before 
the  affair  at  Stow,  the  secretary  of  state  Nicholas  had  written 
(March  2)  to  Vane,  soliciting  him  to  contrive  that  the  king 
might  be  enabled  to  come  to  London  and  treat  in  person  with 
the  parliament,  promising  that  if  it  required  the  triumph  of 
presbyterian  discipline,  the  royalists  would  combine  with  the 
independents  <'  to  extirpate  from  the  kingdom  this  tyrannical 
domination,  and  secure  each  other's  liberty. "f  It  is  not 
known  what  reply  Vane  sent  to  this  letter;  but  after  Astley's 
defeat  the  king  himself  wrote  to  hirja :  "  Be  very  ccmfident," 
he  said,  '<  that  all  things  shall  be  performed  according  to  my 
promise.  By  all  that  is  good,  I  conjure  you  to  dispatch  that 
courtesy  for  me  with  all  speed,  or  it  will  be  too  late ;  I  shall 
perish  before  I  receive  the  fruits  of  it.  I  may  not  tell  you 
my  necessities  ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  so  to  do,  I  am  sure 
you  would  lay  all  other  considerations  aside  and  fulfil  my 
desires.  This  is  all ;  trust  me,  I  will  repay  the  favor  to  the 
full.  I  have  done ;  if  I  have  no  answer  within  four  days 
afler  the  receipt  of  this,  I  shall  be  necessitated  to  find  some 
other  expedient.  Grod  direct  you!  I  have  discharged  m^ 
duty.":(     At  the  same  time,  he  addressed  a  message  to  par. 

•  Ruahworth,  i.,  4,  139—141.       t  Evelyn,  Memoirs,  ii.,  App.^  115 
t  Evelyn,  ii.,  App.,  118 ;  Clarendon,  Stite  Papers  (1T73),  u.»  Wt. 
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liament,  offering  to  disband  all  his  troops,  to  open  all  his  gar- 
risons,  and  to  come  and  resume  his  residence  at  Whitehall 
(March  23).* 

At  this  proposal,  and  on  the  report  that,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  the  king  was  likely  to  arrive,  the  greatest  alarm 
prevailed  in  Westminster;  politicians  or  fanatics,  presbyte- 
rians  or  independents,  all  knew  that,  the  king  once  at  White- 
hall, it  would  no  longer  be  against  him  that  the  riots  of  the 
city  would  be  directed ;  all  were  alike  resolved  not  to  subject 
themselves  to  his  mercy.  They  at  once  took,  to  avert  so 
great  a  danger,  the  most  violent  measures ;  it  was  forbidden 
to  receive  the  king,  or  to  go  near  him  if  he  came  to  London, 
or  to  give  to  any  one  whatever  the  means  of  approaching  him. 
The  committee  of  the  militia  received  orders  to  prevent  any 
public  meeting,  to  arrest  any  one  that  should  come  with  the 
king,  to  prevent  the  people  from  Rocking  to  meet  him ;  even, 
if  necessary,  to  secure  his  own  person  "  from  all  danger,"  as 
they  put  it.  Papists,  delinquents,  cashiered  officers,  soldiers 
of  fortune,  whoever  had  taken  any  part  against  parliament, 
received  orders  to  quit  London  within  three  days  (March  31 
— April  3).t  Ultimately  a  court-martial  was  established 
(April  3),:]:  and  the  punishment  of  death  decreed  against  any 
person  who  should  hold  direct  or  indirect  intercourse  with  the 
king,  or  who  should  come  without  a  pass  from  any  camp  or 
town  occupied  by  the  king,  or  who  should  receive  or  conceal 
any  man  who  had  carried  arms  against  the  parliament,  or 
who  should  wilfully  allow  a  prisoner  of  war  to  escape,  &c. 
Never  had  act  of  the  parliament  borne  the  impress  of  such 
terror. 

Vane,  on  his  part,  lefl  the  king's  letter  without  answer,  or 
at  least  without  effect. 

Meantime,  Fairfax's  troops  were  advancing  by  forced 
marches  to  besiege  Oxford.  Already  colonel  Rainsborough's 
and  two  other  regiments  were  encamped  in  sight  of  the  place. 
The  king  offered  to  give  himself  up  to  Rainsborough  if  he 
would  pledge  his  word  to  conduct  him  immediately  to  parlia- 
ment.  Rainsborough  refused.  In  a  few  days,  the  blockade 
could  not  fail  to  be  complete,  and,  whatever  its  duration,  the 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  451.  f  lb.,  452—453  ;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  249. 

X  Rush  worth,  i.,  4,  252. 
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result  was  infallible  ;  the  king  must  fall  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

One  only  refuge  remained  possible,  the  Scottish  camp.  For 
the  last  two  months,  M.  de  Montreuil,  the  French  minister, 
touched  by  Charles's  distress,  rather  than  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  IVlazarin,  had  been  endeavoring  to  secure  for  him  this 
last  asylum.  Rebuffed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Scottish 
commissioners  residing  in  London,  convinced  by  a  journey 
to  Edinburgh  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Scottish 
parliament,  he  at  last  addressed  himself  to  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army  besieging  Newark  ;  and  their  disposition 
had  appeared  to  him  so  favorable,  that  he  thought  himself 
warranted  in  promising  the  king  (April  1),  in  the  name  and 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  king  of  France,  that  the  Scots 
would  receive  him  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  would  shel- 
ter him  and  his  from  all  danger,  and  would  even  co-operate 
with  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  the  re-establishment 
of  peace.  But  the  hesitations  and  retractations  of  the  Scot- 
tish officers,  who  were  willing  to  save  the  king,  but  not  to 
quarrel  with  the  parliament,  soon  showed  Montreuil  that  he 
had  gone  too  far,  and  he  hastened  to  send  word  of  his  error  to 
Oxford.  But  necessity,  daily  more  urgent,  rendered  Charles 
and  Montreuil  himself  less  scrupulous ;  the  queen,  who  from 
Paris  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  agents  in  the 
Scottish  army,  exhorted  her  husband  to  trust  to  it.  In  later 
conferences,  the  officers  made  some  promises  to  Montreuil. 
He  informed  the  king  of  them,  repeating,  however,  that  the 
step  was  hazardous,  and  any  other  refuge  preferable ;  but 
adding,  that  if  he  could  find  no  other  asylum,  he  would  find, 
for  his  person,  at  least,  full  safety  among  the  Scots.* 

At  all  events,  Charles  could  wait  no  longer  where  Ite  was ; 
Fairfax  had  already  reached  Newbury,  and  the  blockade 
would  within  three  days  be  complete.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
at  midnight,  followed  only  by-Ashbumham  and  an  ecclesias. 
tic  (Dr.  Hudson),  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  roads, 
the  king  lefl  Oxford  on  horseback,  disguised  as  Ashbunu 
ham's  servant,  with  their  common  portmanteau  behind  him ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mislead  all  watchers,  three  men 
went  out  at  each  gate  of  the  town.     The  king  took  the  road  to 

*  In  his  letters  of  the  15th,  16th,  ind  20th  April;  Cltrendon*  State 
Papers,  ii.,  211— 216. 
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London.  On  arriving  at  Harrow  Hill,  in  sight  of  his  capita], 
he  stopped  for  awhile,  and  anxiously  deliberated,  whether  he 
should  go  to  London,  re-enter  Whitehall,  appear  all  at  once 
in  the  city,  where  men's  thoughts  had  for  some  time  past 
been  disposed  favorably  towards  him.  But  nothing  less  suit- 
ed  him  than  any  singular  or  daring  resolution,  tor  he  was 
deiicient  in  presence  of  mind,  and,  above  all  things,  dreaded 
any  chance  of  compromising  his  royal  dignity.  After  a  few 
hours'  hesitation,  he  turned  from  London  and  proceeded 
towards  the  north,  but  slowly,  almost  at  random,  as  a  man 
still  yet  undetermined.  Montreuil  had  promised  to  come  and 
meet  him  at  Harborough,  in  Leicestershire,  but  he  was  not 
there.  The  king,  uneasy  at  this,  sent  Hudson  to  seek  him, 
and  turned  towards  the  eastern  counties,  wandering  from  town 
to  town,  from  castle  to  castle,  especially  along  the  coast,  con- 
tinually  changing  his  disguise ;  and  inquiring  everywhere  for 
news  of  Montrose,  whom  ho  earnestly  desired  to  join.  But 
this,  also,  was  too  tedious  and  troublesome  an  enterprise  for 
him.  Hudson  returned;  no  change  had  taken  place:  Mon- 
treuil still  promised,  if  not  an  agreeable,  at  least  a  safe  retreat 
in  the  Scottish  camp.  Charles  at  last  made  up  his  mind,  as 
much  from  weariness  as  choice  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  nine 
days  after  his  departure  from  Oxford,  Montreuil  introduced 
him  early  in  the  morning  into  Kelham,  the  head-quartcrs  of 
the  Scots.* 

On  seeing  the  king,  the  earl  of  Leven  and  his  officers  af- 
fected extreme  surprise ;  information  of  his  arrival  was  im- 
mediately given  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners  ;  expresses 
were  dispatched  to  announce  it  in  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Officers  and  soldiers  treated  the  king  with  profound  respect ; 
but,  in  the  evening,  under  the  pretext  of  rendering  him  due 
honor,  a  strong  guard  was  placed  at  his  door ;  and  when,  to 
discover  what  was  his  situation,  he  attempted  to  give  out  the 
watchword  for  the  night,  "  Pardon  me,  sire,"  said  Leven,  "  I 
am  the  oldest  soldier  here  ;  your  majesty  will  permit  me  to 
undertake  that  duty."t 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  267  ;  Clarendon,  State  Papers,  ii.,  388. 
t  Malcolm  Laing,  Hist,  of  Scotland  iii.,  352,  note  7. 
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BOOK  THE  SEVENTH. 
1646—1647. 

\Dxietv  and  intrigues  of  the  independent! — ^The  king's  sUy  at  Newew- 
tle— He  rejects  the  proposals  of  parliament— The  parliament  ne^ 
tiates  with  the  Scots,  to  induce  tnem  to  give  Qpithe  kins  and  retire 
from  the  kingdom— They  consent— The  king  is  condactea  to  Hcdmby 
— Discord  breaks  out  between  the  parliament  and  the  army— Con- 
duct of  Cromwell— He  causes  the  kin^  to  be  taken  from  Holmby— > 
The  army  marches  upon  London,  and  impeaches  eleven  presbyteri- 
an  leaders — ^They  retire  from  parliament— Stay  of  the  long  at 
Hampton  Court — Negotiations  of  the  army  with  him — ^Rising  in 
the  city  in  favor  of  peace — A  great  manv  members  of  both  houses 
retire  to  the  army — Thej  are  brought  by  the  army  back  to  London — 
Defeat  of  the  presbytenans — Republicans  and  leveUer»— Cromwell 
becomes  suspected  by  the  soldiers — They  mutiny  asaintt  the  officers 
— CromwelPs  able  conduct — Alarm  of  the  king— He  e8C«>ee  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

It  was  known  in  London  (May  2)  that  the  kinff  had  left  Ox- 
ford, but  nothing  indicated  where  he  was  or  whither  he  was 
going.  There  was  a  report  that  he  was  concealed  in  the  city, 
and  whoever  should  receive  him  was  a^ain  menaced  with 
death  without  mercy.  Fairfax  sent  word  that  he  had  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  east,  and  two  officers  of  assured  devotioiiy 
colonels  Russel  and  Wharton,  were  immediately  despatched 
in  that  direction,  with  orders  to  seek  him  everywhere,  and  at 
any  rate.*  Parliamentarians  and  royalists,  boUi  plunged  into 
the  same  uncertainty,  bore  with  equal  patience,  the  former 
their  fears,  the  latter  their  hopes. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  May,  the  news  at  leiu;th  ar- 
rived  that  the  king  was  in  the  Scottish  camp.  Next  aay  the 
commons  voted  that  parliament  alone  had  the  right  to  diqxMa 
of  his  person,  and  that  he  should  be  conducted  without  delay 
to  Warwick  castle.  The  lords  refused  to  sanotioD  this  Toto  ; 
but  they  approved  of  Poyntz,  who  was  quartered  near  New- 

^Rushworth,  i.,  4,  367 ;  WhitiloelM,  Ml. 
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ark,  receiving  orders  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Scottish 
army  ;  and  Fairfax  was  directed  to  hold  himself  ready  to 
march  in  case  of  need.* 

The  Scots,  on  their  part,  desirous  of  getting  away,  obtained 
an  order  from  the  king,  on  the  very  day  oi  his  arrival,  for 
lord  Bellasis,  the  governor  of  Newark,  to  open  its  gates  to 
them  ;  they  gave  up  the  town  to  Poyntz,  and  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  placing  the  king  in  their  advanced  guard,  marched 
towards  Newcastle,  on  the  frontiers  of  their  own  countrj'.f 

The  independents  were  full  of  anxiety  and  anger.  For  a 
year  past  everything  had  prospered  with  them  ;  masters  of 
the  army,  they  had  been  everywhere  conquerors,  and  had 
made,  by  their  victories,  a  deep  impression  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people  ;  imder  their  banners,  ranged  themselves  all 
the  bold  spirits  of  the  time,  the  men  of  energetic,  ambitious, 
exalted  hopes,  whoever  had  his  fortune  to  make,  or  had  formed 
rash  wishes,  or  meditated  some  great  design.  Genius  itself 
could  only  ^nd  a  place  and  liberty  among  them.  Milton,  still 
young,  but  already  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  had  just  claimed,  in  nobler  language  than  had 
yet  been  heard,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
right  of  divorce  ;:|:  and  the  presbyterian  clergy,  incensed  at 
his  boldness,  having  without  effect  reported  him  to  parliament, 
placed  among  its  sins  the  toleration  of  such  writings.  Ano- 
ther extraordinary  man,  already  known  by  liis  passionate  re- 
sistance to  tyranny,  John  Lilburne,  was  beginning  his  indefa- 
tigable war  against  lords,  judges,  lawyers ;  and  already  the 
most  loud-tongued  popularity  was  attached  to  his  name.  The 
number  and  confidence  of  the  dissenting  congregations,^  all 
allied  with  the  independents,  daily  increased  ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  presbyterians  had,  at  length,  obtained  from  parliament 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  4r>5,  186.     f  lb.,  467;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,269— 2'71. 

X  In  five  pamphlets,  ajyainst  episcopal  government  and  on  the  reform 
of  the  church,  published  in  1641  and  104-2;  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
**  The  Doctrine  ar.d  discipline  of  Divorce,*'  published  in  1644  ;  And  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  *'  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing," 
published  also  in  1644. 

§  The  number  of  anabaptist  meetings,  for  instance,  was  already  fifty- 
four  in  1044.  Thomas  Edwards,  a  presbyteriam  minister,  published 
in  164.'),  under  the  title  of  '*  Gangracna,"  a  catalogue  of  those  sects,  to 
call  down  the  rigor  of  parliament  upon  them  ;  ne  reckoned  sixteen 
principal  ones,  and  had  omitted  several.— Neal,  iii.»  310. 
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the  exclusive  and  official  establishment  of  their  church  ;*  with 
the  aid  of  the  lawyers  and  freethinkers,  the  independents  had 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  parliament  in  re- 
ligious afiairs  ;f  and  the  presbyterian  measure,  thus  weaken- 
ed,  was  but  slowly  executed 4  Meantime,  the  personal  for- 
tunes  of  the  leaders  of  the  par^,  that  of  Cromwell  in  partiou- 
lar,  progressed  rapidly :  when  they  came  from  th^  army  to 
Westminster,  parliament  received  them  with  solemn  homage  ;§ 
when  they  returned  to  the  army,  gifts  of  money  and  land, 
gratuities  and  offices,  lavished  on  their  creatures,  attested  and 
extended  their  influence.  ||  Everywhere,  in  short,  in  London 
as  in  the  counties,  and  whether  as  regarded  politics  or  reli- 
gion, interests  or  ideas,  it  was  in  favor  of  this  party  that  the 
social  movement  had  more  and  more  decidedly  pronounced 
itself.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  prosperity,  just  as  power  was 
within  their  reach,  they  found  themselves  menaced  with  the 
loss  of  all ;  for  they  would  indeed  lose  all  if  the  king  and  the 
presbyterians  allied  against  them. 

They  used  every  effort  to  ward  off  this  blow :  had  they 
been  free  to  follow  their  own  impulse,  they  would  perhaps 
have  sent  the  army  immediately  against  the  Scots,  and  taken 
the  king  by  main  force  ^  but  notwithstanding  their  success  in 
the  new  elections,  they  were  obliged  to  act  with  more  reserve ; 
with  a  minority  in  the  upper  house,  in  the  lower  they  only 
possessed  a  precarious  ascendency,  derived  rather  from  the 
inexperience  of  the  members  recently  elected  than  firom  their 
real  sentiments.  They  had  recourse  to  indirect  measures ; 
they  sought  by  all  kinds  of  means,  daring'  or  crafty,  secret  or 

*  By  several  ordinances  or  votes  of  the  23d  of  August,  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  Sth  of  November,  1645,  and  the  20th  of  F^ruary  and  14th  of 
March,  1646.— Rush  worth,  i..  4,  205,  210,  224. 

t  Neal,  iii.,  231  ;  Journals,  Commons,  Sept  25»  Oct  10,  1645; 
March  5  and  23,  April  22,  1646 ;  BaiUie,  Letters,  ii.,  194 ;  ParL  Hist, 
ili.,  459. 

X  The  presbyterian  church  was  never  comi>letely  established  any- 
where but  in  London  and  Lancashire. — Laing,  iii.,  d47. 

6  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  463,  529. 

11  The  parliament  gave,  1,  to  Cromwell  (February  7, 1646)»  landed 
property  to  the  value  of  2,500/.,  part  of  the  estates  cif  the  marauiiof 
Worcester  (Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  439) :  2»  to  Fairfax,  a  few  months  after,  an 
income  of  5000/.  (Whitelocke,  228,  239) ;  3,  to  Sir  William  BreMten, 
in  October,  1646,  a  gratuity  of  5000/. ;  4,  to  nr  P«tat  JUll|fNnr»  JB 
December,  1646,  a  gratuity  of  3000/.— (lb.,  398, 3d5»  kc.) 
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open,  to  offend  the  Scots  or  irritate  the  people  against  them,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  rupture ;  the  S«)ttish  messen. 
gers  were  stopped  and  their  despatches  intercepted,  at  the  verj' 
gates  of  Loudon,  by  subalterns  against  whom  they  claimed 
justice  in  vain  (May  9)  ;*  petitions  flocked  in  against  them 
from  the  northern  counties,  relating  their  exactions,  their  ex- 
cesses, and  the  sufferings  the  people  endured  at  their  hands.f 
Alderman  Foot  presented  one  petition,  in  the  name  of  the  city, 
in  their  favor  (May  26),:|:  and  requiring,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  repression  of  the  new  sectaries,  as  authors  of  the  troubles 
in  church  and  state  ;  the  lords  thanked  the  common  council, 
but  the  commons  scarcely  vouchsafed  a  brief,  dry  answer. 
There  were  still  a  few  regiments  left,  the  remnant  of  Essex's 
army,  in  which  presbyterian  sentiments  prevailed ;  among 
others,  a  brigade  quartered  in  Wiltshire,  under  the  Gonimaii(i 
of  major-general  Masscy,  the  valiant  defender  of  Gloucester ; 
complaints  of  all  kinds  were  got  up  against  this  body,§  and 
ultimately  it  was  disbanded.  In  parliament,  in  the  newspa- 
pers, in  all  public  places,  particularly  in  the  army,  the  inde- 
pendents only  spoke  of  the  Scots  with  insult,  now  pointing  out 
to  public  indignation  their  rapacity,  now  ridiculing  their  par. 
simony,  addressing  themselves,  by  a  clumsy  but  efl[icacious 
trick,  to  national  prejudices,  to  popular  distrust,  skilful  to  lose 
no  opjwrtunity  of  exciting  anger  and  contempt  against  their 
enemies.  II  At  last,  the  commons  voted  that  the  Scottish 
army  was  no  longer  required,  and  that  on  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  being  given  it  on  account,  and  a  statement  demanded 
of  what  more  was  due,  it  should  be  requested  to  return  home 
(June  ll).ir 

These  measures  had  not  the  effect  anticipated  ;  the  Scots 
showed  neither  vexation  nor  anger ;  but  their  conduct  was 
hesitating,  which  suited  their  enemies  still  better.  The  per- 
plexity of  the  leaders  inclined  to  serve  the  king  was  extreme. 
Incurable  in  his  duplicity,  because  he  held  himself  bound  to 
no  engagement  with  rebellious  subjects,  Charles  meditated 
their  ruin  while  he  was  imploring  their  aid.  <'  I  do  not 
despair,"  he  wrote  to  lord  Digby,  a  few  days  before  he  left 

•  Pari.  Hist,  iii..  469 ;  Whitelocke,  204. 

t  Whitelockc,  207,  et  aeq.  |  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  474—480. 

5  Whitelocke,  299,  et  aeq  \\  Holies,  Memoirs,  49. 

If  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  484. 
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Oxford,  "  of  inducing  the  presbyt^rians  or  the  independents  to 
join  with  nie  in  exterminating  one  the  other  ;  and  then  I  shall 
be  king  again  "  T March  26).*  On  their  side,  the  presbyterians, 
Scots  or  English,  ruled  by  their  ministers,  passionately  bent 
upon  securing  the  covenant  and  the  triumph  of  their  church, 
would  not  hear  of  any  accommodation  with,  any  assistance  to, 
the  king,  unless  at  that  price ;  so  that  the  most  moderate, 
those  most  anxious  for  the  future,  could  neither  trust  in  him, 
nor  abate  with  him  any  of  their  claims.  In  this  perplexity, 
assailed  at  once  by  the  accusations  of  their  adversaries  and 
the  necessities  of  their  party,  their  words  contradicted,  their 
actions  neutralized  each  other ;  they  wished  for  peace,  pro- 
mised it  to  the  king,  were  constantly  talking  with  their  friends 
of  the  dread  they  had  of  the  independents  ;  and  yet  never  had 
their  declarations  of  zeal  for  the  covenant,  of  firm  attachment 
to  parliament,  of  inviolable  union  with  their  brethren  the 
English,  been  more  multiplied,  more  emphatic  ;f  never  had 
they  shown  themselves  so  distrustful,  so  inflexible  in  reference 
to  the  king  and  the  cavaliers.  Six  of  the  most  illustrious 
companions  of  Montrose,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh, 
were  condemned  and  executed ;  a  severity  for  which  there 
was  no  motive  but  revenge,  and  of  which,  in  England,  the 
civil  war  had  presented  no  example.:]:  Charles,  before  quitting 
Oxford,  had  written  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond  that  he  was 
only  proceeding  to  the  Scottish  camp  on  the  strength  of  their 
promise  of  supporting  him  and  his  just  rights  if  need  were 
(April  3)  ;§  and  though  in  all  probability  their  language  had 
not  been  so  explicit  as  this,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they 
had  in  fact  given  him  reason  to  hope  for  their  support.  Or- 
mond published  the  king's  letter  (May  21)  ;  the  Scots  at  once 
contradicted  it,  broadly  characterizing  it  as  *'  a  most  damnable 
untruth  (June  8)."||  More  rigor  than  ever  was  displayed  about 
the  king's  person ;  all  who  had  carried  arms  in  his  defence  were 
forbidden  to  approach  him  ;  his  letters  were  in  almost  every 
instance  intercepted. IT  At  length,  to  give  a  signal  mark  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  the  Scottish  leaders 
called  upon  the  king  to  allow  himself*  to  be  instructed  in  the 
true  doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  Henderson,  the  most  celebrated 

*  Carte,  Life  of  Ormond,  iii.,  452.    f  P^l-  Hiit,  ill.,  471»  473.  488. 
t  Laing,  iii.,  334.  6  Carte,  Life  of  Oimond,  iiL,  486 

11  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  480.  4  Whiteloeke,  jMMi*ii. 
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preacher  of  the  party,  went  to  Newcastle  to  undertake  officially 
the  conversion  of  the  captive  monarch.* 

Charles  maintained  the  controversy  with  address  and  dig- 
nity, inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  the  Anglican  church,  but 
arguing  without  acrimony  against  his  adversary,  who  was 
himself  temperate  and  respectful.  During  the  discussion,  the 
king  wrote  to  the  royalist  governors  who  still  held  out,  order- 
ing them  to  surrender  their  towns  (June  10)  ;f  to  the  parlia- 
ment,  to  hasten  the  transaction  of  their  proposals  (June  10)  ;  J 
to  Ormond,  to  continue  his  negotiations  with  the  Irish,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  oflicially  commanded  him  to  break  them 
ofr;§  to  Glamorgan,  still  the  only  person  entrusted  with  his 
secret  designs,  *•  If  you  can  procure  me  a  large  sum  of  money, 
by  engaging  my  kingdoms  as  security,  I  shall  be  glad,  and  as 
soon  as  I  shall  have  recovered  jx)sse8sion  of  them,  I  will  fully 
repay  the  debt.  Tell  the  nuncio  that  if  I  can  by  any  means 
place  myself  in  his  and  your  hands,  I  shall  certainly  not  fail 
to  do  so,  for  I  see  that  all  the  rest  contemn  me"  (July  20).|| 

The  proposals  of  parliament  at  last  arrived  (July  23) ;  the 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Suffolk,  and  four  members  of  the  com- 
mons, were  charged  to  present  them.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  began  to  read  them  ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
the  king,  interrupting  him,  "  have  you  any  power  to  treat?" 
"  No,  sir."  "  In  that  case,  but  for  the  honor  of  it,  a  good, 
honest  trumpeter,  might  have  done  as  much  as  you."  Good- 
win finished  reading  the  proposals.  "  I  imagmc,"  said  the 
king,  "  you  do  not  expect  a  present  answer  from  me  in  a  busi- 
ness of  this  consequence."  **Sir,"  replied  lord  Pembroke, 
"  we  have  orders  to  stay  no  longer  than  ten  days."  "  Very 
well,"  replied  Charles,  "I  will  give  you  an  answer  in  proper 
time."ir 

Several  days  passed  and  the  commissioners  heard  nothing 
further.  The  king  meanwhile  read  sadly,  and  re-read,  again 
and  again,  these  proposals,  still  more  humiliating,  still  harder 
than  those  he  had  constantly  rejected.     He  was  called  upon 

•  The  controversy  be/^an  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  lasted  till  the  16tb 
of  July.  Ail  the  notes  which  passed  between  the  king  and  Henderson 
have  been  collected  in  "The  Works  of  King  Charles  the  Mirtyr" 
(16f)2),  155— 1S7. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  487.       X  lb.,  436.      §  lb.,  487 ;  Lingard,  vi.,  561. 

II  Birch,  Inquiry  into  Glamorgan's  Transactions,  &c.,  345. 

ir  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  613. 
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to  adopt  the  oovenant,  to  abolish  completely  the  episoopM 
church,  to  surrender  to  parliament,  for  twenty  years,  the 
command  of  the  army,  navy,  and  militia ;  and  finally,  to  con- 
sent that  his  most  faithful  friends,  to  the  number  of  seventy, 
one,  excluded  by  name  from  any  amnesty,  that  all  his  party, 
that  whoever  had  taken  arms  for  him,  should  be  debarred 
all  public  employment  during  the  pleasure  of  parliament.* 
Yet  every  one  persuaded  him  to  accept  these  terms:  M.  de 
Belliftvre,  the  French  ambassador,  who  had  arrived  at  New- 
castle the  same  day  with  the  parliamentary  commissionersi 
counselled  him,  in  the  name  of  his  own  court,  to  do  so.f  Mon- 
treuil  brought  him  letters  from  the  queen,  ardently  urging 
compliance  ;:|:  on  the  suggestion  of  Bellievre,  sh^  even  dis- 
patched from  Paris  a  gentleman  of  her  household,  sir  William 
Davenant,  with  orders  to  tell  the  king  that  his  resistance  was 
disapproved  of  by  all  his  friends.  "  What  friends  ?"  said 
Charles,  pettishly.  "  By  lord  Jermyn,  sir."  "  Jermyn  does 
not  understand  anything  about  the  church."  "Loiti  Cole- 
pepper  is  of  the  same  mind."  "  Colepepper  has  no  religion  ; 
is  Hyde  of  this  mind  ?"  "  We  do  not  know,  sir ;  the  chan- 
cellor is  not  at  Paris ;  he  has  forsaken  the  prince,  and  has 
chosen  to  remain  in  Jersey,  instead  of  accompanying  the 
prince  to  the  queen  ;  her  majesty  is  very  much  offend^  by 
his  behavior."  "  The  chancellor  is  an  honest  man,  who  will 
never  forsake  me,  nor  the  prince,  nor  the  church ;  I  am  sorry 
he  is  not  with  my  son ;  but  my  wife  is  mistaken."  Davenant 
urged  the  point  with  the  vivacity  of  a  poet  and  the  levity  of 
a  court  gallant ;  the  king  grew  angry,  and  drove  him  roughly 
from  his  presence.^  On  the  part  of  the  presbyterians,  the 
entreaties  were  no  less  urgent ;  several  towns  in  Scotland, 
Edinburgh  among  others,  addressed  amicable  petitions  to  the 
kingll  on  the  subject ;  the  city  of  London  wished  to  do  the 
same,  but  a  formal  prohibition  from  the  conunons  prevented 
them.^  At  last,  threats  were  jomed  to  entreaties ;  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  demanded  that  if  the 
king  refused  the  covenant,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  Scotland  ;'*"*'  and  in  a  solemn  audience,  in  presence  of  the 

•  Pari.  Hiat,  iii.,  499—512.  f  lb.,  512 ;  Clwandcm,  iii.,  i7. 

t  Whitelocke,  216.  6  Cltfendon,  itL»  4a 


Whitelocke,  ut  tup,  T  Ludlow,  79, 

'*  Clarendon,  iii.,  54. 
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Scottish  cx)mmissioners,  the  chancellor,  lord  Liowden,  declared 
to  him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  entrance  into  Scot- 
land would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  forbidden  him,  and  that  in 
England  it  was  very  likely  they  would  depose  him,  and  insti- 
tute another  form  of  government.* 

The  king's  pride,  his  religious  scruples,  and  also  some  sc 
cret  hope  with  which  he  was  still  buoyed  up  by  credulous  or 
intriguing  friends,f  were  proof  against  these  presentations. 
\i\cT  having  from  day  to  day  delayed  his  answer,  he,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  sent  for  the  commissioners,  and  delivered  to 
them  a  written  message,  in  which,  without  absolutely  rejecting 
the  proposals,  he  again  requested  to  be  received  in  London  to 
treat  personally  with  the  parliament.^ 

The  independents  could  not  restrain  their  joy.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  commissioners,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them  was  as 
usual  proposed  :  "It  is  the  king  we  sliould  thank,"  cried  a 
member.  "  What  will  become  of  us  now  he  has  refused  our 
proposals  ?"  anxiously  inquired  a  presbyterian.  "  What 
would  have  become  of  us  if  he  had  accepted  them  ?"  replied 
an  independent. §  A  message  came  from  the  Scottish  commL<^ 
sioners  offering  to  surrender  all  the  places  they  occupied,  and 
to  withdraw  their  army  from  England  (Aug  10). ||  The  lords 
voted  that  thoir  brethren  the  Scots  had  deserved  well  of  the 
country  ;  the  commons  did  not  join  in  this  vote,  but  passed  a 
resolution  by  which  it  was  forbidden  to  speak  ill  of  the  Scots 
or  to  print  anything  against  them  (Aug.  li).%  For  a  moment, 
both  parties,  tlie  one  disheartened,  the  other  reassured  by  the 
king's  refusal,  seemed  solely  engaged  in  regulating  in  concert 
their  interests  and  their  discussions. 

But  truces  proclaimed  by  prudence  or  spite  between  adverse 
passions  are  of  short  duration.  The  offer  of  the  Scots  gave 
rise  to  two  questions :  how  the  arrears  which  were  due  to 
them  and  which  they  had  been  long  claiming,  were  to  be 
settled  ?  and  who  was  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  king's  per- 
son ?  These  questions  once  started,  both  parties  renewed  the 
conflict. 

On  the  first  point,  the  presb3rterians  easily  gained  the  ad- 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  319.     f  Ludlow,  79.     t  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  513—516. 
§  Burnet,  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  283.     ||  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  516. 
^  lb.    This  ordinance  only  passed  the  commons  by  a  majority  of  130 
to  102. 
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vantage  :  the  demands  of  the  Scots,  it  is  true,  were  exorbitant ; 
after  giving  parliament  credit  for  what  it  had  already  ptud, 
they  still  claimed  nearly  700,000/.,  "  without  mentioning," 
they  said,  "  the  enormous  losses  which  Scotland  had  suffered  in 
consequence  of  her  alliance  with  England,  and  of  which  they 
left  the  valuation  to  the  equity  of  parliament.*  The  inde- 
pendents railed  with  their  bitter  irony  against  so  expensive  a 
fhttemity ;  in  their  turn,  they  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
Scots  a  detailed  account  of  the  sums  which  had  been  levied 
by  them,  and  of  their  exactions  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom, 
an  account,  according  to  which,  Scotland,  so  far  from  having 
anything  due  to  her,  was  more  than  400,000/.  in  debt  to  Eng- 
land, j*  But  these  recriminations  could  not^  be  admitted  or 
even  seriously  debated  by  sensible  men ;  the  retirement  of  the 
Scots  was  evidently  necessary  ;  the  northern  counties  loudly 
called  for  it ;  to  obtain  it  they  must  be  paid,  for  a  war  would 
be  much  dearer  and  far  more  perilous  to  parliament.  The 
shufRing  pertinacity  of  the  independents  seemed  merely  blind 
passion  or  factious  manoBUvring ;  the  presbyterians,  on  the 
contrary,  promised  to  bring  the  Scots  to  more  moderate  terms : 
all  the  wavering,  distrustful,  or  reserved,  who  ranked  under 
the  banner  of  no  party,  and  who  several  times,  from  dislike 
of  presbyterian  despotism,  had  given  the  independents  a  ma- 
jority, took  on  this  occasion  the  side  of  their  adversaries  : 
400,000/.  were  voted  as  the  maximum  concession:]:  the  Scots 
could  hope  for,  payable,  one  half  on  their  departure  from 
England,  the  other  half  at  the  expiration  of  two  years.  They 
accepted  the  bargain,  and  a  loan,  on  mortgage  of  church  pro- 
perty, was  immediately  opened  in  the  city,  to  provide  the 
means  of  payment  (Oct.  13).§ 

But  when  the  question  turned  on  the  disposal  of  the  king's 
person,  the  position  of  the  presbyterians  became  very  embar- 
rassing. Had  they  wished  him  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  they  could  not  even  liave  suggested  such  an  idea,  for 
the  national  pride  absolutely  repelled  it ;  it  was  the  honor  and 
right,  was  the  universal  cry,  of  the  English  people  alone  to 
dispose  of  their  sovereign ;  to  what  jurisdiction   could   the 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  ut  nip.  f  lb. 

X  In  four  votes  of  100,000/.  each ;  the  13th,  2l8t,  ana  a7th  of  August, 
and  1st  of  September. — Pari.  Hist,  ut  sup. 
§  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  376  ;  Holies,  Memoirs,  66. 
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Scots  lay  claim  on  English  ground  ?  They  were  nothing  there 
but  auxiliaries,  paid  auxiliaries,  who,  it  was  quite  obvious, 
thought  of  nothing  but  their  pay  ;  let  them  take  their  money, 
'then,  and  return  to  their  own  country  ;  England  neither  want* 
ed  nor  feared  them.  The  Scots,  on  their  side,  however  great 
their  desire  to  avoid  a  rupture,  could  not  endure  patiently  all 
this  contumely.  Charles,  they  said,  was  their  king  as  well 
as  king  of  England  ;  they  had,  equally  with  the  English,  the 
right  to  watch  over  his  person  and  his  fortunes ;  the  covenant 
ini{X)sed  this  upon  them  as  a  duty.  The  quarrel  became 
very  animated  ;  conferences,  pamphlets,  declarations,  recipro- 
cal accusations  multiplied,  and  grew  more  vehement  day  after 
day  ;  day  after  day  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party, 
denounced  more  and  more  loudly  the  pretensions  of  the  Scots, 
who  had  altogether  fallen  in  popular  opinion :  national  preju- 
dices and  antipathies  had  reappeared  ;  and  the  rapacity  of  the 
Scots,  their  narrow-minded  prudence,  their  theological  pe- 
dantry, daily  became  more  distasteful  to  the  freer,  more  en- 
larged, and  more  liberal  minds,  tlic  more  extended  and  bolder 
fanaticism  of  their  allies.  The  political  leaders  of  the  pres- 
i»yterian  party.  Holies,  Stapleton,  Glynn,  weary  of  a  struggle 
in  which  they  found  themselves  straitened  and  subordinate, 
impatiently  sought  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  They 
persuaded  themselves,  that  if  the  Scots  gave  the  king  into  the 
hands  of  parliament,  it  would  be  easy  to  disband  that  fatal 
army,  the  only  strength  of  the  independents,  the  true  enemy 
of  the  parliament  and  of  the  king.  They  therefore  counselled 
the  Scots  to  yield,  for  the  interest  of  their  own  cause  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  lords,  probably  determined  by  the  same 
mfluence,  at  length  agreed  (Sept.  24)  to  this  resolution  of  the 
commons  which  had  been  five  months  in  suspense :  **  that  to 
the  parliament  alone  belongs  the  right  of  disposing  of  the 
king's  person."* 

The  Scottish  presbyterians,  most  of  them  at  least,  were 
quite  willing  to  l)elieve  in  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel,  and  to 
ibllow  it,  embarrassed  as  they  were  by  their  own  resistance, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  maintain  it  nor  how  to  give  it  up. 
But  the  king's  friends  among  the  party  had  lately  acquired 
rather  more  boldness  and  power.     The  duke  of  Hamilton  was 

*  Rushworth,  i.,  4, 329—372  ;  Holies,  Memoirs,  68  ;  Baillie,  ii.,357; 
Laing,  iii.,  369. 
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at  their  head,  after  an  imprisonment  of  three  years  at  8t. 
Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in 
consequence  of  the  distrust  which  his  wavering  conduct  had 
inspired  at  the  court  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  king 
himself.  He  had  quitted  the  place  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  parliament,  and  after  passing  a  few  days  in  Lcmdon, 
and  paying  cordial  visits  to  the  members  of  both  houses,  he 
had  proce^ed  to  Newcastle,  where  Charles  had  just  arrived 
with  the  Scottish  army,  had  soon  regained  his  former  favor 
with  the  king,  and  on  his  return  to  j^inburgh  had  made  the 
most  earnest  efforts  for  his  safety.*  Around  him  immediately 
rallied  nearly  all  the  higher  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  the  citi- 
zens,  the  moderate  presbyterians  ;  the  prudent,  who  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  blind  ranaticism  of  the  multitude  and  the 
insolent  domination  of  its  ministers;  the  honest  and  timid, 
who  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  little  rest. 
These  effected  the  appointment  of  a  new  and  solemn  deputa- 
tion, who  went  to  Newcastle,  and  conjured  the  king,  on  their 
knees,  to  accept  the  proposals  of  parliament.  The  passionate 
entreaties  of  these  deputies,  all  of  them  his  fellow-countryinen, 
nearly  all  of  them  the  companions  of  his  youth,  shook  Charles's 
resolution :  "  Upon  my  word,"  he  said  to  them,  "  all  the  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences  laid  before  me  do  not  so  much  trouble 
me,  as  that  I  should  not  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  desires  of 
my  native  country,  especially  being  so  earnestly  pressed  upoo 
me.  I  desire  to  be  rightly  understood  :  I  am  far  from  giving 
you  a  negative — ^nay,  I  protest  against  it,  my  only  wbh  being 
to  be  heard,  and  hope  you  will  press  those  at  Londcm  to  hear 
reason.  If  a  king  wero  to  refuse  this  to  any  of  his  subjects, 
he  would  be  thought  a  tyrant,  "f  The  next  day,  possibly 
after  fresh  solicitations,  he  offered  to  limit  the  establishment 
of  the  episcopal  church  to  five  dioceses,:^  allowliig  the  presby- 
terian  system  to  prevail  in  the  rest  of  tiie  kingdom,  claiming 
only  for  himself  and  his  friends  of  the  same  pemiatkm,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  own  conscience  and  wonhip,  until,  in 
conjunction  with  the  parliament,  he  should  put  an  end  to  aU 
their  differences.  But  no  partial  concession  satisfied  the  pres- 
byterians ;  and  the  higher  offers  the  king  made,  the  more  they 

*  Clarendon,  iii.,  152 ;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  837. 

t  Rushworth,  i.,  4»  3Q7. 
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doubted  his  sincerity.  His  proposal  was  scarcely  listened  to. 
Hamilton,  discouraged,  talked  of  retiring  to  the  continent ;  a 
report  ut  the  same  time  was  spread,  that  the  Scottish  army 
was  about  to  enter  Scotland.  The  king  immediately  wrote  to 
the  duke  (Sept.  26) :  "  Hamilton,  I  have  so  much  to  write, 
and  so  little  time  for  it,  that  tliis  letter  will  be  suitable  to  the 

times,  without  method  or  reason. Those  at  London  tliink 

to  get  me  into  their  hands  by  telling  our  countrymen  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  make  me  a  prisoner.  O  no,  by  no  means  ! — but 
only  to  give  me  an  honorable  guard  forsooth,  to  attend  me 
continually,  for  the  security  of  my  person.  Wherefore  I 
must  then  tell  you  (and  'tis  so  far  from  a  secret  that  I  desire 
every  one  should  know  it),  that  I  will  not  be  left  in  England 
when  this  army  retires,  unless  clearly,  and  according  to  the 
old  way  of  understanding  I  may  remain  a  free  man,  and  that 
no  attendant  be  forced  u[X)n  me  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
By  going,  you  take  away  from  me  the  means  of  showing  my- 
self;*' and  he  finished  his  letter  with  these  words :  "  Your 
most  assured,  real,  faithful,  constant  friend."*  Hamilton  rt^- 
mained ;  the  Scottish  parliament  met  (November) :  its  first 
sittings  seemed  to  announce  a  firm  and  active  good- will  to- 
wards the  king.  It  declared  (Dec.  16)  that  it  would  maintain 
monarchical  government  in  the  person  and  descendants  of  his 
majesty,  as  well  as  his  just  rights  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and  that  secret  instructions  should  be  sent  to  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners in  London,  to  negotiate  that  the  king  might  go 
thither  with  honor,  safety,  and  liberty.  But  next  day  the  per- 
manent committee  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  presby  teriaa 
church  addressed  a  public  remonstrance  to  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, accusing  it  of  listening  to  perfidious  counsels,  and  com- 
plaining that  it  put  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  only 
hope  of  the  faithful,  in  peril,  merely  to  serve  a  prince  obstl- 
nate  in  rejecting  the  covenant  of  Christ.f  Against  such 
intervention,  Hamilton  and  his  friends  were  powerlpss.  The 
docile  parliament  retracted  its  vote  of  the  precetling  day ;  and 
the  moderate  men  could  effect  nothing  beyond  a  fresh  message 
to  the  king,  entreating  him  to  accept  the  proposals.  Chalks 
only  answered  by  another  message,  requesting  to  treat  in  per 
son  with  parliament.:]: 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  4.  327—329.  f  lb.,  390 ;  Laing,  iii.,  364—369 

X  Ruihworth,  i.,  4,  393. 
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At  the  very  moment  that,  for  the  fifth  timey  he  was  eiprets- 
ing  this  unavailmg  wish,  parliament  was  signing  the  treaty 
regulating  the  retirement  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  the  mode 
of  paying  it  (Dec.  23).*  The  loan  opened  in  the  city  had 
been  immediately  filled;  on  the  16tii  of  December,  the 
200,0007.  which  the  Scots  were  to  receive  previous  to  their 
departure,  enclosed  in  two  hundred  cases,  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  two  nations,  and  conveyed  in  thirty-six  carts,f  left  Lon- 
don, escorted  by  a  body  of  infantry ;  and  Skippon,  who  com- 
manded It,  issued  an  order  of  the  day  that  any  officer  or  soldier 
who  by  word  or  deed  or  otherwise,  should  give  any  Scottish 
officer  or  soldier  subject  of  complaint,  should  forthwith  be  se- 
verely punished.^  The  convoy  entered  York  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1647,  the  cannon  of  the  town  celebrating  its  arrival  ;§ 
and  three  weeks  after,  the  Scots  received  their  first  payment 
at  Northallerton.  The  king's  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  negotiation ;  but  a  week  afler  the  ^reaty  had 
been  signed  (Dec.  dl),||  the  two  houses  voted  that  he  should 
be  conveyed  to  Holmby  Castle  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  he 
80  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the  bargain,  that  the  commons 
discussed  the  question  whether  commissioners  should  be  sdht 
to  Newcastle  to  receive  him  solemnly  from  the  Soots,  or 
whether  they  should  merely  require  him  to  be  given  up  with- 
out any  ceremony  to  Skippon,  with  the  keys  of  the  place  and 
the  receipt  for  the  money.  The  independents  strongly  insisted 
upon  the  last  mode,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  insulting  at  the 
same  time  the  king  and  their  rivals.  But  the  presbyterians 
succeeded  in  rejecting  it  (Jan.  6,  1674)  ;ir  and  on  the  12th  of 
January,  nine  commissioners,  three  lords  and  six  members  of 
the  commons,*'*'  left  Liondon  with  a  numerous  suite,  to  go  and 
respectfully  take  possession  of  their  sovereign.ff 

Charles  was  playing  at  chess  when  he  received  the  firal  in- 
timation of  the  vote  of  parliament  and  of  his  arorooohing  re- 
moval to  Holmby  Castle ;  he  quietly  finished  his  game,  and 

•  Pari.  Hist,  iu.,  532—536. 

f  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  389 :  Pari.  Hist,  iil.,  533.       t  Whitelocke.  S80 

6  Pari.  Hist,  ut  aup.  ;  Drake,  History  of  Yofk  (1730),  171. 

(I  Pari.  Hist,  538.  f  lb. 

**  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Denbigh,  lord  MoatigiM,  t&r  Jobi 
Coke,  sir  Walter  Earl,  sir  John  Hdland,  sir  Jamts  Htniagtoii,  If  r. 
Carew,  and  major-eeneral  Brown. 

tt  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Memoirs  (1703),  7 
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merely  observed  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  commissionen  he 
would  acquaint  them  with  his  will  (Jan.  15).*  Those  about 
him  manifested  more  anxiety  ;  his  friends  and  servants  looked 
around  on  all  sides  for  some  aid,  some  refuge,  now  meditating 
another  flight,  now  attempting  in  some  comer  of  the  kingdom 
to  excite  a  fresh  rising  of  the  royalists  in  his  favor.f  Even 
the  people  began  to  show  themselves  touched  by  his  fate.  A 
Scottish  minister,  preaching  before  him  at  Newcastle,  gave 
out  the  51st  Psalm,  beginning  with  these  words: 

*'  Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  thyself 
Thy  wicked  works  to  praise  ? "' 

The  king  arose,  and  instead  of  this,  began  the  56th  Psalm : 

"  Have  mercy.  Lord,  on  me  I  pray, 
For  men  would  me  devour  : " 

and  with  a  common  impulse,  the  whole  assembly  joined  with 
him  ;:j:  but  the  pity  of  a  people  is  tardy,  and  remains  long 
without  effect. 

vThe  commissioners  arrived  at  Newcastle  (Jan.  22);  the 
Scottish  parliament  had  officially  consented  to  surrenaer  the 
king  (Jan.  16). §  "  I  am  sold  and  bought,"  said  he,  when  he 
heard  of  it.  Yet  he  received  the  commissioners  well,  talked 
chorrfully  with  them,  congratulated  lord  Pembroke  upon  hav- 
ing been  able  at  his  age,  and  in  so  severe  a  season,  to  make 
so  long  a  journey  without  fatigue,  inquired  the  state  of  the 
roads,  appeared,  in  short,  anxious  for  them  to  think  him  glad 
to  return  to  the  parliament. ||  Before  quitting  him,  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  lord  Lauderdale  in  particular,  the  most  clear- 
sii/Jited  of  all,  made  a  last  attempt  with  him  in  favor  of  the 
covenant :  **  If  he  would  but  adopt  it,"  they  said,  "  instead  of 
giving  him  up  to  the  English,  we  will  take  him  to  Berwick, 
and  obtain  reasonable  conditions  for  him."  They  even  ofiered 
Montrouil,  who  still  served  as  a  mediator  between  them,  alai^ge 
sum  of  money  if  he  could  only  obtain  a  promise  from  the  king.f 
Charles  persisted  in  his  refusal,  but  without  complaining  of  the 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Ilamiltons,  307. 
t  Pari.  Hist.,  ut  sup.  X  Whitelocke,  230. 

§  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  541.  H  Herbert,  8. 

H  Thurloe,  State  Papers,  i.,  87 ;  Letter  of  M.  de  Montreuil  to  M.  dt 
Brionne,  February  2, 1647. 
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conduct  of  the  Scots  towards  him,  treating  the  commissioners 
of  both  nations  with  equal  civility,  evidently  anxious  to  avoid 
exhibiting  either  distrust  or  anger.*  The  Scots,  wearied  out, 
at  length  took  their  departure ;  Newcastle  was  given  up  to 
the  English  troops  (Jan.  30)  ;  and  the  king  left  it  on  the  9th 
of  February,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  horse.  He  travelled 
slowly ;  all  the  way  an  eager  crowd  flocked  to  meet  him ; 
persons  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil  were  brought  to  him  and 
placed  round  his  carriage,  or  at  the  door  of  the  house  which 
he  occupied,  that  he  might  touch  them  as  he  passed.  The 
commissioners  were  alarmed,  and  forbade  this  concourse,!  but 
to  little  purpose,  for  no  one  was  yet  accustomed  to  oppress  or 
to  fear,  and  the  soldiers  themselves  dared  not  drive  back  the 
people  too  roughly.:]:  Approaching  Nottingham,  Fair&Z| 
whose  head-quarters  were  there,  came  out  to  meet  the  kin^i 
alighted  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  mounting 
his  horse  again,  went  through  the  town  by  his  side  in  respect- 
ful  conversation.  "  The  general  is  a  man  of  honor,"  said  the 
king,  when  he  left  him,  "  he  has  kept  his  word  with  me  ;  "§ 
and  two  days  after  (Feb.  16)  when  he  entered  Holmby,  where 
a  great  many  gentlemen  and  others  of  the  neighborhood  haa 
met  to  celebrate  his  arrival,  he  highly  congratulated  himself 
on  the  reception  he  had  received  from  his  subjects.  || 

At  Westminster  even,  the  presbyterians  conceived  some  dis- 
quietude  at  all  this,  but  it  soon  gave  way  to  the  joy  of  finding 
themselves  masters  of  the  king,  and  free  at  length  boldly  to 
attack  their  enemies.  Charles  arrived  at  Holmby  on  the  16th 
of  February ;  and  on  the  19th  the  conmions  had  already  voted 
that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  excepting  such  part  of  il 
as  might  be  required  for  the  Irish  war,  the  service  of  the  gar* 
risen  and  the  police  of  the  kingdom.?  Fair&x  hhnself  was 
near  being  deprived  of  the  command  of  the  troope  retained  ;** 

*  Thorloe,  State  Papers,  i.,  87 ;  Letter  of  M.  de  Montraml  to  M.  de 
Brionne,  February  2,  1647. 

t  By  a  declaration  published  at  Leeds,  Febmiry  9, 1047 ;  ParL  Hist* 
iii.,  549. 

t  Herbert,  10. 

§  W hitelocke,  238.  It  is  not  known  to  what  promita  Chtrlat  illiidad } 
perhaps  to  that  of  receiving  him  and  talking  with  him  ■•  Fairfitx  did. 

li  Herbert,  10. 
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and,  though  he  was  left  in  possession  of  it,  it  was  decreed,  that 
no  member  of  the  house  could  serve  with  him,  that  he  should 
have  under  his  command  no  officer  above  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  that  they  should  all  be  bound  to  conform  to  the  prcsby- 
terian  church,  and  to  adopt  the  covenant.*  On  their  side,  the 
lords,  to  relieve,  as  they  said,  the  counties  round  London,  the 
most  devoted  of  all  to  the  public  cause,  required  that  the  army, 
pending  its  dismissal,  should  take  up  its  quarters  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  metropolis  (  March  24. )t  A  loan  of  200,000/. 
was  opened  in  the  city  to  pay  the  disbanded  troops  a  portion  of 
their  arrears.:]:  Finally,  a  special  committee,  on  which  sat 
nearly  all  the  j)resbyterian  leaders.  Holies,  Staplcton,  Glynn, 
Maynard,  Waller,  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  these  measures,  and  in  particular  to  hasten  the  departure  of 
those  succors  which  the  unfortunate  Irish  protestants  had  so 
long  been  expecting.§ 

The  attack  was  not  unforeseen  :  for  the  last  two  months  the 
independents  had  felt  their  influence  decline  in  the  house,  for 
most  of  the  new  members,  who  at  first  had  acted  with  them, 
from  a  dread  of  presbyterian  despotism,  were  beginning  to 
turn  against  them.||  "  What  miser}*,"  said  Cromwell  one  day 
to  Ludlow, "  to  serve  a  parliament !  let  a  man  be  ever  so  true, 
if  a  lawyer  calumniate  him  he  can  never  recover  it ;  whereas, 
in  serving  under  a  general,  one  is  as  useful,  and  there  is 
neither  blame  nor  envy  to  dread  ;  if  tliy  father  were  alive  he 
would  soon  let  some  of  them  hear  what  they  deserve. "If  A 
sincere  republican,  and  as  yet  a  stranger  to  the  intrigues  of 
his  party,  though  he  fully  shared  their  passions,  Ludlow  did 
not  understand  his  friend's  meaning,  and  did  not  meet  his 
advances  ;  but  others  were  more  easily  deceived  and  seduced. 
Cromwell  had  already,  in  the  army,  several  able  accomplices 
and  blind  instruments ;  Ireton,  who  shortly  after  became  his 
son-in-law,  a  man  bred  to  the  law,  but  now  comraissary.gene- 
ral  of  the  cavalry,  of  a  firm,  obstinate,  and  subtle  spirit,  ca- 
pable  of  carrying  on  silently,  and  with  deep  cunning,  the 
boldest  designs,  veiled  under  an  appearance  of  rough  honesty ; 
Lambert,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  officers  of  the  army,  ambi- 
tious, vain,  and  who,  like  Ireton,  brought  up  to  the  law,  had 

•  This  motion  was  adopted  by  136  to  108.— Id.,  ib.  f  Id.,  ib. 

t  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  449.       §  Holies,  Mem.,  75 ;  Rushworth,  uttup. 
II  Id.,  ib.  IT  Ludlow,  79. 
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retained  of  his  studies  a  power  of  insinuatioii,  a  readiness  of 
speech,  which  he  liked  to  make  use  of  with  the  soldiers ; 
Harrison,  Hammond,  Pride,  Rich,  Rainsborough,  all  of  them 
colonels  of  tried  valor,  popular,  and  personally  attached  to 
him :  Harrison,  because  in  pious  meetings  they  had  sought 
the  Lord  together ;  Hammond,  because  he  was  indebted  to 
him  for  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Hampden  ;*  the 
others,  because  they  felt  the  ascendency  of  his  genius,  or  ex- 
pected their  rise  with  his,  or  simply  obeyed  him  as  soldiers* 
By  their  means,  Cromwell,  though,  the  war  being  over,  he  had 
resumed  his  seat  at  Westminster,  maintained  all  his  influence 
in  the  army,  and  from  a  distance  exercised  there  his  indefati- 
gable  activity.  As  soon  as  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  was 
talked  of,  these  men  in  particular  were  loud  in  their  murmurs ; 
it  was  to  them  that,  from  London,  news,  insinuations,  su^es. 
tions  were  sent,  which  they  immediately  circulated  underhand 
throughout  the  army,  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  insist  upon  the 
payment  of  the  whole  of  their  arrears,  to  refuse  to  serve  in 
Ireland,  to  avoid  disunion  among  themselves.  Cromwell, 
meanwhile,  to  disarm  suspicion  apparently  inactive,  was  con- 
stantly deploring  from  his  place  in  the  house  the  discontent 
of  the  army,  and  pouring  forth  protestations  of  his  devotion  to 
parliament.! 

First  came  a  petition  signed  only  by  fourteen  officers 
(March  25^4  written  in  an  humble  and  conciliatory  tone. 
They  promised  to  go  to  Ireland  at  the  first  orders,  and  con- 
tented  themselves  for  the  present  with  ofiering  modest  counsel 
as  to  the  payment  of  arrears  and  the  guarantees  that  the 
troops  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  house  thanked  them,  but 
haughtily  mtimated  that  it  became  ncme  to  direct  parliament 
what  to  do.§  As  soon  as  this  answer  reached  the  armyt 
another  petition  was  instantly  prepared,  far  more  fijrm  and 
definite  than  the  first.  It  demanded  that  the  arrears  should 
be  strictly  liquidated  ;  that  no  one  should  be  oblifled  to  fO  ^ 
Ireland  against  his  will ;  that  disabled  soldiers  and  the  widows 
and  children  of  soldiers  should  receive  pensions ;  that  prompt 
payments  on  account  might  relieve  the  troops  from  beoomiu 
a  burden  on  the  people  amonff  whom  they  were  quartereo. 
It  was  no  longer  by  a  few  individuals,  but  in  the  name  of  the 

*  Clarendon,  iii.,  118.  t  HdlM»  Miliioiis»  84L 

t  Pari.  Hift,  iii.,  560.  §  lb.,  iii.,  909. 
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whole  body  of  officers  and  soldiers,  that  the  petition  was 
drawn  up ;  and  it  was  addressed,  not  to  Parliament,  but  to 
Fairfax,  the  natural  representative  of  the  army  and  guardian 
of  its  rights.  It  was  read  at  the  head  of  each  regiment,  and 
such  officers  as  refused  to  sign  it  were  threatened.* 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  these  proceedings,  parliament 
commanded  Fairfax  to  prohibit  them,  declaring  that  whoever 
should  persist  in  them  would  be  considered  an  enemy  of  the 
state  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace  ;  it  further  required 
certain  of  the  officers  to  attend  the  house  and  explain  their 
conduct.f 

Fairfax  promised  obedience  :  Hammond,  Pride,  Lilbume, 
and  Grimes  went  to  Westminster  (April  1),  and  loudly  re- 
pelled the  charges  brought  against  them :  "  It  is  not  true," 
said  Pride,  "that  the  petition  was  read  at  the  head  of  each 
regiment ;"  it  was  at  the  head  of  each  company  that  it  had 
been  read  ;  the  house  did  not  press  the  matter  further — it  was 
sufficient,  they  said,  that  the  petition  was  abandoned  and 
disavowed.:!: 

The  preparations  for  disbanding  the  army  were  resumed  : 
the  loan  opened  in  the  city  went  on  slowly,  and  was  not 
enough  ;  a  general  tax  of  60,000/.  a-month  was  imposed  to 
make  up  the  amount. §  Above  all,  the  formation  of  the  corps 
destined  for  Ireland  was  hastened  ;  great  advantages  were 
promised  to  those  who  would  enlist  in  them ;  and  Skippon 
and  Masscy  were  appointed  to  command  them.||  Five  com- 
missioners, all  of  the  presbyterian  party,  proceeded  to  head- 
quarters to  make  these  resolutions  known. 

On  the  day  of  their  arrival  (April  15),  two  hundred  officers, 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Fairfax,  entered  into  conference 
with  them :  "  Who  will  command  us  in  Ireland  ?"  asked 
Lambert.  "  Major-general  Skippon  and  major-general  Mas- 
sey  are  appointed."  "  The  great  part  of  the  army,"  replied 
Hammond,  "  will  readily  follow  major-general  Skippon,  which 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  562—567;  Whitelocke,  241. 

t  This  declaration  was  made  on  the  30th  of  March,  1647;  Pari. 
Hist.,  iii.,  507. 

I  Rush  worth,  i.,  4,  444. 

^  The  ordinance,  proposed  in  the  beginning  of  April,  was  not  defi- 
nitely adopted  till  the  23d  of  June  following.  (Ruihworth,  i.,  4, 5S2.) 
The  tax  was  voted  for  one  year. 

li  Rushworth,  i..  4,  452. 
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Otherwise  they  would  not ;  they  know  the  worth  and  valor 
of  that  great  soldier ;  hut  they  must  also  have  the  general 
officers  of  whom  they  have  had  such  experience."  "Yes, 
yes,"  cried  the  officers  ;  "  give  us  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and 
we  will  go."  The  commissioners,  quite  discmoerted,  left 
the  room,  requesting  that  all  the  well-dispoeed  would  come  to 
them  at  their  lodgings.  Scarcely  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
accepted  the  invitation.* 

A  few  days  after  (April  27),'\  a  hundred  and  fi>rty-QDe 
officers  addressed  a  solemn  justification  of  their  conduct  to 
parliament :  "  We  hope,  by  being  soldiers,"  they  said,  "  we 
have  not  lost  the  capacity  of  subjects,  nor  divested  ourselves 
thereby  of  our  interests  in  the  commonwealth ;  that  in  pur. 
chasing  the  freedom  of  our  brethren,  we  have  not  lost  our 
own.  For  our  liberty  of  petitioning,  we  hope  the  house  will 
never  deny  it  to  us,  as  it  has  not  denied  it  to  its  enemies,  but 
justified  and  commended  it,  and  received  misrepresentations 
of  us.  The  false  suggestions  of  some  men  have  informed  you 
that  the  army  intended  to  enslave  the  kingdom :  we  earnestly 
implore  your  justice  to  vindicate  us,  and  that  our  hardly, 
earned  wages  may  be  cared  for,  according  to  our  great  neces- 
sities, more  especially  those  of  the  soldiers." 

The  house  had  scarcely  finished  reading  this  letter  (April 
30),  when  Skippou  rose,  and  delivered  another,  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  the  day  before  by  three  private  soldiers. 
In  it  eight  regiments  of  horse  expressly  refused  to  serve  in 
Ireland.  It  was,  they  said,  a  perfidious  design  *upon  them 
and  many  of  the  godly  party,  a  pretext  to  separate  the  soldiers 
from  the  officers  they  loved,  and  to  conceal  the  ambiti<m  of  a 
few  men  who  had  long  been  servants,  but  who  having  lately 
tasted  of  sovereign  power,  were  now,  in  order  to  remaia 
masters,  degenerating  into  tyrants.  At  this  personal  attack, 
the  presbyterian  leaders,  alike  astonished  and  irritated,  de- 
manded that  the  house,  laying  aside  all  other  business,  should 
summon  before  it  and  question  the  three  soldiers.  They 
came ;  their  demeanor  was  firm,  their  deportment  unembar« 
rassed.J     "Where  was  this  letter  got  up?"   inquired   the 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  457;  Whitelocke,  244. 
f  Pari.  Hi»t,  iii.,  568 ;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  469—479. 
t  Their  namei  were  Edwird  Sezby,  William  AllsB,  illd 
Sbeppard. 
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speaker.  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  regiments."  "  Who  wrote 
it  V*  "  A  council  of  delegates  appointed  by  each  regiment." 
**  Did  your  officers  approve  of  it  ?"  "  Very  few  of  them 
know  anything  about  it."  "Do  you  know  that  none  but 
royalists  could  have  suggested  such  a  proceeding  ?  You  your- 
selves, were  you  ever  cavaliers  V  "  We  entered  the  ser\'ice 
of  parliament  before  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  have  re- 
mained in  it  ever  since."  One  of  the  three  stepped  forward: 
"  I  received,  on  one  occasion,  five  wounds ;  I  had  fallen  ; 
major-general  Skippon  saw  me  on  the  ground ;  he  gave  me 
five  shillings  to  get  relief;  the  major-general  can  contradict 
me  if  I  lie."  "  It  is  true,"  said  Skippon,  looking  with  interest 
at  the  soldier.  "  But  what  means  this  sentence  in  which  you 
speak  about  sovereign  power  ?"  "  We  are  only  the  agents 
of  our  regiments ;  if  the  house  will  give  us  its  questions  in 
writing,  we  will  take  them  to  the  regiments  and  bring  back 
the  answers."* 

A  violent  tumult  arose  in  the  house ;  the  presbytcrians 
broke  out  into  threats.  Cromwell,  leaning  towards  Ludlow, 
who  was  sitting  next  to  him,  said,  "  These  men  will  never 
leave,  till  the  army  pull  them  out  by  the  ears."-}- 

Anger  soon  gave  way  to  uneasiness ;  the  discovery  just 
made  was  an  alarming  one ;  it  was  no  longer  discontented 
soldiers  whom  they  had  to  repress ;  the  whole  army  was 
banded  together,  was  erecting  itself  into  an  independent, 
perhaps  rival  power,  had  already  its  own  government.  Two 
councils,  composed  the  one  of  officers,  the  other  of  delegates 
or  agitators,  named  by  the  soldiers,  regulated  all  its  proceed- 
ings,  and  were  preparing  to  negotiate  in  its  name.  Even- 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  keep  up  this  growing  organiza- 
tion ;  every  squadron,  every  company  named  two  agitators; 
whenever  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  meet,  every  soldier 
gave  fourpence  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  the  two  councils 
were  never  to  act  but  in  common.:^  At  the  same  time,  a  re- 
port was  spread,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  proposiJs 
had  reached  the   king  from  the  army ;    it  was  said  that  it 

•  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  474  ;  Holies,  Memoirs,  89  ;  Whitelocke,  249. 
t  Ludlow,  SJ. 

t  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  4S5;  Fairfax,  106;  Holies,  ui  sup, ;  LuSk^, 
tU  sup. 
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of!ered  to  re-establish  him  in  his  just  rights,*  if  he  would 
place  himself  at  its  head  and  under  its  care.  In  parliament 
itself,  at  the  manifestation  of  this  new  power,  and  dreading 
its  immediate  strength  still  more  than  its  triumph,  the  more 
cautious  members  became  timid ;  some  lefl  London  ;  others, 
like  Whitelocke,  sought  the  favor  of  the  generals,  of  Crom- 
well in  particular,  who  eagerly  met  their  advances.'l'  It  was 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  compliance,  and  to  treat  with  the 
army  through  its  own  leaders.  Two  months'  pay,  instead  of 
six  weeks',  as  first  voted,  was  promised  to  the  troops  who 
were  to  be  disbanded  (May  14)  ;X  an  ordinance  was  drawn 
up  for  a  general  amnesty  for  all  disorders  and  illegal  acts 
committed  during  the  war  ;§  and  funds  were  assigned  to 
assist  the  widows  and  children  of  soldiers.  ||  Finally,  Crom- 
well, Ircton,  Skippon,  Fleetwood,  all  the  generals  who  were 
members  of  the  commons,  and  who  were  acceptable  to  the 
army,  were  charged  to  re-establish  harmony  between  it  and 
the  parliament.lF 

A  fortnight  passed  without  their  presence  at  head-quarters 
appearing  to  produce  any  effect.  They  wrote  often,  but 
their  letters  contained  nothing:  sometimes  the  council  of 
officers  had  refused  to  answer  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  agitators ;  sometimes  the  agitators  themselves  had  re- 
quested time  to  consult  the  soldiers.**  Every  day,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  commissioners  of  parliament,  this  hostile 
government  acquired  more  consistency  and  power.  Yet 
Cromwell  ceased  not  to  write  that  he  was  exhausting  him- 
self in  futile  efforts  to  appease  the  army,  that  his  own  influ- 
ence was  greatly  suffering  in  consequence,  and  that  he  him- 
self  should  soon  become  an  object  of  suspicion  and  odium  to 
the  soldiers.f  f     Some  of  the  commissioners  at  length  returned 

*  Proposals  of  this  nature  had  in  fact  been  made  to  the  king  by  some 
officers  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  Charles  rejected  them. — Clarendon, 
State  Papers,  ii.,  365. 

t  Whitelocke,  248.  J  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  484. 

§  lb.  The  ordinance  was  definitively  adopted  on  the  2l8t  of  May— 
Ibid.,4S9. 

II  Holies,  91. 

IT  They  went  to  the  head-quarters  at  Safiron  Walden,  in  Emtan  on  tba 
7th  of  May,  1647. 

•^  Rushworth,  i., 4,  480, 485, 487 ;  Huntingdon, Memoirs  (1709)»  189. 

ft  Clarendon,  iii.,  357,  4tc. 
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to  London,  bringing  from  the  army  the  same  proposals  on  the 
one  hand,  the  same  refusals  on  the  other.* 

The  presbyterian  leaders  had  expected  this ;  and  profiting 
by  the  disposition  of  the  house,  which  had  hoped  for  better 
things,  obtained  in  a  few  hours  the  adoption  of  more  decided 
resolutions.  On  a  motion  of  Holies,  it  was  voted  that  the 
troops  which  would  not  enlist  for  Ireland,  should  be  instantly 
disbanded  ;  all  the  details  of  this  measure  were  arranged,  the 
day,  the  place,  the  means.  The  corps  were  to  be  dissolved 
suddenly,  separately,  each  in  its  quarters,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  or  at  very  short  intervals,  so  that  they  might  neither 
concert  nor  assemble  together.  The  money  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  first  acts  of  the  operation  was  forwarded  to  different 
points,  and  commissioners,  all  of  them  presbyterians,  were 
sent  to  superintend  its  execution. f 

They  found  the  army  in  the  most  violent  confusion:  in- 
formed  of  I  lie  blow  which  threatened  them,  most  of  the  regi- 
ments had  mutinied ;  some,  expelling  such  officers  as  they 
distrusted,  had  of  their  own  authority  put  themselves  in 
motion,  with  colors  flying,  to  join  their  comrades ;  others  had 
entrenched  themselves,  armed  and  equipped,  in  churches, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  disperse ;  some  had  seized  the 
money  destined  to  pay  the  disbanded  troops ;  all  clamorously 
demanded  a  general  meeting,  in  which  the  whole  army  might 
be  heard  ;  and  a  letter  was  immediately  addressed  to  Fairfax 
(May  29)  in  the  name  of  the  soldiers,  saying,  that  if  their 
oflicers  refused  to  lead  them,  they  well  knew  how  to  meet 
without  them  and  defend  their  own  rights.  Fairfax  discon- 
certed, afflicted,  exhorted  the  ofllicers,  hearkened  to  the  soldiers, 
wrote  to  parliament,  alike  sincere  and  alike  uninfluential  with 
all  parties,  equally  incapable  of  resigning  popularity  or  ex- 
ercising power.  At  last  he  called  a  council  of  war  (May  26), 
and  the  officers,  with  only  six  exceptions,  voted  the  resolutions 
of  parliament  were  not  satisfactory,  that  the  army  could  not 
disperse  without  better  securities,  that  it  should  draw  its  quar- 
ters  nearer  together  ;  that  a  general  meeting  should  take  place 
to  calm  the  fears  of  the  soldiers ;  and  that  an  humble  represen- 

*  Rush  worth,  i..  4.  491. 

t  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  493,  494,  495;  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  5S2;  Hollef, 
Memoirs,  12r).  These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  houte  of  lords 
on  May  22,  1647. 
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tation  from  the  council  should  inform  the  parliament  of  all  that 
had  taken  place.* 

No  illusion  was  longer  possible  ;  its  authority  thus  braved, 
parliament  could  no  longer  suffice  to  itself;  it  required  against 
such  enemies  some  other  strength  than  its  name,  some  other 
support  than  the  law.  This  could  only  be  given  it  by  the 
king,  on  one  hand,  or  by  the  city,  still  altogether  pre8b3rteriaxi, 
and  very  near  becoming  royalist,  on  the  oUier.  Some 
measures  had  already  b^n  taken  with  this  view ;  by  the 
consent  of  the  common  council,  the  conunand  of  the  militia 
had  been  taken  from  the  independents  and  transferred  to  a 
conmiittee  of  presbyterians  ijf  a  more  numerous  guard  had 
been  placed  round  the  doors  of  parliament ;%  12,(HK)/.  addi- 
tional had  been  assigned  for  their  maintenance  ;  crowds  of  the 
cashiered  officers,  the  faithful  remnant  of  Essex's  army,  so- 
journed freely  in  the  city.  To  the  great  regret  of  the  party, 
Essex  himself  was  no  more  ;  he  had  died  almost  suddenly,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  year  (Sept.  14),  on  his  return 
fVom  a  hunting  party,  just  at  the  time  when  it  was  said  he 
was  preparing  to  make  a  signal  effort  in  favor  of  peace ;  and 
his  death  had  seemed  to  the  presbyterians  so  terrible  a  blow 
that  a  rumor  was  spread  of  his  having  been  poisoned  by  his 
enemies.  But  Waller,  Poyntz,  Massey  were  full  of  zeal,  and 
all  ready  to  declare  themselves.  As  to  the  king,  parlia- 
ment might  very  well  fear  that  he  did  not  entertain  towards 
them  a  feeling  much  more  favorable  than  before ;  twice/ 
with  the  hard  bigotry  of  theological  hatred,  they  had 
refused  him  the  attendance  of  his  chaplains  (Feb.  19  and 
March  8)  ;  and  two  presbyterian  ministers,  Messrs.  Marshall 
and  Caryll,  solemnly  celebrated  their  own  form  of  worship^ 
at  Holmby,  though  Charles  constantly  refused  to  attend  ;§  his 
most  trusty  servants  had  been  removed  from  him  ;||  ever^ 
attempt  to  correspond  with  his  wife,  his  children,  or  his 
friends,  was  strictly  prevented  ;ir  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish  fMurliamenty  lom 
Dunfermline,  obtained  permission  to  converse  with  him  (May 
13)  ;**  finally,  he  had  (May  I2)tt  addressed  to  parliamsnt  i; 

*  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  596 ;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  9S5;  Hoiks,  196. 

t  By  an  ordinance  of  the  4th  of  May,  1047 ;  Rnshworth,  L,  4, 479,418 

t  lb.,  496.    §  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  557—550;  Herbert,  11.     R  lb.,  IS. 

t  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  4d3,  483. 

**  Rushworth,  i.,  4, 483.  ft  PvL  Hist,  iii,  971—011. 
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detailed  answer  on  the  proposal  he  had  received  at  Newcastle, 
and  more  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  without  any  disposition 
being  manifested  to  take  it  into  consideration.  Af^er  so  much 
and  sucii  vexatious  rigor,  a  reconciliation  seemed  difficult. 
Yet  the  necessity  of  the  case  was  urgent ;  if  the  king  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  presbyterians,  he  still  knew  that 
they  did  not  desire  his  utter  ruin.  Even  at  Holmby,  though 
so  strictly  watched,  the  usual  honors  of  royalty  were  obser\'ed 
towards  him  ;  his  household  was  maintained  with  splendor, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  court  exactly  adhered  to  ;  on  the  part 
of  the  resident  commissioners,  who  were  all  presbyterians, 
nothing  in  their  deixjrtmcnl  was  wanting  in  etiquette  and 
respect,  and  they  accordingly  lived  upon  very  good  terms 
together ;  sometimes  the  king  invited  them  to  accompany  him 
in  his  walks,  sometimes  he  played  at  chess  or  at  bowls  n-iih 
them,  always  treating  them  with  marked  attention,  and  seek- 
hig  their  society.*  Assuredly,  tliey  thought,  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  the  enemies  of  parliament  were  also  his  own, 
nor  refuse  the  only  means  of  safety  that  was  now  offered  him. 
The  lords  voted  (iSlay  20)f  that  his  majesty  should  be  invited 
to  reside  near  London,  in  Oatlands  Castle  ;  the  commons, 
without  joining  in  the  vote,  manifested  the  same  wish  ;  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  resident  commissioners,  particularly  with 
colonel  Greaves,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  became 
active  and  mysterious:  already  at  Westminster  and  in  the 
city,  every  one  was  indulging  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would 
soon  unite  with  his  parliament,  when,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the 
news  arrived  that  the  day  before  the  king  had  been  taken  from 
Holmby  by  a  detachment  of  seven  hundred  men,  and  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  army. 

And  so  it  was ;  on  the  2d  of  June,  as  the  king  was  playing 
at  bowls,  after  dinner,  on  Althorpe  Down,  two  miles  from 
Holmby,  the  commissioners  who  accompanied  him  remarked 
with  astonishment,  among  those  standing  by,  a  stranger  in  the 
uniform  of  Fairfax's  regiment  of  guards.  Colonel  Greaves 
asked  him  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  what  was  talked  of 
in  the  army  ;  the  man  answered  somewhat  abruptly  and 
haughtily,  as  if  conscious  of  his  own  importance,  yet  without 
impertinence.     Soon  afterwards,  a  report  circulated  round  the 

•Herbert,  12.  t  Pari.  Hift,  iiL,  5SL 
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king  that  a  numerous  body  of  horse  was  approaching  Holmby : 
**  Did  you  hear  of  them  1"  said  Greaves  to  the  struiger.  <<  I 
did  more  than  hear,  I  saw  them  yesterday  not  thirty  miles  off/' 
This  caused  great  alarm;  all  immediately  returned  to 
Holmby  ;  some  preparations  were  made  to  resist  an  attack  ; 
the  garrison  promised  to  remain  faithful  to  the  parliament. 
Towards  midnight,  a  body  of  horse  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  the  castle,  and  demanded  entrance.  "  Who  is  your  oom- 
mander  ?"  inquired  the  commissioners.  **  We  all  oommand,'' 
was  the  reply.  One  of  them  came  forward,  the  same  who 
had  been  seen  i  few  hours  before  on  Althorpe  Down :  "  My 
name  is  Joyce,"  said  he ;  '*  I  am  a  comet  in  the  general^ 
guard ;  I  want  to  speak  to  the  king."  "  From  whom  I" 
**  From  myself."  The  commissioners  laughed.  <<  It's  no 
laughing  matter,"  said  Joyce ;  **  I  come  not  hither  to  be 
advised  by  you  ;  I  have  no  business  with  the  commissioners ; 
my  errand  is  to  the  king,  and  speak  with  him  I  must  and  will 
presently."  Greaves  and  major-general  Brown,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  ordered  the  garrison  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  fire ;  but  the  soldiers  had  talked  with  the  new 
comers,  the  portcullis  was  lowered,  the  gates  opened,  and 
Joyce's  men  were  already  in  the  castle-yard,  alighting  from 
their  horses,  shaking  hands  with  their  comrades,  saying  they 
were  come  by  order  of  the  army  to  place  the  king  in  safety, 
as  there  was  a  plot  to  carry  him  off,  take  him  to  L<mdon,  nuse 
other  troops,  and  begin  a  second  civil  war;  and  colonel 
Greaves,  commandant  of  the  garrison,  they  added,  had  en- 
gaged to  accomplish  the  treachery.  On  hearing  this,  the 
soldiers  exclaimed  that  they  would  not  forsake  ute  utny ; 
Greaves  disappeared,  and  made  his  escape  in  all  haste.  After 
a  few  hours'  conference,  the  commissioners  saw  that  all  hope 
of  resistance  must  be  given  up.  It  was  noon ;  Joyce  took 
possession  of  the  castle,  posted  sentinels  about  it,  and  then 
retired  till  evening  to  give  his  men  some  repose. 

He  returned  at  ten,  and  requested  to  be  taken  to  the  Una. 
"  The  kmg  is  in  bed,"  was  the  answer.  **  I  don't  oare»''  muU 
he,  "  I  have  waited  long  enough ;  I  must  see  him ;"  anilii 
with  a  cocked  pistol  in  hu  hand,  he  caused  huonelf  to  be  eon- 
ducted  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  Charles.  "  I  am  eonrf  ," 
said  he,  to  the  eentleman  in  attendance,  ^  to  dMqrb  thejrM 
of  his  majesty ;  but  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  ] 
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him,  and  that  at  once."  He  was  asked  whether  he  waa 
authorized  by  the  commissioners.  "  No  ;  I  have  put  guards 
at  their  doors,  and  my  orders  come  from  men  who  do  not  fear 
them."  They  urged  him  to  lay  aside  his  arms,  but  he  abso- 
lutely refused.  Some  hesitation  was  shown  to  open  the  door ; 
he  grew  angry.  The  king,  awakened  by  the  quarrel,  rang, 
and  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  admitted.  Joyce  entered, 
uncovered,  but  his  pistol  still  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  deter, 
mined  though  not  insulting  air.  The  king,  in  the  presence 
of  the  commissioners,  whom  he  sent  for,  had  a  long  conference 
with  him,  and  then  dismissed  him,  saying  :  "  Grood  night,  Mr. 
Joyce  ;  I  will  readily  go  with  you,  if  your  soldiers  confirm  all 
you  have  promised  me." 

Next  morning,  at  six,  Joyce's  men  were  drawn  up  on  horse- 
back in  the  castle  yard.  The  king  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  followed  by  the  commissioners  and  his  servants.  Joyce 
came  forward.  "  Mr.  Joyce,"  said  the  king,  "  I  must  ask 
you,  by  what  authority  you  pretend  to  seize  me  and  take  me 
from  this  place  ?"  "  Sir,  I  am  sent  by  authority  of  the  army, 
to  prevent  the  designs  of  its  enemies,  who  would  once  more 
plunge  the  kingdom  in  blood."  "  This  is  no  legal  authority  ; 
I  acknowledge  no  other  in  England  than  my  own,  and  after 
mine,  that  of  the  parliament.  Have  you  a  written  warrsmt 
from  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  ?"  "  I  have  orders  from  the  army, 
and  the  general  is  comprised  in  the  army."  **  That  is  no 
answer ;  the  general  is  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  have  you  a 
written  warrant  ?"  "  I  beg  that  your  majesty  will  question 
me  no  further  ;  1  have  already  said  enough."  "  Come,  Mr. 
Joyce,  be  frank  with  me  ;  tell  me,  where  is  your  commis- 
sion?" "  There  it  is,  sir."  "Where?"  "There."  "But 
where  ?"  "  There,  behind  me  ;"  and  he  pointed  to  his  sol- 
diers. "  Believe  me,"  said  the  king,  smiling,  "  your  instruc- 
tions are  written  in  very  legible  characters ;  'tis  truly  a  fair 
commission  ;  you  have  a  company  of  as  handsome,  proper 
gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  great  while.  But  you  must  know 
that,  to  take  me  hence,  you  must  employ  force,  if  you  do  not 
promise  I  shall  be  treated  with  respect,  and  that  nothing  shall 
be  required  of  me  against  my  conscience  or  my  honor." 
"  Nothing  !  nothing  !"  exclaimed  all  the  soldiers.  "  We 
should  be  most  unwilling,"  said  Joyce,  "  to  force  men  to  act 
against  their  conscience,  much  less  your  majesty."     "  Now, 
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gmtlemen,  fi>r  the  place  you  intend  to  have  me  to  V  **  To 
xford^  sir,  if  you  please."  "  No,  the  air  is  not  good." 
"  Then  to  Cambridge."  "  No,  I  would  rather  co  to  New- 
market ;  it  is  an  air  that  always  agreed  with  me.''  '<  As  you 
please,  sir."  As  the  king  was  retiring,  the  oommiasioners 
advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  troop :  *'  Grentlemen,"  said 
lord  Montague,  "  we  are  here  in  trust  from  both  bouses,  and 
desire  to  know  whether  you  all  agree  to  what  Mr.  Joyce  has 
said?"  <<A11,  all!"  « Let  Uiose,"  said  major-general 
Brown,  "  who  wish  the  king  should  remain  with  us,  say  so." 
''None,  none!"  was  the  reply.  Their  powerlessness  thus 
manifested,  the  commissioners  submitted  ;  three  of  them  got 
into  the  carriage  with  the  king,  the  oUiers  mounted  their 
horses,  and  Joyce  gave  the  word  to  march.* 

A  messenger  was  despatched  at  the  same  moment  to  Lon- 
don,  bearing  a  letter  in  which  Joyce  announced  to  Cromwell 
that  all  had  succeeded.  If  he  did  not  find  Cromwell  in  Lon- 
don, the  messenger  was  to  deliver  the  letter  to  sir  Arthur 
Haslerig,  and,  in  his  absence,  to  colonel  Fleetwood.  It  was 
Fleetwood  who  received  it  ;f  Cromwell  was  at  headquarters, 
with  Fairfax,  who  was  greatly  troubled  when  he  heard  what 
had  taken  place.     "  I  do  not  like  it,"  he  said  to  Ireton ;  "  who 

fave  such  orders  ?"  "  I  ordered,"  replied  Ireton,  "  that  the 
ing  should  be  secured  at  Holmby,  but  not  that  he  should  be 
carried  away."  "  It  was  quite  necessary,"  said  Cromwell, 
who  at  that  moment  arrived  from  London,  "  or  the  kins  would 
have  been  taken,  and  had  back  to  parliament."  Fairfax  at 
once  sent  colonel  Whalley  with  two  regiments  of  horse  to 
meet  the  king,  and  take  him  back  to  Holmby ;  Charles  re- 
fused  to  return,  protesting  against  the  violence  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected,  but,  in  reality,  well  pleased  to  change  his 
prison,  and  that  discord  prevailed  among  his  enemies.  Two 
days  after,  Fairfax  himself,  and  all  his  staff,  Cromwell,  lie- 
ton,  Skippon,  Hammond,  Lambert,  and  Rich,  presented  them. 
selves  to  him  (June  7)  at  Childersley,  near  Cambridge.  Moal 
of  them,  Fairiax  being  the  first,  re^eotfuUy  kissed  his  hand;. 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  alone  kept  apart.  Fair&x  protested  to 
the  king  that  he  had  known  nothing  about  his  lemond.    **l  * 

*  Rushwortb,  i.,  4,  502, 513—517 ;  PttL  Hist,  iiL,  968— eOl }  Hit* 
bert,  17—34;  Ludlow,  83. 
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will  not  believe  it,"  said  Charles,  "  unless  you  have  Joyce 
forthwith  hanged."*  Joyce  was  summoned:  "I  told  the 
king,"  said  he,  "  that  I  had  no  warrant  firom  the  general ;  I 
acted  by  order  of  the  army  ;  let  the  army  be  assembled  ;  if 
three  parts  of  them  do  not  approve  of  what  1  have  done.  I 
consent  to  be  hanged  at  the  head  of  my  regiment."  Fairfax 
talked  of  having  him  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.  "  Sir,"  said  the  king  to  him,  when  he  left  him,  "  I 
have  as  good  interest  in  tlie  army  as  you  ;"  and  he  desired  to 
be  taken  back  to  Newmarket.  Colonel  Whalley  here  took 
up  his  quarters  with  him ;  Fairfax  returned  to  head-quarters. 
and  Cromwell  to  Westminster,  where,  for  the  last  four  days, 
all  had  been  wondering  at  his  absence.f 

lie  found  botli  houses  a  prey  to  sudden  alternations  of  an- 
ger and  fear,  decision  and  weakness.  The  first  news  that  the 
king  was  carried  off  caused  general  dismay  ;  Skippon,  whom 
the  presbyterians  persisted  in  regarding  as  one  of  their  party, 
moved,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  that  a  solenm  fast  should  be  or- 
dained, to  obtain  from  the  Lord  the  restoration  of  harmony 
between  the  parliament  and  the  army  ;  and  meanwhile  it  was 
voted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  considerable  sum  on  account  of 
arrears  should  be  advanced  forthwith,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  declaration  which  had  treated  the  first  petition  from 
the  officers  as  seditious,  should  be  rescinded  and  erased  from 
the  Journals  (June  5). if  Further  information,  however,  by 
exciting  indignation,  restored  some  degree  of  courage  to  the 
parliament  ;  they  received  from  the  commissioners  details  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  Holmby ;  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  letter  from  Joyce  to  Cromwell  ;  they  even  thought 
they  knew  exactly  on  what  day,  at  head-quarters,  in  a  confer- 
ence between  some  officers  and  the  principal  agitators,  this 
audacious  coup.de-main§  had  been  planne<l  and  decided  upon 
at  CromwelPs  instigation.  When  the  lieutenant-general  re- 
appeared in  the  house,  their  suspicions  were  given  utterance 
to  ;  he  repelled  with  vehemence,  calling  God,  angels,  men  to 
witness,  that  up  to  that  day  Joyce  was  as  unknown  to  him  as 

*  Huntin>i:<lon,  Memoirs,  ir)3. 

t  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  545,  549;  Herbert,  25;  Warwick  (1701),  399. 
Fairfax,  110. 

I  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  592,  597;  HoUeei,  Memoirs,  138. 
i  According  to  Holies,  96,  it  was  on  the  30th  of  May. 
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the  light  of  the  sun  to  the  unborn  child.*  None  the  leas  for 
that,  the  conviction  of  Holies,  Glynn,  and  Grimstone,  re- 
mained  unshaken,  and  they  sought  everywhere  for  proofo, 
resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  moving  his  arrest. 
One  morning,  a  little  before  the  house  met,  two  officers  waited 
upon  Grimstone.  <'  Not  long  since,"  said  they,  *'  was  dis* 
cussed,  in  an  assembly  of  officers,  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  purge  the  army,  so  as  to  have  there  only  men  in  whom 
confidence  could  be  placed  ;  <  I  am  sure  of  the  army,'  Crom- 
well said,  on  the  occasion,  '  but  there  is  another  body  which 
it  is  far  more  urgent  to  pui^e,  the  house  of  commons — and 
the  army  alone  can  do  this.'  "  "  Will  you  repeat  these  words 
to  the  house  ?"  asked  Grimstone.  *^  We  are  ready  to  do  so," 
answered  the  officers ;  and  they  accompanied  hun  to  West- 
minster. The  house  was  sitting  :  a  debate  was  hetnm  :  **  Mr. 
Speaker,"  said  Grimstone,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  "  I  move 
that  this  debate  be  adjourned  ;  I  have  a  much  more  urgent  mat- 
ter to  put  to  it,  a  far  graver  question,  a  question  affecting  our 
liberty,  our  very  existence  ;"  and  he  forthwith  charged  Crom- 
well, who  was  present,  with  intending  to  employ  the  army 
against  the  parliament.  "  My  witnesses  are  here,"  he  said ; 
"  I  move  that  they  be  admitted."  The  two  officers  came, 
and  repeated  their  statement.  They  were  no  sooner  with- 
drawn than  Cromwell  arose,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  after 
a  passion  of  tears,  with  a  vehemence  of  sobs,  words,  and  ges- 
tures that  filled  the  whole  assembly  with  emotion  or  asto- 
nishment, poured  forth  invocations  and  fervent  prayers,  in- 
voking upon  his  head  every  curse  of  Grod,  if  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  was  more  faithfiil  than  he  to  the  house.  Then, 
rising,  he  spoke  for  more  than  two  hours  of  the  king,  the 
army,  of  his  enemies,  of  his  friends,  of  himself;  touching 
upon  and  mixing  up  all  things ;  humble  and  audadous,  ver- 
bose and  impassioned,  eam^y  repeating,  again  and  again, 
that  he  was  unjustly  assailed,  compromised  without  reasoo ; 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  whoae  eves  were 
turned  towards  the  land  of  Egypt,  <^oers  and  ndmemf  all 
were  devoted  to  him,  and  easy  to  keep  under  his  oommaikL 
In  a  word,  such  was  his  success,  that  when  he  sat  downy  the 
ascendency  had  altogether  gone  over  to  hie  perfcyi  and  ^^ 

*  Harris,  Lifa  of  Cromwell,  97,  in  tiM 
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he  had  pleased,"  as  Grimstone  himself  said,  thirty  years 
afterwards,  "the  house  would  have  sent  us  to  the  Tower, 
me  and  my  officers,  as  calumniators."* 

But  Cromwell  was  too  wise  to  be  eager  for  revenge,  too 
clear-sighted  to  deceive  himself  respecting  the  real  value  of 
his  triumph.  He  immediately  saw  that  such  scenes  could  not 
be  repeated,  and  the  very  same  evening  secretly  left  London, 
joined  the  army  assembled  at  Tripole  Heath  (June  lO),'}*  near 
Cambridge,  and  laying  aside  towards  the  presbyterians  and 
the  house  that  disguise  which  he  felt  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained, even  with  his  hypocrisy,  placed  himself  openly  at  the 
head  of  the  independents  and  the  soldiers. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  the  army  was  on  its  march  to 
London  ;  a  solemn  engagement  to  maintain  their  cause  to  the 
last  had  been  subscribed  by  all  the  regiments  ;  under  the  title 
of  an  humble  representation,  they  had  addressed  to  parliament 
(June  14),  no  longer  merely  the  picture  of  their  own  griev- 
ances, but  the  haughty  expression  of  their  views  as  to  public 
affairs,  the  constitution  of  parliament,  the  elections,  the  right 
of  petition,  the  general  reform  of  the  state.J  Finally,  to  these 
unprecedented  demands  was  joined  a  project  of  impeachment 
against  eleven  members  of  the  commons,  Holies,  Stapleton, 
Maynard,  &c.,§  the  enemies  of  the  army,  as  they  said,  and 
the  sole  cause  of  the  fatal  mistakes  into  which  parliament  had 
fallen  respecting  it. 

The  presbyterians  had  foreseen  the  blow,  and  sought  before- 
hand to  shield  themselves  against  it.  For  the  last  fortnight 
they  had  been  using  every  effort  to  excite  in  their  favor  the 
people  of  the  city  :  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  taxes  on 
salt  and  meat :  they  were  abolished  (June  11  and  25)  ;||  the 
apprentices  had  protested  against  the  suppression  of  religious 
festivals,  particularly  that  of  Christmas,  hitherto  always  a  pe- 
riod  of  merriment  all  over  England  :  days  of  public  recreation 
were  appointed  to  take  their  place  (June  8)  jIT  there  was  still 

*  Burnet,  i.,  77.  f  Holies,  99.  J  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  564. 

§  Dcnzil  fioUes,  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  sir  William  Lewis,  sir  John 
Clotworthy,  Sir  William  Waller,  sir  John  Maynard,  Glynn,  Anthony 
Nichols,  major-general  Massey,  and  colonels  Waller,  Long  and  Harler 
(ib.,  r)70). 

II  Whitclocke,  252 ;  Rushworth,  i.  4,  592. 

irParl.  Hist,  iii.,  694;  Whitelocke,  251—254;  Rushworth,  i.  4. 
400,548. 
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a  general  clamor  against  the  rapacity  of  a  crowd  of  members, 
the  accumulation  of  offices,  indemnities,  profits  on  sequestra- 
tions ;  the  commons  voted  that  no  member  should  henceforth 
accept  any  lucrative  office,  or  gift,  or  assigneeship  of  the 
estates  of  delinquents,  and  even  Siat  they  should  return  into 
the  public  treasury  the  sums  they  had  already  received,  and 
that  their  lands  should  be  subjected  to  the  common  law  for  the 
payment  of  their  debts  (June  10)  ;*  lastly,  the  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  receive  the  complaints  of  citizens, 
had  fallen  into  disuse  ;  it  was  reinstated  on  a  more  vigorous 
footing  (June  S).'\ 

But  the  day  was  come  in  which  concessions  were  no  longer 
a  proof  of  anything  but  distress,  and  in  which  parties  only 
acknowledged  their  faults  to  expiate  them.  The  city  detested 
the  independents,  but  feared  them ;  towards  the  presbyterian 
chiefs  it  felt  a  devotion  devoid  of  respect  or  confidence,  as 
towards  decried  and  vanquished  masters.  For  awhile  these 
measures  seemed  to  produce  some  efiect :  the  common  coim- 
cil  declared  their  firm  design  to  support  parliament  (June  10)  ;X 
a  few  squadrons  of  citizens  were  formed ;  the  militia  were 
recruited  ;  the  disbanded  officers  came  in  crowds  to  inscribe 
their  names  at  Massey's,  Waller's,  and  Holles's ;  prepanu 
tions  for  defence  were  made  round  London  ;§  parliament 
voted  (June  11)  that  the  army  should  be  called  upon  to  retire, 
surrender  the  king  to  its  commissioners,  and  that  his  majes- 
ty should  be  requested  to  reside  at  Richmond  under  the  protec- 
tion of  parliament  alone  (June  15). ||  But  the  army  conti- 
nued to  advance.  Fairfax  wrote  in  its  name  to  the  common 
council  (June  11  and  14),ir  complaining  of  their  allowing 
men  to  be  recruited  against  it.  The  council  sent  an  unmean- 
ing reply,  assigning  its  fears  as  an  excuse,  and  protesting  that 
if  the  army  would  retire,  and  consent  to  remain  quartered 
forty  miles  from  Liondon,  all  dissensions  would  soon  cease 
(June  12  and  15).**  Fairfax  answered,  that  this  letter  came 
too  late  ;  that  his  head-quarters  were  already  at  St.  Albans, 
and  that  a  month's  pay  was  absolutely  necessary .ff    Pariia- 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  603 :  Whitelocke,  255.        f  Rusbworth,  i.,  4, 900L 
J  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  600  ;  Whitelocke,  251. 
§  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  552,  ate. ;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  614. 
II  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  614.  t  lb.,  908—6061 
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ment  voted  the  pay,  and  insisted  upon  a  retrograde  movemeDt 
(June  15  and  21.)*  The  army  required  that  the  eleven  mem- 
bers, its  enemies,  sliould  first  be  expelled  from  parliament 
(June  23). f  The  commons  could  not  resolve  to  deal  them- 
selves,  witli  their  own  hands,  so  heavy  a  blow  ;  the  point  had 
already  been  several  times  brought  under  discussion,  but  the 
majority  had  always  answered  that  a  vague  accusation,  with- 
our  facts  to  supjwrt  accusations,  without  proofs  to  make  out 
the  tacts,  could  not  deprive  members  of  parliament  of  their 
rights.:^  "  'i'^^6  first  accusation  against  loni  Strafford,"  urgpil 
tlie  army,  *'  was  al^^o  vague  and  entirely  general  ;  as  you  did 
tlien,  wc  will  do  now,  furnish  our  proofs  af\erwanls  ;'*^  and 
it  still  advanced.  On  the  2Gth  of  June  its  head-quarters  were 
at  Uxbridgo.  The  city  dispatched  commissioners  to  it,  but 
with  no  effect.  Tlie  alarm  increased  every  day  ;  already  the 
shops  were  kept  shut,  and  tiie  eleven  members  were  bitterly 
animadverted  Uj)on  lor  an  obstinacy  so  deeply  compromising 
for  parliament  and  the  city.  They  readily  understood  this 
language  ;  and  ofiered  themselves  to  retire.  Their  devotion 
was  accepted  with  eager  gratitude  (June  26)  ;||  and  the  ver)- 
(lay  of  their  retirement,  the  commons  voted  that  they  adopted 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  army,  would  provide  for  its  support, 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  regulate  in  concert 
with  those  of  the  army  the  affairs  of  the  kmgdom  ;  that  in  the 
meantime  tlie  king  should  \)C  requested  not  to  come  to  Rich- 
moiui  as  it  had  lately  been  desired,  and  that  in  any  case  he 
should  not  reside  nearer  London  than  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army.H  On  these  conditions  Fairfax  drew  back  a  few  miles, 
and  appointed  ten  commissioners  to  treat  with  those  of  parlia- 
ment (June  30  and  July  1).** 

When  the  king  heard  of  these  resolutions,  he  was  preparing 
to  set  out  for  Richmond,  according  to  the  desire  of  parliament, 
or  at  least  to  attempt  to  do  so,  for  since  that  wish  had  been 
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expressed,  he  had  been  the  object  of  the  closest  surveillance, 
had  been  dragged,  as  it  were,  from  town  to  town  after  the 
army,  and  at  every  halting-place  found  a  number  of  guards 
placed  round  his  lodgings.  He  had  manifested  great  indig- 
nation  at  this :  <<  Since  my  parliament,"  he  said,  "  asks  me  to 
go  to  Richmond,  if  any  one  offers  to  prevent  me,  it  must  be  by 
I>rce  and  by  seizing  my  bridle-rein  ;  and  for  him  that  may 
dare  attempt  this,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  it  be  not  the  last 
action  of  his  life."*  When  he  learned  that  the  parliament 
itself  opposed  his  departure,  that  it  had  conceded  everything 
to  the  army,  and  was  negotiating  with  it  as  with  a  conqueror, 
he  smiled  contemptuously  at  ttuis  humiliation  of  his  first  ad- 
versaries, and  hastened  to  give  another  direction  to  his  in- 
trigues. Save  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  his  escape,  he 
had  no  matter  of  complaint  against  the  army ;  the  officers 
were  as  respectful  towards  him  and  far  more  complaisant  than 
the  commissioners  of  parliament.  Two  of  his  chaplains,  doc- 
tors Sheldon  and  Hammond,  had  been  allowed  to  live  with 
him,  and  freely  to  do  spiritual  duty  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  episcopal  church  ;  his  old  servants,  even  the  cavaliers  who 
had  been  lately  in  arms,  were  no  longer  indiscriminately  for- 
bidden  access  to  him  ;  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  obtained  leave  to  visit 
him  ;  the  leaders  of  the  army  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  showing  the  royalist  noblemen  that  they  were  capable  of 
tempering  power  with  generosity ;  and  even  in  the  inferior 
ranks,  the  military  spirit  repelled  those  minute  precautions, 
those  petty  rigors,  from  which,  at  Newcastle  and  Holmby,  the 
king  had  so  oflen  been  a  sufferer. f  Since  the  surrender  of 
Oxford,  his  youngest  children,  the  duke  of  York,  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  had  resided  either  at 
St.  James's  Palace  or  Sion  House,  near  London,  under  the 
charge  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  parliament 
had  entrusted  them.  Charles  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them, 
and  Fairfax  at  once  urged  the  request  officially  upon  pariia- 
ment.  **  Who,  if  he  can  imagine  it  to  be  his  own  case,''  he 
said,  <<  cannot  but  be  sorry  if  his  majesty's  natural  aflfeotioii  to 
his  children,  in  so  small  a  thing,  should  not  be  complied 
with  V'X    The  interview  took  place  (July  15)  at  Ms*  ^ 
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amidst  a  large  concourse  of  peoplej^who  strewed  with  ever- 
greens and  flowers  ttie  roads  by  which  the  royal  family  came 
to  meet  each  other ;  and  far  from  conceiving  any  anger  or 
distrust  at  this,  officers  and  soldiers,  touched,  in  common  with 
the  people,  by  the  happiness  of  the  father  at  the  sight  of  his 
children,  permitted  him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Caversham, 
where  he  then  resided,  and  keep  tliem  for  two  days.*  Some 
of  them,  moreover,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  in  particular,  too 
clear-sighted  to  flatter  themselves  that  their  struggle  with  the 
presbyterians  was  at  an  end  and  their  victory  secure,  felt,  on 
calculating  all  tlio  chances,  uneasy  respecting  the  future,  and 
considering  the  various  aspects  which  the  approaching  crisis 
might  assume,  put  it  to  one  another  whether  the  favor  of  the 
king  restored  to  authority  by  their  hands,  would  not  be  the 
best  security  for  thoir  party,  the  surest  means  of  fortune  and 
power  for  themselves. f 

The  rumor  of  this  disposition  of  things,  of  the  attentions 
paid  by  the  army  to  the  king,  of  the  advances  made  to  him 
by  some  of  its  leaders,  soon  spread  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  conditions  oflTcred  him  were  even  stated,  and  pamphlets 
were  circulated,  some  praising,  others  blaming  the  army. 
The  leaders  thought  it  necessary  officially  to  contradict  these 
re|)orts,  and  even  to  demand,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  the  punish- 
ment of  tlieir  authors  (July  I).;}:  But  the  negotiations  with 
the  king  were  none  the  less  continued.  The  officers  were 
respectful,  courteous,  assiduous  in  their  attentions  ;  familiar, 
almost  friendly  intercourse  was  established  between  them  and 
the  cavaliers,  as  between  men  who,  having  honorably  fought 
each  other,  now  only  desired  to  live  in  peace.  The  king  him- 
self  wrote  to  the  queen  on  the  subject  with  some  confidence, 
and  the  new  hopes  soon  became  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
witli  the  few  emigrants  who  had  followed  her  to  Paris,  or  had 
sought  refuge  in  Normandy,  at  Rouen,  Caen,  or  Dieppe.  Two 
men,  in  particular,  occupied  themselves  in  «preading  the  in- 
telligence abroad,  carefully  making  it  appear  that  they  knew 
mon;  about  tlie  matter  tlian  they  thought  fit  to  explain,  and 
that  no  one  could  render  in  this  aflair  such  important  services 
to  the  king  as  themselves.  One  of  them,  sir  John  Berkley, 
had  valiantly  defended   himself  in  Exeter,  and  had   not  sur- 
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rendered  the  place  till  three  weeks  before  the  king  fled  to  the 
Scottish  camp ;  the  other,  Ashbumhaniy  had  only  quitted  the 
king  at  Newcastle,  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  animosity  borne 
him  by  parliament ;  both  vain,  boasting  intriguers,  Berkley 
with  most  courage,  Ashbumham  more  crafty,  and  possessing 
more  influence  over  the  king.  Berkley,  by  chance,  Ash- 
bumham, by  order  of  Charles  himself,  had  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  a  few  of  the  principal  ofiicers,  enough,  in 
their  opinion,  to  boast  of  and  profit  by.  The  queen  received 
all  their  assurances  without  hesitation ;  and  by  her  orders,  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  they  both  set  out,  a  few  days  after  each 
other,  to  present  themselves  to  the  king  and  the  army  as  ne- 
gotiators.* Berkley  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  a  cavalier  of 
his  acquaintance,  sir  Allen  Apsley,'}' .  came  to  meet  him,  sent 
by  Cromwell,  Lambert,  and  some  others,  to  assure  him  that 
they  had  not  forgotten  their  conversation  with  him  afler  the 
taking  of  Exeter,  nor  his  excellent  counsels,  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  benefit  by  them,  and  pressed  him  to  hasten. 
On  receiving  this  message,  proud  to  find  himself  of  more  im- 
portance than  even  he  himself  had  imagined,  Berkley,  stop- 
ping but  a  moment  in  London,  pressed  on  to  head-quarters,  at 
this  time  at  Reading.  He  had  only  been  there  three  hours,' 
when  Cromwell  sent  to  apolc^ize  for  not  being  able  to  visit 
him  at  once :  and  the  same  day,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  Berkley 
heard  Cromwell,  Rainsborough,  and  sir  Hardress  Waller  an- 
nounced. All  three  made  protestations  of  their  good  in- 
tentions towards  the  king,  Rainsborough  drily,  Cromwell  with 
expressions  of  deep  feeling :  <<  I  have  just  witnessed,"  said  he, 
"  the  most  touching  spectacle,  the  interview  of  the  king  wi^ 
his  children  ;  no  one  has  been  more  deceived  than  I  about  hit 
majesty  ;  he  is,  I  am  now  sure  of  it,  the  best  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms;  for  our  parts,  we  are  infinitely  indebted  to  hun;  W9 
had  been  ruined,  utterly  undone,  had  he  accepted  the  pro* 
posals  of  the  Scots  at  Newcastle.  May  God  deal  out  hit 
goodness  to  me  according  to  the  smcerity  of  my  heart  towaidi 
his  majesty  !"  According  to  him,  the  officers  were  all  con- 
vinced  that  if  the  king  did  not  resume  poaseasion  of  his  jual 
rights,  no  man  in  England  could  enjoy  in  security  his  life  and 
property  ;  and  a  decisive  step  on  their  part  would  aoon  leave 
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no  doubts  on  his  majesty's  mind  of  their  true  sentiments. 
Berkley,  perfectly  dcliglited,  procured  next  morning  an  au- 
dience  of  the  king,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  this  interview. 
Charles  received  it  coldly,  as  one  who  had  of\en  received 
similar  overtures,  and  put  no  trust  in  them,  or  wished,  at  all 
events,  by  his  reserve,  to  have  his  belief  purchased  at  a  valua- 
ble  rule.  Berkley  retired  confounded,  but  thinking,  not  with- 
out some  resentment,  that  the  king,  who  knew  him  but  little, 
perhaps  entertained  some  prejudice  against  him,  and  that  Asli- 
burnham,  who  would  shortly  arrive,  would  be  more  success- 
ful. Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  negotiations  with  the  army; 
the  oflicers  crowded  around  him,  and  even  the  common  ajri- 
tators,  some  the  friends  and  creatures  of  Cromwell,  others  who 
mistrusted  him  and  advised  Berkley  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
him — "  For,'-  said  they,  **  he  is  a  man  on  whom  no  one  can 
rely,  and  who  changes  his  conduct  and  language  every  day 
to  every  person,  wholly  absorbed  with  the  desire  of  being  ul 
all  events,  let  what  may  occur,  the  leader  of  the  successful 
party."  Ireton,  however,  Cromwell's  most  intimate  confidant, 
seemed  to  Berkley  to  act  with  perfect  fairness  and  candor;  he 
communicated  to  him  the  proposals  that  the  general  council 
of  oHicers  was  j)reparing,  and  even  adopted  some  alterations 
that  he  suggested.  Nothing  so  moderate  had  hitlierto  been 
offered  to  the  king :  they  required  that  he  should  give  up  tor 
ten  years  the  command  of  the  militia  and  the  noniination  to 
the  great  offices  of  state  :  that  seven  of  his  councillors  should 
remain  banished  irom  the  kingdom :  that  all  civil  and  coercive 
power  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  presbyterian  bishops  and 
ministers ;  that  no  peer  created  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
should  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house ;  that  no  cavalier 
should  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  next  parliament.  **  It  w 
necessary,''  said  Ireton,  **  that  some  difference  should  exist 
and  appear  between  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors.''  But 
to  these  conditions,  much  less  exacting  than  those  of  parlia- 
ment, was  not  added  the  obligation  of  abolishing  the  episcopal 
church,  nor  that  of  ruining  tlie  majority  of  the  royalists  by 
enormous  fines,  nor  the  legal  interdiction,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
king  and  his  party  during  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament. 
On  the  other  jiand,  the  army,  it  is  true,  required  reforms  not 
previously  demanded,  and,  in  reality  of  a  still  graver  character: 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  electoral  rights  and  of  public 
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taxation  ;  a  change  in  the  civil  procedure,  the  abolition  of  a 
crowd  of  political,  judicial,  and  commercial  privileges ;  in  a 
word,  the  introduction  into  the  social  system,  and  into  law,  of 
priciples  of  equality  hitherto  unknown.  But  even  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  proposers,  it  was  not  against  the  king,  his 
dignity  or  power,  that  these  demands  were  directed  ;  none 
deemed  prerogative  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  rotten 
boroughs,  the  scandalous  profits  of  the  lawyers,  or  the  frauds 
of  a  few  debtors.  Berkley,  accordingly,  looked  upcHi  these 
conditions  as  characterized  by  unhoped-for  lenity ;  never,  in 
his  opinion,  had  a  crown  so  nearly  lost  beei^  recovered  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  He  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  communicate 
them  privately  to  the  king  (about  July  25),  before  they  were 
officially  presented  by  the  army.  His  astonishment  was  still 
greater  than  at  their  first  interview  ;  Charles  considered  the 
conditions  very  hard,  and  spoke  of  them  indignantly :  "  If 
they  really  wished  to  come  to  terms  with  me,"  he  said,  "they 
would  make  propositions  that  I  could  accept."  Berkley  ven- 
tured to  make  a  few  observations,  and  to  urge  the  danger  of  a 
refusal ;  "  No,"  said  the  king,  abruptly  breaking  off  the  con- 
versation, "  without  me  these  people  cannot  extricate  them- 
selves ;  you  will  soon  see  them  too  happy  to  accept  more 
equitable  conditions."* 

Berkley  was  endeavoring  in  vain  to  find  out  the  grounds 
for  such  confidence,  when  the  news  reached  head-quarters 
that  the  most  violent  insurrectionary  excitement  prevailed  in 
the  city,  that  bands  of  citizens  and  apprentices  were  constant- 
ly besieging  Westminster-hall,  that  it  was  expected  every 
hour  parliament  would  be  obliged  to  vote  the  return  of  the 
king  and  the  re-admission  of  the  eleven  members,  resolutions 
most  fatal  to  the  army  and  its  party.  For  the  last  fortnight, 
especially  since  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  (July  20)t 
sent  to  the  eleven  members  had  deprived  their  party  of  all 
immediate  hope,  symptoms  more  and  more  threatening,  mobs, 
petitions,  tumultuous  cries,  gave  announcement  of  this  ecpla- 
sion  ;  a  measure  which  was  regarded  on  both  sides  as  decisivei 
caused  it  to  burst  forth.  The  presbyterian  committee,  en- 
trusted  for  the  last  two  months  with  the  direction  of  the  hoa- 
don  militia,  was  dissolved,  and  the  independents  regained  pes- 
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session  of  that  iinportiint  position  (July  25J.  The  city  could 
not  resign  itself  to  bo  thus  represented  and  commanded  by  its 
enemies;  in  a  few  hours  the  excitement  became  general;  a 
paper  p<jsted  up  in  Skinner's-hall,  containing  an  engagement 
to  use  every  etibrt  to  accomplish  the  king's  return  in  honor 
and  liberty  to  London,  was  instantly  covered  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  signatures ;  upon  the  departure  of  the 
courier  ibr  head-quartei-s,  copies  of  it  were  dispatched  all  over 
England  ;  a  petition  was  drawn  up  demanding  for  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament ;  the  disbandtnl  officers  united  with  the 
peoph? ;  everything  announced  a  movement  as  general  as  en- 
ergetic* 

Tlie  army  immediately  marched  towards  London  (July 
23);  Fairfax  wrote  threatening  letters  in  its  name;  in  parlia- 
ment,  the  independents,  strengthened  by  this  support,  declared 
all  persons  who  should  subscribe  the  engagement  of  the  city 
to  be  traitors  (July  •24).  But  these  threats  came  too  late  to 
repress  public  excitement ;  on  the  second  day  after  this  decla- 
ration, early  in  the  morning,  numerous  groups  of  apprentices^ 
disbanded  ollicers,  and  watermen,  pressed  around  the  dtwrsot" 
Westminster-hall ;  noisy,  abusive,  and  evidently  come  whh 
some  daring  design.  On  taking  tlieir  seats  (July  26),  the 
alarmed  commons  ordered  the  clot^rs  to  be  closf.»d,  and  that  no 
member  siicfuld  leavj.^  without  permission.  A  petition  was 
then  presented  from  the  counnon  council,  in  moderate  and 
respectful  terms,  requesting  that  the  command  of  the  miliiia 
should  be  reston^d  to  ijie  leaders  from  whom  it  had  just  been 
withdrawn,  and  inlbrming  parliament  of  the  impatience  of  the 
})eo})le,  but  without  any  appearance  of  a  desire  to  intimidate. 
AVhile  tlie  house  was  discussing  this  petition,  the  speaker 
received  notice  that  the  multitude  outside  had  another  to  pre- 
sent ;  two  members  went  out  to  receive  it ;  it  was  read  imme- 
diately. It  expressed  the  same  feelings  i\s  that  of  the  co^^ 
mon  council,  in  language  much  more  temperate  than  had  been 
anticf^»ated.  But  the  d(;bate  continued,  and  no  answer  was 
returned  ;  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  multitude, 
instead  of  growing  tired,  became  irritated  ;  it  took  possession 
of  all  the  aveimes  to  the  house  ;  already  the  tumult  of  feel 
and  voices  rang  through  the  liall ;  cries  of  "Let  us  go  in! 
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i  fixr  a  while :  at  last,  the  door  of  1 
M  open ;  the  most  furious  of  the  iiotei%  to4e  num. 
tf  or  fi^,  rushed  in,  and  with  their  hail os^and  the 
Mteng  gestures^  sumx>rted  by  tlw  OBOwd  fteasmg 
Mm,  exclaimed :  **  Vote,  vote ! "  Piilkansat  gave 
I  deolaratioQ  of  the  preceding  day  was  remiked,  and 
a  again  ^aced  undeff  the  direction  of  the  preriyyte. 
nittee.  The  tumult  seemed  at  an  end ;  the  members 
rpart,  the  speaker  had  left  the  chair ;  the  mob  seized 
made  him  resume  it.  **  What  do  ypu  require  fur. 
isked  he.  "  That  the  king  be  desired  to  oome  to 
jrthwith."  The  proposition  was  immediately  put  to 
uid  adopted ;  Ludlow  alone  opposed  it  by  a  nrm  and 

news,  an  excitement  nearly  as  great  arose  in  the 
iticularly  in  the  lower  raiULs,  among  the  agitaton 
»■ ;  on  all  sides,  the  king  was  charged  with  perfidy, 
ig  an  accomplice  in  what  had  taken  plaoe.  Lord 
le,  who  had  come  from  Lcmdon  to  comer  with,  him 
t  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  gave  rise  to  m  much 
hat  one  morning  before  he  was  up  a  pnrty  of  soldiers 
entered  his  bed-room  and  obliged  him  to  depart  im- 
'f  without  again  seeing  the  xing.f  Ashbumham, 
arrived  three  days  before,  increai^d  their  displeasure 
ioions  by  his  scomftil  insolence;  he  raftised  all 
le  with  the  agitators :  "  I  have  always  lived  in  the 
lany,"  said  he  to  Berkley ;  "  I  cannot  convene  with 
fWB  as  these :  if  we  could  gain  the  offioem  sure  to 
through  them  we  shall  have  the  whole  army;  and  I 
efore  apply  myself  wholly  to  them."t  Even  anxmg 
»rs  who  had  made  advances  to  the  kin^,  several 
un  to  hold   themselves  apart :    "  Sir,"  said  Ireton, 

ffift,  iii.,  717,  &c. ;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,  040-444;  Ladlow, 

rorth,  u.,  4,  737.  t  Berid^,  S4. 
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ou  fl^»^mtt  to  he  arbiter  U^twr^n  the  jiArUsmeatindMi;  Jl 
^1^  vfUo  will  be  dj-bitriv  bvi^M-ci^n  vou  niul  ihe  parikflBiiL^ 


Ir y  wilb  »^     \ 
i  A  naDrfCka; 


YeX,  ^stlll  uneasy  an  to  whfti  woa  ftA&filiut  Ui 
»wdIv^  fominlly  to  preaeot  lluur  jirojii»sttls  lo  Iijid  (Aug*  1}< 
Aahbumhfun  nrnl  Gcrklt^y  wore  p«i«r4it  At  tbp  ttrit(kj 
Chad«4  wo^  cold  rtnci  htiuglay,  iMcned  with  vn  iitmi^'Rl 
to  the  rciiuUtig  ot^  the  |>rt>posab,  f^Mtod  ttiiaprt  ttll  uf  ifarui  k 
&w  wordb  uLid  a  h'd\<ir  t^^ne,  ei«  jf  mre  of  lib  iU«itfllt, 
welUpUastid  to  indnifc^t  h\ii  dtvpUiuiiJto.  Inrtoa  rDu|^y 
porte>d  lta«^f  ti^yj^g  ^^^'^^  iha  t^nMy  ivnuJd  m«^r  ii<»  Atrtlftiri 
CKMoiofia.  ChoJ-lijs  iultjrrupled  liinj  aliruplly  :  "^  Vi^^l 
be  without  am;  you  will  ftjul  to  nun  if  I  do  iKit 
The  ofiioor^  loo'kod  iit  Ashbaniltftin  and  Deri^Jfiy  wi 
tiisKmcnt,  us  if  to  mt^uim  tW  tninuiiQ^  uf  Muh  a 
Berkley,  in  hi^  turu^  sought  by  hk  ftnxioiu  looks  lo  wiro  tk 
king  i>r  bk  iitLprudenoe,  but  without  suoocm.  Al  h«lt  if* 
piottfihing  him*  ho  whi:5]K*re<J  to  his  o*r ;  **  Vimr  raiJMqr 
«peaks  as  if  you  hftd  some  sot  rrt  rtr^oirih  and  pciwcr  th^  1  ifc 
not  know  of;  uiul  t^inco  your  tiifij<rAiy  hath  conccolod  it  iiun 
me,  1  wish  you  had  oouoenk-d  it  frtmi  iIumns  ateo  toow*'  Cbftriv 
perceived  be  had  aald  tof>  much,  and  hoAoticHl  In  ffi6i»  ^ 
language  ;  but  the  ofl^cor?,  nuist  of  thoirtr  at  limst,  hod  alrntfr 
Uken  iheir  resolution;  lUiueikirougbt  tndNvl,  tka  moA  tf- 
po^d  oi'  them  all  to  any  aocommciilttUonT  hail  ailHtttf  Ml  t^ 
room,  to  inform  Uie  nrmy  thai  It  waw  itripoMiUe  to 
king ;  find  the  conference  ended  iu  a  dry.  It 
between  peraonB  wlwi  oould  no  Irmger  ifitt^  oor  li 
ceive  one  another. + 

The  officers  had  Bcurcely  fetuniod  to  h«ad*qoaJl*ri«  wba 
several  carriaj^es  arrived  from  L'^mbn;  mid  lo  the  niw^ 
astouUhment  oi^  the  crowd,  mfirc  t}i«m  fiiiiy  tnocnbarv  nf  hrth 
honaes  aUghUKl  frtmt  thctn^  h)iviiig  fit  tJMitr  IhmuI  dieir  !■* 
apenkers,  lord  MuncttetitkT  nnd  Mr*  Leitlhall^  who  ny^ftint^ 
Ihat  they  had  ju^l  f  wai^d  from  IhL*  f\irj^  ul'  ihr  mobv  a»l  W 

•  Berkley.  31.  t  lb.,  3:f, 

lonlB*  nod  11ity*<Ti(^ht  raambfirx  of  tlvo  common* ;  Rmfcqmrth  {tL^  ^t^ft 
»p«iUca  oi  r-ourto^n  lords  and  a^>u^  itno  tmiifiml  m^stbor^  of  tbt  M» 

hQU4^  Kudc  in  tlin  upfier  hniiw,  <in  th«  3(Hfa  of  Jxitj.  iadii:«tM  Cb*  *- 
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come  to  the  army  for  safety  and  freedom.  The  joy  of  the 
army  was  equal  to  its  surprise :  it  had  dreaded  a  violent  rup- 
ture with  parliament,  but  now  it  was  the  parliament  itself, 
with  its  legal  chiefs,  its  faithful  members,  which  sought  its 
protection.  Officers  and  soldiers  surrounded  the  fugitives, 
listened  with  indignation  to  the  recital  of  the  dangers  and 
insults  they  had  been  subjected  to,  were  profuse  in  thanks,  in 
expressions  of  devoted  respect,  and  praised  the  Lord  for  in- 
spiring them  with  so  patriotic  a  resolution.  With  Cromwell 
and  his  friends  all  this  surprise  was  feigned  ;  for  the  last  five 
days,  by  agents  in  London,  particularly  by  the  intervention 
of  St.  John,  Vane,  Haslerig,  and  Ludlow,  they  had  been  labor- 
ing to  produce  this  secession.* 

Berkley  hastened  to  communicate  this  melancholy  news  to 
the  king,  conjuring  him  on  the  instant  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  leaders  of  the  army  which  should  give  them  hopes  of  a 
better  reception  for  their  proposals,  or  which  should  at  least 
disarm  suspicion,  and  lessen  the  ill  effect  of  the  late  interview. 
This,  he  said,  was  the  advice  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  who, 
on  this  condition,  still  answered  for  the  disposition  of  the 
army.  But  Charles  had  also  received  news  from  London : 
the  riot  had  taken  place  by  his  contrivance  and  consent,  and 
he  now  learned  that  on  the  very  day  the  fugitive  members 
departed,  the  members,  who  remained,  a  large  majority,  had 
elected .  two  new  speakers  ;  the  commons,  Mr.  Pelham,  the 
peers,  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham ;  that  the  eleven  proscribed 
members  had  resumed  their  scats,  and  that  parliament  thus  re- 
organized had  immediately  sent  orders  for  the  army  to  stop 
where  it  was,  had  directed  tlie  city  to  prepare  every  means 
of  defence,  and  Massey,  Brown,  Waller,  and  Foyntz  to  raise 
regiments  with  all  speed.  The  zeal  of  the  people  in  London, 
it  was  said,  was  very  great :  at  a  meeting  ot  the  common 
council,  thousands  of  apprentices  presented  themselves,  and 
swore  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  crown,  against  whatever  dan- 
ger, against  whatever  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  South- 
wark  alone  had  manifested  opposite  sentiments ;  but  as  they 
were  bringing  up  their  petition  to  Guildhall,  Foyntz,  followed 
by  a  few  officers,  drove  them  back  so  roughly,  that  assuredly 
they  would  not  venture  to  make  another  attempt.     Money 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  723—731 ;  Rushworth,  i.,  4,646;  Ludlow,  Meip. 
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was  levied,  cannon  placed  on  the  ramparts.  Finally,  the 
king  was  formally  invited  to  return  to  London  ;  and  this  vote, 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  every  street,  was  to  reach 
him  within  a  few  hours,  or  at  the  latest  next  day.* 

« I  shall  wait,"  said  the  king  to  Berkeley ;  "  there  will  be 
time  enough  to  write  this  letter."  Meantime,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  head-quarters ;  fresh  fugitives  fit>m  Westminster 
had  come  to  join  their  colleagues ;  others  had  written  that 
they  should  retire  into  the  country,  and  disavow  this  pre- 
tended  parliament.  Even  in  London,  the  independents,  few 
in  number  but  determined,  lost  neither  time  nor  courage : 
they  thwarted,  delayed,  and  weakened  every  measure  they 
could  not  absolutely  prevent ;  the  money  collected  was  but 
slowly  employed ;  Masscy's  recruits  were  without  amis;  a 
few  presbyterian  preachers,  Mr.  Marshall  among  others,  gained 
over  by  the  army,  exerted  themselves  with  the  people  t"> 
arouse  their  fears  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for  recon- 
ciliation ;  worthy  members  of  parliament  and  of  the  council, 
already  listened  to  them,  flattered  by  the  idea  of  having  the 
honor  to  re-establish  peace.  In  a  word,  Cromwell  sent  word 
to  Ashbumham  that  within  two  days  the  city  would  be  in 
their  powcr.f 

Charles  still  hesitated  ;  he  assembled  his  most  confidential 
servants ;  the  letter  was  composed,  debated,  thrown  aside, 
resumed  ;  at  length  he  signed  it  (Aug.  4).^  Ashbumhani 
and  Berkley  set  off  with  it  to  head-quarters  ;  they  met  on  the 
road  a  second  messenger,  dispatched  by  two  officers,  friends 
of  theirs,  to  ui^e  its  transmission  with  the  least  possible  delay; 
they  arrived.  The  submission  of  the  city  had  arrived  before 
them.  Tlfe  fugitive  members  had  just  reviewed  the  army  on 
Ilounslow  Hcatli  (Aug.  3),  amidst  immense  acclamations ;  it 
was  marching  with  them  at  its  head  towards  London,  certain 
of  entering  it  without  obstacle.  The  king's  letter  and  alliance 
were  no  longer  of  any  value  to  conquerors.^ 

On  the  second  day  uf^er,  the  6th  of  August,  a  brilliant  and 
formidable  procession  set  out  from  Kensington  for  Westmin- 
ster; three  regiments  composed  the  vanguard^  a  fourth  the 

•  Rush  worth,  i.,  4,  C52— fioC  ;  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  7'2S. 

t  Berkley,  3s ;  Ludlow,  90.  |  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  753. 

§  Berkley.  39 ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  750. 
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rear ;  between  them  rode  Fairfax  and  his  staff  on  horseback, 
the  fugitive  members  in  their  carriages)  and  behind  them  a 
multitude  of  their  partisans,  eager  to  share  their  triumph.  A 
double  rank  of  soldiers  lined  the  road,  all  with  branches  of 
laurel  in  their  hats,  and  shouting,  <<  Lciig  live  the  parliament  f 
the  free  parliament !"  At  Hyde  park  they  ibund  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  come  to  compliment  the  general  on  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  between  the  army  and  the  city ; 
Fairfax  scarcely  answered  them  as  he  passed.  Further  on, 
at  Charing-cross,  the  common  council  in  a  body  presented 
themselves  in  like  manner,  and  had  an  equally  un&vorable 
reception.  Arrived  at  Westminster,  it  was  discovered  that 
most  of  the  presbyterian  leaders  were  Goym,  or  had  concealed 
themselves ;  Fairfax  re-established  the  friends  of  the  array  in 
their  seats,  listened  with  an  air  of  modesty  to  their  pompous 
thanks,  heard  a  month's  pay  voted  for  his  troops,  and  then 
went  to  take  possession  of  the  Tower,  of  which  he  had  just 
been  appointed  governor.* 

Two  days  after,  Skippon  in  the  centre  and  Cromwell  in  the 
rear,  the  whole  army  marched  through  London,  grave,  silent, 
in  the  strictest  order ;  no  excesses  were  committed,  not  one 
citizen  received  the  slightest  insult  ;f  the  leaders  desired  at 
once  to  reassure  and  to  awe  the  city.  They  did  not  fail  in  this 
object :  at  the  sight  of  those  armed  men,  so  disciplined  though 
so  haughty  in  their  mien,  so  obedient,  yet  so  threatening,  the 
presbyterians  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  the  inde- 
pendents  everywhere  resumed  possession  of  power,  the  timid 
crowded  with  eager  confidence  round  the  conquerors.  The 
common  council  solicited  Fairfax  and  his  officers.to  accept  a 
public  dinner.  He  refused  ;  they  only  the  more  hastened  the 
chasing  of  a  golden  ewer  to  be  offered  to  him.j:  There  was 
even  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  who  came  to  offer  him 
their  congratulations,  and  he  received  them  in  a  formal 
audience,  delighted  to  make  it  appear  that  among  these 
dreaded  youths  also,  the  army  had  its  partisans.^  (hi  their 
part,  both  houses,  the  lords  more  especially,  made  a  servile 
parade  of  their  gratitude,  and  voted  that  all  that  had  been 
done  during  the  absence  of  the  members  who  had  sought  a 

•  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  756  ;  Pari,  Hist,  iii.,  736,  &c. ;  HoUea,  169. 
t  Ludlow,  90.  X  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  761—764 ;  Hollet,  330. 
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refuge  with  the  army,  was  of  itself  null  and  void,  without 
any  special  repeal  (Aug.  6).*  This  vote  disquieted  the  coin, 
mens ;  they  were  ready  to  prosecute  the  authors  of  the  riot 
which  had  caused  tlie  secession ;  but  most  of  the  members 
who  had  remained  at  Westminster  had  taken  a  part  in  those 
acts  which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  declare  absolutely 
void ;  three  times  they  refused  to  yield  this  point  (Aug.  lu 
and  19).t  Next  day  (Aug.  20),  a  troop  of  horse  encamped 
in  Hyde  park  ;  troops  were  stationed  round  the  house,  at  even- 
avenue  to  it ;  within,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  supported  with 
menaces  the  resolution  of  the  lords  ;X  it  was  at  length  adopted ; 
and  nothing  was  now  wanting  to  the  triumph  of  the  army,  for 
even  those  who  had  been  subjected  by  it,  proclaimed  its  le- 
gitimacy. 

After  this  great  and  facile  success,  the  revolutionarj*  move- 
ment, hitherto  restrained  or  regulated,  even  among  the  inde- 
pendents,  by  the  necessities  of  the  struggle,  soared  freely ; 
each  man's  passions,  hopes,   and  dreams  became  bold,  ami 
openly  declared  themselves.     In  the  higher  ranks  of  the  party, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  general  council  of  officer:!, 
republican  projects  came  forth  plain  and  positive:  already, 
for  some  time  past,  Vane,  Ludlow,  Haslerig,  Marty n,  Scott, 
and   Hutchinson,  had  scarcely  answered  when  any  one  ac- 
cused them  of  hostility  to  monarchy  ;  they  now  openly  spoke 
of  it  with  contempt ;  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  one  sole  assembly 
apfwinted  by  the  people,  now  guided   all  their  actions  and 
words  ;    in  their  conversations,  any  idea   of  accommodation 
with  the  king,  no  matter  upon  what  terms,  was  treated  as 
treason.     In  tlie  ranks  below  them,  among  the  people  as  veil 
as  in  the  army,  the  excitement  of  men's  minds  was  as  general 
as  it  was  intense  ;  in  everything,  reforms  till  then  unheard  of 
were  demanded,  on  all  sides  reformers  rose  up  ;  to  their  wild 
desires  no  law  imposed  respect,  no  fact  seemed  an  obstacle; 
all  the  more  confident  and  imperious,  in  proportion  to  the 
profoundness  of  their  ignorance  and  obscurity,  their  petitions, 
their  pamphlets  every  day  poured  forth,  hurled  menace  in  al^ 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  74."). 

t  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  96  to  93,  S5  to  83,  and  S7  to54; 
Pari.  Hist.,  lii.,  756—773. 
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directions.  Summoned  before  the  judges,  they  brought  the 
judges  themselves  in  question,  and  ordered  tJiem  to  leave  seata 
they  had  usurped ;  attacked  in  the  churches  by  the  prcsbyte- 
rian  ministers^  they  rushed  to  the  pulpit,  dragged  from  it  the 
preachers,  and  preached  in  their  piace^  siucere  in  the  very 
ravings  they  made  use  of  to  serve  their  passions.  No  power- 
ful and  entire  theory,  no  precise  and  general  plan  presided 
over  this  movement ;  all  of  fheiii  republicans,  these  populttr 
champions  carried  their  thoughts  and  wishes  far  beyond  a 
revolution  in  the  government ;  ihey  aimed  at  changing  society 
JLsel  f,  the  relations,  manners,  and  feeh'nga  of  the  community ; 
but  in  all  this  iheir  views  were  narrow  and  confused  ;  some 
5f>ent  iheir  daring  in  merely  prosecuting  some  important  but 
partial  innovation,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of 
the  lords  or  the  lawyers;  others  were  conieni  with  some 
pious  dream,  such  as  expectiiig  the  approaching  reign  of  the 
Lord ;  others,  under  the  name  of  rciUonaUst^^  claimed  abso- 
lute sovereignty  for  each  man's  reason  ;*  others  talked  of  in- 
troducing a  ^rict  equality  of  rights  Emd  property,  and  these, 
their  enemies  nick*named  levellers-  But  neither  this  decried 
Dame>  which  they  always  vehemently  rejected,  nor  any  other, 
was  appropriate  to  them ;  for  they  neither  formed  a  sect 
devoted  to  a  systematic  belief,  nor  a  faction  eager  to  advance 
towards  a  definite  end.  Citizens  or  soldiers,  visionaries  or 
demagogues,  felt  a  desire  of  innovation,  earnest  but  without 
any  plan  ;  va^e  instincts  of  equality,  above  al),  a  rude  spirit 
of  independenoe ;  such  were  their  common  characteristics; 
and  inspired  by  an  anibiUou  short-sighted  but  pure,  perfectly 
intructable  by  all  whom  they  deemed  weak  or  self-interested, 
they  constituted  in  turn  the  strength  and  the  terror  of  the  dif- 
ferent p^rtie.'^,  all  succcasively  compelled  to  make  use  of  and 
to  deceive  them* 

No  one  Jiad  succeeded  as  well  in  doing  the  one  and  the 
other  as  Cromwell ;  no  one  enjoyed  as  he  did  the  confiding 
tntimacy  of  those  obscure  but  powerful  enthusiasts.  Every- 
thing in  him  had  fcund  favor  in  their  eyes  ;  the  irregular 
outbursts  of  his  imagination,  his  eagerness  to  make  himself 
the  equal  and  the  compaiiion  of  the  rough  and  boorish,  his 
Lge  at  once  mystic  and  familiar,  his  manners  by  tuma 

•  CUreadoDj  State  Piper*,  ii,.  Appendix  11. 
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oorni£ioiipbc9  and  exaUpil^  i^t^i^  timi  &i  tme  turn;  Uw  vrol 

ervem  that  tree  tmd  suppli^  ifvtUua  whldk  aeeowd  10  pU«itA> 
mrvica  of  vl  Vioty  cause  alt  Ui«  lovnuooi  of  mundikD*  iNity^ 
He  h«cl  iK>ugttt  ond  found  ornirag  tbinn  hi*  movt  ttaafiij  i^gm» 
Ayro8^  KvtiiijfoUf  Bci-ry,  Soxby^  Bbeppcmt  WLUnMu,  «0 
loftding  aionilH^ra  of  the  coudoU  of  Bgitainnr  &U  i!T«r  c««Af 
at  a  ^'OtA  fmin  the  licutcnunt-grnnTRl  to  Air  op  tlw 
ftgftinst  king  or  jmHiunicnL  LtlTiurni!  hiirweJf^  tw 
tnajmgobiU4j  mul  I^hhI  cr^iluluui^  of  UK*ae  i»rn^  who  Iml 
Ids  r*?gim£int  bt>caue*  bo  could  Oflt  obey*  hid  the  _ 
confidenofr  in  Croii^well ;  ^  I  hav^  1oo)cikI  uMt  yoo,**  lie  wftM* 
t>  himi  "  n^  nmojig  the  powcrfol  oocft  of  Evd^UukL  u  t  kab 
with  byari  fierfet:ily  puns,  perfccUy  JVcc  firain  oJl  (ifii«ail 
viows  ;^'*  and  CromweU  ii^oro  th&n  cmce  bad  mttfe  um  af  U* 
bumG^H  courogo  oj^aiimt  ihf*  pi^^byton&iiB.  But  wten  Ife 
ruin  of  tba  latter  aoomcd  acciomplL»hc-(L  whan  the  ipdopariw*! 
held  in  ihdr  pwvr  the?  kioj^*  the  parliuMoit,  mad  nt  cilT, 
w>ien  all  llic  rt?volutiuoary  pGu»io«u  and  dadjm  barvt  tek 
tndat^aUe,  bltad^  uitgovemtvtle,  th&  attuation  of  the  Ifladawtf 
thf^  pa  ny,  ihat  of  Cromwell  tn  particular,  already  ib»  «1^ 
to  whom  all  mrj]^8  rtlti^ntioo  wa«  turnrd,  U^coma  «fi«cl0^  Ifl 
their  mrm  they  mcurrit^ddiatruat  aad  felt  fcar,  A^ynflfaii 
own  purty  h^d  vin^wed  with  <iiaapprobaUoii  tlie  omgaikA^ 
entered  info  with  the  kinf(;  nacc^i^wtty  lOanCf.  tha  d«iHir  of 
falling  within  the  fx>wor  of  tlm  prcsbytrriatis  iuul  (ktniiiiBtA 
disgust  and  k^i'pt  suapicLoo^  under  outlet  faiot.  Now  lil  tbii 
noocssity  had  disappeared  ;  tlie  Lord  bad  given  iniotlMimfc 
of  hi£i  H4?rvant8  all  hi«  rnemic>*  Vpt  tn^tcftd  of  ArcOfillf  ^ 
perfecting  the  triumph  o(  Hu  oauatc,  the  connurror  cooUBUtf 
to  live  m  friendship  witli,  to  trrnt  witli  tba  dmuu|UnMi.  n> 
fir^j  the  moflt  culpable  of  all^  the  ono  oti  whtw;  haad  ft  Jfir 
of  thf  faithful  hod  already,  far  two  yean^f  be«fi  ionlniv 
puhlio  vengeance,  and  who  laldy*  in  his  inaaOQ  pridi^  M 
rejected  proposals  which  ought  pt^rJiapM  m^r^r  tP  Mf»  htm 


flM»:to  him,  tht  king,  far  fom  loninjj  &uyiJ^ng  by  I 
WMts,  had  aljBost  regained  by  them  \m  pow«r  ukd  iplaodoc 
M^ltb  the  consent  of  the  gctuu-ahs   he  had  vvuirnM  to  Jiv 

•  Letter  or  March  *23th,  JM7. 
^    t  A-varly  VI  Am>*  1tH4^  n  f«W  iact('p«tiaifittii  h^d  tlafiAadoitbf  P»^ 
tftluncnt  of  tliv  kinsp  M  thw  ||tMt«it  d«Uaqtteot^-Siim«.  B^  «D» 
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palace  of  Hampton  Court  (Aug.  24)^  and  resided  there  amid 
idolatrous  pomp,  surrounded  by  a  court  more  arrogant  than 
ever.  His  former  councillors,  Richmond,  Hertfoi^,  Capel, 
Southampton,  had  hastened  to  rejoin  him,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  reassume  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.*  Ormond  him- 
self^ the  most  dangerous  leader  of  the  royalists  in  Ireland,  he 
who  had  so  lately  kept  up  the  struggle  in  that  kingdom 
against  the  parliament,  and  only  had  at  last,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  been  induced  to  surrender  Dublin,  Ormond,  upon 
his  return  to  England,  had  been  received  by  the  general,  the 
lieutenant-general,  by  almost  all  the  leading  personages  i>f 
the  army,  with  eager  complaisance,'}'  and  had  free  access  to 
the  king,  doubtless  meditating  with  him  another  insurrection 
in  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  active  confidants  of 
the  king,  Berkley,  Ashburnham,  Ford,  and  Apsley,  were  con- 
stantly  going  to  and  fro  between  the  court  and  head-quarters ; 
the  doors  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  always  open  to  them, 
while  a  number  of  the  well-afiected  could  gain  no  admittance 
there.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  themselves,  either  in  person  or 
by  their  messengers,  maintained  an  assiduous  intercourse 
with  the  king  ;  they  had  been  seen  walking  alone  with  him  in 
the  park,  were  known  to  be  oflen  closeted  with  him.  Even 
their  wives,  Mrs.  Cromwell,  Mrs.  Ireton,  Mrs.  Whalley,  had 
been  presented  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  king  had  received 
them  with  great  honors.:^  So  much  familiarity  was  scandal- 
ous ;  such  repeated  conference  must  needs  mean  treachery. 
Every  day,  among  the  republicans  and  enthusiasts,  particu- 
larly  in  the  meetings  of  the  soldiers,  this  language  was  held. 
Even  from  the  dungeon  of  the  Tower,  where  the  lords  had 
imprisoned  him,  to  repress  if  possible  his  harangues  and  pam- 
phlets, Lilbume  addressed  to  Cromwell  violent  reproaches, 
and  his  letter  finished  with  these  words  :  "  If  you  despise,  as 
hitherto,  my  warnings,  be  sure  I  will  use  against  you  all  the 
power  and  influence  I  have,  and  so  as  to  produce  in  your  for- 
tune changes  that  shall  little  please  you. ''6 

Cromwell  had  small  respect  for  Lilbume  s  advice,  and  cared 
not  for  his  threats,  standing  alone,  but  it  was  different  when 
they  were  backed  by  the  anger  of  so  many  of  his  heretofore 

•  Herbert,  33  ;  Hutchinson,  276.  f  Whitelocke,  267. 

t  Clarendon,  State  Papers,  ii..  Appendix  11. 
\  This  letter  bears  date  13th  August,  1647. 
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devoted  adherents.  Ready  to  throw  himself,  when  necessan*. 
even  with  temerity,  into  the  vortex  of  intrigue  and  darinz 
hopes,  he  had  still  a  keen  sense  of  dangers  and  obstacles,  an-i 
whatever  his  aim  or  passion,  looked  around  him  on  even* 
side,  found  out  all  that  was  going  on,  and  directed  his  cour^ 
accordingly.  He  begged  Berkley  and  Ashbumham  not  to 
visit  him  so  often,  and  tlie  king  to  permit  him  to  obsen-e  more 
caution  in  their  intercourse.  "  If  1  am  an  honest  man."  he 
said,  "  I  have  done  enough  to  convince  his  majesty  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  intentions;  if  not,  nothing  will  suffice.'"*  Ai 
the  same  time,  he  went  to  the  Tower,  paid  Lilbume  a  long 
visit,  held  forth  in  earnest  and  pathetic  language  touching  hi> 
zeal  for  their  common  cause,  urged  with  vehemence  the  danger 
of  the  slightest  disunion,  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do  upcn 
regaining  his  liberty,  and  promised,  upon  taking  leave,  to  uso 
every  effort  with  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  k- 
ferred,  to  hasten  his  release.f 

Lilburnc  was  not  set  at  liberty  ;  the  committee,  of  which 
Henry  Martin  was  chairman,  even  postponed  their  report :: 
and  the  intercourse  of  Cromwell  with  the  king,  though  les> 
open,  was  not  less  active.  A  stranger  to  the  blind  presunipii':. 
of  his  party,  devoured  by  ambition  and  doubt,  the  most  con- 
trary combinations  and  anticipations  agitated  his  mind,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  break  faith  or  to  pledge  himself  to  anyit" 
them  irremediably.  The  success  of  the  republicans  seeire<i 
to  him  questionable,  the  desires  of  the  enthusiasts  chimerical : 
the  casuistical  and  passionate  insubordination  of  the  siildl*  r? 
threatened  his  own  power ;  the  quality  of  his  mind  renden-i 
him  intoleraiu  of  disorder,  even  while  fomenting  it ;  the  kint''> 
name  was  still  a  power,  his  alliance  a  means,  his  re-establi<h- 
mcnt  a  chance ;  he  kept  it  in  reser>e  like  many  others,  reatly 
to  abandon  it  for  a  better,  pushing  liis  own  fortune  by  e^en 
path  which  promised  the  greatest  or  readiest  success.  TIi- 
kin^,  on  his  side,  well  informed  of  the  disposition  of  minds!  [n 
parliament  and  the  army,  gave  another  turn  to  his  neirotii- 
tions  ;  they  were  now  addressed  less  to  the  party  fhan  lo  :> 
leaders,  and  indicateil  inilividual  favor  rather  than  public  ar- 
cessions.  To  Ircton  was  oifered  the  government  of  Ireland: 
to  Cromwell  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  the  colonelcy 

•  Berkley,  4'2. 

t  Biographia  Britannica,  Article  Lilburne,  v.  2950.  X  lb. 
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of  the  kind's  guards,  the  title  of  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  garter; 
sunilar  advantages  were  mentioned  with  reference  to  their 
principal  friends.  Meantime,  two  royalists,  judge  Jenkins 
and  a  cavalier,  sir  Lewis  Dewes,  prisoners  in  the  Tower  with 
Lilbume,  were  continually  talking  with  him  of  the  treaty 
already  concluded,  they  said,  between  the  generals  and  the 
court,  mentioned  its  conditions,  stirred  up  his  suspicions,  and 
urged  him  to  propagate  them.  Merely  suspected,  such  a 
bargain  threw  the  party  into  confusion ;  accepted,  it  would 
assure  the  king  the  support  of  the  leaders,  or  leave  themselves 
without  support.* 

The  two  generals  could  not  be  i^^norant  as  to  these 
manoeuvres ;  they  had  surrounde#  the  king  with  their  spies ; 
colonel  Whalley,  whose  regiment  had  charge  of  him,  was  the 
cousin  and  creature  of  Cromwell ;  the  least  incident  in  the 
king's  life,  his  walks,  his  conversations,  the  visits  and  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  his  councillors,  the  indiscretions  of  his  servants, 
were  minutely  reported  to  them  ;f  and  more  than  once  they 
complained  that  reports  from  Hampton  Court,  spread  abroad 
as  if  by  design,  by  destroying  their  credit  with  the  army, 
rendered  them  incapable  of  serving  the  king  in  that  quarter. 
Ireton,  in  particular,  of  more  unbending  mind,  and  less  tole- 
rant  of  deceit,  was  so  much  displeased,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  off  the  negotiations.  They,  however,  con- 
tinned;  and  soon  even  the  public  conduct  of  the  generals 
seemed  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers.  At  the 
entreaties  of  the  Scots,  and  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
friends  of  peace  (Aug.  27),:}:  parliament  had  decided  that  the 
proposals  made  at  Newcastle  should  once  more  be  presented 
to  the  king ;  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Lanark,  lately 
arrived  at  Hampton  Court,  once  more  conjured  him  to  accept 
them  and  join  the  presbyterians,  who  alone  were  sincere  in 
the  wish  to  save  him.§  Alarmed  at  this  danger,  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  redoubled  their  protestations  and  promises  to  the 
king,  advised  him  to  reject  the  proposals,  to  require  that  those 
of  the  army,  far  more  moderate,  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
a  new  negotiation,  and  promised  to  support  the  demand  with 

•  Berkley,  40. 

t  See,  in  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  795,  a  letter,  in  which  Whalley  gives  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  king  spends  his  time,  and  of  erery- 
thing  which  happens  at  Hampton  Court. 

t  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  774.  §  Ludlow,  W. 
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their  utmost  influence.  "  We  are  determined,"  Ireton  sent 
him  word,  "to  purge  the  house,  and  purge  it  again,  and 
purge  it  still,  until  it  shall  be  disposed  to  arrange  amicably 
your  majesty's  affairs ;  for  my  part,  rather  than  fail  in  what  I 
have  promised  the  king,  I  would  ally  myself  with  the  French, 
the  Spcmiards,  the  cavaliers,  with  any  who  would  assist  me 
in  accomplishing  it."*  Charles  followed  the  advice  of  the 
generals,  and  on  receiving  his  answer ,f  a  violent  debate  arose 
in  the  commons ;  the  irritated  prcsbyterians  would  not  deviate 
from  their  proposals ;  the  fanatics  demanded  that  none  at  all 
should  be  received  or  offered.  As  they  had  promised,  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  urged  the  fulfilment  of  the  king's  desire,  and 
that  a  treaty  should  be  opened  between  him  and  the  parlia- 
ment, on  the  conditions  offered  by  the  army  ;  a  step,  on  their 
part  the  more  marked  from  its  being  altogether  without  result, 
the  presbyterians  and  the  fanatics  having  united  to  defeat  it 
(Sept.  22).:t 

The  distrust  and  anger  of  the  soldiers  assumed  a  menacing 
form ;  at  every  station  societies  were  formed,  some  of  them 
open  and  tumultuous,  others  secret ;  everywhere  the  words 
"  ambition,  treachery,  deceit,"  were  re-echoed,  always  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  Cromwell ;  every  expression 
which  had  escaped  from  him  in  the  heat  of  discourse  was 
brought  to  mind  and  angrily  commented  upon :  he  had,  for 
instance,  talked  of  the  necessity  of  ceasing  the  persecution 
of  the  cavaliers ;  he  had  said :  **  Now  that  I  have  the  king  in 
my  hand,  1  have  the  parliament  in  my  pocket :  "§  at  another 
time :  "  Since  Holies  and  Stapleton  have  had  so  much  author- 
ity, I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  govern  the  kingdom  as  well 
as  they.  And  again,  it  was  he  who  in  the  committee  charged 
with  the  affair  of  Lilburne,  had  brought  forward  a  thousand 
little  incidents,  tending  to  have  him  still  kept  in  prison.||  Lil- 
burne formally  denounced  hun  to  the  agitators,  enumerating 
all  the  offices  held  by  him  and  his  adherents.?  The  agitators 
in  their  turn  demanded  of  parliament  the  release  of  Lilburne,** 

•  Huntingdon,  1. ').'), 

t  The  answer  was  dated  September  9,  1647. — Pari.  Hist,  iii- 
777—770. 

t  Berkley,  4t;  Ludlow,  ut  sup.;  Huntingdon,  321. 
j  Banks,  A  Critical  Review,  &c  ,  S3, 
fl  Bio^rraphia  Britannica,  art  *  Lilburne.*         t  lb. 
*•  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  790. 
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tt  cS  fi>ur  soldiers,  oonfinedy  as  they  saidi  mezelj 
iMdye  and  threatening  words  asaiiist  the  king.* 
proposed  among  Lilbumei  Wwbnan,  and  some 
fid  of  Cromwell  by  aasassinatian.f  No  such  at. 
ITj  was  made ;  but  whether  on  this  oooasioOi  or 
li«r  cause,  even  the  council  of  agitaton  became 
the  soldiers;  the  lieutenant-«iieral,  they  said, 
■^  them  who  infi)niied  him  of  eventUi^.  To 
gar,  several  regiments  appointed,  mner  the  name 
^  purer  agitators,  charged  to  waloh  the  traitors 
good  cause  in  whatever  place,  at  whatever  prioe^ 
|r  officers,  and  some  members  of  the  oommoos, 
I  Bwers,  Harrison,  Robert  Lilbunie4  and  Scott, 
lives  at  the  head  of  this  movement;  and  the 
botion,  thus  separated  from  the  fteamX  council 
:parliament,  began  openly  to  proclaim  its  maxims 

pew  uneasy :  he  saw  the  army  disunited,  the 
the  presbyterians  watching  the  moment  to  profit 
i^  himaelf  attacked  by  men  of  inexorable  will, 
KMt  fidthful  allies,  his  most  useful  instruments. 
lagr  the  king's  intentions  became  more  and  more 
Idiall  play  my  game  as  well  as  I  can,"  said 
tott,  who  pressed  him  to  join  them  openly  ;||  and 
iale  and  Lanark,  stiU  assiduous  in  their  attend- 
d  him  the  support  of  a  Scottish  army  if  he  would 
r  alliance.  Already,  it  was  said,  the  prelimina^ 
f  were  agreed  upon ;  it  was  even  adoed  that  in 
Nre  Hamilton's  credit  prevailed  over  that  of 
I  were  marching  towards  the  borders.  Y  On  their 
lish  cavaliers,  Capel,  Langdale,  and  Musgrave, 
getting  up  an  insurrection.  "  Be  assured,"  the 
to  Gapel,  "  the  two  nations  will  socm  be  at  war ; 
smise  themselves  the  co-operation  of  all  the  pres- 
Bngland ;  let  our  friends,  then,  hold  themselves 
arms ;  for  otherwise,  whichever  party  is  victori. 

,ii.,808.  fHoUes,  185. 

r  of  John  Lilbame,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  innntry. 

of  October. — Ludlow,  91 ;  Journals,  Lords,  Nov.  16» 

1, 277.  ^  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  78(l-«810. 
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0U8,  we  shall  get  very  little  by  it."*  Meantime,  the  situation 
of  the  army  quartered  near  London  became  critical ;  ilic  ci:y 
paid  no  attention  to  the  demands  made  for  money  to  pay  the 
men,  and  the  officers  knew  not  how  to  govern  troops  whc-fr. 
they  could  not  pay.f  In  all  directions  the  most  daring  pamph- 
lets were  circulated ;  some  setting  forth  the  designs  of  the 
soldiers  against  the  king,  others  the  king's  negotiations  with 
the  generals.  In  vain  had  Fairfax  demanded  and  obtaine<:. 
readily  enough  so  far,  the  establishment  of  a  rigorous  cens'f- 
ship  ;|  in  vain  had  Cromwell  himself  represented  to  the  ciry 
the  necessities  of  the  army ;  in  vain  had  he  displayed  all  ti:; 
resources  of  reason  and  craA,  to  persuade  the  fanatics  that 
they  must  restrain  their  fanaticism  if  they  thought  to  be  pa:  i 
by  the  moderate,  the  moderate  that,  to  keep  the  fanatic^  in 
check,  they  must  pay  them  ;§  in  vain  had  he  succeeded  in 
getting  some  of  his  confidants  elected  among  the  new  agents 
of  the  soldiers.  His  efforts  were  without  result ;  even  his 
very  prudence  turned  against  him ;  he  had  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence, had  secured,  as  he  imagined,  means  of  action  with 
all  parties ;  and  now  everywhere  a  wild,  indomitable  excite- 
ment threatened  to  countervail  his  schemes,  to  ruin  his  inflii- 
enco.  The  end  of  so  much  ability,  so  much  exertion,  ha-i 
only  been  to  burden  his  situation  with  greater  difficulty  ani 
danger. 

Amid  this  perplexity,  one  of  the  spies  he  had  at  Hampt-c. 
Court,  in  the  very  chamber  of  the  king,  sent  him  won!  ihiit 
on  that  day,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  queen  would  l»o  -io- 
spatchod  from  the  castle,  containing  Charles's  real  designs  i--- 
wards  the  army  and  its  leaders.  The  letter,  sewn  up  in  3 
saddle,  carried  on  his  head  by  a  man,  not  in  the  secret  w  'uii 
reach,  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  the  Blue  Boar  in  Holbi^m : 
a  horse  was  ready  waiting  there  to  take  the  bearer  to  Dover, 
whence  the  packet  would  sail  for  France.  Cromwell  an-i 
Ireton  at  once  formed  their  resolution.  Disguised  as  private 
soldiers,  and  followed  by  a  single  trooper,  they  lefl  Wimi*  r 
to  go  to  the  appointed  place.  On  their  arrival,  they  plai»i 
their  attendant  on  the  watch  at  the  door,  and  entering  th*: 

♦  Clarendon,  iii.,  lor,.  f  Ruahworth,  ii.,  4,  504,  &c. 

X  By  an  ordinance  o{  September  30, 1647 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  779— '^li 
Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  799. 


§  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  SS3,  3S4. 
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Q,  sat  down  at  a  table  an4  had  aome  beer.  Towards  ten, 
nessenger  appeared,  the  saddle  on  his  head :  receiving 
idiate  notice  of  this,  they  went  out,  sword  in  hand,  seized 
iddle  under  the  pretext  that  they  had  orders  to  search 
rthing,  carried  it  into  the  inn,  ripped  it  open,  found  the 
',  carefully  closed  up  the  saddle  again,  and  then  returned 
die  terrified  messenger,  saying,  with  an  air  of  good  hu- 
that  he  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  might  continue  his 
aey. 

leir  informant  had  not  deceived  them  :  Charles,  indeed, 
B  to  the  queen  that  he  was  courted  alike  by  both  factions, 
he  should  join  the  one  whose  conditions  should  be  most 
ia  advantage,  and  that  he  thought  he  should  rather  treat 
the  Scottish  presbyterians  than  with  the  army :  "  For  the 
"  he  ad^ed,  ^<  I  alone  understand  my  position ;  be  quite 
as  to  the  concessions  which  I  may  grant ;  when  the  time 
»,  I  shall  very  well  know  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  and 
ad  of  a  silken  garter,  I  will  fit  them  with  a  hempen 
or."  The  two  generals  looked  at  each  other,  and  all  their 
idons  thus  connrmed,  returned  to  Windsor,  henceforward 
ree  from  uncertainty  respecting  their  designs  upon  the 
as  respecting  his  towards  them.* 

was  full  time  their  conduct  should  cease  to  be  wavering 
undecided :  the  wrath  of  the  fanatics  broke  forth,  and 
r  the  army  into  the  greatest  confusion.  On  the  9th  of 
ber,  in  the  name  of  five  regiments  of  horse,  among  which 
iwell's  own  regiment  figured,  the  new  agitators  drew  up, 
r  the  title  of  "  The  Case  of  the  Army,"  a  long  decla- 
II  of  their  suspicions,  their  principles,  and  their  wishes. 
he  18th,  they  presented  it  officially  to  the  general ;  and 
le  1st  of  November  a  second  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An 
lement  of  a  People  for  a  firm  and  present  Peace  on  the 
od  of  common  right,"  addressed  to  the  whole  nation  in 
lame  of  sixteen  regiments.  In  both,  the  soldiers  accused 
}fficers  of  treachery,  the  parliament  of  malversation,  ex- 
d  their  comrades  to  join  them,  and  demanded  that  the 
!nt  parliament  should  be  speedily  dissolved ;  that  for  the 
e  no  person  or  body  should  share  sovereign  power  with 
ouse  of  commons ;  that  parliament  should  be  triennial ; 

*hi8  occurred  in  the  course  of  October ;  Clarendon,  State  Papers, 
ppendiz,  xxxviii. 


that  t}k&  Kuilruge  eUouU  he  ^jiially  dJtftributrd  mir  li» 
country  accordiii;;  to  [x>|>u}uU(m  vM  tKxatkxi ;  thai  tu>  men^ 
sliould  bo  copablfT  of  Uiou  ulcctciJ  to  t\ro  wtwceudm  jwhh- 
meplA^  no  dtizitn  itnpHdOOea  fbir  d^bt,  ur  ix>nipelli*i]  ut  dcit^ 
In  the  amL}^  ur  tmvy,  or  rxdiid«l  from  any  offico  nwn4y  « 
iLoconnt  of  hiJ^  religion  ;  Ui&t  tlio  proviuoai  slHntUf  tpponl 
till  thiar  own  magUtraU*!fi ;  thai  tho  cml  law,  M|mJ  firi 
should  be  rt.>f»rnifd  tuid  rec»A  ui  &  edn^lc  ood4« ;  BnAUr,  | 
crrtnin  ri^htfl^  abov©  M^  bbcrly  of  eotittrltfi^cr,  sbr^uld  hi\ 
clixTtHl  invjoUblc,  r*nd  wjperior  lo  olj  huiniLii  jHiwer** 

At  ihiit  UcclurutitTn  nf  popubr  iU«;iu  nnti  hofiM,  Uw 
ncsa  of  the  kndt-T»  was  ejitivrine  j  wttny  at  thtm,  ami  dkB 
thf^  moro  mt^lligent,  Uiough  i^ncmUrs  b»  ibi?  cooit  ftod  b?  Ik 
presbyt<?rinns,  r<»giirfleft  roynlty  and  the  ujtper  buitae  li  « 
poteutf  nfi  d^'^ply  rt^ed  m  tltu  triiditioDs,  laws,  ukd  naoMn 
of  th(?  people,  tb&t  u  rt<ptibb<j>  oow  ai  liro^h  «e«o  mmj  H 
hundf  close  im|)endiLig,  htuL  ibe  el&dt  of  n  p«rnloitt  ohurw 
Afnong  tbf^  rrpiibticunn  ibrms^lvt^s,  tiie  mftjoftiy,  lbou^» 
Qtite  und  daring,  w^-n;  foj-  frcun  p<irtici|iaLiD|t  ItJ  all  tbo  yi — 
of  tl«e  soldit^rs ;  ^in)L%  wxlii  iidlut-nci^  In  tJto  detrtimis  ibr  I 
town  or  county,  feared  that  a  aew  syM«m  wmild  < 
of  tbpir  prepondcriince ;  others,  ivio  luul  gc4  | 
church  proprrry,  b^'Ard  with  tnrwr  the  pt*opU?  txnwmn  Ifetr 
indi^aaUon  ihul  tbb  prcipiTly  »(hoiitd  have  bctta  »m  «1  v  !«■ 
n  pncp,  and  denmnd  tbut  all  huiJi  n&ln  «houM  be  UklUiUod; 
the  lawyom  wore  anxious  to  r^tuiu  liiiL+r  ^*\*^':^'^t^  un6  tfaitr 
protit^;  all  lbc£e  clasws  ami  othfi^  \^  nf)pomi  tbt 

idciL  of  the  bouse  liuing  dhfw>)vi^>  tuui  mi^^t  Lu^dv  m^  U) 
t^  thei  ch<mce«  of  a  nt*w  election.  Their  oafDom  «n^ 
nioreover,  mvoltrd  at  the  iiQle  social  lJiipoft«H:4v  ttt  hmm 
myalidsiDt  Uie  haughty  tn^ubordioatioD  of  llm  ivBnniq^ 
soldiers..  How  t^stublljith  n  ^gvonitncut,  tn  Like  boeiifib 
royaltflts  and  pro^byterimiK,  with  ap  lui»>vvnMlbl6  frdwi 
aenaelcss  enough  to  put  in  jeopardy^  day  lAttr  dttVf  lh6  lum 
with  tbo  (irtny,  iL^  only  support  T  H<iw  tiiiwiil^  £^  i||a  «kB 
of  the  reveries  of  obsc^ure  Mrotariar'  imditixi%  all  iJ^ 

uictent  ftnd  raipctcted  rii^bts  o/  K:  Vet  tbiv)  a^ 

reverioji  were  ex^itli^  in  iJvc  mind^  ut'  Ujq  lower  rli  iwi  » 
^^linort  ftTtiy  part  of  the  kinK*iwJ»,  a  fbinuuitatian,  alHi^ilkk 

*  flMbWOHhi  lit  4,  e^5,  St39  j 
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unprecedented;  those  vague,  glowing  notions  of  absolute 
justice,  those  impassioned  desires  for  equal  happiness,  which, 
often  suppressed,  arc  never  extinguished  in  the  heart  of  man, 
burst  forth  in  all  directions,  with  a  blind  and  furious  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  leaders  themselves,  who  would  not  listen  to, 
knew  not  how  to  answer  them,  for,  at  bottom,  they  shared  the 
principles  in  whose  name  these  wishes  were  proclaimed. 

Their  first  proceedings  were  consequently  feeble  and  fluc- 
tuating. Parliament  voted  that  the  two  pamphlets  were  a 
crime  against  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it 
would  prosecute  their  authors ;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  please 
the  republicans,  it  declared  that  the  king  was  bound  to  adopt 
whatever  should  be  pro[)osed  to  him  by  parliament  (Nov.  6).* 
The  general  council  of  officers  assembled  at  Putney  (Oct. 
22),'!'  invited  the  principal  agitators  to  join  them,  and  a  com- 
mittee, in  which  several  of  them  sat,  received  orders  to  draw 
up,  without  delay,  a  statement  of  their  demands.  In  a  short 
time,  accordingly,  the  committee  presented  to  parliament  a 
report,  embodying  most  of  these  demands ;  but  the  name  and 
essential  prerogatives  of  the  king  were  equally  set  forth  in  it 
(Nov.  2)4  The  agitators  protested  against  this  ;  they  were 
promised  that  in  an  early  council,  the  question  whether  mon- 
archy  was  any  longer  to  exist  should  be  freely  discussed. 
But  when  the  day  came,  Ireton  abruptly  quitted  the  council, 
protesting  tliat  he  would  never  re-enter  it  if  such  a  question 
was  even  touclied  upon.  The  debate  was  adjourned  till  the 
following  xMonday,  November  6th  ;  and  whether  once  more  to 
evade  it,  or  whether  more  compliance  was  hoped  for  from  the 
soldiers  in  a  Ixxly,  it  was  agreed  that  the^army  should  be  sum- 
moned to  a  general  meeting,  at  which  it  might  give  expression 
to  its  common  sentiments.^ 

Hut  Cromwell,  who  had  proposed,  easily  discerned  the  dan- 
ger of  this  remedy.  Each  fresh  debate  excited  fresh  dis- 
union in  the  army ;  tlie  more  they  were  consulted,  the  more 
they  shook  off  the  government  of  their  leaders  and  fell  into 
anarchy.  ||     To  save,  to  make  it  of  use,  it  was  essential  with- 

*  Journals,  &c.     November  5th  and  6th ;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.»  783. 
t  Rush  worth,  ii.,  1,  S40.  }  Ib.,861,  Jtc. 

§  Clarendon,  State  Papers,  ii.,  App.  zli.;  Letter  of  MTeral  agitaton 
to  their  respective  reg:iinents;  Godwin,  ii.,  4dl. 
II  Clarendon,  ut  tup. 
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out  delay  to  restore  in  it  discipline,  to  regain  over  it  commind. 
Very  determined  steps  were  necessary  to  effect  this.  It  was 
clear  that  the  soldiers,  at  least  the  most  active  among  them. 
the  leaders  and  fanatics,  were  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  king, 
that  they  would  forsake,  nay  attack  whomsoever  should  a;»- 
pcar  favorable  to  him ;  that  he  alone  would  command  their 
obedience  and  their  strength,  who  should  in  this  adopt  their 
common  will,  and  execute  it.  Cromwell  formed  his  resolution. 
When  the  day  of  the  council  came,  all  debate  was  forbiddcD ; 
the  superior  officers  declared,  that  to  re-establish  harmony  iri 
the  army  it  was  necessary  that  all,  officers  and  agitators, 
should  return  to  their  regiments ;  that  instead  of  a  general 
meeting,  there  should  be  three  special  meetings  in  the  quarters 
of  the  principal  divisions ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  the  council 
should  suspend  its  sittings,  and  leave  the  general  and  the  par. 
liament  to  act.*  The  king's  situation  at  Hampton  Court  was 
suddenly  changed :  his  councillors,  Richmond,  Southampt<:)n. 
and  Ormond,  received  orders  to  depart ;  his  most  trusty  scr. 
vants,  Berkley  and  Ashbumham  among  others,  were  with- 
drawn  from  him  ;  his  guards  were  doubled  ;  he  no  longer  en- 
joyed  the  same  liberty  in  his  walks.  From  all  sides  dark 
hints  reached  him  ;  it  was  said  that  the  soldiers  intended  to 
seize  his  person  and  to  take  him  from  the  officers  as  these  had 
taken  him  from  the  parliament.  Cromwell  himself  wrote  on 
the  subject,  with  uneasiness,  to  Colonel  Whalley,  whether  he 
really  feared  some  attempt  of  the  kind,  or  that  he  merely 
wished  to  alarm  the  king,  or  rather  that,  careful  as  ever  to  he 
prepared  against  all  chances,  he  wished  still  to  deceive  him 
respecting  his  intentions  and  retain  the  appearance  of  a  desire 
to  serve  him.f 

These  changes,  these  reports,  so  many  new  restrictions,  a 
thousand  rumors  of  treacherj-,  of  unprecedented  designs,  even 
of  murder,  threw  the  unhappy  Charles  into  a  state  of  anxiety 
each  day  more  painful ;  his  imagination,  susceptible  and  vivid, 
though  grave,  was  disturbed  ;  a  bad  day's  sport,  a  painful 
dream,  the  going  out  of  his  lamp  in  the  night,^  everythinc 
seemed  to  him  an  ominous  presage  ;  everything  seemed  to  him 
iwssible  at  the  hands  of  such  enemies,  though  his  pride  refused 
to  believe  they  would  dare  proceed  to  extremities.     Flight  was 

•  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  660.  t  lb.,  ii.,  4,  842 ;  Hdlef,  1*7- 

t  Ilcibert,  SS. 
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suggested  to  him ;  he  was  tempted  to  adopt  the  suggestion  ; 
but  whither  fly  ?  how  ?  with  what  aid  ?  The  Scottish  com- 
missioners  offered  to  favor  his  escape.  One  day,  while  he 
was  hunting,  Lauderdale  had  it  intimated  to  him  that  they  were 
close  by  with  fifty  horse,  and  that  if  he  would  join  them, 
they  would  depart  at  full  speed  for  the  north.*  But  sudden 
resolutions  confused  the  king ;  besides,  what  asylum  was  he 
to  look  for  in  Scotland,  which  had  already  given  him  up, 
where  he  had  no  longer  any  means  whatever  of  resisting  the 
presbyterian  yoke  and  the  covenant  ?  He  refused.  By 
another  party  he  was  advised  to  embark  and  retire  to  the  isle 
of  Jersey,  where  the  facility  of  passing  over  to  the  continent 
would  compel  all  parties  to  keep  fair  with  him.  But  he  still 
relied  on  the  strength  of  their  continued  promises,  on  the  good 
will  of  the  officers ;  he  flattered  himself  their  coldness  was 
only  forced  and  counterfeited,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
army  they  would  get  the  better  of  the  agitators,  re-establish 
discipline,  and  renew  their  negotiations  with  him.  He  did 
not  wish  to  leave  England  before  this  last  trial.f  Yet  the  idea 
of  flight  became  more  and  more  familiar  to  him,  more  and 
more  urgent ;  he  was  told  that  a  German  prophet  had  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  council  of  agitators,  announcing  that  he 
was  clmrged  to  reveal  the  will  of  heaven ;  but  at  the  bare 
mention  of  reconciliation  with  the  king,  they  had  refused  to 
hear  him.  In  every  possible  way,  Cromwell  had  it  insinuated 
to  him  that  flight  was  necessary.  Some  one,  it  is  not  known 
who,  spke  to  the  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  convenient 
and  safe  asylum  ;  it  was  near  the  mainland,  its  population 
was  royalist ;  only  just  before,  colonel  Hammond,  nephew  of 
one  of  the  king's  most  faithful  chaplains,  had  been  appointed  its 
governor.  Charles  listened  with  more  attention  to  this  sugges- 
tion than  to  any  other,  collected  information,  and  even  made 
some  preparations.:}:     Yet  he  still  hesitated,  and  sought  on  all 

•  Burnet,  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  324. 

t  Berkley,  47,  &c. ;  Warwick,  307 ;  Burnet,  Memoirs  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  326  ;  Ludlow,  92. 

t  This  is  what  evidently  results  from  an  account  of  the  kiii|S^  re- 
•idence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  addressed,  after  the  Reetoration,  to 
Charles  II.,  by  sir  John  Bowrine,  a  man  otherwise  obicare,  but  who 
was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  secret  manceuvres  of  Charlea  I.  I 
n'onder  this  little  work,  though  disfigured  by  many  erran,  and  evi- 
dently written  by  a  man  solely  intent  upon  making  the  most  of  him- 
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sides  something  to  decide  him.  An  astrologer,  William  Lilly, 
was  at  this  time  in  high  repute  in  London  ;  inclined  to  tk 
popular  party,  but  refusing  no  one  his  predictions  and  advice. 
The  king  commissioned  a  woman,  Mrs.  Whorewood,  to  coibuli 
him  in  his  name  as  to  the  place  to  which  he  had  best  retire; 
and  out  of  a  thousand  pounds  which  had  just  been  senx  hit:. 
by  alderman  Adams,  a  devoted  royalist,  Mrs.  WborewoOiJ 
received  five  hundred  for  her  mission.  The  stars  having  beeri 
solemnly  interrogated,  Lilly  answered,  that  the  king  shoui'l 
retire  to  the  east,  into  Essex,  twenty  miles  from  London,  ainl 
Mrs.  Whorewootl  hastened  back  with  this  answer  to  HampiLtD 
Court.*  Charles,  however,  had  not  waited  for  it ;  on  the  9ih 
of  November,  an  anonymous  letter,  written  as  it  would  set?iri 
by  a  sincere  friend,  warned  him  that  the  danger  was  pressing : 
that  within  a  few  hours  past,  the  agitators  had  resolved,  iu  & 
nocturnal  meeting,  to  make  away  with  him,  and  that  ever\- 
thing  was  to  be  dreaded  if  he  did  not  immediately  place  him- 
self out  of  their  reach.f  Another  letter  warned  him  to  Uwart 
of  the  guard  which  sliould  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  castk: 
on  the  next  day  but  two.  Struck  with  dismay,  Charles  nxX 
his  resolution  ;  on  the  11th  of  November,  at  nine  in  the  eve- 
ning, leaving  several  letters  on  the  table,  and  followed  by  a 
single  valet-de-cliambre,  William  Legge,  he  proceeded  by  t 
hack  staircase  to  a  door  which  opened  into  the  park  on  the 
side  of  the  forest,  wlierc  Ashbumham  and  Berkley,  inforiiKtl 
of  his  design,  were  in  attendance  with  horses.  They  diretteii 
their  course  to  the  south-west ;  the  night  was  dark  and  stomiy : 
th(»  king,  who  alone  was  acquainted  with  the  forest.  sene<i  a.-* 
a  guide  to  liis  companions  ;  they  lost  their  way,  and  did  i>^i 
reach  till  day-break  the  little  town  of  Sutton,  in  Hanipshirt. 
where,  by  the  care  of  Ashbumham,  a  relay  of  horses  was  pre- 
pared for  them.  At  the  very  inn  where  he  awaited  them,  a 
committee  of  parliamentarians  was  assembled,  deliberating  oo 

self,  but  which  yet  contains  characteristic  and  curioiiA  detail*,  sh^^-i 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Englidh  historians;  Mr.  Godwin  i*, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  writer  who  has  mentioned  it ;  it  wi«  taken 
from  lord  Halifax's  papers,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a  l*2mo.  volume,  en- 
titled. Miscellanies,  Historical  and  Philological  (London,  1703).  S«* 
also  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  \)!'^\  ;  Berkley,  ut  sup. 

*  William  Lilly,  History  of  his  Life  and  Times  (1775),  60;  Biagn- 
)>hia  Britannica,  article  Lilly. 

t  Clarendon,  State  Papers,  ii..  Appendix,  xli.  %  Berkley,  40 
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I  of  the  county.  The  party  set  off*  again  immediately^ 
3ecled  towards  Southampton,  hut  without  the  kine'a 
cpressly  declared  to  what  place  he  would  go.  On 
Qt  of  an  eminence  near  the  town  :  "  Let  U8  alight," 
rles,  <<  and  consult  on  what  is  hest  to  be  done." 
B  said,  they  talked  of  a  vessel  which  Ashbumham 
ve  secured,  and  of  which  they  had  no  news ;  then  of 
ito  the  western  counties,  where  Berkley  guaranteed 
m1  support  of  many  friends ;  at  last  of  the  Isle  of 

more  convenient  resolution  than  any  other  which 

itself  at  the  time,  removing  the  immediate  perplezi- 
»r  situation,  and  evidently  from  the  road  they  had 
it  which  the  king  had  proposed  to  himself  when  he 
iy.  But  the  governor  was  not  apprised :  could  he 
I  without  security  ?  It  was  arranged  that  Ashbum- 
Berkley  should  proceed  to  the  island,  and  after  sounding 
1,  acquaint  him  with  the  mark  of  confidence  he  was 
int  of  receiving,  and  that  the  king  should  await  their 
few  miles  distant,  at  Tichfield,  a  mansion  occupied 
Southampton's  mother.  They  separated,  and  next 
the  two  cavaliers,  landing  in  the  island,  went  direct 
"ook  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Haro- 
i  not  there,  but  at  Newport,  the  chief  town  of  the 
ence,  however,  lie  was  expected  to  return  that  day. 
lam  and  Berkley  took  the  road  to  the  town,  and  meet^ 
nond,  informed  him,  without  preamble,  of  the  purport 
K)ming.  Hammond  turned  pale,  the  reins  fell  from 
),  his  whole  body  trembled  :  "  Oh,  gentlemen,"  said 

have  undone  me  by  bringing  the  king  into  this 
f  he  is  not  yet  landed,  pray  let  him  not  come ;  fer 
vreen  my  duty  to  his  majesty  and  my  gratitude  fer 

obligation  of  confidence,  and  my  observing  my  trust 
my,  I  shall  be  confounded."  They  endeavcured  to 
1,  enlarging  upon  the  immense  service  he  would 
e  king,  and  the  engagements  which  the  urmy  itielf 
acted  with  his  majesty,  but  intimating  that  if  he  did 
;de  with  them,  the  king  was  very  far  from  deeiring  to 
self  upon  him.  Hammond  continued  his  lammtatloDS. 

the  two  cavaliers,  in  their  turn,  appeared  distriMtftil 
t  to  withdraw  their  proposal,  he  exhibited  leas  inded- 
lired  where  the  king  was,  if  he  was  not  in  daDger, 
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and  even  expressed  some  regret  that  he   had  not  at  oni>: 
entirely  trusted  himself  to  him.     The  conversation  was  cai7i«: 
on  for  a  long  time,  on  either  side  with  anxious  caution,  l-::':. 
parties  almost  equally  afraid  to  break  it  off  or  to  coiuu:' 
themselves.     At  length  Hammond  seemed  to  yielil :  "  J:.*.- 
kmg,"  he  said,  "  shall  not  have  to  complain  of  me ;  it  shall  u  ■: 
be  sold  I  disappointed  his  expectations  ;  I  will  act  as  a  n  -.:: 
of  honor  ;  let  us  go  together,  and  tell  him  so."     Berkley.  >':.' 
suspicious,  would  have  evaded  this  proposal ;  but  Ashbumhsii. 
accepted  it,  and  they  immediately  set  out  tc^ther,  Haiiini'i.:; 
being  accompanied  only  by  one  of  his  officers,  named  Baj^kt*. 
A  boat  conveyed  them  in  a  few  hours  to  Tichfield,  and  on  th«  ;.* 
arrival  Ashbumham  alone  went  up  to  the  king,  leaving  B^'k- 
ley,  Hanmiond,  and  Basket  in  the  court-yard  of  the  ia>*.r. 
On  hearing  his  story :  "  Oh,  John  !  John  !' '  exclaimed  Cha:!*  -. 
"  thou  hast  undone  me  by  bringing  this  governor  here  ;  ':  *■ 
thou  not  perceive  that  I  can  now  not  stir  a  fix)t  without  hif^i ' 
In  vain  Ashbumham  urged   Hammond's  promises,  the  ::■* 
feeling  he  had  displayed,  his  hesitation,  a  proof  of  his  sine- :  *; 
The  king,  in  despair,  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  ajLi" 
ment,  now  with  his  arms  folded,  now  raising  hands  uiul  ey,.-  ■ 
heaven  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  anguisli  ;  ut  Knr" 
Ashbumham,  moved  in  his  turn,  said:  *'Sire,  colonel  H;-. 
mond  is  here  with  only  another  man  ;  nothing  is  so  t  ivy  .i- : 
make  sure  of  him.'*     **  What,"  replied  the  king.  *'  \\\*ii\-\  ;•  - 
kill  him  ?     Would  you  have  it  said  that  he  hazanied  \i>  \  '- 
for  me,  and  that  I  unworthily  deprived  him  of  it  ?     X'\  r.  " 
is  too  late  to  take  any  other  course  ;  we  must  trust  to  li  < 
Meanthnc,  Hammond  and  Basket  growing  impatient.  H»rk  ;. 
went  to  the  king,  and  was  directed  to  bring  iheni  up.     Cti;i-  ' 
received  them  with  an  open  and  confiding  air;    Hani:;:-   . 
renewed  liis  promises,  more  extended  even,  though  still  vj.--- 
and  embarrassed.     The  day  was  declining;  they  enilwrn- : 
for  the  island.     The  report  that  the  king  was  at  liamJ  h^-- 
already  spread  there  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  came  t^  ir-  ' 
him ;  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Newport,  a  vj^l: 
woman  advanced  towards  him  and  presented  him  with  a  :  '■ 
rose  in  full  blow,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  s«a>  r- 
praying  aloud  for  his  deliverance.     He  was  assureti  tha:  :.■ 
whole  population  was  devoted  to  him,  that  even  at  Carisbrv-i 
Castle  the  entire  garrison  consisted  of  twelve  veterans,  all  »«■■ 
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disposed  to  him,  and  that  he  might  at  any  time  he  pleased 
easily  escape.  Charles's  terrors  were  gradually  appeased ; 
and  next  morning,  when,  on  rising,  he  contemplated  from  the 
windows  of  the  castle  the  charming  view  which  the  sea  and 
land  presented  from  that  spot,  when  he  had  breathed  the  mom- 
ing  air,  when  he  saw  in  Hammond  every  demonstration  of 
respect,  when  he  received  full  permission  to  ride  about  the 
island  at  will,  to  retain  his  servants,  to  receive  whom  he 
pleased,  his  long  troubled  spirit  once  more  felt  a  sense  of 
security  :  "  After  all,"  he  said  to  Ashbumham,  "  this  governor 
is  a  gentleman  ;  I  am  here  out  of  reach  of  the  agitators ;  I  am 
in  hopes  I  shall  have  to  congratulate  myself  on  me  resolution  I 
have  adopted."* 

•  Berkley,  57,  9lc.  ;  Herbert,  38  ;  Ludlow,  94;  Clarendon,  iii «  118. 
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1647—1649. 

The  rendezvous  at  Ware — Cromwell  suppresses  the  ajgitaton,  ind  af- 
terwards reconciles  himself  with  them — The  parliament  sends  to 
the  kin^  in  four  bills  the  preliminary  conditions  of  peace— The 
king  rejects  them,  and  secretly  treats  with  the  Scots— The  parlia- 
ment resolves  that  it  will  have  no  further  communication  with  the 
king — General  discontent  and  reaction  in  favor  of  the  king — Embsr- 
rassment  of  Cromwell  and  the  independents — Breaking  out  of  th^ 
second  civil  war — Fairfax's  campai^  in  the  east  and  round  Londv^n, 
Cromwcir»  in  the  west,  Lambert's  m  the  north— -Siege  of  Cokhw- 
ter — The  Scots  enter  England — Cromwell  marches  a^pinst  them— 
Battles  of  Preston,  VVigan,  and  Warrington — Cromwell  In  Scotland— 
The  presbyterians  regain  the  ascendency  in  London — The  parliament 
again  opens  a  treaty  with  the  king — Negotiations  at  ATewport— 
Clianges  in  the  situation  of  parties — The  armv  carries  ofl'  the  kini 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight — He  is  removed  to  llurst  castle — Then  i  • 
Windsor — Last  efforts  of  the  presbyterians  in  his  favor — Trial  anJ 
death  of  the  king — Monarchy  abolished. 

The  parliamentary  commissioners  and  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
risen  at  Hampton  Court  waited  for  the  king  to  appear  at  tlie 
supper  table  at  the  accustomed  time  ;  astonished  at  not  seeing 
hirn,  they  at  length  went  to  his  room,  and  there  found  only 
three  letters  in  liis  own  handwriting,  addressed,  one  to  loni 
Montague,  president  of  the  committee,  one  to  colonel  WhalUy. 
th(;  third  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.  To  the  latttr 
tlie  king  gave  as  tlie  reason  for  his  flight  the  plots  of  the  agi- 
tators, and  liis  right  to  live  free  and  in  safety  like  any  other 
citizen.  Tlie  two  other  letters  were  merely  to  express  to 
Montague  and  Whalley  his  thanks  for  their  attentions,  and  to 
direct  them  whot  to  do  with  his  horses,  dogs,  pictures,  and  the 
minor  articles  of  furniture  in  his  apartments.  No  indication 
w.is  given  as  to  the  road  he  meant  to  take,  nor  the  place  of 
his  retreat.* 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  all 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  756,  Slc. 
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the  greater  that,  concurrently  with  the  news  from  Hampton 
Court,  came  a  letter  from  head-quarters  at  Windsor,  written 
at  midnight  by  Cromwell,  who  had  hastened,  he  said,  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence  to  parliament.*  He,  then,  had  been 
the  first  to  know  of  it,  before  parliament,  perhaps  before  the 
king's  departure  ;  for  a  report  became  current  that  precisely 
on  the  11th,  the  previously  strict  watch  of  the  garrison  at 
Hampton  Court  had  been  relaxed,  that  sentinels  had  even  been 
withdrawn  from  the  posts  they  usually  guarded.f  Letters 
soon  came  (Nov.  13)  from  Hammond,  informing  the  house  of 
the  king's  arrival,J  protesting  entire  devotion  to  their  service, 
and  requesting  their  instructions.  Yet  men's  fears  were  not 
dispelled  ;  Cromwell  also  had  received  letters  from  Hammond, 
as  if  all  the  servants  of  parliament  thought  themselves  bound  to 
give  him  information  and  consult  him  on  every  occasion ;  and 
he  Reported  the  letters  and  their  contents  to  the  house  with  an 
exhilaration  of  manner  which  astonished  the  least  suspicious,^ 
and  appeared  to  them  even,  an  alarming  symptom  of  some 
success,  of  the  fulfilment  of  some  hope,  the  nature  of  which 
they  in  vain  attempted  to  discover. 

Two  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  he  inspired  his  ene- 
mies with  other  and  still  greater  alarm.  It  was  on  Nov.  15th, 
that  the  first  of  the  three  appointed  meetings  of  the  army, 
which  were  to  put  an  end  to  its  dissensions,  was  to  take  place 
at  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire.  Cromwell  proceeded  thither  with 
Fairfax,  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  whom  he  was  sure. 
Only  seven  regiments  were  summoned,  those  which  had  shown 
the  least  excitement,  and  with  whom  it  seemed  most  easy  to 
re-establish  discipline.  Cromwell  relied  upon  their  subjection 
to  intimidate,  or  upon  tlieir  example  to  calm  the  more  furious. 
But  when  they  arrived  on  the  common  at  Ware,  the  generals 
found  nine  regiments  instead  of  seven  ;  Harrison's  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  Robert  Lilbume's  of  infantry  had  come  with- 
out orders,  and  in  a  state  of  the  fiercest  excitement.  The 
latter  had  expelled  all  their  officers  above  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant,  except  captain  Hray,  who  was  now  in  command  of 
them ;  every  soldier  wore  on  his  hat  a  copy  of  The  Agree* 
tnent  of  the  People,  with  this  inscription  :  **  Liberty  for  Kng- 

•  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  S71.      f  Ludlow,  95.      t  ^^^  Hist,  iii,  789. 
§  Clarendon,  iii.,  130. 
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setTAcl  with  u  cf>mmou  in>pulaei  their  ^houu  ttt*ecbooii  m^ 
tht*  pUin :  lUiintiboroiipht  Ewcf^j  iScotU  John  LUbume 
eylf,  lately   perinitk<l    L^y  tlio  tiotrtirwn**   Ui   Iwivc   ih*?  To 
ovcry  mrrniirkg  tor  Uie  tM*rkt?ilt  uf  \ii»  licntUt,  jjCiiilt^ii  irvvr  I 
(jonimojjj  riJL»|5  from  troop  li^  tnxtp^  encournji^itm  tJtc 
anijntkted^caUiug  the  mrxloratecowiixtj^,  r«pc4tu)g4^verywfa 
th&t  mce  tho  jBWonl  wjut  in  tlmir  huui*,  they  wcj^  in 
ici<Tiice  boutiri  to  use  it,  t^)  ^cure  fuUy  tui*i  for  t*vcr  th«  lUirrTy 
of  thhir  cjfmutry.     Ami<lM  iliw  tumuU,  Fairikx,  Cfoamcll,  < 
their  staiTt  AdvancoJ  lowurri^  th«  pence^blo   r^^roteoU^ 
rewi  to  thoni,  in  tho  nuino  of  lh*i  fjoaf-rnl  c>ntr>fjl    '"^  ■^^•T^acB 
ciilm  Mill  firjTi    retnnnMmnciv  roproiivhirtg  ih-  jiti 

wilii  X\\t\r  &t*dititjU!4  prtwt?tHUiig»  uiid  Uh*  ^inn^t^i:  ^^^^ »  diiiiu 
UftoLi  the  army  ;  T^tumdm^  \hem  of  the  prcto^  t^f  i 
itTifi  fidelity  thpir  chiclifi  httd  giwn  Iht^m,  th^  triampli* 
htui  obtoincfl  utiJcr  thrlr  oommiui/l,  euid  prunii)dn|2r  to  «Qp 
t}ie  just  d(^i»iinOii  of  iJws  »ahlii*r«  L»  pfirlmjiteiitr  ivhcrlhor' 
tii**mttelveit  or  llit^ir  couutry^  if,  in  tbeir  turn,  th«y  wouUI  j 
ftTi  en^a^m«^nt  to  rHum   mit^er  tho  Inws  of  dtticipliiMi,  i 
henceforward  respect  ihfi  ordt^rs  of  thrir  otficnrs,     Sevfiu 
menLs  reoeived  thisaddruwt  witii  jc^yful  (iceitanfttioa».     Fi 
fax  tidvunccd  towanifl  that  of  HajrTlMDn.     Hie  trtaofieni 
fioondr  he(Lrd  liiiji  repcAl  their  pmmiistii^t  thiui  th^y   loro 
copy  of  the  agrectnetit  Imm  their  lMit»,  aikJ  ejclaima^  Ik 
they  had  beon  deceived,  and  tvouM  livr  and  die  ^iiii 
general.     Lilbume*a  nj^irueui  utill  n-Juaintd  tvbeIJict4i» 
violently  exatlnl ;  it  rwn  hi.»^iLii  to  auKWor  Fairfax  hy  i 
tious  shoutBi ;  Cromwell  nwivnncwi :  *^  Taktj  timt  pa^r  I 
-^ur  httt«  V  he  cried  !o  Ihtj  jtotdicr*  j  they  r**l»&!ed  ;  hn 
ddnly  eut^rcd  among  their  ranki,  and  |)ciiotCHi  v>ut  und 
to  be  arrasted  fourteen  of  the  tno«t  nrntinous :  a  uoun^n 
was  aasembkkl  on  th«^  i*pot,  and  tJireo  eotiliers  tsondonioad 
death ♦     **  Let  thorn  draw  loin/*  thc^  council  ordorod, 
hiiouponwhoniitfiilljs  hcsbotinstaully/'    It  fcM  nr.,»  }{ 
Amell,  a  wild  aifitntor ;  thr  (execution  took  pi- 
fr<int  of  hi*  regiinenij  the  other  Uvo  Gtmdnuu.^, 
tljolr  eleven  oomp^nionst  were  marched  awuy.     Major 
and  captain  Bray  wf^rr  put  imdor  arrest ;  dt^^p  !iitoj)i:^ 
vailed  ;  all  the  divisiatw  retiirnfv]  to  their  xjuarlera  ;  ibc  ti 
mh»r  meietinga  passed  over  wllliout  the  stltgln^e^t  munntur^i 
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the  whole  army  seemed  once  more  under  the  full  command 
of  its  leaders.* 

Cromwell,  however,  did  not  deceive  himself  respecting  the 
uncertainty,  the  danger  even,  of  such  a  triumph  :  when  he 
announced  it  to  the  commons  TNov.  19),f  amidst  the  thanks 
voted  him  by  the  majority,  aelighted  at  the  defeat  of  the 
agitators,  the  presbyterian  leaders  did  not  conceal  their  cold- 
ness, nor  the  republicans  their  anger :  to  the  first,  any  success 
of  Cromwell's  was  a  matter  of  suspicion,  whatever  its  apparent 
effect ;  the  latter  regarded  his  conduct  at  the  meeting  at  Ware 
as  another  proof  of  treachery.  Ludlow  opposed  the  vote  of 
thanks  ;i  the  preacher,  Saltmarsh,  came  up  from  the  country, 
as  he  said,  by  an  express  command  of  God,  to  tell  the  generals 
that  the  Lord  had  forsaken  them,  since  they  had  imprisoned 
his  saints  ;§  in  short,  after  the  first  stupor  was  over,  a  crowd 
of  subaltern  and  noncommissioned  officers,  soldiers,  nearly  all 
the  revolutionary  agents  of  the  regiments,  declared  to  Cromwell 
and  Ireton,  that  no  severity,  no  temporary  check  should  turn 
them  from  tlieir  designs  ;  that  they  were  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  the  king,  and  establish  a  republic  ;  that  at  the  risk  of  losing 
all,  they  would  divide  the  army,  take  with  them  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  it,  and  prosecute  the  enterprise  alone  rather  than  be 
thus  put  down.  Cromwell  had  no  desire  to  reduce  them  to 
this  extremity  ;  he  had  intended,  by  a  signal  example,  to  cut 
short  tlie  progress  of  anarchy  in  the  army ;  but  he  knew  the 
power  of  tlic  fanatics,  and  was  quite  disposed  to  a  reconciliation 
with  tliem.  Without  declaring  for  a  republic,  he  spoke  ill  to 
thom  of  the  king,  acknowledged  they  were  in  the  right  to  hope 
nothing  from  him,  owned  that  for  himself  the  vanities  of  this 
world  had  dazzled  him  for  a  moment,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  discern  clearly  tlie  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  trust  wholly 
to  his  saints,  Immbled  himself  before  them,  and  implored  the 
aid  of  their  prayers  to  obtain  his  pardon  from  Heaven.  The 
most  popular  preachers,  among  others  Hugh  Peters,  an  in- 
triguing and  prating  entlmsiast,  undertook  to  spread  abroad  his 
protestations  and  admissions.  Cromwell  even  sent  comforting 
promises  to  the  soldiers  in  prison.  All  he  insisted  upon,  and 
this  lie  did  in  the  firmest  tone,  was  the  necessity  of  maintain- 

*  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  S75 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  791 ;  Clarendon,  iii.,  133 ; 
Mazeres,  Select  Tracts,  part  1,  preface  33 — 73 ;  Godwin,  ii.,  463. 
t  Whitelocke,  279.  t  Ludlow,  90.  §  Whitelocke,  389. 
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ing  union  and  discipline  in  the  army,  as  the  only  means  of 
success  or  even  of  safety.*     Many  believed  his  words,  ever 
impassioned  and  powerful ;  others,  not  so  blind,  felt  how  much 
they  needed  his  talents,  and  even  while  doubting  his  repent. 
ance,  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  reject  it.     Most  of 
them,  besides,  confessed  that  the  agitators  had  been  too  hasty,  had 
gone  too  far,  and  that  the  soldiers  owed  to  their  officers  more  sub- 
mission  and  respect.     Rainsborough,  Scott,  and  Ewers,  admit. 
ted  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  promised  more  prudence  hr 
the  future.    A  great  meeting  took  place  at  last  at  head-quarters 
(Dec.  22) ;  ofHcers,  agitators,  and  preachers,  passed  ten  hours 
together  in  conversation  and  prayer ;  the  common  interest  pre- 
vailed over,  without  altogether  dissipating,  their  mutual  rancor 
and  distrust ;  it  was  decided  that  the  prisoners  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  that  captain  Bray  should  return  to  his  regiment, 
and  that  parliament  should  be  requested  to  restore  to  Rains, 
borough  the  office  of  vice-admiral,  which  it  had  taken  from 
him.j"     This  reconciliation,  of  which  the  kiuc*s  ruin  was  the 
condition,  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  feast  (Jan.  9,  164'?).1 
At  this  point  of  time,  tliere  arrived  at  head-quarters  sir  John 
Berkley,  whom  Charles,  informed  of  the  result  of  the  meetinfi 
at  Ware,  had  hastened  to  send  to  the  generals,  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  victory  and  to  remind  them  of  their  promises  (in 
the  latter  end  of  November).      Though  tlie  bearer  of  letters 
not  only  from  the  king,  but  from  Hammond  to  Fairfax,  Ireton. 
and  Cromwell,  Berkley  was  not  without  uneasiness  ;  he  had 
met,  on  his  road,  with  cornet  Joyce,  who  had  expressed  as- 
tonishment at  his  temerity,  and  told  him  that  the  agitators,  sio 
far  from   fearing  anything,  had  drawn  over  the  generals  to 
their  views,  and  were  preparing  to  bring  the  king  to  trial. 
When  he  arrived  at  Windsor,  the  council  of  officers  was  as- 
sembled ;  he  presented  liimself,  and  handed  his  letters  to  the 
general.     He  was  ordered  to  withdraw.     Recalled  in  half  an 
hour,  Fairfax  sternly  addressed  him :  ^*  We  are  the  parlia- 
ment's army  ;  wc  have  no  answer  to  give  to  the  proposals  ot 
his   majesty  ;    our  employers  alone  must  judge  of  them." 
Berkley  looked  at  Ireton,  then  at  Cromwell  ;  they  scarcely 

•Berkley,  75. 

t  Hushworth,  ii.,  4,  943  ;  Clarendon,  State  Papers,  ii  :  Appendix. 
Xliv.  ;  Whitelockc,  285. 
JRuihwopth,  ii.,4,  959. 
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bowed,  and  that  with  a  smile  of  contempt.  He  withdrew  quite 
astounded  :  the  day  passed  without  his  being  able  to  obtain  an 
explanation  or  any  intelligence ;  at  length,  towards  the  evening, 
the  commandant  Watson,  the  ofHcer  with  whom  he  had  been 
most  intimate,  sent  him  word  to  be  at  midnight  in  a  certain 
paddock  behind  the  Garter  Inn,  where  he  would  meet  him. 
From  him,  Berkley  learned  what  had  taken  place,  and  with 
what  ardor  the  army  was  transported  :  "  It  is  such,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  hazard  my  life  in  coming  here  ;  for  even  this  very 
afternoon,  Ireton  made  two  proposals;  one  to  send  you  prisoner 
to  London,  the  other  to  forbid  any  one  to  speak  to  you  under 
pain  of  death.  If  the  king  can  escape,  let  him  do  it,  as 
he  loves  his  life."  "  Do  you  advise  me,"  said  Berkley,  "  to 
send  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton  the  letters  which  the  king  has 
given  me  for  them  ?"  "  By  all  means;  otherwise  they  would 
distrust  I  had  revealed  their  designs  to  you."* 

As  Watson  had  foreseen,  Berkley  from  the  two  generals 
obtained  neither  interview  nor  answer.  "  I  will  do  my  best  to 
serve  the  king,"  Cromwell  alone  sent  word ;  "  but  he  must 
not  expect  I  shall  ruin  myself  for  his  sake."  Sir  John 
hastene<l  to  senrl  this  melancholy  news  to  the  king,  conjuring 
him  to  get  away  without  losing  an  instant.  Charles,  perhaps, 
might  have  done  so  ;  for  a  vessel,  sent  by  the  queen,  had,  it 
is  said,  been  cruising  about  the  island  for  several  days  past.f 
But  a  fresh  intrigue  had  reanimated  the  king's  hopes.  After 
a  wann  debate  in  the  commons, J  the  house  had  just  voted 
(Dec.  14)  that  four  propositions  should  be  presented  to  him  in 
the  form  of  bills  ;  and  that  if  he  accepted  them,  he  should  be 
allowed,  as  he  had  several  times  requested,  to  treat  in  person 
with  the  parliament.  They  were— first,  that  the  command  of 
the  sea  and  land  forces  should  appertain  for  twenty  years  to 
parliament,  with  power  of  continuation  thereafter,  if  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  should  seem  to  require  it ;  2,  that  the  king 
should  revoke  all  his  declarations,  proclamations,  and  other 
acts  published  against  the  house,  imputing  to  it  illegality  and 
rebellion  ;  8,  that  he  should  annul  all  the  patents  of  peerage 
he  had  granted  since  he  left  London;  4,  that  parliament  shoiud 

♦  Berkeley,  73.  f  lb.,  70. 

t  The  motion  took  place  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  36th  o€  No- 
vember,  and  the  commons  adopted  it  on  the  97th»  1^  119  to  100.— 
Pari.  Hist,  iii.,803. 
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be  empowered  to  adjourn  for  whatever  time,  and  to  wliatever 
place  it  should  think  proper.  Charles,  notwithstanding  his 
distress,  had  no  idea  of  sanctioning  these  bills,  and  thus  ac- 
knowledging the  legitimacy  of  the  war  which  had  brouirht 
him  to  this  extremity ;  but  he  knew  that  the  Scottisli  crm. 
missioners  liad  strongly  opposed  them,  that  they  had  exhibited 
a  bitter  resentment  of  the  contempt  with  which  parliauit-nt 
had  received  their  remonstrances  :*  he  had  received  frjni 
them,  concurrently  with  Berkley's  letter,  secret  advice  to 
reject  propositions  so  offensive,  and  a  promise  that  they  would 
themselves  come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  treat  with  him.  in 
the  name  of  Scotland,  on  far  better  conditions.  '*  I  iniL^t 
wait,"  he  said  to  Berkley  on  his  return ;  "  1  will  settle  with 
tlic  Scots  before  I  leave  the  kingdom  ;  if  they  once  saw  ine 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  army,  tliey  would  double  their  de- 
mands."-]- 

Lords  Lauderdale,  Lowden,  and  Lanark,  accordingly,  ar- 
rived at  Carisbrook  Castle,  nearly  at  the  same  time  (Dec.  *J3. 
1647)  with  lord  Denbigh  and  his  five  colleagues,}  the  c>in- 
missionors  from  Westminster.  The  negotiationit  alre-iilt 
opened  at  Hampton  Court  were  now  renewed  between  thein 
and  the  king  with  great  mystery ;  for,  they  said,  they  had 
only  to  protest  to  him  personally  against  the  pmposals  of  par- 
liiiment.  In  two  days  the  treaty  was  concluded,  drawn  up. 
signed  (Dec.  20),  and  hidden  in  a  garden  in  the  island  until 
it  could  be  taken  away  in  safety.  It  promised  tlie  king  the 
intervention  of  a  Scottish  army  to  re-establish  him  in  his  ju»: 
rights,  on  condition  that  he  would  confirm  the  presbyteriaii 
establishment  for  three  years  in  England,  himself  and  his 
friends  not  bc»ing  required  to  conform  to  it ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  that  term,  the  assembly  of  divines  should  be  consulted, 
and  he  should  definitively  settle,  in  concert  with  parliaroeuL 
the  constitution  of  the  church.  Several  stipulations  to  thf 
advantage  of  Scotland,  and  which  would  have  been  highly 
offensive  to  the  honor  of  England,  accompanied  this  genera! 
concession.  It  was  also  agreed  that  to  aid  the  Scottish  annv. 
the  cavaliers  all  over  the  kingdom  should  take  arms;  that 
Onnond  should  go  and  re-assume  the  command  of  the  royali?* 
party  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  king  himself,  as  soon  as  k 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  ui.,  625.        f  Berkley,  SO.        %  Pari.  Hiat,  iii.,  524- 
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should  have  rejected  the  four  propositions,  should  escape  from 
the  island  and  proceed  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  to  Berwick, 
or  some  other  place,  and  wait  in  liberty  for  the  moment  of 
action.* 

Everything  thus  settled,  Charles  sent  word  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them  his 
answer  (Dec.  27).  He  had  resolved,  three  years  before,  in 
the  negotiations  at  Oxford,  to  deliver  it  to  them  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  fearing  that,  once  aware  of  his  refusal,  perhaps 
even  of  his  projects,  they  might  take  measures  that  would 
undo  the  wliole.  But  lord  Denbigh  obstinately  refused  to 
receive  the  king's  message  in  this  form.  "  Parliament,"  he 
said,  **  has  charged  us  to  bring  back,  not  anything  it  may 
please  your  majesty  to  give  us,  but  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  four  bills."  Charles  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  read 
tlie  message  aloud :  it  absolutely  rejected  the  propositions,  and 
requested  to  treat  in  person,  without  being  pledged  to  accept 
anything  beforehand.  The  commissioners  withdrew,  held  a 
short  conference  with  Hammond,  and  returned  .to  Westmin- 
ster, and  a  few  hours  ailer  their  departure,  while  the  king  was 
discussing  witli  Asliburnliam  and  Berkley  the  means  of  es- 
cape prepared  for  the  following  night,  the  gates  of  the  castlo 
were  closed,  entrance  forbidden  to  all  strangers,  the  guards 
everywliero  doubled,  and  almost  all  the  king  s  servants,  Ash- 
burnhiim  and  Berkley  tlie  first,  received  orders  to  quit  the 
island  f<:)rthwith.-|" 

Full  of  anger  and  painful  uneasiness,  Charles  sent  for 
llanunond  :  "  Why,"  said  he,  "do  you  use  me  thus?  Where 
are  your  orders  for  it  ?  Was  it  the  spirit  that  moved  you  to 
it  ?  "  Hammond,  who  had  no  formal  orders,  was  silent,  and 
hesitated  ;  at  last,  he  sjwke  of  the  answer  his  majesty  had  just 
made  to  the  proposals  of  parliament.  "  Did  you  not  engage 
your  honor,"  said  the  king,  "  you  would  take  no  advantage 
against  me  in  any  case?'*  Hammond:  "I  said  nothing." 
The  king:  "You  are  an  equivocating  gentleman.  Will  you 
allow  me  any  chaplain  ?  You  pretend  for  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  shall  1  liave  none  ?  "     Hammond :  "  I  cannot  allow 

•  Clarendon,  iii.,  lOl  ;  Burnet,  Memoirs  of  the  Huniltons,  325— 
33-1 

fBerkley,  92;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  828—830;  Bowring,  W— »4 ;  Cla- 
rendon, iii.,  134. 
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you  any  chaplain."  The  king:  "You  use  me  neither  like 
a  gentleman  nor  a  Christian."  Hammond :  "  I  will  speak  with 
you  when  you  are  in  a  better  temper."  The  king:  *•  I  have 
slept  well  to-night."  Hammond :  **  I  have  used  you  very 
civilly."  The  king:  "Why  do  you  not  so  now  then?" 
Hammond  :  "  Sir,  you  are  too  high."  The  king :  "My  shc^e- 
maker's  fault,  then ;  and  yet  my  shoes  are  of  the  same  la^t. " 
This  he  repeated  several  times  as  he  walked  the  room,  then 
turning  towards  Hammond,  he  said :  '^  Shall  I  have  liberty  ti 
go  about  to  take  the  air  ?  "  Hammond  :  "  No,  I  cannot  gran: 
it."  The  king :  "  You  cannot  grant  it !  Is  this  the  faith  you 
owe  me  ?  Is  this  your  alle^ance  ?  Answer."  Hammond 
hastily  left  the  room,  agitated  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  but 
he  in  no  respect  altered  his  late  arrangements.* 

Meantime,  the  parliamentary  commissioners  arrived  at  West- 
minster :  they  had  no  sooner  given  an  account  of  their  journey 
and  its  results,  than  a  member  till  then  unnoticed  in  the  hous**, 
sir  Thomas  Wroth,  rose  (Jan.  3,  1648)  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,''  saii 
he,  "  Bedlam  was  appointed  for  madmen,  and  Tophet  t  ia 
kings ;  but  our  kings  of  late  have  carried  themselves  a*  it* 
they  were  fit  for  no  place  but  Bedlam  ;  I  propose  we  lay  the 
king  by,  and  settle  the  kingdom  without  him.  I  care  not  what 
form  of  government  you  set  up,  so  it  be  not  by  kings  or  devils/' 

•  Clarendon,  State  Papers,  ii.,  Appendix,  4  i ;  Rush  worth,  ii..  4,  '>>?, 
960;  Whitelocke,  2St). 

t  That  is  to  say,  "  Hell."  Topheth  is  a  Hebre\%-  word,  which  in  ill 
general  acceptation,  means  an  abominable  thing,  a  thing  worthy  of  ex- 
ecration (the  radical  word  signifies  "  to  split  with  disgust"),  and  a<  a 
propcT  name,  it  designates  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom.  •*  :h« 
valley  of  the  sons  of  lamentation,  where  sacrifices  had  long  been  oflferni 
to  Moloch,  and  where  the  statues  of  the  false  gods  were  thrown  when 
their  altars  were  demolished  on  the  heights  of  Jenisalem,  and  which 
afterwards  became  a  sort  of  receptacle  for  all  the  filth  and  impuntiwof 
the  town,  and  where  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  burnt.  Ii 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  prophet  Isaiah,  menacing  with  utter  ruin  Senna- 
cherib and  his  army,  says  (chap,  xxx.,  33),  "  For  Tophet  it  ordained 
of  old ;  yea,  for  the  kinf(  it  is  prepared^'*  SfC.  Yet  some  ancient 
divines,  among  others  St.  Jerome  and  the  Chaldean  paraplirast.  simpW 
understood  by  To/yAff A,  **  Hell,  **  Gehenna;"  and  after  them.  Calvin in-l 
the  theologians  of  the  Reformation,  have  given  no  other  acceptation  to 
this  word.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  employed  in  the  Endish  ver?:*^3 
of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  used  by  Milton  (Par.  Lost,  book  i..  lines  jW. 
493-495) ;  and  the  writers  of  his  time  ;  and  sir  Thomas  Wroth  allwiftl 
to  this  passage  in  Isaiah,  which  was  at  that  time,  as  well  as  all  other 
Scripture  texts,  present  to  the  memory  of  most  of  his  auditors. 
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Ireton  immediately  supported  the  motion.  "  The  king,"  he 
said,  '<  has  denied  safety  and  protection  to  his  people  by  deny- 
ing the  four  bills ;  subjection  to  him  is  only  in  exchange  of 
his  protection  to  his  people  ;  this  bein^  denied  by  him,  we  may 
as  well  deny  any  more  subjection  to  nim,  and  settle  the  king- 
dom without  him."  Astounded  at  so  rough  an  attack,  irritated 
themselves  by  the  king's  refusal,  the  presbyterians  appeared 
for  awhile  perplexed  and  timid ;  several  members,  however, 
spoke  against  the  proposition :  "  To  adopt  it,"  said  Maynard, 
*'  is,  as  far  as  in  us  lays,  to  dissolve  the  parliament ;  when 
kings  have  refused  to  receive  our  petitions,  or  admit  our  ad- 
dresses,  this  has  always  been  held  the  highest  breach  of  our 
privileges,  because  it  tended  to  our  dissolution  without  dis- 
solving us ;  and  if  we  now,  on  our  parts,  determine  we  will 
receive  no  more  messages  from  him,  nor  make  any  more  ad- 
dresses to  him,  we  declare  we  are  no  longer  a  parliament." 
The  discussion  was  prolonged  and  grew  warm ;  the  presby- 
terians regained  confidence  ;  the  house,  at  first  indifferently 
disposed  towards  them,  seemed  wavering ;  Cromwell  rose : 
"  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  "  the  king  is  a  man  of  great  sense, 
of  great  talents,  but  so  full  of  dissimulation,  so  false,  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  trusting  him.  While  he  is  protesting  his 
love  for  peace,  he  is  treating  underhand  with  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, to  plunge  the  nation  into  another  war.  It  is  now 
expected  the  parliament  should  govern  and  defend  the  kingdom 
by  their  own  power  and  resolution,  and  not  teach  the  people 
any  longer  to  ex|:)ect  safety  and  government  from  an  obstinate 
man,  whose  heart  Grod  hath  hardened ;  the  men  who,  at  the 
expense  of  their  blood,  defended  you  from  so  many  perils,  will 
again  defend  you,  with  the  same  courage  and  fidelity,  against 
all  opposition.  Teach  them  not,  by  neglecting  your  own  and 
the  kingdom's  safety,  in  which  their  own  is  involved,  to  think 
themselves  betrayed,  and  left  hereafter  to  the  rage  and  malice 
of  an  irreconcilable  enemy  whom  they  have  subdued  for  your 
sake,  lest  despair  teach  them  to  seek  their  safety  by  some  other 
means  than  adhering  to  you,  who  will  not  stick  to  yourselves. 
And  how  destructive  such  a  resolution  in  them  will  be  to  you 
all,  I  tremble  to  think,  and  leave  you  to  .judge ;"  and  he  sat 
down  witli  his  hand  on  his  sword  hilt.  No  one  spoke  after 
him  ;  the  motion,  immediately  adopted  (by  141  to  92),  was 
sent  the  next  day  to  the  upper  house  (Jan.  4).    At  fint  the 
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lords  appeared  to  hesitate ;  the  debate  was  twice  adjourned 

ifrom  Jan.  4  to  8  ;  then  from  8  to  11)  :  two  declarations  came 
h)m  the  army  ;*  one  addressed  to  the  commons,  full  of  c-m- 
gratulations,  and  threats  against  their  enemies  :  the  other  t  > 
the  lords,  mild,  conciliatory,  contradicting  the  reports  sprcini 
abroad  as  to  danger  threatening  the  peerage,  and  promising  * 
support  it  in  all  its  rights.  The  cowardly  portion  of  the  hoi>. 
could  as  they  pleased  appear  alarmed  or  reassured  ;  the  >ii-- 
cussion  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  when  the  motion  was  ya'. 
(Jan.  Jo),  lonls  Warwick  and  Manchester  alone  opposed  it.f 
On  the  other  hand,  energetic  and  formidable  prote-st-s  wer* 
sent  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  "  Now  at  last." 
cried  the  cavaliers,  *<  are  fulfilled  those  accusations  and  prr- 
dictions  so  often  treated  as  chimeras  or  calumnies ;"  and  >  n 
all  sides,  crowds  of  voices  hitherto  wavering,  joined  thetn  in 
denouncing  tins  execrable  treason.  Before  there  was  time :'  r 
the  king  to  answer  the  declarations  of  parliament,  severe! 
answers  appeared,  emanating  from  the  spontaneous  zeal  nf  yri- 
vate  citizens.^  Never  had  so  many  reports  of  royalist  pkt*. 
never  had  so  many  and  such  violent  pamphlets  besieged  Wv*- 
minster.^  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  itself,  captain  Burley.  a  halt- 
pay  nuval  officer,  hod  the  drum  beat  through  the  stret't<  -t 
Ncw|X)rt,  and,  collecting  a  Ixxly  of  laborers,  chililn^n.  a!.: 
women,  put  himself  at  their  head  to  go  and  release  the  kini' 
from  prison.  The  attempt  was  immediately  frustrated,  aii! 
Burley  hanged  as  guilty  of  having  made  war  against  the  kin:' 
in  his  parliament. II  Similar  feelings  and  desires  agitated  tho.^ 
counties  which,  just  liefore,  had  been  opposed  to  the  r:iy::! 
caus(» ;  even  at  the  very  doors  of  parliament,  some  of  Es^\  - 
disbanded  soldiers  tumultuously  assembled,  crying:  *' trd 
save  the  king !"  stopping  the  coaches  and  making  those  wit.^jin 
join  them  in  drinking  hishealth.lT  The  republicans  were  :r.- 
censed  at  finding  themselves  thus  disturbed  in  their  victon" 

*  .Tanuary  llth;  they  arr  dated  the  9th. 

t  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  Sin-.s37;  ('lomeiit  Walker,  History  ot*  Indejir- 
doiu-y  (I'.il'^),  7*2;  C'lariMulon,  iii.,  112. 

X  (.'hircndon,  iii.,  II  I. 

§  Kiishwurth,  1,  iiJ'A  !»71,  H'h.i-^;  two  pain]ih1et.<*,  more  particular!;', 
rntillcd  "  The  Parliaiiient's  Ten  Conimandinonts/*  and  **  Tho  >V* 
Trstanient  of  our  Lord.4  and  Saviors  the  House  of  ConunoDS  eittiii^  ^ 
Westuinster/*  cau.sed  ^rcat  excitement. 

II  Clarendon,  iii.,  137.  IT  Pmrl.  Hist,  iii.,  504. 
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in  vain  they  obtained  addresses  of  congratulation*  from  a  few 
counties ;  in  vain  the  commons  proclaimed  their  design  of  re- 
forming the  law,  and  of  rendering  the  attainment  of  justice 
less  expensive ;  in  vain  did  they  even  suspend  their  own  privi- 
leges  in  reference  to  prosecutions  and  debts  (Jan.  4).f  These 
important  ameliorations  were  only  desired  and  appreciated  by 
the  party  itself,  or  a  few  superior  minds ;  some  of  them  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  others  were  not  understood  by 
their  ignorance ;  with  all,  the  interested  motive  which  seemed 
to  dictate  them  destroyed  their  effect.  This  want  of  popularity 
must  be  made  up  for  by  tyranny.  The  proceedings  already 
commenced  against  such  members  of  parliament  and  city  ma- 
gistrates as  were  considered  authors  or  fomenters  of  presbyte- 
rian  or  royalist  riots,  were  urged  forward  ;j:  whoever  had 
borne  arms  against  parliament  received  orders  to  leave  Lon- 
don, and  were  forbidden  to  reside  within  twenty  miles  of  its 
walls  (Dec.  17,  1647)  ;§  a  general  revision  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom  was  directed,  with  the  view 
of  getting  rid  of  all  whose  principles  should  be  suspected  ;||  it 
was  enacted  that  no  delinquent,  no  person  who  had  taken  any 
part  or  was  accused  of  having  taken  a  part  in  any  plot  against 
the  parliament,  might  be  elected  a  lord  mayor,  alderman,  or 
member  of  the  common  council  of  the  city,  or  even  vote  at  the 
election  of  these  magistrates  (Dec.  17)  ;T  the  same  disquali- 
fication  was  shortly  aflcr  applied  to  the  functions  of  jurymen 
and  to  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.**  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  suppress  the  licentiousness  of  the  press 
received  orders  to  fiit  every  day,  and  a  sum  was  put  at  their 
disposal  (Jan.  6,  1648),-|"|-  to  reward  those  who  should  discover 
and  seize  tlic  presses  of  the  malignants.  Finally,  the  army 
once  more  marched  through  London  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  war,  and  three  thousand  men  wore  detached  from  it  and 
quartered,  half  at  Whitehall  half  at  the  Tower.^ 

The  fanatics,  the  men  of  stem,  narrow  mind,  the  populace 

•  Rush  worth,  ii.,  4,  973. 
t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  83U ;  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  9S5. 
I  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  922  ;  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  838—842. 
§  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  933.  ||  lb.,  020.  V  lb.,  034. 

*•  lb.,  12.32.  ft  lb.,  957. 

It  Journali  of  the  House  of  Commons,  January  27, 1648;  WiUMTt 
72,  79. 
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of  the  party,  congratulated  themselves  on  these  measures  as 
signal  proofs  of  their  strength,  and  redoubled  their  ardor. 
Cromwell  alone,  though  co-operating  in,  felt  unea«y  about 
them,  not  from  any  scruple,  nor  that  he  hesitated  at  anythin^r 
tending  to  success;  but,  despite  his  resolutions  against  the 
king,  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  republicans  and  enthu- 
siasts appeared  to  him  insane.  Throughout  the  country-  ho 
saw  the  principal  freeholders,  the  rich  citizens,  almost  even- 
person  of  any  note,  retiring  from  public  afTairs,  forsaking  the 
committees  of  management  and  local  magistracies,  and  pou  er 
passing  into  the  hands  of  people  of  an  inferior  condition,  eager 
to  seize  it,  capable  of  exercising  it  with  vigor,  but  ilKtitted  to 
retain  it.  He  could  not  believe  that  England  would  long  cx)n. 
sent  to  be  thus  governed,  or  that  anything  at  all  permanent 
could  be  founded  on  the  legal  oppression  of  so  many  and  such 
considerable  citizens,  nor  that  the  discord  and  anarchy  daily 
increasing  in  parliament  and  under  its  sway,  could  end  other, 
wise  than  in  the  destruction  of  the  conquerors.  His  indefati- 
gable  imagination  was  set  to  work  to  find  out  some  means  of 
puttmg  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  or  at  least  to  discover  in 
this  dark  chaos  his  own  quickest  and  safest  road  to  greatness. 
He  assembled,  one  day  at  dinner  at  his  house,  the  principal 
independents  and  presbyterians,  clerical  and  lay,  and  earnestly 
expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  conciliation,  or  at  least  of  sus- 
pending their  quarrels,  in  order  to  face  together  the  new  dan- 
gers it  was  easy  to  see  were  impending.  But  the  humor  of 
the  presbyterians  was  too  unbending,  and  their  theological  pre- 
tensions  too  exclusive  to  admit  of  such  combinations.  The 
conference  was  without  result.  Cromwell  got  up  another  of 
some  political  leaders,  most  of  them  general  officers  like  him- 
self, and  the  republicans.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  that  they 
should  in  concert  investigate  what  government  best  suitisl 
England,  as  it  was  now  their  part  to  regulate  it ;  but,  in  reality, 
he  aimed  at  discovering  which  among  them  was  likely  to  hold 
out,  and  what  he  had  to  expect  or  fear  from  them.  Ludlow. 
Vane,  Hutchinson,  Sidney,  and  Haslerig,  loudly  declared  their 
feelings,  rojectin«/  all  idea  of  a  monarchy  as  condenine<i  by 
tlic  B.ble,  by  roasi>n,  and  by  experience.  The  generals  were 
more  r('s<*rv'od ;  according  to  them,  a  republic  was  desirable, 
but  its  success  doubtful ;  it  was  better  to  coino  to  no  sudden 
determination,  but  to  watch  the  progress  of  things,  the  neces- 
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sities  of  the  times,  and  obey  from  day  to  day  the  directions  of 
Providence.  The  republicans  insisted  upon  an  unequivocal 
declaration.  The  discussion  erew  warm;  Ludlow,  among 
others,  pressed  Cromwell  hard  to  declare  himself,  for  they 
were  resolved,  he  said,  to  know  who  were  their  friends. 
Cromwell  evaded  the  point  for  awhile,  till,  at  last,  urged  nK)re 
and  more,  he  suddenly  rose,  and,  with  a  forced  jest,  hastily 
quitted  the  room,  flinging  as  he  went  out  a  cushion  at  Ludlow's 
head,  who  sent  another  ailer  him,  <*  which,"  says  Ludlow, 
'*  made  him  hasten  down  stairs  faster  than  he  desired."* 

Meantime,  the  danger  drew  nigh ;  the  number  and  boldness 
of  the  malcontents  increased  every  day  :  not  only  in  the  west 
and  north,  but  around  London,  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent,  at  the  table  of  some  rich  gentleman,  at  the  assizes, 
at  the  markets,  in  every  place  where  the  cavaliers  could  con- 
cert or  mix  with  the  people,  royalist  petitions,  plans,  and 
insurrections,  were  got  up  and  openly  announced.  At  Can- 
terbury, on  Christmas  day,  as  the  mayor  was  endeavoring  to 
enforce  the  ordinance  which  suppressed  that  festival,  a  violent 
tumult  arose,  amid  the  cry  :  "  God,  king  Charles,  and  the 
county  of  Kent !"  The  city  arsenal  was  broken  open,  several 
houses  of  parliamentarians  attacked,  the  municipal  officers 
very  roughly  handled,  and,  but  for  the  prompt  arrival  of  some 
troops,  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  would  have  joined  the 
movement  and  carried  it  out.f  In  London,  one  Sunday  in 
church  time,  some  apprentices  were  playing  at  bowls  in  Moor- 
fields  (April  9,  1648)  ;  a  guard  of  militia  ordered  them  to  dis- 
perse, they  resisted,  and  beat  olT  the  militia ;  routed  in  their 
turn  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  they  spread  all  over  the  city, 
calling  to  their  aid  their  companions  and  the  Thames  water- 
men; numerous  bands  assembled  in  every  direction;  they 
met  in  the  night,  took  two  of  the  gates  of  the  city  by  surprise, 
stretched  chains  acro.ss  the  streets,  and  with  drums  beating 
and  shouts  of  "God  and  king  Charles,"  attacked  the  Mansion- 
house,  got  possession  of  a  cannon,  then  of  a  magazine  of  arms, 
and  nt  daybreak  seemed  masters  of  tlie  city.  A  council  of 
war  had  sat  all  night ;  they  hesitated  to  attack  the  rebels ; 
they  questioned  whether  the  two  regiments  quartered  in  Lon- 
don would  be  sufficient,  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  await 

*  Ludlow,  103.  t  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  M8. 


ats,     Pair&x  «od  CTnrr.ivf>ll  decided  for  an 
r attack:  it  wiu  &«  itn1S»dilL^  Wut ;  tn  two 

Willi  to  be  hcArd  in  the  bb.. ...  .ruL  tiic  r^oltu-  Aop 

trcwpet  reluraitig  lii  U»eir  *ju*rU?r&.*     liul  thiiugh  th«y  ' 

\Bedf  tlie  pouple  WL^r^  not  coaqunn**! }  wcry  dny  some  tfti 

I  p^ctcid  event  hop[)cned  to  augment  tJirir  imgcr  luul  raia^  il>eif 
tmirn^f^ ;  thp  prcabytoritin  rocmlrtrrv  and  d!y  olclcntMai,  wbrn 

'  Ifouju^Ut  by  lliQ  ooinnjon*  btiforo  Utt^  upper  tuMUe,  olitftiiatpjy 
refudeti  to  aoknowWge  its  juriwltctiont  to  koMd  at  the  b«r. 
pvrn  to  iftkeoff  their  hftt*  ftiid  Iwtni  to  tb»  rondiog  of 
<2)mrj^e9  ;  tuid  ev«ry  timn  tht^  y  appctir^jl  ai  WestnuiMtar,  tha 
timUitiidt>t  as  they  urniw!  fortlij  Lail***!  thitMi  with  traiwpoftt 
TublJc  meotinga  were  fijt  Lu^dou  ;  ttio  ooEiHidttoe  nf  ^ 

meni  of  oach  county  mqs  pr»pow»-'fwl  to  arrttm  ium]  i 

[  Drlflon  all  the  di^aSected — nny^  nil  tbr  jtiU9(pt:otvd  f  ApHI  \&) 

*  but  public  QXoitement  it^aiV  rnor^^  rnpiJ  prtignsw  ttuin  tyi 
at  Norwich,  Bury  Sl  I  Tli^tford,  StoWnmHret, 

multitude  of  oiIkt  pjac  ^iko  »Ughte«  p««taxt,  tito  , 

boat,  tSo  in)i«.bitaDts  flew  to  arni?ii  and  tlic  tPOOfwdid  ItuI  a] 
find  ft  mure  n>cnAcing  display  nn^wrr  tlio  purpoae  of 
it^  They  had  soon,  mort^ovrr,  titlitif  lJittm:it  to  dread 
*  riota,  mere  citiKtuj  tiioU*.  in  Ti^nibrTikcsthir^  Annfc 
W(il<!«,  cnptaiiu)  Poyer  ami  Towel  and  mnjor.|t<utnnU  L«n^* 
hom,  didtjngutAhe^  otfic^irs,  who  had  inodn  their  way  m  tlM 
parlUmdniary  vtrmy,  Hanaak  it  (towtortU  ih^  sod  of  Fftb.U 
rnisGd  tb«  royal  aUndardr  and  MUpporlitd  bv  Uw  cftvaU^rtoT 
the  ductric^t,  »nw  the  wliole  DOUDtry  b  a  few  cbm  id  iMr 
power.  At  about  the  same  timer  the  Scotlkh  Dftttiantciit  nMl 
(March  *J).  Hamilton  and  thf^  rgrfUii^tM,  moaiktid  by  an  olUoadi 
of  lb<T  moderate  presbytenuifi,  tiacl  preiraiti^  in  the  elecckM^ 

'  in  vain  had  Argyle  an'd  the  mort*  vlolrul  of  tUo  clergy 

.         J   jt)  thwart  thenn    as   vainly   had 


M 


on  lavishly  dii^tributod  tnoni^y  nnd  throftis  in  Bdiaburift; 
rd^umappct,  even  humhh^  in  itj*  lan^nagr  to  the  faaalie^  W 
in  raalJty  favorable  to  tlm  kin^,  i\w  parUtunctit   Hflrdl^ 

*  RuahworthJi.,  d,  lOfil ;  Whiteloeto,  1W0 ;  P«L  HUC^  *ii,  «m 
Commons  June*  l^th. 
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voted  ^May  3)  the  fonnation  of  a  committee  of  danger  invested 
with  the  executive  power,  and  the  levy  of  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  charged  to  defend,  against  the  republicans  and 
sectaries,  the  covenant  and  royalty.*  The  cavaliers  in  the 
north  of  England  only  av^aited  the  signal  to  break  out.  For 
more  than  a  month  past  their  principal  leaders,  Langdale, 
Glenham,  and  Musgrave,  had  been  living  in  Ekiinbureh,  some- 
times openly  and  sometimes  in  secret,  concerting  wiUi  Hamil. 
ton  their  plan  of  insurrection.  In  Ireland,  lord  Inchiquin,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  province  of  Munster,  and  hitherto  the  surest 
support  of  parliament  against  the  insurgents,  also  v^ent  over  to 
the  king's  standard. f  Finally,  when  all  this  news  came  to 
London,  the  presbyterians,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  city, 
raised  their  heads  :  and  to  cover  their  hopes,  made  a  loud  out- 
cry about  their  fears.  A  man  named  John  Everard,  came  and 
made  oath  to  the  common  council  (April  23)  that,  two  niffhts 
before,  being  in  bed  at  the  Garter  inn  at  Windsor,  he  had 
heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  several  officers,  among  others 
quarter-master-general  Grosvenor  and  colcHiel  Ewers,  promise 
each  other  that  the  moment  the  Scots  set  foot  in  the  kingdom 
the  army  should  enter  the  city,  disarm  all  the  citizens,  exact 
from  them  a  million  sterling  under  pain  of  pillage,  and  send, 
moreover,  at  the  city  expense,  all  the  well-disposed  they  could 
collect,  to  the  various  regiments.  According  to  Everard,  Ire- 
ton  was  acquainted  with  this  design.^:  Hereupon  a  petition 
was  forthwith  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  house  (April  27) ; 
in  it  the  common  council  required  that  the  city  should  asain 
be  put  in  possession  of  its  chains,  which  had  been  taken  from 
it  after  the  late  riots,  that  the  army  should  remove  its  head- 
quarters to  a  greater  distance,  and  that  all  the  forces  in  London 
and  the  suburbs  should  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
Skippon.  These  demands  were  immediately  granted;  and 
the  next  day,  the  28th  of  April,  after  a  debate  of  which  no 
record  exists,  the  commons  voted:  1,  that  they  would  not 
change  the  fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons  ;  2,  that  the  proposals  made  to  the  king 

*  Baillie,  Letters,  ii.,  281;  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1040;  Laing,  iii.» 
394—4  CHJ. 
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at  Hampton  Court  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  measures 
it  was  essential  to  adopt  to  re-establish  public  peace  ;  3,  that 
notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  preceding  3d  of  January,  for. 
bidding  any  further  address  to  the  king,  every  member  should 
be  at  liberty  to  propose  what  he  should  think  requisite  for  the 
good  of  the  country.* 

For  three  weeks  Cromwell  had  foreseen  and  endeavored  to 
prevent  this  reverse  :  in  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  the  amiy 
and  of  the  party,  he  had  caused  an  ofier  to  be  made  to  the 
common  council  (April  18),  that  the  command  of  its  militia 
and  of  the  Tower  should  be  restored  to  the  city,  and  that  the 
accused  aldermen  should  be  set  at  liberty,  if  it  pledged  itself 
to  take  no  part  in  aid  of  the  Scots  in  their  approaching  inva. 
sion  ;  but  his  offers  had  been  rejected.f  Compelled  to  resign 
all  hopes  of  conciliation,  when  he  saw  the  presbyterians  re- 
gaining  courage  in  the  city  and  credit  in  the  parliament  he 
was  filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  risk  a  decisive  blow. 
He  went  to  head-quarters,  assembled  the  council  of  officers, 
and  proposed  that  the  army  should  march  upon  Liondon,  expel 
all  their  adversaries  from  parliament,  and  in  a  word,  take  full 
possession  of  power  in  the  name  of  the  well  affected  and  of 
the  public  safety.  In  the  first  instance,  the  council  was  about 
to  adopt  the  proposal,  but  so  violent  an  attack  on  the  rights 
of  a  parliament,  long  the  idol  and  master  of  the  country,  still 
alarmed  the  boldest ;  they  hesitated.  Fairfax,  who  began  to 
be  uneasy  at  what  he  was  doing,  took  advantage  of  this,  and 
resisted  the  entreaties  of  the  lieutenant-general,  who  wished 
to  give  orders  for  the  movement  at  once ;  the  project  was 
abandoned.^  Discomfited  by  this  second  failure,  suspected  by 
some  for  his  endeavors  at  accommodation,  by  others  for  the 
violence  of  his  designs,  Cromwell,  unable  to  endure  such  in- 
action, such  embarrassment,  resolved  at  once  to  leave  London, 
to  march  and  fight  the  insurgents  in  the  west,  and  regain  bj 
war  the  ascendency  he  felt  he  was  losing.  He  easily  ob- 
tained  this  mission  from  the  parliament.  While  the  troo{» 
which-were  to  accompany  him  were  making  their  preparations 
for  departure,  he  one  day  complained  to  Ludlow  of  his  situa- 
tion, went  over  all  he  had  done  for  the  common  cause,  what 
perils,  what  enmity  he  had  braved,  and  exclaimed  against  the 

•  ParL  Hist.,  iii.,  SS2,  SS3.  f  Walker,  83.  J  Fairfai,  110 
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ingratitude  of  his  party.  Ludlow  listened  to  his  complaints, 
and  reminded  him,  in  his  turn,  of  the  grounds  he  had  given 
for  distrust,  pressed  him  to  renounce  intrigue  and  ambition, 
and  upon  this  condition  promised  him  the  cordial  support  of 
the  republicans,  and  was  delighted  with  the  docile  attention 
^his  exhortations  had  obtained.*  A  few  days  after,  at  the  head 
of  five  regiments,  Cromwell  took  his  departure  for  Wales,  and 
almost  at  the  gates  of  London,  at  a  meeting  <previously  ar- 
ranged, some  presbytcrian  ministers  had  a  conference  with 
him,  from  which  they  retired  equally  satisfied. f 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  war  he  went  to  seek  broke 
out  on  all  sides  round  parliament :  the  cavaliers  had,  indeed, 
agreed  among  themselves  to  attempt  nothing  till  the  Scots  had 
entered  the  country ;  but  every  day,  in  one  place  or  other,  the 
popular  impulse,  a  favorable  opportunity,  some  unexpected 
and  apparently  imperative  circumstance,  precipitated  the  in- 
surrection. Some  inhabitants  of  Essex  had  petitioned  that 
negotiations  should  be  re-opened  with  the  king,  and  the  army 
disbanded,  after  the  payment  of  arrears  (May  4).  J  Following 
their  example,  seven  or  eight  hundred  gentlemen,  freeholders, 
and  farmers  of  Surrey,  repaired  to  London  (May  13),  bearing 
a  similar  petition  ;  but  its  tone  was  far  more  haughty ;  it  re- 
quired that  the  king,  recalled  to  Whitehall,  should  be  replaced 
on  his  throne  with  the  splendor  of  his  ancestors ;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  Westminster,  as  they  were  passing  through 
the  ante-rooms,  some  of  them,  addressing  the  soldiers,  said  : 
"  Why  stand  you  there  to  guard  a  company  of  rogues  ?" 
The  soldiers  warmly  resented  this  aftront ;  a  quarrel  rose, 
the  soldiers  were  disarmed  and  one  of  them  killed.  A  rein- 
forcement of  troops  arrived  ;  and  the  petitioners,  charged  in 
their  turn,  pursued  from  passage  to  passage,  from  hall  to  hall, 
from  street  to  street,  did  not,  however,  fly  till  after  a  vigorous 
resistance,  leaving  dve  or  six  of  their  number  dead  at  the 
doors  of  parliament. §  On  hearing  this,  the  royalists  of  Kent, 
who  were  also  preparing  a  petition,  formed  themselves  into 
divisions  of  foot  and  horse,  chose  officers,  appointed  places  of 
rendezvous,  made  Groring,  earl  of  Norwich,  their  general, 
took  possession  of  Sandwich,  Dover,  and  several  forts,  and 

*  Ludlow,  105.        t  Hutchinson,  288.       t  Rushworth,  ii.»  4»  1101. 
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oimnbleiJ  kl  Hocheflt^r  (May  5£0)>  1o  tW  nitmbtir  of  laoit 
tfum  «eveii  thoii8ftniit  mutually  cDgtf^  to  uttxch  log«tbcr  AttI 
jjt  arms  to  fn^Mom  U>rir  petition  1o  (isirlinmcm,*  jEa  docm  m 
the  hnnner  of  revolt  wait  r:^t^  u|)(m  thv  pretext,  UWib 
opimly  mifurlwl  it,  wiihuui  Uvkin}^  iLc?  irottWc  nf  tlrmwiDg 
iii  ilui  form  of  petitiOEi  or  otberwiaOj  tliolr  f^ri^vaui^cni  <ukI 
wishes.  Sir  CltftHes  Lnco^  \n  Utssif^s^  lent  Capel  in  Bi*ni 
shire,  sir  Gilbert  By  run  in  thn  rtrigjiborhixd  of  NottlD^I 
openly  raUed  troop*  for  tb<^  kijig's  uerviot**  Purtiajnoni  bainf 
tiftt,  in  the  worth,  m  order  to  o|>eii  llio  way  for  ihc  ScoU  tiiiD 

ijH^  kbg^lom,  Langiiale  and  Musi*ravo  had  ^rpris**!,  uvJ  now 
occiipted,  the  tme  Berwick,  thr  (vrhrr  CarlWi^.f    Sotnw  dfytnp- 
101115  of  excitement  nlrso  a[>pe(u:£jd  iti  the  flr^t  itt&tiniwd 
Dowfis  ;  Haiusborouj^h,  wLo  Wax  viutt^a^minil,  *el   off 
dlntcly  to  roprova  Jt;  but  the   sailoi^  i^foded   to  rt<wi^ 
{Mny  2T),  put  tiU  ihetr  ofliccrH  in  n  boftt,  w»t  them  (Wi 

*  U(*cttirerl  hr  the  king^,  timl  without  any  lesiJer  ubov«  ll>r  i|«i 
gr«?e  of  tcmtftwaio,  siuIlhI  for  Flcjllum],  wbeni?  ihi?  duke  rf 
York»  who  had  Jatcly  ^succeeded  In  malUiif:  hb  i^tonpcr  ft^m 
St.  James's,  aBd  eorwi  after  the  prrnct*  oK  \Vo1««  hlntvclf,  toA 
the  romninnd  of  tiic^m*^  Kt'citi  in  liOiutott,  mm  w«rf«  pcv 
vuteJy  tnliifltwl,  myalitrt  oatLut  airculatwJj  ajftJ  cirmo<l  U 
parsed  through  the  city  to  join  iltti  iasur^eiWH -A  iho  hoi 
of  the  carl  Hoilni)d  and  or  the  youo^'  duko  of  Buckjctt] 
wtiTc  at  all  boiim  Ftlfod  with  inalonntfTntJ^T  ^Jkv  caruA  to 
on  what  dayt  at  what  pla<!i?,  they  w<jrtT  to  utMvmble  in 
Jn  every  dir^tstfon,  (i)  short,  iht?  iiifturrteclioti,  liki» 
quenchtible  confln^ration,  raped  and  extended,  tjiiU  mon 
jiiore  cloHtfly  p^rusixing  upon  Wostminmer  ;  nj)  th?  ^?rr.rt» 
CO  rnmitteo  o  f  De  r  by  lio  u?*,  w  he  ru  tho  i  nd**  f ir  1 1  .  ^ Wf*l 

all   the  8kill  of  Vaije  imd  St*  John,  in  findir^  itbitniA 

and  imravellin^  pIot8,11  did  not  prevent  the  ury  at'  "God  mJ 
king  Charles  !'^  from  tiounding  constantly  in  tho  ear  of  ]NiHi>> 
ment, 

Tim  proBbyteriaxis  theniiwlvcM  took  alarm  j  the  Sooli^  tWir 


i 


•  nuihvrorth^  ii.tJ,  naa  f  Butfhwortiuit.,4, 1009, 

t  CliTotttlon,  Jtr.,  2t:f4  ;  PitrL  Hitft»  iiJ.,  aDO,  Wd.  OOQ  ;  <M«ia J! 
of  th*^  Com  moil  wealthy  ii.,  53J — .'^Dl,  rV.^^I— 55$. 
6  RiwIi^voHh,  ij.,  4,  1117,  ii7'i ;  Patl,  HJjiLt  ul 
(I  WhLtolocke,3n  :  Clarendon,  iii,,  35J. 
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firmest  support,  did  not  arrive  ;  ihey  found  themselves  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers,  the  sole  mas- 
ters of  this  new  movement,  and  who  having  no  better  liking 
for  presbyteriail  doctrines  and  intentions  than  for  any  others, 
indiscriminately  denounced  the  whole  parliament,  demanded 
the  laws  and  the  king  of  old  England,  insultingly  defied  tlie 
austere  rigors  of  the  new  form  of  worship,  openly  practised 
forbidden  games,  celebrated  suppressed  festivals,  and  raised 
once  more  the  maypole^.*  Hammond  sent  word  that  the  king 
had  been  on  the  point  of  effecting  his  escape  (May  81)  ;t  and 
the  most  moderate  shuddered  with  fear  at  the  thought  of  his 
appearing  all  at  once  at  the  gates  of  London  at  the  head  of 
these  thousands  of  insurgents :  party  hatreds,  the  desire  for 
peace,  alarm  for  the  future,  all  cave  way  \)efbre  this  great 
danger.  To  deprive  the  rebellion  of  its  most  specioUs  pretexts, 
negotiations  with  the  king  were  again  voted  (May  8  and  24)  ;± 
the  aldermen  of  the  city  were  fully  acquitted  (May  23)  ;§ 
Skippon  took  the  command  of  the  militia,  colonel  West  that 
of  the  Tower,  from  which  he  had  been  removed  by  Fairfax 
(May  18)  ;||  and  an  ordinance  against  heresy  and  swearing, 
which  authorized  even  the  infliction  of  death  in  certain  cases, 
attested  the  return  of  presbyterian  ascendency  ;ir  but,  at  the 
same  time,  all  idea  of  concession  or  forbearance  towards  the 
cavaliers  was  sternly  rejected  ;  a  fresh  order  was  issued, 
banishing  from  London,  under  still  more  severe  penalties  than 
before  (May  23),**  all  papists  and  malignants;  the  property 
of  delinquents  was  appropriated  to  paying  the  debts  due  to  the 
friends  of  the  good  cause  (May  ll);tt  the  sale  of  church 
lands  was  hastened  ;:f:f  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  garri- 

•  Whitelockc,  305. 

f  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  699—909,  921—028;  Clarendon,  iii.,  353. 
t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  S85— S92.  §  lb.,  891. 

II  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  11  IS.  f  Journals,  Lords. 

••  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1124.  ft  lb.,  1110. 

Xt  Harris,  Life  of  Cromwell,  306.— In  the  coarse  of  the  years  1647, 
1648,  1649,  1650,  and  1651,  there  was  sold  property  belonging— 
To  the  sec  of  York,  to  the  amount  of        jW5,786     7     1| 

—  the  see  of  Durham        .        .        .  68,121  15    9 

—  the  see  of  Carlisle         .         .        .  6,449  11    2 

—  the  see  of  Chester  1,129  18    4 

Total    .     .     £141,487  13    4| 
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son  of  Carisbrook  (towards  the  end  of  May)  ;*  the  common 
council,  after  having  received  communications  whicii  were  m 
it,  it  said,  **  as  a  beam  of  light  piercing  through  dark  clouas." 
solemnly  protested  that  it  was  resolved  to  live  and  die  « iih  :ik 
parliament  (May  20). f  Finally,  Fairfax  receivetl  orders  in.- 
mediately  to  open  a  campaign  against  the  bands  who  inrL->t'.-! 
the  neighborhood  of  London  ;  Lambert  to  march  to  the  iionL 
to  repress,  at  all  evenb«,  the  insurrection  that  Langdale  an: 
Musgrave  had  raised  while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Scj:?: 
and  by  a  violence  till  then  unheard  of,  doubtless  to  prove  thi; 
sincerity  of  their  rigorous  proceedings,  the  comnious  v,.:-: 
that  the  king's  presence  no  longer  affording  an  excuse  lur  tJje 
rebels,  no  (juarter  should  be  given  them  (May  11)4 

Three  days  after  his  departure  from  London  (June  li. 
Fairfax  had  come  up  to  and  beaten,  at  Maidstone,  the  print :- 
pal  kxly  of  the  insurgents  ;  in  vain  had  they  sought  to  av.-.l 
so  sudden  un  encounter;  in  vain,  when  obliged  to  lish:.  hai 
they  maintained,  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  a  long  and  blw;  i 
conflict.  Still  animated  by  the  most  ardent  fanaticism,  inurvi 
to  war,  detesting  the  cavaliers,  and  despising  their  now  :•:. 
cruits,  Fairfax's  soldiers  passionately  presserl  fljr^ard  a  w^: 
the  dangers  of  which  seemed  almost  an  insult.  They  tr^- 
versed  by  forced  marches  the  county  of  Kent,  daily  disj>ers:ij 
some  gathering  or  retaking  son»e  place,  rough  in  tiieir  lieni-.-.- 
nor  towards  tlie  country,  but  exact  in  their  discipline.  Ml 
allowing  the  royalists  neither  refuge  nor  repose.  Goring. 
nevertheless,  succeeded  in  again  assembling  three  or  lu: 
thousand  men,  and  appeared  at  their  head  on  Blackhcath  (Jl^.'j/ 
3),  almost  at  the  gates  of  Loudon,  incited  by  the  hoj»o  that  a:; 
insurrection  would  break  out  at  his  approach,  or  that  at  leaf* 
he  should  receive  some  secret  assistance.  He  even  wroio  ■ 
the  common  council,  retjuesting  leave  to  pass  through  the  c::y 
in  order  to  proceed  quietly  with  his  men  into  Essex.  But  rh-* 
council,  so  far  from  sending  him  an  answer,  forwarded,  wi:!.- 
out  opening  it,  his  letter  to  the  commons,  prepared,  it  «i.'. 
word,  to  regulate  its  conduct  in  all  things  according  to  :h?'ir 
wishes.  II      LT|>on  hearing  this  the  cavaliers  grew  dispirited,  a:: - 

♦Rush worth,  ii.,  4,  W'M). 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  sHO.  |  Journals,  Corainoiai 

&  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1137;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  90-2;  Ludlow,  101 
II  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1130 ;  Whitelocke,  309 ;  Ludlow,  ut  tup. 
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disorder  spread  among  them ;  they  deserted  in  troops,  and 
Croring  had  great  difficulty  in  collecting  a  sufficient  number 
of  boats  for  them  to  cross  the  Thames  at  Greenwich  with 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  who  followed  him  into  Essex. 
There  he  found  the  insurrection,  under  the  direction  of  sir 
Charles  Lucas,  still  powerful  and  confident.  Liord  Capel 
joined  them  with  a  troop  of  cavaliers  from  Hertfordshire ; 
they  marched  together  for  Colchester  (June  12),  with  some- 
what raised  spirits,  intending  to  rest  there  for  a  day  or  two 
and  then  overrun  together  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  raise  the  roy- 
alists as  they  went,  and  march  upon  London  through  Cam- 
bridge at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  But  &ey  had 
scarcely  entered  the  town,  when  Fairfax  appeared  under  the 
walls  and  closely  invested  it  (June  13).  A  fortnight's  cam- 
paign had  thus  sufficed  to  enclose  in  one  town,  almost  without 
means  of  defence,  the  wreck  of  the  insurrection  which  had  so 
lately  surrounded  London  on  all  sides.  The  insurgents  en- 
deavored to  rally  at  several  points,  in  the  counties  of  Rutland, 
Northampton,  Lincoln,  and  Sussex.*  In  the  city  itself, 
under  the  eyes  of  parliament,  lords  Holland,  Peterborough,  and 
Buckingham,  took  arms ;  and,  followed  by  about  a  thousand 
cavaliers,  marched  out  of  London  (July  5),  proclaiming  that 
they  had  no  design  of  sacrificing  public  liberty  to  the  king, 
and  only  desired  to  restore  to  him  his  legal  rights.  But  while 
they  were  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis,  sir  Mi- 
chael Livesey,  who  had  been  sent  from  head-quarters  against 
them,  suddenly  attacked  them  (July  7),  killed  several  of  their 
officers,  among  others  the  young  sir  Francis  Villiers,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  reinforced  next  day  by  colo- 
nel Scrope's  regiment,  pursued  them  without  respite  into 
Huntingdonshire,  where,  weary  of  this  constant  retreating, 
they  dispersed  in  all  directions,  leaving  lord  Holland  wound^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (July  lOJ.f  In  the  east  and  south, 
similar  attempts  had  no  better  result.  Letters  were  received 
from  Cromwell  (June  16),  promising  that  in  a  fortnight  Pem- 
broke Castle,  the  bulwark  of  the  insurgents  in  the  west,  would 
be  in  his  power. :f     In  the  North,  Lambert,  though  with  infe- 

•Rushworth,   ii.,   4,   1135,   1145,  1149,   1150,   1169;   Ludlow,  i., 

t  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1178,  USD,  1192,  1187;  Pari.  Hift,  ill,  98*- 
927  ;  Ludlow,  1 10  ;  Clarendon,  iii.,  266. 
I  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1159. 


rior  fCfTGes,  valiantly  m^iintnJrtoil  Utc  hnnor  and  AUtlluin^ 
p&rliamodt  against  Luii^<liilt'tt  en  valient- *     Finally, 
t^r,  not^v^ithisundmg  xhti  indoukili^ble  reststMiCQ  oftho 
alike  ujiinioved  by  ofihn  and  by  taincks,  wm»   aqwiflwl 
limine,  ancj  could  notn  hold  out  luog  ttgahuil  Fiurikx,  who 
iiotiiing  else  to  attend  to.f 

Frt^ed  from  flieir  firrt  aojEl0^,  «l»  of  not  fatbttt  a 
Iho  cnviiltcrs^  the  preabyl«riaii«  ogsln  btgttn  to  Ml 
alM>ut  thf^  ituJi>f>end4^ilid  and  tht*  afiny,  and  U>  ltwii)tai« 
TJ'it!  peliiJoti£i  in  favor  of  Jt>  fttilJ  numoroQis  ilKtagb  U 
pcrioii?,  worn  now  barter  rccotviMl^    The*  fimd»cnpdaa  of 
ek*ven  metnbcre  wiw  revokist!,  au'J  tUcy  wct>o  InviM  Id 
sumo  their  aoals  (June  ti)«^     Nf^w  propomb  10  Uie  kti^ 
rignmua  thitti  tho  former,  wrrn  talk<vj  of;  »  <Jk9p(«tUaa 
Hiliown  to  resuni*^  iw?gc>tiatic*nit  with  luni,  jf  bt  wriuJfl 
1,  to  repeal  all  Ilia  proclamation*}  aicaiu^  Utv  parliAflMnil 
to  give  up  to  it  tor  ten  ynarB  iho  difqxmal  of  tho  «e«  mad 
threes;  3^  to  trsttvblish  lhro»^ltnut  Ihc  kingdrjoi  the 
rian  church  for  lhr<jp  yt^ara  (Jutur  ti).(i     A  ft|ftx*ittl 
(June  3t^)V  wns  appointed  to  consider  the  U^  iTiucWaf 
in (3;  thfr  dceiref)  nhjrrl,  mirl  nt  whnt  ttcnc,  in  wh&t  plode 
In  wha*  fonu  it  would  he  j>n>pt*r  hi  treat*     Otic  mt^mbcT  e" 
inquired  whrllitT  it  Tvould  ncA  bo  doi»iraWe  for  tht»  Jciti^  ill 
difitely  to  return  to  Windsor;**  *ind  tipon  a  pcaitk^u  ta 
elU'ct  fn>m  th«  city  (Juno  27),  titc  lordi*  V(>tt*d  tbat  ibn 
ferenct^s  fAvoM  b^  lield  Ht  Lontlou.ft    I'^naJly,  on  the 
Jun*T,  tbr:  votr  iorhiddiuf?  Finy  fiirthrriMldnrts*  X*>  tHc  kmc 
r«iHcinded  ;||  and  throe  dpy^  d^rr^  u  imjlitm  w'tna.  nuMJeTn 
hoii90  of  coniinon»  tltut  unothi^r  treaty  sbnuld  bft  oOered  fe 
kin^  without  delay* 

But  tiie  indt^pt^ndpnt^  bod  alito  regained  oocinck^o^;  ^noA 
of  Ihe  sutwesii  of  Uit*Jr  Koldtcn^  tbey  riolctitiy  oppcwnl  tJa* 
inotion:  ^' No  time/'  Haid  Tbomaa  Scott^  ^^Can  b«p  wukvu^ 
for  8ncb  A  trfTntVt  or  for  o  prnce  with  *o  per0dUnu  ai^  ip^ 
pltitsablQ  a  prijice ;  ii  mil  alwav^  be  loo  »ood  or  loo  Ul&  Hp 
thftt  dra^TB  Ma  sword  upon  tho  iing  jnttst  throw  hu  gcafclb^ 


•  RiJahvi^orth>  II&W;  ClMPodoti,  (ii.,  THi. 

(  Ruiihwortht  ii,,  4»  li04  j  Whit*lf>rk*, /><Miiff». 

t  PmI.  IU«t,iii.,  912],  4  H>,,  »D7.  j]  fb,*  »t' 

U  P»ri  Uijt„iii„efli.  ^^ 
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into  the  fire ;  all  peace  with  him  would  prove  the  spoil  of  the 
godly."  The  presbyterians  did  not  undertake  to  defend  the 
king,  but  they  declaimed  against  the  pseudo-godly,  who  advo- 
cated war  because  war  was  conducive  to  their  private  for- 
tunes. "  The  people,"  they  said,  "  have  been  despoiled  by 
war,  and  will  no  longer  be  made  fuel  to  that  fire  wherein 
those  salamanders  live,  nor  any  longer  feed  those  horse-leech- 
es, the  army,  their  engaged  party  and  servants,  with  their  own 
blood  and  marrow."  It  was  then  asked  where  the  negotia- 
tions  were  to  be  opened:  the  presbyterians  contended  for 
London,  or  some  place  in  the  neighborhood,  the  independents 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  Charles  was  in  their  power. 
**  If  you  treat  with  this  enraged  king  in  London,"  said  Scott, 
"  who  can  secure  the  parliament  that  the  city  will  not  make 
their  peace  with  him  by  delivering  up  your  heads  to  him  for  a 
sacrifice,  as  the  men  of  Samaria  did  the  heads  of  the  seventy 
sons  of  Ahab  ?  "  It  was  further  said  by  colonel  Harvey, 
"  if  the  king  promised  to  reside  in  one  of  his  houses  not  nearer 
London  than  ten  miles,  what  security  would  his  word  be  that 
he  would  remain  there  till  the  treaty  was  concluded  ?  The 
king's  promise  hath  been  broken  over  and  over  again :  put 
no  trust  in  princes."  Several  members  spoke  in  support  of 
this  view,  and  among  others  Vane.  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes 
said  :  "  I  am  quite  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  the  house  not  only 
ought,  but  must  trust  the  king ;  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  know 
not  in  what  condition  you  are,  give  me  leave,  in  a  word,  to 
tell  you  it :  your  silver  is  clipped,  your  gold  shipped,  your 
ships  are  revolted,  yourselves  contemned  ;  your  Scots  friends 
enraged  against  you,  and  the  affection  of  the  city  and  king- 
dom quite  alienated  from  you.  Judge,  then,  whether  you  are 
not  in  a  low  condition,  and  also  if  it  be  not  high  time  to  en- 
deavor a  speedy  settlement  and  reconcilement  with  his  ma- 
jesty ?  "*  The  independents  vehemently  protested  against  this 
address ;  but  many  members,  strangers  to  faction,  and  in  the 
habit  of  supporting  either  party,  according  to  circumstances, 
silently  approved  of  what  sir  Symonds  had  said  ;  parliament 
resolved  that  it  was  necessary  to  treat ;  but  the  house,  contra- 
ry to  the  wish  of  the  lords,  persistedf  (by  eighty  to  seventy- 
two)  in  requiring  from  the  king  the  adoption,  in  the  first  in- 

•  Walker,  lOS— 110;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  922— 924. 
t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  924. 
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vU&tie,  of  th^  thrro  H\U,  nnd  Tif»tJiing  wnji  ttoitndiut  w(  fa3  1 

ftja8il>ility  of  !hdr  fAkmp  pliico  in  Lon^Jom  without  < 

tbo  king  4>r  parliiunrni/  whrn  n^Wfi  urrivirU  Uint   iho'^ 

Imti  (jiUrrud  thfi  ltiaje:^](jm  {July  fl),t  «^*1  '1"*'  Lurobfrit 

TotrtJ^iDg  1j«>1brt?  i]i4>uih      Noiw  iiiitftAmiin^  tho  iuthjfti«»  uf 

Argj-ie  and  tlic  riiriotin  prciwhing  t*f  n  prirt  of  ilw? 

HumJItrhn  had  i^t  Injt   nucotMol^d   iti   rui«nfr   licti] 

moijon  tto  army*     It  dU  not  corruHpond,  jt  -  ^'^"  v  to 

roAolu^on  of  porlitimf.^nt ;  iiwtDod  of  fony  ri  Li  tcoioiAf 

rttckcned  ^tirtf^en  thotiHruid  mi^ ;  tht^  ci/tjr.  lu   ^nne 

piomtMd  arn)8  imd  mitmuuiboti :  notic  btul  befrii 

the  prmoe  of  Wiil*.*;*  wa»  to  have  LTo^v    ■    v   -  vj  Scotia 

In  ken  th(»  nommand  ;  boMttI  rfTnminwi  i^  j  er<>D  J 

dale  and  MuHgmv**'s  f^uvnlivr*  hnrl  noi  j.itifmi  ihr-m, 

r^fusetJ  lo  lake  iUt*  covi^nanit  luid  HumtUon  cvjutd  xvnt  i 

«iuch  mbbtfUev<?ra  by  tlie  eido  of  hts 

himAelfwith  hisnwn  pftiiy  :  thfr}^  ar 

rratc  Ijrtdy,  will.  ".  ■ 

Alx^uy^  at  ml 

pw rations,  thi\\i;uJ  by  -^j  ui^. 

nor  hi»  TTgiinents  foil,  nor 

premaluro  Waking  out  uf  1 1 

land  ohllg^  him  xo  UiiAien  in 

iU-pmvided^  ftnd  pursued  by  ttw  ixiveotive«  of  a  muUil 

fHiiMiioA^  who  propbusied  thr  ruin  of  tm  ftnnv  cmpli 

Mkidr  to  restore  tlw  king  lt>  liie*  rigJitt  befnfic  CHrim  ' 

powotfttfion  of  hU.^ 

The  iv^w^  of  Ihrr  invrwioil  nonet  bo  le^w  a^iiHiod  all  Eajrluxl^ 
tlicrei  seenied  ni>  inr^^ns  of  rowtting  it ;  Fnir&x  i^as  siiB  hrfir 
beibre  Colcf^ter,  Cromwell  b(^forr  IVin broke :  in«urm:tio«iH 
•oarcHy  reprms^]^,  ml^tit  any  h*^ur  brortk  eoit  ^ciiun  in  *^ 
direntioiM.     Thn  oinburroftammii  of  tbp  pr  ijt  ^r*i*  ci- 

tn^ni«  ^  thfr  people^  even  liitiBti  wt^U  <li  '^ 
were  ftx  invrtorato  ttts  ever  ogalnKl  r 
thoin  with  insult,  r<*<:flilcd  tn  ono  anoIlJ^ ^ 

•  Riwhivr»rlb,  ii.,4,  n*V. 

t  Pari,  Hint.,  tii.,  031  ;  Riwhworth^  iL,  ^,  USS. 

^  tttivhworth.n,  4,  tl»a— Ui>d;  Clttmdoiuiii*,  aadiLi^loWtia 
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sold  the  king  they  now  pretended  to  deliver,  and  demanded 
that,  before  anything  else  was  done,  these  rapacious  and  lying 
foreigners  should  be  driven  from  the  kingdom.  A  motion  waa 
made  in  the  house  of  commons  (July  14)  *  declaring  them 
public  enemies,  and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  inviting  them 
traitors ;  ninety  members  voted  against  the  motion,  but  hesi- 
tatingly and  without  success ;  it  was  rejected,  however,  in  the 
upper  house  (July  18).f  The  lords  resolved  that  the  negotia- 
tions  with  the  king  should  be  hastened,:^  and  in  the  lower  house 
the  presbyterians  (July  28,  by  71  to  64),§  carried  a  motion  no 
longer  to  insist  upon  the  three  bills  previously  made  the  pre- 
liminary condition  of  any  treaty.  But  without  troubling  itself 
about  these  vicissitudes  in  the  daily  position  of  parties,  the 
Derby-house  committee,  still  under  the  influence  of  the  inde- 
pendents, sent  money  and  reinforcements  to  Lambert,  ordered 
Cromwell  to  forward  what  troops  he  could  spare  to  the  north, 
and  to  march  thither  himself  as  soon  as  he  should  be  at  liberty  ; 
and  the  republican  leaders  themselves,  humbling  their  distrust 
before  his  genius,  wrote  to  him  privately  to  fear  nothing,  but  to 
act  with  vigor,  and  rely  upon  them,  regardless  of  any  opposi- 
tion  he  might  heretofore  have  met  with  at  their  hands. || 

Cromwell  had  waited  for  neither  orders  nor  promises; 
already  a  month  since,  well  informed,  perhaps  by  Argyle  him- 
self, of  the  condition  and  movements  of  the  Scottish  army,  he 
had  sent  word  to  Lambert  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  ready  to 
support  him.  And  so  it  happened  ;  Pembroke  castle  capitu- 
lated three  days  after  the  invasion  (July  11) ;  and  two  days 
after,  Cromwell  set  out,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
ill  shod,  ill  clad,  but  proud  of  their  glory,  irritated  by  their 
perils,  full  of  confidence  in  their  leader,  of  contempt  for  their 
enemies,  eager  to  fight  and  certain  of  victory  :  "  Send  me  some 
shoes  for  my  poor  tired  soldiers,*'  Cromwell  wrote  to  Derby- 
house  ;  "  they  have  a  long  march  to  take."ir  And  he  traversed 
nearly  all  England,  first  from  west  to  east,  then  from  south  to 
north,  with  a  rapidity  till  then  without  example,**  lavish,  on  his 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  931.  f  lb.,  936. 

t  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1183.  §  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  956. 

II  Ludlow,  iii. ;  Godwin,  Hist,  of  the  Commonwealth,  ii.,  691. 
ir  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1*200. 

**  He  took  his  road  from  Pembroke  to  Yorkshire,  throngh  01(rac«t(er» 
Warwick,  Nottingham,  and  Doncaster. 
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way,  of  protestations,  of  pious  ebullitions,  intent  on  ilispelling 
suspicions,  on  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  blindest  fanatics,  uii 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  his  soldiers.*  Thirteen  days  aiur 
his  departure,  hi8  cavalry  which  had  been  sent  in  advance,  lia»l 
united  with  that  of  Lambert  (July  27),  and  he  rejoined  it  him- 
self the  7lh  of  August,  at  Knaresborough  in  Yorkshire,  the  tv  » 
corps  forming  together  nine  or  ten  thousand  men.  MeanTiin'^. 
the  Scots  had  advanced  by  the  western  road  through  CumU-r- 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  but  they  were  full  oi 
indecision,  made  long  halts,  were  scattered  over  a  line  of  litleon 
or  twenty  miles,  were  internally  agitated  by  religious,  i»olitical. 
and  military  dissensions,  and  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
enemy's  movements.  Suddenly,  Langdale,  who  with  the 
English  insurgents  was  some  way  in  advance  of  the  main 
body,  to  the  lel\,  sent  word  to  Hamilton  that  Cromwell  wa< 
approaching,  tliat  he  had  certain  information  of  it,  and  that 
everything  announced  on  his  part  an  intention  of  giving  battle. 
"  Impossible,"  replied  the  duke, "  they  have  not  time  to  come; 
if  Cromwell  is  s(j  near,  it  is  assuredly  only  with  a  ver\-  f«w 
men,  and  he  will  take  gtxxl  care  not  to  attack  us  ;"  and  he  r..'- 
moved  Ids  head-quarters  to  Preston.  Another  message  (Au;:. 
17)  soon  reached  him ;  Langdale*s  cavalry  was  alreajy 
engaged  witli  Cromwell's  ;  Langdale  promised  to  hold  out ;  h.s 
|H:)sition  was  g<x)d,  his  men  in  spirits ;  he  only  wanted  s^^me 
reinforcements,  a  thousand  men  at  least,  and  he  would  give  iho 
whole  army  time  to  rally  and  crush  the  enemy,  llamil:"!! 
pnjmised  reinforcements;  Langdale  fought  for  four  hours: 
by  his  own  achnission,  Cromwell  liad  never  met  with  >? 
desperate  a  resistance.  But  no  assistance  came,  and  liio 
gallant  (ravalier  was  obliged  to  yield.  Leaving  the  defL-ati  i 
English  to  an  undisturbed  retreat,  Cromwell  nmrcheti  strain i.t 
upon  the  Scots,  who  were  hurrying  across  the  Ribble  t  • 
place  this  obstacle  between  him  and  them  ;  most  of  the  n-j'- 
ments  wore  already  on  the  other  side;  only  two  brigades  ■■.' 
infantry,  and  Hamilton  himself  with  a  few  squailnms.  rr.-- 
mainedon  the  right  bank  to  cover  their  retreat;  Crcmiwell  nt 
once  dispersed  th<?m,  and  p;issing  the  river  with  them,  an-l 
giving  In's  troops  but  a  sliort  rep<:>se,  continued  next  m«»miiij 
(Aug.  IH)  at  dayl)reak  his  pursuit  of  them,  still  marching  !■:- 
wards  the  south,  and  continuing,  even  in  flight,  their  invadiii;j 

•  Hutchinson,  2'=^S. 
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movement.  He  overtook  them  the  same  day  at  Wigan,  fifteen 
miles  from  Preston,  and  cut  their  leareuard  to  pieces.  The 
pride  of  two  victories,  the  hope  of  a  decisive  triumph,  the  very 
impatience  of  fatigue,  hourly  augmented  the  courage  of  his 
soldiers ;  the  pursuit  was  recommenced  the  next  day  (Aug. 
19),  and  with  even  greater  rapidity  and  determinatioD.  Im* 
tated  in  their  turn  at  being  thus  pressed  upon  by  an  inferior 
number,  and  meeting  with  an  advantageous  defile  near  War- 
rington, the  Soots  suddenly  turned  and  &ced  them,  and  a  third 
batUe  took  place,  longer  and  more  bloody  than  the  previous 
two,  but  with  the  same  result.  The  English  carried  the  defile, 
and  afterwards,  also  at  Warrington,  a  bridge  over  the  Mersey, 
which  the  Scots  were  about  to  break  down,  in  order  to  give 
themselves  breathing  time.  Vociferous  dismay  now  manifested 
itself  in  the  Scottish  army ;  a  coimcil  of  war  declared  that  the 
infantry,  being  without  ammunition,  could  no  longer'  resist ; 
it  surrendered  in  a  body.  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
went  off  towards  Wales,  to  revive  the  royalist  insurrection 
there ;  but,  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  he  proceeded  to  the 
north-east,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  Scotland ;  but 
everywhere,  as  he  passed,  the  peasantry  rose  in  arms,  and  the 
magistrates  summoned  him  to  surrender;  at  Uttoxeter,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  hearing  a  rumor  that  he  purposed  to  escape 
with  a  few  officers,  his  own  cavalry  mutinied ;  at  this  moment, 
Lambert  and  lord  Grey  of  Groby,  who  had  been  sent  in  pur- 
suit  of  him,  were  close  at  hand  ;  too  faint-hearted  to  struggle 
against  so  adverse  a  fate,  he  (Aug.  25)  lefl  his  men  to  surren- 
der or  disband  at  their  pleasure,  accepted  himself  the  condi* 
tions  proposed  by  Lambert,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Nottingham, 
and  afler  a  fortnight's  campaign,  Cromwell,  finding  no  trace  of 
the  Scottish  army  on  English  ground,  marched  towards  Scot- 
land to  invade  it  in  his  turn,  and  thus  wrest  from  the  royalist 
presbyterians  all  means  of  action  and  of  safety.* 

But  in  extreme  peril,  parties,  so  fer  from  giving  way,  often 
become  invigorated,  and  deal  out  their  hardest  blows.  Even 
before  this  important  intelligence  reached  Westminster,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  Cromwell  in  movement  against  the  Soots, 
the  presbyterians  clearly  comprehended  iStX  his  triumpli 

*  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1237 ;  Pari.  Hiit,  iii.,  097-1000;  Liini^  iii., 
400-403;  Godwin,  ii.,  503-573 ;  Baker,  A  Chronicle  of  tfie  KidM  of 

England,  &c.  (1665),  606. 
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would  be  their  ruin,  and  that  his  downfall,  or  an  immediate 
peace,  could  alone  save  them.  They  at  once  directed  their 
most  energetic  efforts  to  secure  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
these  objects.  Holies,  who,  notwithstanding  the  recall  of  the 
eleven  members,  had  hitherto  continued  to  reside  in  France, 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  came  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons  (Aug.  14).*  Huntington,  lately  a  major 
in  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  publicly  denounced,  in  a  memo- 
rial addressed  to  the  upper  house,  the  intrigues  of  the  lieute- 
nant-general, his  promises  first,  and  then  his  perfidy  to  the 
king,  the  audacity  of  his  ambition,  his  contempt  of  parliament, 
of  the  laws,  of  the  common  duties  and  rights  of  men,  the  per- 
nicious principles,  the  threatening  designs  which  sometimes 
pierced  through  his  hypocrisy,  and  broke  out  in  his  familiar 
conversations.  The  lords  ordered  the  menx>rial  to  be  read, 
and  Huntingdon  made  oath  of  its  truth  (Aug.  8).  He  pur- 
posed likewise  to  present  it  to  the  commons,  but  so  great  was 
the  terror  already  inspired  by  the  name  of  Cromwell,  that  no 
member  would  take  charge  of  it.  He  sent  it  in  an  envelope 
to  the  speaker  ;  Lenthall  did  not  mention  it  to  the  house  ;  he 
attempted  to  give  it  to  the  serjeant-at-arms,  but  he  refused  to 
take  it ;  the  lords  transmitted  it  officially  to  the  commons  ; 
lord  Wharton,  one  of  Cromwell's  most  intimate  confidants,  foi- 
lowed  the  messengers  out,  sent  word  to  the  speaker  what  they 
were  coming  with,  and  they  were  not  admitted.^  The  inde- 
pendents  vehemently  denounced  all  these  attempts  against  their 
general  ;  they  denounced  it  as  base  cowardice  thus  to  attack 
an  absent  man,  who  was,  perhaps  at  that  very  hour,  delivering 
his  country  from  foreign  invasion,  and  many  of  the  presbvte- 
rians  themselves  were  intimidated  by  this  argument.  The 
idea  of  destroying  the  lieutenant-general  in  this  direct  man- 
ner was  given  up,  and  Huntingdon  contented  himself  with 
having  his  memorial  printed.  The  steps  taken  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  peace  had  more  success :  in  vain  did  the  inde- 
pendent leaders,  particularly  Vane  and  St.  John,  exhaust 
every  stratagem  to  prolong  the  debates  ;  in  vain  did  their  less 
refined  colleagues,  Scott,  Venn,  Harvey,  and  Weaver,  give 
way  to  the  fiercest  language  against  their  adversaries ;  this 
very  violence,  the  daily  increasing  anarchy,  the  arrogance  of 


•  Husliworth,  ii..  4,  1-220. 
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the  soldiers,  the  imperious  tone  of  even  the  most  pacific  pam- 
phlets and  petitions,  everything  manifested  to  the  house  its 
own  decline,  everything  led  those  who  were  not  too  deeply 
engaged  in  fcM^tion  to  desire  peace.  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  mid 
Rudyard,  one  day,  ^*  we  have  sat  thus  long,  and  have  come 
to  a  fine  pass,  for  ^e  whole  kingdom  is  now  become  parlia- 
ment all  over ;  the  army  hath  taught  us  a  good  while  what  to 
do,  and  would  still  teach  us  what  we  shall  do;  the  city,  the 
country,  and  reformadoes,  teach  us  what  we  should  do :  and 
all  because  we  ourselves  know  not  what  to  do  ;''*  and  the 
majority  thinking  with  him  that  peace  alone  could  relieve 
them  from  its  discreditable  embarrassments,  at  last  took  their 
resolution,  voted  that  fresh  negotiations  should  be  immediately 
opened  with  the  king,  agreed  (July  29)j',  to  silence  the  inde- 
pendents, that  they  should  take  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  (August  2)X  charged  three  commissioners  to  proceed 
thither  with  a  formal  proposal  to  the  king,  requesting  to  know 
in  what  part  of  the  island  he  would  like  to  reside  during  the 
treaty,  and  which  of  his  councillors  he  wished  to  have  with 
him. 

The  independent  leaders  did  not  deceive  themselves ;  this 
was  a  clear  defeat.  Finding  the  crisis  approach,  and  more 
fearful  of  their  triumph  than  of  their  threats,  the  majority 
had  manifestly  passed  over  to  their  opponents.  Ludlow  di- 
rectly proceeded  to  head-quarters,  still  before  Colchester: 
"  They  are  plotting,''  he  said  to  Fairfax,  "  to  betray  the  cause 
for  which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed ;  they  will  have  peace 
at  any  price  ;  the  king,  being  a  prisoner,  will  not  think  him- 
self bound  by  his  promises ;  even  those  who  most  urge  nego- 
tiations care  little  about  making  him  fiilfil  them ;  to  employ 
his  name  and  authority  to  destroy  the  army  is  their  only  aim ; 
the  army  has  achieved  power  ;  it  must  make  use  of  it  to  pre- 
vent its  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  ni^on."  Fair&x  admitted 
this,  protested  that,  in  case  of  need,  he  would  be  ready  to  em- 
ploy the  force  he  had  at  his  disposal  for  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic cause :  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  must  be  dearly  and  poeitiyely 
called  upon  to  do  so  ;  and  for  the  present,  I  must  proeeoota 
this  wearisome  siege,  which  has  already  lasted  so  looff*  de- 
spite all  our  efforts."    Ludlow  went  to  Iretoo,  whom  Orom- 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  957. 
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well  had  taken  care  to  leave  with  the  general,  and  from  whom 
he  expected  more  zeal.  "  The  nooment  is  not  yet  come," 
said  Ireton ;  "  we  must  let  the  negotiations  go  on,  and  the 
peril  become  evident."*  The  republicans,  in  default  of  the 
army,  got  up  threatening  petitions  to  parliament,  one,  among 
the  rest,  drawn  up  by  Henry  Martyn  (Sept.  ll),t  which,  set. 
ting  forth  all  the  principles  of  the  party,  summoned  the  com- 
mons to  declare  themselves  the  sovereign  power,  and  at  length 
to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  people  by  giving  them  the 
reforms  they  had  anticipated  when  they  took  up  arms  for  the 
parliament.  The  commons  made  no  reply  ;  two  days  afler, 
a  second  petition  came,  complaining  bitterly  of  such  contempt ; 
and  this  time  the  petitioners  waited  in  a  body  at  the  door,  an- 
grily  crying :  **  We  know  no  use  of  a  king  or  lords  any 
longer !  these  distinctions  were  the  devices  of  men ;  God 
made  us  all  equal ;  there  are  many  thousands  will  spend  their 
blood  in  maintenance  of  these  principles ;  forty  thousand  of 
us  have  signed  this  petition,  but  we  hold  five  thousand  horse 
would  do  more  good  in  it."  Even  some  of  the  members, 
Scott,  Blackiston,  and  Weaver,  went  out,  mingled  familiarly 
with  the  crowd,  and  encouraged  them.  The  house  persisted 
in  its  silence  ;  but  the  firmer  it  showed  itself,  the  more  vio- 
lently did  the  party  hurry  on  towards  its  most  extreme  de- 
signs, and  five  days  after  this  scene  (Sept.  18), J  Henry  Mar- 
tyn suddenly  departed  for  Scotland,  which  Cromwell  had  just 
entered. 

At  the  same  time  (Sept.  13),  fifteen  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  five  lords  and  ten  members  of 
the  commons,^  all,  excepting  Vane,  and  perhaps  lord  Say, 
favorable  to  peace.  Never  had  negotiation  excited  such 
anxious  expectation  ;  it  was  to  last  forty  days ;  the  king  had 
eagerly  accepted  it,  giving  his  word  tliat  during  that  period 
and  for  twenty  days  after,  he  would  make  no  attempt  to 
escape.  Twenty  of  his  oldest  servants,  lords,  divines,  lawyers, 
had  been  permitted  to  advise  with  him ;  he  had  even  requested 

•  Ludlow,  1 13. 
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and  obtained  that  part  of  his  household,  domestics,  pages, 
secretaries,  chamberlains,  grooms  of  the  chamber  and  so  on, 
sliould  be  restored  to  him  on  this  occasion.*  Accordingly 
when  the  commissioners  arrived  in  the  little  town  of  Newport 
(Sept.  15),  the  throng  was  so  great  that  three  days  passed  be- 
fore all  the  new-comers  could  procure  lodgings.  Meantime, 
the  commissioners  waited  upon  the  king  every  morning,  pro- 
foundly  respectful  but  very  reserved,  and  no  one  of  them  ven- 
turing to  converse  with  him  in  private.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  most  of  them  held  familiar  communication  with  his 
councillors,  and  through  them  conveyed  to  him  their  advice, 
exhorting  him  above  all  things  to  accept  at  once  and  without 
discussion  the  proposals  of  parliament;  for,  said  they,  all 
would  be  lost  if  the  negotiation  was  not  concluded  and  the 
king  returned  to  London  before  the  army  and  Cromwell 
should  arrive  there. f  Charles  seemed  to  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  counsels  and  inclined  to  adopt  them  ;  but  in  his 
heart  he  nourished  a  far  different  hope :  Ormond,  who  for  the 
last  six  months  had  found  refuge  in  Paris,  was  about  to  reap- 
pear in  Ireland,  provided  with  the  money  and  ammunition 
which  the  court  of  France  had  promised  him  ;  he  was  upon 
his  arrival,  and  in  concert  with  lord  Inchiquin,  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  catholics,  and  enter  upon  a  vigorous  war 
against  the  parliament  ;  so  that  the  king,  who  was  then  to 
make  his  escape,  might  have  a  kingdom  and  soldiers  4  "  This 
new  negotiation,"  he  wrote  (August)  to  sir  William  Hopkins,^ 
who  was  charged  to  arrange  his  flight,  "  will  be  derisive,  like 
the  rest ;  there  is  no  change  in  my  designs."  The  conference 
was  officially  opened  on  the  18th  of  September  ;  the  king  sat 
under  a  canopy  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall ;  a  little  before 
him  were  the  commissioners  from  Westminster  seated  round  a 
table ;  behind  his  chair  stood  his  own  councillors,  perfectly 
silent ;  for  it  was  with  the  king  in  person  that  the  parliament 
desired  to  treat ;  any  mediator  would  have  seemed  to  lower 
its  dignity  ;  and  in  their  punctual  submission,  the  comniis- 
sionors  were  scarcely  prevailed  upon  to  permit  the  presence 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  1001  ;  Journals,  Lords,  Aug.  24. 
t  Clarendon,  iii.,  316,  &c. ;  Herbert,  Memoirs,  73. 
X  Carte,  Life  of  Ormond,  ii.,  20— 3S. 
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of  any  witnesses  whatever.  Charles,  accordingly,  maintained 
the  discussion  alone  ;  only,  when  he  thought  fit,  he  might  re- 
tire into  an  adjoining  room,  to  take  the  advice  of  his  council- 
lors.* At  the  sight  of  their  king  thus  solitary,  thus  throivn 
upon  his  own  resources,  an  inward  emotion  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  all  present.  Charles's  hair  had  turned  grey  :  an  expres- 
sion  of  habitual  sadness  had  blended  with  the  haughtiness  of 
his  glance ;  his  deportment,  his  voice,  his  every  feature  re- 
vealed a  proud  but  yet  subdued  soul,  alike  incapable  of 
struggling  against  its  destiny,  or  of  yielding  to  it ;  a  touching 
and  singular  mixture  of  grandeur  without  power,  of  presump- 
tion without  liope.  The  proposals  of  parliament,  still  the 
same,  except  a  few  unimportant  modifications^  were  success- 
ively  read  and  examined.  Charles  entered  with  a  good  grace 
into  the  discussion,  calm,  ready  to  answer  any  questions, 
taking  no  offence  at  objections,  and  skilfully  making  the  most 
of  the  good  points  of  his  case  ;  astonishing,  in  short,  his  most 
prejudiced  adversaries  by  the  fimmess  of  his  mind,  his  gentle- 
ness, and  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. "  The  king,"  said  the  earl  of  Salisbury  one  day  to  sir 
Philip  Warwick,  "  has  made  marvellous  progress."  "  No, 
my  lord,"  replied  Warwick,  "  the  king  was  always  what  he 
is  now,  but  your  lordship  perceives  it  too  late."  Buckley,  one 
of  the  commissioners  from  the  commons,  urged  him  to  accept 
the  whole,  assuring  him  that  "  the  treaty  once  ended,  the 
devil  himself  would  not  be  able  to  break  it."  "  Sir,"  said 
Charles,  "  if  you  call  this  a  treaty,  consider  whether  it  be 
not  like  the  fray  in  the  comedy  where  the  man  comes  out  and 
says,  *  There  has  been  a  fray  and  no  fray ;'  and  being  asked 
how  that  could  be,  '  why,*  says  he,  *  there  hath  been  three 
blows  given,  and  I  had  them  all.'  Look  whether  this  be  not 
a  parallel  case  :  1  have  granted,  absolutely,  most  of  your  pro- 
positions,  and  with  great  moderation  limited  only  some  few  of 
them  ;  and  you  make  me  no  concessions."!  He  had,  indeed, 
consented  to  the  demands  of  parliament,  as  to  the  command 
of  the  sea  and  land  forces,  the  nomination  to  the  great  offices 
of  state,  as  to  Ireland,  even  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  resist- 
ance which  had  brought  on  the  civil  war ;  but  instead  of  giv- 
ing  up  at  once  and  without  hesitation,  he  disputed  every  foot 
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of  the  ground  he  could  no  longer  defend ;  sometimee  himself 
addressing  different  propoeald  to  the  housOi  sometimes  seeking 
to  elude  his  own  concessions,  pertinacious  in  asserting  his 
right  at  the  very  moment  he  was  giving  it  up,  inexhaustible 
in  subtleties  and  reticences,  daily  giving  his  adversaries  some 
new  reason  to  think  that  the  hardest  necessity  was  their  only 
security  against  him.  Moreover,  hQi^persisted  as  much  fixxn 
conscientious  motives  as  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  hk 
prerogative,  in  opposing;  the  abolition  of  episoqMwsy  and  the 
severities  which  they  desired  to  inflict  on  his  principal  sup- 
porters.  Finally,  after  having  solemnly  promised  that  all 
hostilities  in  Ireland  should  cease,*  he  secretly  wrote  to  Or- 
mond  (Oct.  10}  :f  <<  Obey  my  wife's  orders,  not  mine,  until  I 
shall  let  you  know  I  am  free  from  all  restraint ;  nor  trouble 
yourself  about  my  concessions  as  to  Ireland ;  they  will  not 
lead  to  an3rthing ;"  and  the  day  on  which  he  had  consented  to 
transfer  to  parlicunent  for  twenty  vears  the  command  of  the 
army  (Oct.  9)4  he  wrote  to  sir  William  Hopkins :  «  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  great  concession  this  morning  was  made 
only  with  a  view  to  facilitate  my  approaching  escape  ;  with- 
out  that  hope,  I  should  never  have  yielded  m  this  manner. 
If  I  had  refused,  I  could,  without  much  sorrow,  have  returned 
to  my  prison ;  but  as  it  is,  I  own  it  would  break  my  heart, 
for  I  have  done  that  which  my  escape  alone  can  justify. "§ 

The  parliament,  though  without  any  exact  information, 
suspected  all  this  perfidy ;  even  the  friends  of  peace,  the  men 
most  aflTected  by  the  king's  condition,  and  most  earnest  to  save 
him,  replied  but  hesitatingly  to  the  charges  of  the  independents. 
At  the  same  time,  the  presbyterian  devotees,  though  moderate 
in  their  political  views,  were  invincible  in  their  hatred  of 
episcopacy,  and  would  admit  of  no  compromise,  no  delay,  in 
reference  to  the  triumph  of  the  'bovenant.  This  idea,  more, 
over,  had  fixed  itself  in  men's  minds,  diat  after  so  many  evils 
brought  upon  the  country  by  war,  it  was  neoessarv  that  H^ 
conquered  party  should  legally  undergo  its  renpoDsibili^,;aiid 
that  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  manifested  in  the.  noLy  Scriptures 
by  so  striking  examples,  the  crime  of  the  real  culprits  should 

*  Journals,  Lords,  Dec.  1. 
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be  expiated  by  their  punishment.  The  number  of  these  was 
discussed:  the  popular  fanatics  demanded  a  multitude  of 
exceptions  to  the  amnesty  which  was  to  be  proclaimed  upon 
the  restoration  of  peace  ;  the  presbyterians  only  demanded 
seven,*  but  this  with  insurmountable  determination,  for  they 
would  have  thought  they  accepted  their  own  condemnation  in 
giving  up  one  of  them.  Narrow  prejudices  and  feelings  of 
hatred  thus  impeded  even  among  the  peace-party  the  success 
of  the  negotiations.  Five  times  (Oct.  2,  11,  and  27  ;  Nov.  '2, 
and  24),  during  their  continuation,  the  king's  ofiers  or  conces- 
sions were  voted  insufficient.  Meantime,  the  period  appointed 
for  the  duration  of  the  conferences  expired  ;  their  term  was 
thrice  extended  (Nov.  2,  18,  and  24)  ;  it  was  decided  ^Oct.  20) 
that  Sundays  and  holidays  should  not  be  reckoned,j  but  all 
this  without  any  further  concession,  without  giving  the  negotia. 
tors  any  fresh  instructions  or  the  slightest  discretion.  The 
king,  on  his  part,  declared,  upon  his  honor  and  faith,  that  he 
would  go  no  further :  <*  I  will  be  like  that  captain,"  he  said, 
"  tliat  had  defended  a  place  well,  and  his  superiors  not  being 
able  to  relieve  him,  he  liad  leave  to  surrender  it ;  but,"  be 
replied,  "  though  they  cannot  relieve  me  in  the  lime  I  demand 
it,  let  them  relieve  me  when  they  can  ;  else  I  will  hold  it  out 
till  I  make  some  stone  in  it  my  tombstone.  And  so  will  I  do 
by  the  Church  of  England  ;"J  and  the  negotiation  remained 
motionless  and  futile,  serving  no  purpose  but  to  display  the 
impotent  anxiety  of  the  two  parties,  both  obstinately  blinding 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.^ 

Yet  around  them  all  tilings  were  hastening  onwards,  and 
daily  assuming  a  more  threatening  aspect.  After  two  nx)nth5 
of  tlie  most  desperate  resistance,  Colchester,  conquered  by 
famine  and  sedition,  at  last  surrendered  (Aug.  27)  ;||  and  the 
next  day  a  court-martial  condemned  to  death  three  of  its 
bravest  defenders,  sir  Charles  Lucas,  sir  Greorge  Lisle,  and 
sir  fieniard  Gascoign  as  an  example,  it  was  said,  to  future 
rebels  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  them.  In  vain  did 
the  other  prisoners,  lord  Capel  at  their  head,  entreat  Fairfax 

*  Lords  Newca-sllfi  and  Di^by,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  sir  Richard 
Grcenvillp,  David  Jenkins,  sir  Francis  Doddington,  and  sir  John  ByroD. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  10'>S.  t  Warwick,  3*27. 
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to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  that  they 
should  all  undergo  it,  since  all  were  alike  guilty  of  the  ofl^oe 
of  these  three.  Fairfax,  excited  by  the  long  struggle^  or  rather 
intimidated  by  Ireton,  made  no  answer,  and  the  oondemned 
officers  were  ordered  to  be  shot  on  the  spot.  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  was  the  first  executed  ;  as  he  fell,  Lisle  ran  and  kissed 
him,  and  immediately  standing  up  :  "  Soldiers,''  he  exclaimed, 
"  come  nearer  ;  you  are  too  far  off."  "  Rest  assured,"  they 
replied,  "  we'll  hit  you."  "  Comrades,"  answered  Lisle, 
smiling,  "  I  have  been  nearer,  and  you  missed  me ;"  and  he 
fell  by  the  side  of  his  friend.  Gascoign  was  taking  off  his 
coat,  when  a  reprieve  arrived  for  him  from  the  general.* 
Colchester  being  taken,  there  was  no  longer,  in  the  eastern 
counties,  any  rallying  point  for  insurrection.  In  the  north, 
Cromwell,  having  conquered  Hamilton,  entered  Scotland 
without  obstacle  (Sept.  20) ;  the  peasants  of  the  western 
counties  rose  in  a  body  at  the  first  rumor  of  his  victory  ;  and 
each  parish,  led  by  its  minister,  marched  towards  Edinburgh 
to  drive  the  royalists  thence  ;f  six  miles  from  Berwick,  at 
lord  Mordington's  seat,  Argyle,  who  had  come  to  meet  him, 
had  (Sept.  22)J  a  long  conference  with  him ;  both  as  clear- 
sighted  as  daring,  success  did  not  blind  them  to  the  danger 
before  them ;  the  Scottish  royalists,  powerful  notwithstanding 
their  defeat,  and  still  in  arms  in  many  places,  manifested  a 
determination  not  to  subject  themselves  unresistingly  to  a 
bloody  reaction  ;  a  treaty  forthwith  ^concluded  (Sept.  26)§ 
secured  to  them  full  tranquillity  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  on  condition  of  disbanding  their  troops,  abjuring  any 
engagement  in  favor  of  the  king,  and  renewing  the  oath  "  to 
the  holy  league  which  ought  never  to  have  ceased  to  exist 
between  the  two  kingdoms."  Thus  re-established  in  the  pos- 
session of  government,  Argyle  and  his  party  received  Crom- 
well at  Edinburgh  with  great  pomp ;  the  committee  of  the 
states,  the  municipal  body,  which  had  been  thoroughly  pui^;ed, 

*  Clarendon,  iii.,  26S. 

t  This  expedition  was  called  in  Scotland  the  insurrection  of  the 
**  whigamorea,"  from  the  word  "  whigagm,"  used  bv  the  peaeanti  in 
driving  their  horses.  Thence  the  name  of  Whigs,  afterwards  given  to 
the  party  opposed  to  court,  as  the  representative  and  succeMor  of  the 
most  zealous  Scottish  covenanters.     Burnet,  i.,  74. 
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the  fanatic  ministers  and  people,  overwhelmed  him  with  daily 
visits,  speeches,  sermons,  and  banquets ;  but  urged  by  the 
reports  from  Henry  Martyn,  and  leaving  with  them  Lambert 
and  two  regiments  to  maintain  their  power,  he  retraced  with 
all  speed  the  road  to  England  (Oct.  11).*  He  had  scarcely 
entered  Yorkshire,  where  he  seemed  solely  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  than  numerous 
petitions  were  sent  from  that  county,  addressed  to  the  commons 
only,  demanding  prompt  justice  upon  the  delinquents,  what- 
ever their  rank  or  name.  At  the  same  time,  the  same  demand 
was  expressed  by  other  counties,  and  always  presented  or 
supported  by  the  friends  of  Cromwell  (Oct.  10  and  Nov.  6). 
The  presbyterians  opposed  it  in  the  name  of  the  great  charter, 
and  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  "  We  have  had,  Mr.  Speaker,'* 
said  Denis  Bond,  an  obscure  republican,  **  many  doctrines 
preached  here  by  several  gentlemen,  against  the  power  of  this 
house ;  such  as  that  we  cannot  try  my  lord  of  Norwich 
but  by  his  peers,  because  it  is  against  Magna  Charta  ;  but  I 
trust  ere  long  to  see  the  day  when  we  may  have  power  to 
hang  the  greatest  lord  of  them  all,  if  he  deserves  it,  without 
trial  by  his  peers ;  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  have  honest, 
resolute  judges  to  do  it,  notwithstanding  Magna  Charta. "f 
The  house  rejected  these  petitions,  but  others  immediately 
followed,  far  more  explicit  and  formidable,  for  they  came  from 
the  regiments  of  Ireton,  Ingoldsby,  Fleetwood,  Whalley,  and 
Overton,  and  explicitly  demanded,  of  the  commons  that  justice 
should  be  done  upon  the  king,  of  Fairfax  the  re-establish ment  of 
the  general  council  of  the  army,  "  the  only  remedy,"  they  said, 
"  against  the  disasters  which  threaten  us,  either  by  its  repre- 
sentations to  the  house  or  by  other  means  (Oct.  18  and  30).  "J 
The  council  accordingly  resumed  its  sittings,  and,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  the  speaker  informed  the  nouse  that  certain 
officers  were  at  the  door,  with  colonel  Ewers  at  their  head, 
who  were  come  in  the  name  of  the  general  and  the  army  to 
present  a  paper  to  them  ;  it  was  a  long  remonstrance,  similar 
to  that  wliich,  seven  years  before  (Nov.  21,  1641),^  on  the 

•  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1295,  1296. 
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same  day,  and  in  order  effectually  to  break  off  with  him,  the 
commons  had  themselves  addressed  to  the  kins.  Adopting 
their  example,  the  army  enumerated  in  their  petitions  all  the 
evils,  all  the  fears  of  England,  imputing  them  to  the  want  of 
energy  in  the  parliament,  to  its  neglect  of  public  interests,  to 
its  negotiations  with  the  king  ;  it  called  upon  it  to  bring  him 
solemnly  to  trial,  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  to 
decree  that  henceforward  the  king  shoiSd  be  elected  ay  its 
representatives,  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  session,  but  pro- 
vide before  separating  for  the  equal  distribution  of  the  suffiraffe, 
for  the  regular  meeting  of  future  parliaments,  for  all  me 
reforms  desired  by  the  well-afiected,  and  threatening,  finally, 
though  in  guarded  expressions,  that  the  army  itself  would  pro- 
ceed to  save  the  country,  if  it  remained  any  longer  compro- 
mised by  the  negligence  or  weakness  of  men  who,  af^r  all, 
were  only,  like  the  soldiers,  the  delegates  and  servants  of  their 
fellow-citizens.* 

On  hearing  this  read,  a  complete  storm  arose  in  the  house ; 
the  independents,  Scott,  Holland,  and  Wentworth,  loudly  de- 
manded  that  the  army  should  forthwith  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  house  for  these  frank  and  courageous  counsels ;  the  pres- 
byterians,  some  with  indignation,  others  in  terms  flattering  to 
the  officers,  urced  the  house  to  lay  aside  the  remonstrance, 
and,  by  way  of  marking  their  displeasure,  return  no  answer 
to  it.f  This  expedient  suited  the  timid  as  well  as  the  bold ; 
it  was  adopted  after  two  days'  debate  (Nov.  20  and  29),  by  a 
great  majority  n25  to  53).  But  the  day  had  come  when  vic- 
tories served  only  to  hasten  the  final  defeat :  out  of  doors,  as 
well  as  within,  excitement  and  confusion  were  at  their  height: 
already  there  was  talk  of  Cromwell's  approaching  return  ;X 
already  the  army  announced  the  design  of  marcninff  upon 
London.§  The  royalists,  losing  all  hope,  now  only  uought 
of  getting  rid  of,  or  avenging  themselves  on,  their  enemies,  no 
matter  by  what  means :  several  republican  membera  were  in^ 
suited  and  attacked  in  the  streets  ;||  hmts  reached  Fair&z, 
even  from  France,  that  two  cavaliers  had  resolved  to  assassi- 
nate him  at  St.  Albans  ;ir   at  Doncaster,  a  party  of  twen^ 

•  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  1077—1128 ;  Whitelocke,  355. 
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men  carried  off  Rainsborough,  who  commanded  there,  anl 
three  of  them  poniarded  him  at  the  moment  he  was  endeavor, 
ing  to  escape  from  them  (Oct.  29);*  there  was  even  a  report 
that  a  plot  was  forming  to  murder  eighty  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  as  they  led  the  house.f  At  last,  amidst  this  an. 
archical  fury,  the  news  came,  one  upon  the  other,  that  in  two 
days  (Dec.  2)  Cromwell  would  be  at  headquarters ;  that  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  governor,  Hammond,  suspected  of  tco 
great  consideration  for  the  king  and  the  parliament,  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  Fairfax  (Nov.  25)  to  resign  his  post,  to  ro- 
turn  to  the  army,  and  transfer  the  charge  of  the  king  to  colontl 
Ewers  ;X  that  on  hearing  this,  Charles,  seized  with  fear,  had 
extended  his  concessions,  closed  the  conferences  at  Newport, 
and  that,  on  the  same  day  (Nov.  28),  the  commissioners  had 
set  oflT  with  his  definitive  oners  to  parliament. 

They  arrived  the  next  day,  most  of  them  deeply  aficcted  by 
the  peril  in  which  they  had  left  the  king,  and  by  his  last  fare- 
well :  "  My  lords,"  he  said  to  them,  "  you  come  to  take  leave 
of  me,  and  I  can  scarcely  believe  we  shall  ever  meet  again ; 
but  the  will  of  God  be  done !  I  give  him  thanks,  I  have  made 
my  peace  with  him,  and  I  shall  without  fear  suffer  all  it  shall 
please  men  to  do  unto  me.  My  lords,  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  in  my  ruin  you  may  already  perceive  your  own,  and  that 
near  at  hand.  I  pray  God  that  he  may  send  you  better  friends 
than  I  have  found.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  plot  oontriveti 
against  me  and  mine  ;  but  nothing  aficcts  me  so  much  as  the 
spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  my  people  and  the  presentiment 
of  the  evils  prepared  for  them  by  men  who,  always  talking  of 
the  public  good,  only  seek  to  gratify  their  own  ambition.''^ 
As  soon  as  the  commissioners  had  made  their  report  (Dec.  ij. 
though  the  king's  new  concessions  differed  but  little  from  tho!« 
thoy  iiad  so  many  times  rejected,  the  presbyterians  proposed 
to  the  commons  to  declare  them  satisfactory  and  fit  to  sen'e  as 
the  basis  of  peace.  The  motion  was  even  supported  by  Na- 
thaniel Fiennes,  son  of  lord  Say,  and  lately  one  of  the'  most 
violent  of  the  independent  leaders.  The  debate  had  already 
lasted  several  hours,  when  information  was  received  of  a  letter 
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they  look  upon  as  most  inclined  to  peace)  will  be  tired  out  and 
forced  to  depart  before  we  can  come  to  a  resolution;  and 
therefore  I  hope  the  house  will  not  agree  to  this  last  proposal ;" 
and,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the  independents,  the  de- 
bate was  again  adjourned.* 

Two  days  after,f  when  they  met,  a  dark  rumor  agitated  the 
house ;  the  king,  it  was  said  on  all  sides,  had  been  carried 
away  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  night,  despite  his  resist- 
ance, and  taken  to  Hurst  Castle,  a  sort  of  prison,  standing  on 
the  coast  opposite  the  island,  at  the  extremity  of  a  barren, 
deserted,  and  unhealthy  promontory.  Vehemently  called 
upon  for  an  explanation,  the  independent  leaders  remained 
silent ;  but  the  speaker  read  letters  from  Newport  addressed 
to  the  house  by  major  Ralph,  who  commanded  in  the  absence 
of  Hammond.  The  rumor  was  well  founded,  and  all  com- 
munication between  the  king  and  the  parliament  hcncefoniard 
impossible,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  army.^ 

On  the  29th  of  November,  towards  evening,  a  few  hours 
after  the  conference  at  Newport  was  over,  and  the  comniis- 
sioners  departed,  a  man  in  disguise  said  to  one  of  the  king's 
people :  "  Troops  have  just  landed  in  the  island ;  tell  the 
king  he  will  be  carried  away  to-night."  Charles  immediately 
sent  for  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  earl  of  JLindsey,  and 
colonel  Edward  Cook,  an  officer  who  possessed  his  confidence. 
and  asked  how  they  could  ascertain  whether  the  report  was 
true.  It  was  useless  to  question  major  Ralph :  nothing  but 
siiort,  vague  answers  were  to  be  got  from  him :  "  The  king 
may  sleep  quietly  to-night ;  upon  my  life,  no  one  will  disturb 
him  to-night."  Cook  offered  to  mount  his  horse,  ride  round 
the  coast,  and  in  particular  go  to  Carisbrook,  where  it  wa? 
going  on.  The  night  was  dark,  it  rained  heavily,  the  semce 
was  a  dangerous  one ;  the  king  hesitated  to  accept  it,  but 
Cook  insisted,  and  went  off.  He  found  the  garrison  of  Caris- 
brook reinforced  ;  there  were  ten  or  twelve  fresh  officers,  by 
whom  captain  Bowerman,  who  commanded  there,  was  almoe: 
openly  watched ;  there  was  altogether  an  air  of  mysterious 
agitation.     He  returned  in  all  haste  to  bring  the  king  thii 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  1145—1147;  Ludlow,  117. 

t  December  4th;  the  debate  had  been  adjourned  till  thatdij,b^ 
cause  the  3d  was  a  Sunday, 
t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  1147,*  1148. 
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information,  when,  on  reaching  Newport,  towards  midnight, 
he  found  the  house  the  king  occupied  surrounded  with  guai^ ; 
there  were  some  under  every  window,  even  inside  the  house, 
at  the  very  door  of  the  king's  chamber,  into  which  the  smoke 
of  their  pipes  penetrated.  There  was  now  no  room  for 
doubt ;  the  two  lords  conjured  the  king  to  attempt  an  escape 
that  very  hour,  at  all  risks.  This  counsel  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  timid  sedateneas  of  Charles ;  he  alleged  the  difficul^, 
the  irritation  it  would  cause  in  the  army  :  "  If  they  do  take 
me,''  said  he,  <*  they  must  preserve  me  for  their  own  sakes,  for 
neither  party  can  secure  its  own  interests  without  joining 
mine  with  them."  "Take  heed,  sir,"  said  Lindsey,  "lest 
your  majesty  fall  into  such  hands  as  will  not  steer  by  such 
rules  of  policy.  Remember  Hampton  Court.*'  "Colonel," 
said  Richmond  to  Cook,  "how  did  you  pass?"  Cook:  "I 
have  the  word."  Richmond :  "  Could  you  enable  me  to  pass, 
too  ?"  Cook :  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it."  Richmond  put  on  a 
trooper's  cloak ;  they  went  out,  passed  through  all  the  stations, 
and  returned  without  any  interruption.  Standing  with  the 
king  near  a  window,  the  two  lords  passionately  renewed  their 
entreaties  ;  the  colonel,  drenched  with  rain,  stood  alcme  before 
the  fire :  "  Ned  Cook,"  said  the  king,  suddenly  turning  to- 
wards him,  "  what  do  you  advise  in  mis  case  ?"  Cook  hesi- 
tated to  answer :  "  Your  majesty,"  he  said,  "  has  here  your 
privy  councillors."  "  Ned,  I  command  you  to  give  me  your 
advice."  Cook  :  "  Well,  then,  will  your  majesty  allow  me  to 
address  you  a  question?"  The  king:  "Speak."  Cook: 
"  Suppose  I  should  not  only  tell  your  majesty,  but  prove  to 
you  that  the  army  intend  forthwith  to  seize  your  person ;  if 
I  add,  that  I  have  the  word,  horses  ready  at  hand,  a  vessel 
attending  me,  hourly  expecting  me,  that  J  am  ready  and 
desirous  to  attend  you,  that  this  dark  night  seems  made  on 
purpose,  that  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  thing,  what  would  your 
majesty  do  ?"  Charles  remained  silent  f&  a  mcxnent ;  then, 
shaking  his  head,  he  said:  "No,  they  proroiaed  me  and  I 
promised  them ;  I  will  not  break  first.^'  Cook :  «  But,  sir,  I 
presume  that  by  *  they'  and  *  them'  your  majesty  means  the 
parliament ;  if  so,  the  scene  is  changed  ;  it  is  tl»d  army  who 
want  to  throw  your  majesty  into  priscm."  The  kins:  "No 
matter ;  I  will  not  break  my  word:  sood  niffht,  Nea;  good 
night,  Lindsey ;  I  am  going  to  rest  as  long  asl oan/'  Cook : 
38* 
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"  I  fear  it  will  not  be  long."  The  king :  «  As  it  please  God." 
It  was  one  o'clock ;  they  withdrew,  and  Charles  went  to  be<l, 
Richmond  alone  remained  with  him. 

At  break  of  day  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  **  Wh-? 
are  you  ?  what  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Richmond.  "  Offiwrs 
of  the  army,  who  want  to  speak  with  the  king."  Richm  ii  i 
did  not  open  the  door,  waiting  for  the  king  to  be  dre.ssed ;  thr 
knocks  were  repeated,  and  with  violence :  "  Open  the  door." 
said  Charles  to  the  duke;  and  before  he  was  out  of  M. 
several  officers,  with  lieutenant-colonel  Cobbett  at  their  lieail, 
ruslied  into  the  room.  "  Sir,"  said  Cobbett,  "  we  have  orJers 
to  remove  you."  The  king:  "Orders,  from  whom?"  Cobbett: 
"  From  the  army."  The  king :  "  Whither  am  I  to  be  removed  ?" 
Cobbett :  "  To  the  castle."  The  king :  "  What  castle  ?"  Cob. 
I>ett :  "  To  the  castle."  The  king :  "  The  castle  is  no  ca>tlc : 
I  am  ready  to  follow  you  to  any  castle,  but  name  it."  Cobben 
consulted  his  companions,  and  at  last 'answered,  "ToHurs 
castle."  The  king  turned  towards  Richmond,  and  said; 
"  They  could  not  name  a  worse  ;"  and  then  addressing  O'b. 
bott,  he  said :  "  Can  I  have  none  of  my  servants  with  nie  ?*' 
Cobbett :  "  Only  those  absolutely  indispensable."  Charles 
no  mod  his  two  valets-de-chambrc,  Harrington  and  Herbert. 
and  Mildmay  his  esquire-carver.  Richmond  went  out  to  order 
breakfast,  but  before  it  was  ready  the  horses  were  brought  up. 
"Sir,"  said  Cobbett,  "we  must  go."  The  king  got  into  the 
carriage  without  uttering  a  word,  Harrington,  Herbert,  and 
Mildnmy  with  him ;  Cobbett  came  forward  to  get  in,  but 
Charles  barred  the  way  with  his  foot,  and  had  the  door  imme- 
(liatcly  closed.  They  drove  off  under  the  escort  of  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry ;  a  little  vessel  was  waiting  at  Yannoulh ; 
tlic  king  embarked  in  it,  and,  three  hours  after,  was  shut  up  in 
Hurst  castle,  having  no  communication  from  without,  in  a  room 
so  dark  that  at  mid-day  flambeaux  were  necessary,  and  under 
the  guard  of  colonel  Ewer,  a  far  rougher  and  more  dangerous 
jailer  than  Cobbett  had  been.* 

At  this  intelligence  the  presbyterians  gave  free  courw  to 
tlieir  indignation :  "  The  house,"  they  cried,  "  guaranteed  the 
kincr  during  his  stay  at  Newport,  respect,  security,  and  liberty; 
^hey  are  dishonored,  undone,  if  they  do  not  give  marked  lea*- 

,  •  Colonel  Cook*8  narrative  in  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1344 — 1349-  Her 
^*^ri,  S3  ^  Pari.  Hist,  11 19— 1151  ;  Clarendon,  iii.,  359. 
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ance  to  this  insolent  rebellion."     They  voted  aoooidingly  thai 
the  king  had  been  taken  away  without  the  knowledge  or  ooq. 
sent  of  the  house ;  and  the  debate  relative  to  peaoe  was  re- 
sumed with  redoubled  earnestness.     It  had  idready  lasted 
more  than  twelve  hours ;  the  night  was  far  advanced ;  though 
the  assembly  was  still  numerous,  fatigue  began  to  surmount 
the  zeal  of  the  more  feeble  and  aged;  a  man  roee,  famous  anKXig 
the  martyrs  of  public  liberty,  but  who  had  only  aat  in  the  house 
three  weeks — ^the  same  Prynne,  who,  twelve  years  before,  had 
sustained  so  hard  a  stru^le  against  the  tyranny  of  Laud  and 
of  the  court :  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  "  first,  I  would  remove 
two  seeming  prejudices,  which  else  may  enervate  the  strength 
of  what  I  am  about  to  say:   some  members,  firstly,  have 
aspersed  me,  that  I  am  a  Royal  Favourite,  alluding  to  the  title 
of  one  of  my  works.     All  the  royal  favor  I  ever  yet  received 
from  his  majesty  or  his  party,  was  the  cutting  off  of  my  ears, 
at  two  several  times,  one  afler  another,  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner  ;  the  setting  me  upon  three  several  pillories  in  a  dis- 
i      graceful  manner,  for  two  hours  at  a  time ;  the  burning  of  my 
I     licensed  books  before  my  face  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman ; 
I     the  imposing  of  two  fines  upon  me  of  5000/.  a-pieoe ;  exclusimi 
{     from  the  house,  and  court,  and  university  of  Oxford ;  the  loss 
I     of  my  calling,  almost  nine  years'  space ;  above  eight  years 
I     imprisonment,  without  pens,  ink,  paper,  or  books,  except  my 
$     Bible,  and  without  access  of  friends,  or  any  allowance  of  diet 
If     for  my  support.     If  any  member  envy  me  for  such  royal 
I     favors,  I  only  wish  him  .the  same  badges  of  favcnr,  and  then  he 

twill  no  more  causelessly  asperse  me  for  a  Royal  Favoritey  or 
apostate  from  the  public  cause."     He  spoke  for  several  houn 
^    after  this,  minutely  discussing  all  the  king's  proposals,  all  the 
$    pretensions  of  the  army ;  considering  in  turn  in  their  difi^tfent 
i    aspects,  the  state  of  parliament  and  of  the  countnr,  grave  with- 
j     out  pedantry,  earnest  without  anger,  evidently  elevated  by  the 
i     energy   and  disinterestedness  of  his  oonscienoe  above  the 
r     passions  of  his  sect,  the  faults  of  his  own  charaoter,  and  th^ 
usual  extent  of  his  own  talent.     "  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  be- 
fore  he  concluded,  "  they  further  object  that,  if  we  diaoootenl 
the  army,  we  are  undone ;  they  will  all  lay  down  their  aniM^ 
BB  one  commander  of  eminence  hath  here  openly  told  you  he 
must  do,  and  serve  us  no  longer ;  and  then,  what  will  beoome 
of  us  and  all  our  foithful  friends?    If  the  ankiy  do  ao^i  I  dMU 
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not  much  value  the  protection  of  such  inconstant,  aiutinous, 
and  unreaf^nable  servants ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  they  forsike 
us  on  so  sliglit  a  ground,  God  hiinsclf  and  the  whole  kingiioin 
will  stand  by  us  ;  and  if  the  king  and  we  shall  happily  c<:«d< 
elude  this  treaty,  1  hope  we  shall  have  no  great  need  of  their 
future  service.  However,  fiat  justUia,  mat  ccelum  ;  let  u?  (i^ 
our  duty,  and  leave  the  issue  to  God."  The  house  had  listened 
to  this  s|>cech  with  attention,  with  profound  emotion ;  it  wai 
nine  o'cUx^k  in  the  nioniing ;  the  house  had  sat  twenty.four 
hours ;  there  were  still  present  two  hundred  and  Voity- 
four  nieinbei's ;  they  at  length  went  to  a  division ;  and  it 
was  resolved  by  one  hundred  and  forty  against  one  hua- 
dred  and  lour,  that  the  king's  reply  was  an  adequate  basii 
of  peace.* 

Power  was  escaping  from  the  inde})endents ;  they  had  «- 
hausted  even  fear ;  all  those  members  who  could  be  influenci'i 
by  it  had  given  way  or  retired.  In  vaid  did  Ludlow,  HutcL- 
inson,  and  a  few  others,  in  order  to  throw  the  house  into  c•^I]• 
fusion,  demand  leave  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  decisiiiu : 
their  wish  was  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the  usages  of  t!>? 
hous(»,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  way  they  desireo."*" 
Afler  the  rising  of  the  house,  the  independent  leaders  as- 
sombleil  ;  a  great  numl>er  of  officers,  arrived  tliat  nioniinir 
^\\)\\\  head-(|unrters,  joined  them:  the  peril  was  imminei:*: 
but,  masters  of  the  army,  they  had  that  at  command  wii'^ 
which  to  resist  it ;  sincere  fanatics  or  ambitious  free-thinkers 
no  institution,  no  law,  no  custom,  had  any  longer  impiirtan."^ 
in  their  eyes  ;  with  tbe  former,  it  was  held  to  l>o  a  duiv  'j 
save  the  go<.>d  cause  ;  the  others  were  impelled  bv  necessity. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  day  was  come  for  action,'  and  «\  ?: 
tbose  present,  three  members  of  the  house,  and  three  officers 
were  charged  to  take  innnediate  steps  to  ensure  suclv*- 
'J'hey  passed  several  hours  together,  a  list  of  the  comnii^aj 
beftire  them  on  the  table,  examining  one  by  one  the  condjc: 
and  principles  of  each  member,  exchanging  information,  a/fi 
sending  orders  to  their  confidants.  Next  day,  the  6lh  of  Pe- 
cember,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  under  the  direction  of  Ire-too. 
and  before  Fairfax  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  the  tr.xx** 
were   in   mr>tion.       With  Skippon  s  consent,   the   parties  o: 

•  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  1151—1240.         \  Ludlow,  117  ;  Hutchinsoc,  > ^ 
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militia,  who  guarded  Parliament,  had  been  withdrawn ;  two 
regiments,  that  of  colonel  Pride,  infantnr,  and  that  of  colcmel 
Rich,  cavalry,  occupied  Palace  Yard,  Westminster  hall,  ihb 
stairs,  vestibule,  and  every  access  to  the  house ;  at  the  door 
of  the  commons  stood  Pride,  with  the  list  of  proscribed  mem- 
bers in  his  hand,  and  near  him  lord  Grey  of  Groby  and  an 
usher,  who  pointed  them  out  to  him  as  they  arrived :  *<  You 
must  not  go  in,"  said  Pride  to  each  ;  and  he  had  had  some  of 
the  most  suspected  seized  and  taken  away.     A  violent  tumult 
^      soon  arose  all  round  the  house ;  the  excluded  members  tried 
^      every  access,  asserted  their  rights,  and  called  upon  the  soldiers 
'      to  vindicate  them ;  the  soldiers  laughed  and  jeered.    Some, 
I      Prynne  amongst  others,  resisted  strenuously ;  "  I  will  not  stir 
of  my  own  accord,"  said  he ;  and  some  officers  pushed  him 
f      insultingly  down  the  stairs,  delighted  to  make  use  of  their 
i      party's  power  for  the  purposes  of  individual  tyranny.    Forty- 
I      one  members  were  arrested  in  this  maimer,  and  shut  up  ror 
$     the  time  in  two  adjoining  rooms  ;  many  others  were  excluded 
i      without   being  arrested.     Two  only,  of  those  comprised  in 
H      Pride's  list,  Stephens  and  colonel  Birch,  had  succeeded  in 
tf     getting  into  the  house ;  they  were  drawn  to  the  door  under 
|i     some  pretext  and  immediately  seized  by  the  soldiers.     "  Mr. 
$     Speaker,"  cried  Birch,  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  back 
|i     into  the  house,  *<  will  the  house  suffer  their  members  to  be 

0  pulled  out  thus  violently  before  their  faces,  and  yet  sit  still  ?" 

1  The  house  sent  their  sergeant-at-arms  to  order  the  members 
A  who  were  outside  to  come  and  take  their  seats ;  Pride  would 
\f  not  allow  them  to  go ;  the  sergeant  was  sent  a  second  time, 
1^  but  could  not  get  to  them.  The  house  resolved  that  th^ 
•^  would  not  proceed  to  busmess  until  their  members  were  ad- 
.|  mitted,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to  the  general  and 
^  demand  their  release.  The  committee  had  soaroely  gone, 
I  when  a  message  arrived  from  the  army,  presented  bv  lieQ- 
4  tenant-colonel  Axtell,  and  some  officers ;  they  demanded  the 
f  official  exclusion  of  the  arrested  members,  and  of  all  those 
I      who  had  voted  for  peace.     The  house  returned  no  answer, 

waiting  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  their  committee.  The 
committee  brought  back  word  that  the  general  in  his  turn 
refused  to  reply,  until  the  house  had  come  to  some  deoiaion  oq 
the  message  of  the  army.  Meantime,  the  ezoluded  memben 
had  been  taken  away  from  Westminster,  and  led  from  one 
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quarter  of  London  to  another,  from  tavern  to  tavern,  some- 
times  crowded  into  coaches,  sometimes  hurried  alonf^  on  tiv>t 
through   the  mud,  surrounded  by  soldiers  deiuandin<r  tht-l: 
arrears.     The  preacher  Hugh  Peters,  chaplain   to  Fairm. 
came  solemnly,  sword  on  thigh,  by  the  general's  orders.  :c 
take  down  their  names ;  called  upon  by  several  of  theru  :c 
say  by  what  right  they  were  arrested — "  By  the  right  of  the 
swor([,"  said  he.     They  sent  to  entreat  Pride  to  hear  the::i : 
"  I  have  no  time,"  was  the  answer;  "  I've  something  ols*^  t:- 
do."     Fairfax  and  his  council,  who  were  sitting  at  Whiieha'.l. 
at  last  pminised  them  an  audience :  they  went  tliilhor :  W. 
alk'r  waiting  several   hours,  three  officers  came  out  and  an- 
nounced that  the  general  was  so  busy,  he  could  not  receipt 
them.     Some  embarrassment  was  visible  under  this  contempt : 
it  was  clear  that  the  dominant  party  wished  to  avoid  an  intor- 
view  with  these  men,  lest  their  invincible  pertinacity  slh-iu!.: 
necessitate  too  much  rigor.     Notwithstanding  the  audacity  vi 
thuir  designs  and  of  their  acts,  the  conquerors  still  retahiri  :. 
the  iKittom  of  their  hearts,  without  suspecting  it  tlicniseIvi->.  ;i 
secret  respect  for  ancient  and  legal  order  ;  in  drawing  upth-ir 
proscription  list,  they  had  confined  them.selves  within  the  iiri::'> 
uf  what  they  <leemed  the  necessity  of  the  case,  hoping  that  a 
(jualified  jmrification  of  parliament  would  suffice  to  socurt- 
tlicir  triumph.     They  saw  with  anxiety  the  house  obsiinatrly 
claiminjr  their  members,  and  their  adversaries  still  retuiiiii^' 
a  |K)werful  party,  perhaps  even  the  majority.      But  hc>i:;iri  i. 
was  im|K)ssible:  they  resolved  to  begin  again.      Next  day  n'' 
7th)  the  trt.x>ps  once  more  closed  up  ever\'  avenue  to  the  Iiuuj  ; 
the  same  scene  was  renewed  ;  forty  more  members  wore  iv 
chilled;  several  others  were  arrested  in  their  own  hou.-- 
They  wrote  to  the  house  to  Ik?  released  ;  but  this  time  :; ; 
(leieat  of  t lie  presbyterians  was  completed  ;  instead  of  aiiswt:- 
ing  them  favorably,  the  house  adopted,  by  fif\y  votes  totwer.iy 
eight,  a  motion  for  taking  the  proposals  of  the  army  imoM- 
side ration.     This  minority  retired  of  their  own  accord,  pr- 
testing  that  they  would  not  return  to  the  house   until  ju.v": 
should  ho  done  to  their  colleagues ;  and   af\er  the  expul>::' 
of  one  hundred  and  foity-three   members,  who,  for  the  :ix< 
|)art,  were  not  arrested  or  silently  quitted   their  confinem'^* 
afler  a  few  hours,  the  republicans  and  the   army   at  lenp: 
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found  themselves,  at  Westminster^  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in 
full  possession  of  power.* 

Thenceforward  everything  gave  way  before  them ;  there 
was  no  resistance  ;  not  a  single  opposing  voice  disturbed  the 
party  in  the  intoxication  of  their  victory ;  they  alone  spc^ei 
they  alone  acted  in  the  kingdom,  and  might  anticipate  the 
universal  submission  or  consent  of  the  country.  The  enthu* 
siasm  of  the  fanatics  was  at  its  height — "  Like  MoseSy"  said 
Hugh  Peters  to  the  generals,  in  a  sermon  before  the  remnant 
of  the  two  houses — <<  like  Moses,  you  are  destined  to  take  the 
people  out  of  the  bondage  of  Bgypt :  how  will  this  be  ac- 
complished ?  that  is  what  has  not  yet  been  revealed."  He 
put  his  hands  before  hb  eyes,  laid  his  head  on  the  cushioii, 
and,  rising  thence  suddenly,  exclaimed :  ''  Now  I  have  it,  by 
revelation  !  Now  I  shall  tell  you !  This  army  must  root  up 
monarchy,  not  only  here,  but  in  France,  and  ether  kingdoms 
round  about ;  this  is  to  bring  you  out  of  Bgypt.  This  army 
is  that  comer-stone,  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  which  must 
dash  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  pieces.  'Tis  objected,  the 
way  we  walk  in  is  without  precedent :  what  think  vou  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ?  was  there  ever  any  precedent  befi>re  that  a 
woman  should  conceive  without  holdii^  the  company  of  man  ? 
This  is  an  age  to  make  examples  and  precedents  in;"^ 
and  the  mob  of  the  party  gave  way  with  transport  to  this 
mystical  pride.  Amidst  all  this  exultation,  on  the  very  day 
when  the  last  of  the  presb3rterians  retired  from  the  ccmmioiis 
(Dec.  7),  Cromwell  came  and  resumed  his  seat :  '<  God  is  my 
witness,"  he  repeated  everywhere,  "  that  I  know  nothing  of 
what  has  been  doing  in  this  house,  but  the  work  is  in  haSadf  I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  now  we  must  carry  it  through."^  The 
house  received  him  with  the  most  marked  demonstrations  of 
gratitude.  The  speaker  addressed  to  him  offioial  thanks  for 
his  campaign  in  Scotland ;  and  on  leaving  the  house,  he  took 
up  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  in  the  king's  own  apartments^ 
Next  day,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  cash-chesti  of  the 
various  committees,  being  forced,  they  said,  to  pitmde  for 

•Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  1240—1249;  Ruahw<wth,  ii.,  4, 1353^1356;  Lad- 
low,  118;  HutchiuBon,  301;  Walker,  History  of  IndApendfliicy,  it* 
29,  &c. 

t  Walker,  ii.,  50 ;  Pari.  Hist,  iu.,  1252.  t  Lildl0W»  1I7, 

§  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  1246 ;  Whitelocko,  357. 
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their  own  wants,  in  order  no  longer  to  be  a  burden  to  the 
country.*  Three  days  after  (Dec.  11),  they  sent  to  Fairfax, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  new  Agreement  of  the  People,"  a  plan 
of  a  republican  government,  drawn  up,  it  is  said,  by  Iretoii, 
and  requested  him  to  submit  it  for  discusdon  to  the  general 
council  of  officers,  who  would  afterwards  present  it  to  parlia- 
ment.f  Meantime,  and  without  taking  the  trouble  of  asking 
the  consent  of  the  lords,  the  commons  repealed  all  the  acts. 
all  the  votes  lately  adopted  in  favor  of  peace,  and  which  would 
have  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  revolution  (Dec.  12 
and  13)4  ^^  ^^^^'  petitions  reappeared  that  the  king,  who 
alone,  they  said,  was  guilty  of  so  much  bloodshed,^  should 
be  brought  to  trial  ;  and  a  detachment  was  sent  from  head- 
quarters, with  orders  to  bring  liim  from  Hurst  castle  to 
Windsor. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Charles  was 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  drawbridge  being  lowered,  and 
of  a  troop  of  horse  entering  the  castle-yard.  In  a  few  momeDts 
all  was  again  silent ;  but  Charles  was  anxious ;  before  day- 
break,  he  rang  for  Herbert,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  room : 
*'  Did  you  hear  the  noise  about  midnight  ?"  he  inquired.  "  I 
heard  the  drawbridge  lowered,"  said  Herbert ;  "  but  I  dared 
not,  without  your  majesty's  orders,  go  out  of  my  room  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour."  "  Go  and  inquire  what  is  the  mat- 
tor."  Herbert  went,  and  soon  returning,  said  major  Harri- 
son iiad  arrived.  A  sudden  agitation  appeared  on  the  king's 
countenance  ;  "  Arc  you  sure,"  he  said,  "  it  is  major  Harri- 
son ?"  Herbert:  "Captain  Reynolds  told  me  so."  The 
king:  "  Then  I  believe  it ;  but  did  you  sec  the  major?"  Her- 
bert: "  No,  sir."  The  king:  "Did  Reynolds  tell  you  what 
the  major's  business  is  ?"  Herbert :  "  I  did  all  I  could  to 
learn,  but  the  only  answer  I  could  get  was,  that  the  occasion 
of  his  corning  would  soon  be  known."  The  king  sent  Her- 
bert away,  and  then  recalled  him  in  about  an  hour  after.  He 
found  the  king  so  deeply  agitated,  that  he  wept.  "  Whv 
wee])  you  ?"  asked  Charles.  "  Because  I  perceive  your  nia- 
jcsty  so  much  troubled  and  concerned  at  this  news."'  "  I  aiii 
not  afraid,"  said  Charles ;  "  but  do  not  you  know  that  this  is 
the   man  who  intended   to  assassinate  me,  as  by  letter  I  ^-ds 

•  Rushwopth,  ii.,  4,  1356.  f  Ibid.,  ii.,  4,  1358,  1365. 

t  Porl.  Hist.,  iii.,  1JI7— 1-219.         §  Rushworth,  ii.,  4,  1372. 
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informed,  during  the  late  treaty.  To  my  knowledge  I  never 
saw  the  major,  or  did  him  an  injury.  I  would  not  be  taken 
by  surprise ;  this  is  a  place  fit  for  such  a  purpose.  HerblH^ 
I  trust  to  your  care  ;  go  again  and  make  further  inquiry  into 
his  business."  Herbert,  this  time  more  fortunate,  learnt  that 
the  major  was  come  to  take  the  king  to  Windsor,  in  three 
days  at  latest;  and  he  hastened  to  inform  Charles  of  iL 
'*  Well  and  good,"  he  answered,  his  eyes  brightening  with 
joy  ;  "  what,  do  they  at  last  become  less  obdurate  ?  Windsor 
is  a  place  I  ever  delighted  in  ;  it  will  make  amends  for  what 
I  have  suffered  here. 

Two  days  after,  in  fact,  lieutenant-oolonel  Cobbett  came  to 
tell  the  king  that  he  had  orders  to  take  him  immediately  to 
Windsor,  whither  Harrison  had  already  returned.  Charies, 
far  from  objecting,  hastened  the  departure  himself.  Three 
miles  from  Hurst  ne  found  a  body  of  horse,  charged  to  escort 
him  to  Winchester.  Everywhere  on  his  road  a  crowd  of  gen- 
tlemen, citizens,  peasants,  came  round  him ;  some  of  them, 
mere  sight-seekers,  who  retired  after  they  had  seen  him  pass, 
without  any  particular  observation ;  others  deeply  interested 
and  praying  aloud  for  his  liberty.  As  he  approached  Win- 
chester, the  mayor  and  aldermen  came  to  meet  him,  and  pre- 
senting him,  according  to  custom,  the  mace  and  keys  of  the 
city,  addressed  to  him  a  speech  full  of  aflfection.  But  Cob- 
bett, rudely  pushing  his  way  towards  them,  asked  if  thev  had 
forgotten  that  the  house  had  declared  all  who  should  address 
the  king  traitors ;  whereupon,  seized  with  terror,  the  func- 
tionaries poured  forth  humble  excuses,  protesting  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  will  of  the  house,  and  conjuring  Cobbett  to 
obtain  their  pardon.  The  next  day  the  king  resumed  fais 
journey.  Between  Alresford  and  Famham  another  corps  of 
cavalry  was  drawn  up,  waiting  to  relieve  the  party  which  bad 
escorted  him  thus  far  ;  the  officer  in  command  was  good-look- 
ing, richly  equipped,  wearing  a  velvet  Monteio  cap,  a  new 
buff  coat,  and  a  fringed  scarf  of  crimson  silk.  Charies, 
struck  with  his  countenance,  passed  slowly  by  him,  and  re- 
ceived a  respectful  military  salute.  Reioininff  Herbert: 
**  Who,"  asked  the  king,  "  is  that  officer  V'^  «« Major  Hani- 
son,  sir."  The  king  immediately  turned  round,  and  looked  at 
him  so  long  and  so  attentively  that  the  majoTi  oonibsed,  r». 
tired  behind  the  troops  to  avoid  his  scrutiny.  *<  That  l 
37 
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said  Charles,  <*  looks  like  a  true  soldier ;  I  have  some  jud^. 
ment  on  faces,  and  feel  I  have  harbored  wrong  thoughts  vi' 
him."  In  the  evening,  at  Famham,  where  they  stopped  to 
sleep,  Charles  saw  the  major  in  a  comer  of  the  room ;  he 
beckoned  him  to  approach  ;  Harrison  obeyed  with  deference 
and  embarrassment,  with  an  air  at  once  fearless  and  timid : 
the  king  took  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  into  the  embrasure  ol' 
a  window,  and  conversed  for  nearly  an  hour  with  him,  and 
even  spoke  of  the  information  he  had  received  concerning 
him  :  "  Nothing  can  be  more  false,"  said  Harrison  ;  "  this  i** 
what  I  said,  and  I  can  repeat  it :  it  is,  <  that  the  law  was 
equally  obligatory  to  great  and  small,  and  that  justice  had  n-' 
respect  to  persons ;'  "  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  last  words  with 
marked  emphasis.  The  kin^  broke  off  the  discourse,  s;at 
down  to  table,  and  did  not  ageun  address  Harrison,  though  he 
did  not  appear  to  attach  to  what  he  had  said  any  meaiiini; 
which  alarmed  him. 

He  was  to  reach  Windsor  the  next  day  ;  on  leaving  Fam- 
ham, however,  he  declared  that  he  would  stop  at  Bagshot,  anil 
dine  in  the  forest,  at  lord  Newbursh's,  one  of  his  most  faithful 
cavaliers.  Harrison  dared  not  refuse,  though  so  much  eager, 
ness  inspired  him  with  some  suspicions.  They  were  wt-il 
founded  ;  lord  Newburgh,  a  great  amateur  of  horses,  had  one 
which  was  considered  the  fleetest  in  all  England  ;  for  a  lonir 
time  past,  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  king,  he  had  (>«r- 
suadcd  him  to  lame  the  horse  he  rode,  promising  him  one  \i  ith 
which  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  escape  suddenly  from  \n< 
escort  and  baffle  all  pursuit  through  the  bye-paths  of  thi> 
forest,  with  which  the  king  was  well  acquainted.  Acojrii. 
ingly,  from  Famham  to  Bagshot,  Charles  was  constantly  com- 
plaining of  his  horse,  saying  that  he  would  change  it ;  hut 
on  arriving  at  lord  Newburgh's,  he  found  that  the  one  he 
liad  relied  upon  had  been  so  severely  kicked  in  the  stable, 
that  it  was  altogether  unavailable.  Liord  Newbuigh,  greail\ 
concerned,  ofTered  others  to  the  king,  which  he  said  were  ex- 
cellent,  and  would  answer  every  purpose.  But  even  with  the 
fleetest  tlie  attempt  would  have  been  perilous ;  for  the  troopers 
kept  close  to  the  king,  and  each  carried  a  cocked  pistol  in 
his  hand.  Charles  readily  abandoned  the  idea  of  runnim; 
such  risks ;  and  in  the  evening,  on  arriving  at  Windsor,  de- 
lighted to  re-enter  on*^  r)f  liis  own  |>alaces,  to  occupy  one  of 
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his  own  chambers,  to  find  all  things  prepared  to  reoeivB  faim 
nearly  the  same  as  heretofore  when  he  oame  with  his  oourt  to 
spend  some  holidays  in  that  beautiful  pBlaoe,  far  from  being 
tormented  by  any  sinister  presages,  he  seemed  almost  to  have 
foigotten  that  he  was  a  prisoner.* 

The  same  day  (Dec.  SdVf  almost  at  the  same  moroont,  the 
commons  voted  that  he  snould  be  brought  to  trial,  and  w^ 
pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  his  impeachment.  Notwith^ 
standing  the  small  number  of  members  present,  several  voices 
rose  against  the  measure.  Some  demanded  that  they  should 
limit  memselves  to  deposing  him,  as  their  predecessors  had 
done  with  some  of  his ;  others,  without  expressing  it,  would 
have  wished  him  to  be  got  rid  of  privately,  so  as  to  profit  by 
his  death  without  having  to  answer  hr  it.  But  tl^  daring 
free-thinkers,  the  sincere  fanatics,  the  rigid  republicans,'  in- 
sisted upon  a  solemn  public  trial,  which  should  prove  their 
power  and  proclaim  their  right.:^  Cromwell  alone,  in  reality 
more  eager  for  it  than  any  other  person,  still  h3rpocritically 
affected  moderation.  "  If  any  one,"  he  said,§  "  had  moved 
this  upon  design,  I  should  think  him  the  greatest  traitor  in  the 
world ;  but  since  Providence  and  necessity  have  cast  us  upon 
it,  I  pray  God  to  bless  our  counsels,  though  I  am  not  prepared 
on  the  sudden  to  give  my  advice."  By  one  of  those  strange 
but  invincible  scruples,  in  which  iniquity  betrays  itself  whue 
seeking  a  disguise,  in  order  not  to  bring  the  king  to  trial  with- 
out a  law  in  the  name  of  which  he  could  be  coiidemned,  the 
house  voted  (Jan.  2)||  as  a  principle,  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  treason  in  making  war  against  the  parliament ;  and  oa  the 
motion  of  Scott,ir  an  ordinance  was  forthwith  adopted,  institut- 
ing a  high  court**  to  try  him.  One  hundred  and  fif^  com- 
missioners  were  to  compose  it :  six  peers,  three  high  judges, 
eleven  baronets,  ten  knights,  six  aldermen  of  London,  all  the 
important  men  of  the  party,  in  the  army,  the  oommoos,  in  the 
city,  except  St.  John  and  Vane,  who  formally  declared  that 
they  disapproved  of  the  act,  and  would  not  take  any  part  in  it. 
When  the  ordinance  was  presented  fi>r  the  sanction  of  the 

*  Herbert,  93,  &c. ;  Clarendon,  iii.,  3T7 ;  Rnshworth,  ii.t  i»  1S75; 
Whitelocke,  363. 
t  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  1252.    t  Whitelocke,  uimpf  (ntrandoii,  iL,  SSa 
§  Walker,  2,  54.  ||  Pari.  Hist.  iii..  1253.      f  WtUccr,  %  0ft. 

*•  Pari.  Hiit,  iii..  1254. 
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upper  house  (Jan.  2),  some  pride  seemed  to  revive  in  that 
assembly,  hitherto  so  servile  that  they  seemed  to  have  fully 
admitted  their  own  nothingness :  "  There  is  no  parliament 
without  the  king,"  maintamed  lord  Manchester,  "therefore 
the  king  cannot  commit  treason  against  parliament."  "  It  hu:? 
pleased  the  commons,"  said  lord  Denbigh,  '*  to  put  my  name 
to  their  ordinance  ;  but  I  would  be  torn  to  pieces  rather  than 
take  part  in  so  infamous  a  business."  '<  I  do  not  like,"  said 
the  carl  of  Pembroke,  "  to  meddle  with  afTedrs  of  life  and 
death  ;  I  shall  neither  speak  against  the  ordinance  nor  consent 
to  it ;"  and  the  lords  present,  twelve  in  number,  unanimously 
rejected  it.*  Next  day,  receiving  no  message  froni  the  lords, 
the  commons  appointed  two  of  their  members  to  go  to  the  upper 
houso,  to  have  its  journals  laid  before  them,  and  to  ascertain 
what  resolution  it  had  come  to.f  On  their  report  (Jan.  4), 
they  immediately  voted  that  the  opposition  of  the  lords  should 
not  constitute  an  obstacle ;  that  the  people  being,  after  God, 
the  source  of  all  legitimate  power,  the  commons  of  England, 
elected  by  and  representing  the  people,  possessed  the  sovereign 
power ;  and  by  a  fresh  ordinance  (Jan.  6),:t  the  high  coun 
of  justice,  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  commons  only,  and 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  members,^  received 
orders  to  meet  without  delay  to  arrange  the  preliminaries. 

They  met  accordingly  for  this  purpose  in  private,  on  the 
8th,  10th,  12th,  13th,  15th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  Januar>\ 
John  Bradshuw,  a  cousin  of  Milton,  and  an  eminent  advocate, 
presiding — a  man  grave  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  but  of  a 
narrow,  austere  mind,  a  sincere  fanatic  and  yet  ambitious, 
inclined  to  avarice  though  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
opinions.  Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that  insur. 
mountable  dissension  prevailed  even  in  this  court ;  no  sum- 
njons,  no  effort  succeeded  in  collecting  at  these  preparatory- 
meetings  more  than  fifty-eifijht  members :  Fairfax  attended  the 

♦  Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  l2oi\.  f  lb.         ...  I  lb.,  1257. 

§  The  omission  of  six  peers  and  the  three  chief  justices,  reduced  the 
original  number  of  commissioners  to  one  hundred  and  forty-one ;  two 
lawyers,  Bradshaw  and  Nicholas,  were  added,  which  made  it  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three.  Yet  the  second  ordinance  contains  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  names ;  there  were  doubtless  other  omission? 
which  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain.  Alderman  Roland 
Wilson,  for  instance,  refused  to  participate  in  the  trial,  and  his  nuneis 
not  found  in  the  second  list  —  Whitelocko,  360. 
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first  meeting)  but  no  other.  Even  among  those  who  did  attendi 
several  only  came  to  declare  their  opposition :  this  was  the 
course  pursued,  amon^  others,  by  Algernon  Sidney,  still  young, 
but  already  influential  in  the  republican  party.  Retired  fcr 
some  time  to  Penshurst  castle,  the  seat  of  his  &ther  lord  Lei- 
cester, when  he  heard  of  his  nomination  on  the  high  court,  he 
immediately  went  to  Liondon,  and  in  the  sittings  of  the  ISth, 
15th,  and  19th  of  January,  though  the  questicm  appeared  de- 
cided, warmly  opposed  the  trial.  He  above  all  things  dreaded 
the  people's  conceiving  an  aversion  for  a  republic,  perhaps  a 
sudden  insurrection,  which  would  save  the  lung  and  lose  the 
commonwealth  beyond  recall :  "  No  one  will  stir,"  cried  Crom- 
well, annoyed  at  these  suggestions ;  <<  I  tell  you,  we  will  cut 
his  head  off  with  the  crown  upon  it."  «*  Do  what  you  please," 
answered  Sidney ;  *<  I  cannot  hinder  you ;  but  I  certainly 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  affair;"  and  he  went  out, 
and  never  return^.*  At  length,  consbting  only  of  members 
who  readily  accepted  their  mission,  the  court  entirely  occupied 
itself  with  arranging  the  form  of  the  trial.  John  Owk,  a  coun- 
sellor of  some  reputation  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Milton,  was 
appointed  attomey-general,  and  as  such  was  charged  to  take 
the  lead  in  drawing  up  the  act  of  accusation,  and  in  supporting 
it  on  the  trial.  Elsynge,  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  commoos 
up  to  this  period,  having  retired  under  pretext  of  illness,  Henry 
Scobell  was  selected  to  take  his  place.  They  carefully  dis. 
cussed  what  regiments  and  how  many  should  be  on  service 
during  the  trial ;  where  sentinels  should  be  stationed — some 
were  placed  even  on  the  leads,  and  at  eveiy  window  which 
looked  upon  the  hall — what  barriers  should  be  erected  to  keep 
the  people  apart,  not  only  from  the  tribunal,  but  also  horn  the 
soldiers.  The  20th  of  January  was  appointed  for  the  king  to 
appear  before  the  court  at  Westminster  hall ;  and  so  early  as 
the  17th,  as  if  his  condenmation  had  already  bee^  pronounced, 
the  commons  had  charged  a  committee  to  visit  the  palaces^ 
castles,  and  residences  of  the  king,  and  to  draw  up  an  ezaol 
inventory  of  his  furniture,  henceforth  the  property  of  par* 
liament.f 

When  colonel  Whychott,  governor  of  Windsor,  told  the 

*  Leicester's  Journal,  April ;  Godwin,  Hist  of  the  CommoilWiNlfll. 
it.,  669. 
t  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  1259 ;  State  Trials,  iv.,  1045—1067. 
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king  that  in  a  few  da3rs  he  would  be  transferred  to  Londoo: 
"  Grod  is  everywhere/'  answered  Charles,  "  alike  in  wisdom, 
power,  and  gcKxiness."*  Yet  the  news  inspired  him  with  great 
and  unexpected  uneasiness ;  he  had  lived  for  the  last  three 
weeks  in  the  most  unwonted  feeling  of  security,  rarely  and 
incorrectly  informed  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house,  comfort- 
ing himself  with  some  reports  from  Ireland  which  promised 
him  speedy  assistance,  and  more  confident,  gayer  even,  than 
his  servants  had  for  a  long  time  seen  him :  "  I»  six  months," 
he  said,  <<  peace  will  be  re-established  in  Elngland  ;  if  not,  1 
shall  receive  from  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  other  kingdoms,  the 
means  of  righting  me  ;"f  and  another  day  he  said :  "  I  have 
three  more  curds  to  play,  the -worst  of  which  may  give  nie 
back  everything.":}:  And  yet  one  circumstance  had  lately 
disturbed  him ;  until  almost  the  close  of  his  stay  at  Windsor 
he  had  been  treated  and  served  with  all  the  etiqueUe  of  court ; 
he  dined  in  public,  in  the  hall  of  state,  under  a  canopy ;  the 
chamberlain,  esquire-carver,  maltre-d'hotel,  and  cup-bearer 
performed  their  accustomed  offices  in  the  accustomed  manner ; 
the  cup  was  presented  to  him  kneeling,  the  dishes  were  brought 
in  covered,  were  tasted,  and  he  enjoyed  with  tranquil  gravity 
these  solemn  manifestations  of  respect.  All  at  once,  on  the 
reception  of  a  letter  from  head-quarters,  there  was  a  total 
change ;  the  dishes  were  brought  in  uncovered  by  soldiers, 
were  no  longer  tasted,  none  knelt  to  him,  the  habitual  etiquette 
of  the  canopy  completely  ceased.  Charles  bitterly  grieved  at 
this :  <<  The  respect  and  honor  denied  me,"  said  he,  '*  no 
sovereign  prince  ever  wanted,  nor  even  subjects  of  high  de- 
gree, according  to  ancient  practice ;  is  there  anything  more 
contemptible  than  a  despised  prince  ?"  and  to  avoid  this  insult 
he  took  his  repast  in  his  own  room,  almost  alone,  himself  se- 
lecting two  or  three  dishes  from  the  list  presented  to  him.^ 

On  Friday >  the  19th  of  January,  a  troop  of  horse  appeared 
at  Windsor,  with  Harrison  at  its  head,  appointed  to  remove  the 
king;  a  coach  and  six  waited  in  the  yard  of  the  castle; 
Charles  entered  it,  and  a  few  hours  after  once  nmre  re-entered 
London  ajid  St.  James's  palace,  surrounded  on  all  aides  by 

•  Herbert,  lOry.  f  Whitelocke,  366. 

t  Leicester's  Journal ;  Godwin,  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  660. 
§  Herbert,  109. 
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guards,  with  two>  sentinels  at  the  very  docMr  of  his  chamber, 
and  Herbert,  who  slept  by  his  bed-side,  alone  to  serve  hbn.* 

Next  day,  the  20th,  towards  nocm,  the  high  court,  assemUed 
in  a  secret  sitting  in  the  painted  chamber,  arranged  the  final 
details  of  their  task ;  they  had  scarcely  finished  prayers,  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  king,  carried  in  a  sedan  between 
two  ranks  of  soldiers,  was  at  hand ;  Cromwell  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, and  turning  round,  pale,  yet  very  animated  :  <<  My  mas- 
ters, he  is  come — ^he  is  come !"  he  cried ;  "  and  now^  we  are 
doing  that  great  work  that  the  whole  nation  will  be  full  of; 
therefore,  I  desire  you  to  let  us  resolve  here  what  answer  w& 
shall  give  the  kin^,  when  he  comes  before  us ;  for  the  fin* 
question  he  will  a^  us  will  be,  by  what  authority  and  com- 
mission  we  do  try  him."  No  one  for  a  while  answered ;  at 
last  Henry  Martyn  f  said  :  "  In  the  name  of  the  commons  and 
parliament  assembled,  and  of  all  the  good  people  of  Bngland." 
No  objection  was  made,  and  the  court  proceeded  in  solenm 
order  to  Westminster  hall,  the  lord-president,  Bradshaw,  at 
their  head,  with  the  sword  and  mace  before  him,  preceded  by 
sixteen  officers  armed  with  partisans.  The  president  took  h& 
seat  in  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet ;  below  hun  was  the  clerk 
of  the  house,  at  a  table  with  a  rich  Turkey  cover  on  which 
were  placed  the  mace  and  sword ;  to  the  right  and  left,  on 
seats  of  scarlet  cloth',  sat  the  members  of  the  court ;  at  the  two 
extremities  were  men-at-arms,  who  stood  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  tribunal.  The  court  having  taken  their  seats,  the  doors 
were  opened  and  the  crowd  rushed  in  ;  silence  being  restored, 
and  the  act  of  the  commons  read  which  authorized  the  courts 
the  names  were  called  over  ;  there  were  sixty-nine  membert 
present.  ^*  Mr.  Sergeant,"  said  Bradshaw,  '<  bring  in  the 
prisoner.":}: 

The  king  appeared,  under  the  guard  of  colcxiel  Hacker  and 
thirty-two  officers ;  a  chair  o^  crimson  velvet  was  prepsred 
for  him  at  the  bar :  he  advanced,  cast  a  long  and  severe  kiok 

•Herbert,  110;  Rushworth,  ii.,4,  1395;  State  Trills,  ▼.,  1019{N«^ 
ley's  evidence  in  Harrison's  trial. 

t  State  Trials,  v.,  1201 ;  sir  Purbeck  Temple's  evidence  in  the  trial  of 
Henry  Martyn. 

t  Most  of  the  facts  of  the  king's  trial  are  taken  from  two  contempo- 
rary accounts  inserted  in  the  State  Triali,  !▼.,  989— 11M»  to  wUdl^liHi 
reader  is  referred  once  for  all. 
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on  the  tribunal,  sat  down  in  the  chair  without  removing  his 
hsif  suddenly  rose  again,  looked  behind  him  at  the  guard 
placed  at  the  left,  and  the  crowded  spectators  at  the  right  of 
the  hall,  once  more  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  judges,  and 
then  sat  down  amidst  universal  silence. 

Bradshaw  rose  immediately:  "Charles  Stuart,  king  of  Eng- 
land," said  he,  "  the  commons  of  England,  assembled  in  par- 
liament, taking  notice  of  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  land, 
which  is  fixed  on  you  as  the  author  of  it,  and  whereof  you  are 
guilty,  have  resolved  to  bring  you  to  a  trial  and  judgment, 
and  for  this  cause  the  tribunal  is  erected.  The  charges  will 
now  be  read  by  the  solicitor-general." 

The  attorney-general.  Cook,  then  rose  to  speak :  "  Silence!" 
said  the  king,  touching  him  with  his  cane  on  his  shoulder. 
Cook  turned  round,  surprised  and  irritated ;  the  head  of  the 
king's  cane  fell  off;  a  short  but  violent  enK>tion  appeared  io 
his  features ;  none  of  his  servants  were  near  enough  to  pick 
up  the  head  of  the  cane  for  him ;  he  stooped,  took  it  up  him- 
self, sat  down,  and  Cook  read  the  act  of  accusation,  which, 
imputing  to  the  king  all  the  evils  arising,  first  from  his 
tyranny,  then  from  the  war,  demanded  uiat  he  should  be 
bound  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  that 
justice  should  be  done  upon  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  mur- 
derer. 

While  this  was  reading,  the  king,  still  seated,  looked  tran- 
quilly, sometimes  on  the  judges,  sometimes  on  the  public; 
once,  for  a  moment,  he  rose,  turned  his  back  to  the  tribunal 
to  look  behind  him,  and  sat  down  again  with  an  ear  at  once 
of  curiosity  and  indifference.  He  smiled  at  the  words, 
"  Charles  Stuart,  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer,"  but  said 
nothing. 

When  Cook  had  finished :  "  Sir,"  said  Bradshaw  to  the 
king,  **  you  have  heard  the  charge ;  the  court  awaits  your 
answer." 

The  king  :  "  I  do  wonder  for  what  cayse  you  convene  me 
here.  But  lately  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  I  was 
treated  with  by  divers  honorable  persons,  lords,  and  commons, 
as  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  treaty  was  nigh  perfection.  I 
desire  to  know  by  what  authority  I  was  hurried  thence  hither; 
I  mean  lawful  authority,  for  there  are  many  unlawful  powers, 
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such  as  that  of  highwaymen.  I  desire  to  know  this,  I  say, 
before  I  answer  your  charge." 

Bradshaw  :  <<  If  you  had  pleased  to  pay  attention  to  what 
the  court  said  to  you  on  your  arrival,  you  would  know  what 
that  authority  is.  They  desire  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  of  whom  you  were  elected  king,  to  answer." 

The  king :  "  No,  sir ;  this  I  deny." 

Bradshaw :  "  If  you  demur  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
I  must  let  you  know  the  court  overrules  your  demurrer.  You 
must  plead,  or  the  court  will  take  the  chai^  pro  con/i»»o." 

The  king :  <<  I  tell  you,  England  never  was  an  elective 
kingdom ;  that  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  an 
hereditary  kingdom.  Let  me,  then,  know  really  by  what 
authority  I  am  summoned  here.  There  is  lieutenant-oolonel 
Cobbett ;  ask  him  whether  it  was  not  by  force  he  brought  me 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  will  uphold,  as  much  as  any  here, 
the  just  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons.  But  I  see  no 
lords  here :  where  are  the  lords  that  should  go  to  make  up  a 
parliament  1*  A  king,  also,  is  essential.  Is  this  what  you 
call  bringing  the  king  to  his  parliament  ?  " 

Bradshaw :  "  Sir,  the  court  awaits  from  you  a  definitive 
answer.  If  what  we  tell  you  of  our  authority  is  not  sufficient 
for  you,  it  is  sufficient  for  us ;  we  know  it  is  founded  on  the 
authority  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom." 

The  king  :  "  It  is  neither  my  opinion  nor  yours  that  is  to 
decide." 

Bradshaw :  "  The  court  have  heard  you ;  you  will  be  dis. 
posed  of  according  to  their  orders.  Tedce  away  the  prisoner. 
The  court  adjourns  to  Monday  next." 

The  court  retired  ;  the  king  departed  with  the  same  escort 
that  brought  him.  As  he  got  up,  he  looked  at  the  sword  placed 
upon  the  table :  **  I  do  not  fear  that,"  said  he,  pointing  to  it 
with  his  cane.  As  he  went  down  stairs,  a  few  voices  were 
heard  to  cry — "  Justice  !  justice ! "  but  a  fer  greater  number 
shouted — "  God  save  the  kin^ !  God  save  your  majesty  V* 

On  the  Monday,  at  the  sittmg  of  the  court,  sixty-two  mem. 
hers  being  present,  the  court  commanded  that  entire  aileiioe 
should  be  observed,  under  pain  of  imprisonment ;  but,  never* 
theless,  when  the  king  arrived  he  was  hailed  wiUi  loud  aoota- 

*  State  Trials,  v.,  1081 ;  in  Cook's  trial,  evidenee  givsn  bj  Nvll^. 
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madons.  The  same  discuBsioa  was  renewed  on  both  ada 
with  equal  pertinacity.  "  Sir,"  Bradshaw  at  length  said, 
<'  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  will  be  allowed  to  dispute  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court ;  they  sit  here  by  the  supreme  au. 
thority  of  the  nation,  the  oonunons  assembled  in  parliameot, 
to  whom  your  ancestors  ever  were,  and  to  whom  you  are,  ac- 
countable." 

The  king :  "  By  your  favor,  show  me  one  precedent." 

Bradshaw  rose  angrily,  and  said :  "  Sir,  we  sit  not  here  to 
answer  your  questions.  Plead  to  the  chai^  ;  guilty,  or  sot 
guilty?"* 

The  king :  "  You  have  not  heard  my  reasons." 

Bradshaw :  **  Sir,  you  have  no  reasons  to  give  against  the 
highest  of  all  jurisdictions." 

The  king :  <<  Then  show  me  this  jurisdiction,  in  which  rea- 
son is  not  heard." 

Bradshaw :  "  Sir,  we  show  it  to  you  here  ;  it  is  the  com- 
mons  of  England.     Sergeant,  take  away  the  prisoner ! " 

The  king  turned  suddenly  round  towards  the  people,  and 
said  :  <*  Remember  that  the  king  of  England  suffers,  being  not 
permitted  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  liberty  of  the  people !  *' 
and  an  almost  general  cry  arose :  <<  God  save  the  king !  ''f 

The  next  sitting,  on  the  2dd  of  January,  exhibited  the  same 
scenes  ;  the  sympathy  of  the  people  for  the  king  became  daily 
more  earnest ;  in  vain  did  the  irritated  officers  and  soldiers 
shout  the  menacing  cry  of  "  Justice  !  Execution !"  the  inti- 
midated  crowd  were  silent  for  a  moment ;  but,  upon  soiiie 
fresh  incident,  forgot  their  alarm,  and  '<  God  save  the  king  !'* 
echoed  on  all  sides.  It  was  even  heard  amonff  the  troops :  on 
the  23d,  as  the  king  was  leaving  after  the  rising  of  the  coun, 
a  soldier  of  the  guard  cried  aloud,  "  Sire,  God  bless  you  I" 
An  officer  struck  him  with  his  cane.  "  Sir,"  said  the  king, 
"  the  punishment  exceeds  the  offence."^  At  the  same  time 
representations  were  sent  from  abroad,  and  proceedings  taken, 
not  very  formidable,  it  is  true,  and  most  of  them  not  very  ur- 
gent, but  still  fanning  the  flame  of  public  indignation.  The 
French  minister  delivered  to  the  commons  (Jan.  3)  a  letter 
from   the   queen,    Henrietta-Maria,    soliciting  permission  to 

*  State  Trials,  v.,  10S6,  in  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  and  particnlirlj 
in  that  of  Cook  ;  John  Heme's  evidence. 

1  SUtc  Trials,  v.,  1086.  t  Herbert,  114. 
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ooine  and  join  her  husband,  either  to  persuade  him  to  yield 
to  their  wbhes  or  to  give  him  the  ccMisolatioiis  of  nfktdaoJ^ 
The  prinee  of  Wales  wrote  to  Falr&x  and  to  the  council  c^ 
officers,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  in  their  breaste  some  feel- 
ing of  loyalty .f  The  Scottish  commissioners  officially  pio> 
tested  in  the  name  of  that  kingdom,  against  all  that  was  going 
on  (Jan.  6  and  22)4  '^^^  early  arrival  of  an  extraoiduuuy 
embassy  from  the  States,  sent  to  interpose  in  the  king's  fitvor, 
was  announced ;  already  John  CrcHnwell,  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch,  and  cousin  to  Oliver,  was  in  London, 
besetting  the  lieutenant-general  with  almost  threatening  re- 
proaches.^  The  printing  of  a  manuscript  entitled  jRiofaZ 
SighSf  the  production,  it  was  said,  of  the  kmg  himself  and  of 
a  nature  to  excite  an  insurrection  for  his  deliverance,  was  dis- 
covered and  its  publication  stopped.||  On  all  sidesi  in  a 
word,  if  not  great  obstacles,  at  least  new  causes  of  fermenta- 
tion  arose,  which  would  assuredly  disc^pear,  the  republioans 
promised  themselves,  as  soon  as  Uie  question  should  be  put  to 
an  end  ;  but  which,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  sui^sense,  ren. 
dered  every  day's  delay  more  embarrassing  and  perilous. 

They  resolved  to  relieve  themselves  at  once  from  this  sitaa- 
tion,  to  cut  short  any  further  debate,  and  that  the  king  should 
only  appear  again  to  receive  his  sentence.  Whether  from  a 
lingering  respect  for  legal  forms,  or  to  produce,  if  required, 
new  proofs  of  Charles's  bad  faith  in  the  negotiations,  the  oonrt 
employed  the  24th  and  25th  in  collecting  evidence  from  thirty^ 
two  witnesses.  On  the  25th,  at  the  close  of  their  sitting,  and 
almost  without  any  discussion,  they  voted  the  king's  oon- 
denmation  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy  to  the 
country.  Scott,  Martyn,  Harrison,  Lisle,  Say,  Iieton,  and 
Love,  were  charged  to  draw  up  the  sentence.  There  wefe 
only  forCy-six  members  present  that  day.  On  the  90th,  sixty- 
two  members  being  assembled  with  closed  doors,  the  fenn 
of  the  sentence  was  determined  upon  after  some  discnsskMU 
The  court  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  then  to  prooooaoe 
it.  On  the  27th,  at  noon,  after  two  noun'  oonfeience  In  tke- 
painted  chamber,  the  sitting  began,  acoording  to  custaD^  hf- 

*  Clarendon,  iii.,  368.       f  lb.,  296.       t  Pwl-  Hift,  iii^  tSn9,Mc. 
§  Banks,  Critical  Review,  &c.,  103;  Mark  Noble,  Mamoirt  of  tile 
Protectoral  House,  &c.,  i.,  SO. 
tl  The  famous  EUC»»  Ba^cXur^. 
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calling  over  the  names;  when  Fair&x's  was  called:  ''He 
has  too  much  wit  to  be  here !"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  woman 
from  the  gallery.  After  a  moment's  surprise  and  hesitatioD. 
the  clerk  proceeded  :  sixty-seven  members  were  present. 
When  the  king  entered  the  hall,  a  violent  cry  of  "  £xecu. 
tion !  Justice !  Execution !"  was  raised.  The  soldiers  were 
very  excited,  Axtell,  who  conmianded  them,  animating  their 
shouts ;  a  few  groups  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  hall 
joined  in  these  clamors ;  but  the  crowd  was  silent  and  in  con- 
stemation. 

''Sir,"  said  the  king  to  Bradshaw,  before  he  sat  down,  "I 
shall  ask  to  speak  a  word ;  1  hope  I  shall  not  give  you  occa^ 
sion  to  interrupt  me." 

Bradshaw  :  "  You  shall  answer  in  your  turn  ;  first  listen  to 
the  court." 

The  king  :  "  Sir,  by  your  favor,  I  desire  to  be  heard.  It 
is  but  a  word.     An  irrunediate  judgment " 

Bradshaw :  "  Sir,  you  shall  be  heard  in  fit  time  ;  you  must 
first  hear  the  court." 

The  king  :  "  Sir,  I  desire  ....  what  I  have  to  say  is  con- 
cerning that  which  the  court  is,  I  think,  about  to  pronounce ; 
and  it  is  not  easy,  sir,  to  recall  a  precipitate  judgment." 

Bradshaw :  "  You  will  be  heard,  sir,  before  judgment  is 
passed.     Till  then  you  must  abstain  from  speaking. 

On  hearing  this  promise  some  serenity  re-appeared  on  the 
king's  countenance  ;  he  sat  down  :  Bradshaw  went  on : 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  well  known  to  you  all  that  the  prisoner 
here  at  the  bar  has  several  times  been  brought  before  the 
court  to  answer  a  charge  of  high  treason  and  other  great 
crimes,  brought  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England—" 

"It's  a  lie !  Not  one  half  of  them,"  cried  the  same  voice 
which  had  answered  at  the  name  of  Fairfax :  *'  Where  are 
they  or  their  consents  ?     Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  traitor  !" 

The  whole  assembly  was  startled :  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  gallery.  "  Down  with  the  w — ,"  cried  Axtell, 
"shoot  them!"  The  speaker  was  soon  found  to  be. lady 
Fairfax.* 

A  general  excitement  arose :   the  soldiers,  though  nume- 

*  State  Trials,  1150 ;  Eyidence  of  sir  Porbeck  Templs. 
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rously  interspersed  with  the  crowd,  and  usiiig  little  ceremony, 
had  much  difficulty  in  repressing  it :  order  being  at  length 
somewhat  re-established,  Bradshaw  recited  the  king's  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  answer  to  the  charge,  the  notoriety  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  and  then  declar^  that  the  court  were  agreed 
as  to  the  sentence,  but  consented,  before  pnxoouncing  it,  to 
hear  the  prisoner's  defence,  provided  he  would  desist  from 
denying  their  jurisdiction.    - 

**  I  ask,"  said  the  king,  <<  to  be  heard  in  the  painted  cham- 
ber, by  the  lords  and  commons,  on  a  proposal  which  is  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
liberty  of  my  subjects  than  to  my  own  preservation." 

Deep  agitation  pervaded  the  court  and  the  assembly; 
friends  and  enemies  all  endeavored  to  imagine  with  what 
intention  the  king  requested  this  ccmference  with  the  two 
houses,  and  what  he  could  have  to  propose  to  them ;  a  thou- 
sand  different  suggestions  went  about;  the  majority  seemed 
to  think  that  he  wished  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favor  of  his 
son.  But  whatever  it  might  be  that  he  intended,  the  per- 
plexity of  the  court  was  extreme ;  the  party,  notwithstanding 
their  triumph,  did  not  feel  itself  in  a  position  either  to  lose 
time  or  to  run  fresh  hazards ;  among  the  judses  themselves, 
some  indecision  was  perceptible.  To  escape  Uie  peril,  Brad- 
shaw  maintained  that  the  king's  request  was  only  a  trick  still 
to  escape  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  a  long  and  dose  debate 
took  place  between  them  on  this  subject.  Charles  again  and 
again  insisted,  more  and  more  urgently,  on  being  heard ;  but 
on  each  occasion  the  soldiers  round  him  became  more  and 
more  noisy  and  abusive  ;  some  lit  their  pipes  and  blew  the 
smoke  towards  him;  others  murmured  in  coarse  terms  at 
the  slowness  of  the  trial ;  Axtell  laughed  and  joked  aknid. 
In  vain  did  the  king  several  times  turn  towards  them,  and 
sometimes  by  gesture,  sometimes  by  words  seek  to  obtain  a 
few  moments  of  attention  or  at  least  of  nlenoe ;  he  was  an. 
swered  by  the  cries  :  <<  Justice  !  ExecutioD !"  At  length, 
deeply  agitated,  almost  beside  himself:  '<  Hear  me !  hear  me  f* 
he  cried,  in  passionate  accents;  the  same  shouts  were  ra- 
newed  :*  suddenly  an  imexpected  movement  exhibited  itself. 
among  the  judges.    Colonel  Downs,  one  of  the  memben  of 

•  State  Trials,  ▼.,  1150, 1151 ;  in  Axtell's  THiL 
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the  court,  became  violently  agitated  and  sought  to  rise  from 
his  chair ;  in  vain  did  the  colleague  on  each  side,  Cawlej  aod 
colonel  Wanton,  seek  to  keep  him  down,  and  compose  him : 
"  Have  we  hearts  of  stone  V  he  said ;  "  are  we  men  V  "  You 
will  ruin  us  and  yourself,"  said  Cawley.  "  No  matter/'  re- 
plied  Downs,  "  if  I  die  for  it,  I  must  do  it."  On  hearing  this 
Cromwell,  who  sat  beneath  him,  suddenly  turned  round: 
"Colonel,"  said  he,  "  are  you  yourself?  What  mean  you? 
Can't  you  be  quiet  ?"  "  Sir,"  answered  Downs ;  "  no,  f  can- 
not be  quiet ;"  and  immediately  rising,  he  said  to  the  presi. 
dent :  <<  My  lord,  I  am  not  satisfied  to  give  my  consent  to  this 
sentence,  and  have  reasons  to  ofier  to  you  against  it,  and  I 
desire  the  court  may  adjourn  to  hear  me,  and  deliberate." 
"  If  any  one  of  the  court,"  gravely  answered  Bradshaw^  **  be 
unsatisfied,  the  court  must  adjourn  ;"  and  they  all  immedi- 
ately passed  into  an  adjoining  room. 

They  were  no  sooner  there  than  Cromwell  roughly  assailed 
the  colonel,  upbraiding  him  for  the  difficulty  and  confusion  in 
which  he  was  involving  the  court.  Downs  defended  himself 
with  agitation,  alleging  that  perhaps  the  king's  proposals  would 
be  satisfactory ;  that,  after  all,  what  they  had  sought,  what 
they  still  sought,  were  good  and  solid  guarantees ;  that  they 
ought  not  to  refuse,  without  knowing  what  they  were,  those 
which  the  king  wished  to  offer ;  that  they  owed  to  him  at 
least  to  hear  him,  and  to  respect,  in  his  person,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  common  justice.  Cromwell  heard  him  with  rude 
impatience,  moving  round  and  round  him,  and  interrupting 
him  at  every  word :  "  At  last,"  said  he,  "  we  see  what  great 
reason  the  gentleman  had  to  put  such  a  trouble  and  disturb- 
ance upon  us ;  sure,  he  doth  not  know  that  he  hath  to  do  widi 
the  hardest  hearted  man  that  lives  upon  the  earth.  However, 
it  is  not  fit  that  the  court  should  be  hindered  from  their  duty 
by  one  peevish  man.  The  bottom  of  all  this  is  known ;  he 
would  fain  save  his  old  master ;  let  us,  without  more  ado,  go 
back  and  do  our  duty."  In  vain  did  colonel  Harvey  and 
some  others  support  the  opinion  of  Downs ;  the  discuaskm 
was  speedily  repressed ;  in  half  an  hour,  the  court  returned 
to  the  hall,  and  Bradshaw  declared  to  the  king  that  they  re- 
jected his  proposition.* 

*  SUteTrialf,  v.,  1107,  1205,  I3ii,  1318;  in  the  triali  of  Harrey, 
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Charles  seemed  quite  overcome,  and  renewed  the  applk»u 
tioD  but  hesitatingly ;  '<  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,'' 
said  Bradshaw,  *<  we  shall  proceed  to  sentence."  "  Sir,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say/'  replied  the  kins ;  **  but  I  shall 
desire  that  what  I  have  said  may  be  entered."  Bradshaw, 
without  answering,  told  him  he  was  about  to  hear  his  sen- 
tence ;  but  before  having  it  read,  he  addressed  to  the  king  a 
long  speech,  a  solemn  apology  for  the  conduct  of  parliament^ 
in  which  all  the  king's  faults  were  set  forth,  and  all  the  evils 
of  the  civil  war  cast  upon  him  alone,  since  his  tyranny  had 
made  resistance  a  duty  as  well  as  a  necessity.  His  language 
was  stem,  bitter,  but  grave,  ffodly,  free  fincxn  insult,  the  result 
of  a  conviction  evidenUy  profound,  though  blended  with  some- 
what of  vindictive  emotion.  The  king  listened  without  in- 
terrupting  him,  grave  as  himself.  Yet,  as  the  speech  drew 
near  its  conclusion,  a  visible  agitation  took  possession  of  him; 
as  soon  as  Bradshaw  stopped,  he  attempted  to  speak.  Brad- 
shaw  opposed  it,  and  gave  orders  to  the  clerk  to  read  the 
sentence ;  when  he  had  done  :  "  The  sentence  now  read  and 
published,"  he  said,  *^  is  the  act,  sentence,  judgment,  and  re- 
solution of  the  whole  court ;"  and  the  whole  court  stood  up  in 
sign  of  assent.  "  Sir,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  king,  **  will 
you  hear  me  a  word  ?" 

Bradshaw :  <<  Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  heard  after  the  sen- 
tence." 

The  king  :  "  No,  sir  ?" 

Bradshaw  :  «  No,  sir,  by  your  &vor.  Guards,  withdraw 
the  prisoner !" 

The  king :  "  I  may  speak  after  sentence,  by  your  favor, 
sir  ;  I  may  speak  after  my  sentence,  ever.     By  your  hvor" 

("Hold!"  said  Bradshaw.)     "  The  sentence,  sir, ^I  say, 

sir,  I  do 1  am  not  sufiered  to  speak :  expect  what  justice 

other  people  will  have  !" 

The  soldiers  here  surrounded  him,  and  reinoving  him  from 
the  bar,  carried  him  with  violence  to  the  place  where  his  sedan 
waited  for  him  ;  as  he  went  down  the  stairs,  he  had  to  eodnve 
the  grossest  insults ;  some  threw  their  lighted  pipes  in  hit 
way ;  others  blew  the  smoke  of  their  tobacco  in  his  fiu)e ;  all 

Robert  Lilburne,  Downs,  and  Wayte,  and  from  the  naintlfs  sf  ttMi 
accoaed  themselTea. 
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cried  close  to  him,  "  Justice  !  execution  !"*  Yet  the  people 
still  mixed  up  with  these  cries,  the  shout,  "  (jod  sare  your 
majesty  !  God  deliver  your  majesty  from  the  hands  of  your 
enemies !"  and  till  he  had  seated  himself  in  the  sedan,  the 
bearers  stood  with  their  hats  off,  notwithstanding  Axtell's 
orders  to  the  contrary,  who  even  struck  them  for  their  disobe- 
dience. They  set  out  for  Whitehall ;  the  troops  lined  each 
side  of  the  road  ;  before  the  shops,  at  every  door,  every  win- 
dow, there  was  a  crowd  of  people,  most  of  them  silent,  some 
weeping,  others  praying  aloud  for  the  king.  Every  few 
minutes,  the  soldiers,  to  celebrate  their  triumph,  renewed  the 
cry,  "  Justice  !  Justice  !  Execution  !"  But  Charles  had 
regained  his  accustomed  serenity  ;  and,  too  proud  to  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  their  hatred,  said,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
chair  :  "  Poor  souls,  for  a  piece  of  money  they  would  do  so  for 
their  commanders  !""|" 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Whitehall ;  "  Hark  ye  !"  said  he 
to  Herbert,  "  my  nephew  the  prince  elector,  and  some  other 
lords  that  love  me,  will  endeavor  to  see  me,  which  I  would 
take  in  good  part,  but  my  time  is  short  and  precious,  and  I 
am  desirous  to  improve  it  the  best  I  may  ;  I  wbh  to  employ 
it  in  preparation  ;  I  hope  they  will  not  take  it  ill,  that  nooe 
have  access  to  me  but  my  children.  The  best  office  tliey  can 
now  do  for  me  is  to  pray  for  me."  He  asked  to  see  his 
younger  children,  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  remained  in  charge  of  parliament,  and 
Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  of  whom  we  had  already,  through 
the  intervention  of  Hugh  Peters,  obtained  religious  assistance. 
Both  requests  were  granted.  Next  day,  the  28th,  the  bishop 
went  to  St.  James's,  whither  Charles  had  been  transferred ; 
when  he  saw  the  king,  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief: 
"  Leave  off  this,  my  lord,"  said  Charles  ;  "  we  have  not  time 
for  it ;  let  us  think  of  our  great  work,  and  prepare  to  meet 
that  great  God,  to  whom,  ere  long,  I  am  to  give  an  account 

*  State  Trials,  v.,  1151,  in  Axtell's  trial.  A  witnen  deposed,  on  the 
trial  of  Augiistin  Garland,  one  of  the  judges,  that  he  had  seen  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  spit  in  the  king's  (ace.  Garland  absolutely  de* 
nied  it,  and  the  judges  did  not  insist.  Herbert,  who  accompanied  the 
king,  does  not  mention  it  either.  I  have  not,  therefore,  thought  proper 
to  mention  it  as  authentic,  through  Warwick,  who  had  almost  all  the 
<ietails  inserted  in  his  memoirs  from  bishop  Juxon,  expressly  affinsiit 

t  State  Trials,  iv.,  1130  ;  Herbert,  Memoirs,  114 
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of  myself.  I  hope  I  shall  do  it  with  peace,  and  that  you  wiU 
assist  me  therein.  We  will  not  talk  of  these  n^es,  in  whose 
hands  I  am ;  they  thirst  after  my  blood,  and  £ey  will  have 
it,  and  God's  will  be  done  !  I  thank  God,  I  heartilv  forgive 
them ;  and  I  will  talk  of  them  no  more."  He  passed  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  pious  conference  with  the  bishop ;  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  obtained  permission  to  be  left  alone  in  his 
room,  where,  at  first,  colonel  Hacker  had  posted  two  soldiers ; 
and,  as  it  were,  all  the  while  Juxon  was  with  him,  the  door 
was  opened  every  few  minutes  by  the  sentinel  on  duty,  to 
make  sure  that  the  king  was  there.  As  he  had  anticipated, 
his  nephew  the  prince-elector,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsey, 
and  other  old  servants,  came  to  see  him  ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
ceive them.  Mr.  Seymour,  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  arrived  the  same  day  from  the  Hague,* 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  prince  ;  the  king  ordered  him  to  be 
admitted,  read  the  letter,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  gave  his 
answer  to  the  messenger,  and  sent  him  away  inunediately. 
Next  day,  the  29th,  almost  at  dawn  of  day,  the  bishop  re- 
turned  to  St.  James's.  Morning  prayers  over,  the  king  pro- 
duced a  box,  containing  broken  crosses  of  the  order  of  St. 
George  and  of  the  garter :  "  You  see,"  he  said  to  Juxon,  "  all 
the  wealth  now  in  my  power  to  ^ve  my  two  children."  The 
children  were  then  brought  to  him ;  on  seeing  her  father,  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  twelve  years  old,  burst  into  tears;  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  only  eight,  wept  also  when  he 
saw  his  sister  weeping ;  Charles  took  them  upon  .his  kn^eSi 
divided  his  jewels  between  them,  consoled  his  daughter,  gave 
her  advice  as  to  the  books  she  was  to  read  to  strengthen  ner- 
self  against  popery,  charged  her  to  tell  her  brothers  that  he 
had  forgiven  his  enemies,  her  mother  that  in  thought  he  had 
ever  been  with  her,  and  that  to  the  last  hour  he  loved  her  as 
dearly  as  on  their  marriage  day ;  then  turning  towards  the 
little  duke  :  "  My  dear  heart,"  he  said,  "  they  will  soon  out 
off  thy  father's  head."  The  child  looked  at  him  fixedly  and 
earnestly  :  "  Mark,  child,  what  I  say  ;  they  will  cut  off  my 
head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  king ;  but  mark  what  I  say, 

•  According  to  Tomlinson's  evidence  (State  Trialfl,  v.,  1179),  it  wm 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  at  Whitehall,  that  the  king  nceivad  Mr. 
Seymour ;  I  have  followed  Herbert's  account— M«moin,  til  9^f. 
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thou  must  not  be  king  so  long  as  thy  brothers  Charles  ao'l 
James  live,  but  they  will  cut  off  thy  brothers'  heads  if  they 
can  catch  them  ;  and  thine,  too,  they  will  cut  off  at  last ! 
Therefore,  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them.' 
"  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first !"  replied  the  child,  ^'ith  <rroai 
emotion.  Charles  fervently  kissed  him,  put  him  down,  ki>fr*  d 
his  daughter,  blessed  them  both,  and  called  upon  God  to  bless 
them  ;  then  suddenly  rising  :  '<  Have  them  taken  away,''  he 
said  to  Juxon  ;  the  children  sobbed  aloud  ;  the  king,  standin;: 
with  his  head  pressed  against  the  window,  tried  to  suppress  his 
tears  ;  the  door  opened,  the  children  were  going  out,  Charles 
ran  from  the  window,  took  them  in  his  arms,  blessed  thein 
once  more,  and  at  last  tearing  himself  firom  their  caresses,  fvl! 
upon  his  knees  and  began  to  pray  with  the  bishop  and  Her- 
bert, the  only  witnesses  of  this  deeply  painful  scene.* 

On  the  same  morning  the  high  court  had  met,  and  appointed 
the  execution  to  take  place  next  day,  January  30,  between 
ten  and  five  o'clock  ;  but  when  it  beoame  necessary  to  sigo 
the  fatal  order,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  commissii^ners 
could  be  got  together ;  in  vain  two  or  three  of  the  most  de- 
termined stood  outside  the  door,  stopped  such  of  their  col- 
leagues as  were  passing  by  towards  the  house  of  commnnN 
and  called  upon  them  to  come  and  affix  their  names.f  Several 
even  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  condemnation,  ke[>t  out  of 
the  way,  or  expressly  refused  to  sign.  Cromwell  himself,  gay, 
noisy,  daring  as  ever,  gave  way  to  his  usual  coarse  bufibonery ; 
afler  having  signed  himself — he  was  the  third  to  do  so— he 
smeared  with  ink  Henry  Marty n's  face  who  sat  by  him,  and 
who  immediately  did  the  same  to  him.  Colonel  Ingoldsby, 
his  cousin,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  court, 
but  had  never  taken  his  scat,  accidentally  came  into  the  hall : 
"  This  time,"  said  Cromwell,  "  he  shall  not  escape ;"  and 
laughing  aloud,  he  seized  Ingoldsby,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  other  members,  put  the  pen  between  hb  fingers, 
and  guiding  his  hand,  obliged  him  to  sign.^  Fif^y-nine  si*:- 
natures  were  at  last  collected ;  many,  either  from  agitation 
or  design,  such  mere  scrawls  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 

♦  Riishworth,  ii.,  -1,  139S  :  Journals,  Commons,  Jan.  20. 
t  State  Trials,  v.,  1219  ;  Thomas  Wayte's  trial. 
t  Harris,  Life  of  Cromwell,  201 ;  Mark  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Pro- 
^ctoral  House,  i.,  118. 
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make  them  out.  The  order  was  addressed  to  colonel  Hacker, 
colonel  Huncks,  and  lieutenant  Phayre,  who  were  charged  to 
see  to  the  execution.  Hitherto  the  ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary  from  the  States,  Albert  Joachim  and  Adrien  Pauw, 
who  had  been  five  days  in  London,  had  vainly  solicited  an 
audience  of  parliament ;  neither  their  official  request,  nor  their 
private  applications  to  Fair&x,  Cromwell,  and  scmie  other 
officers,  had  obtained  it  for  them.  They  were  suddenly  in- 
formed, about  one  o'clock,  that  they  would  be  received  at  two 
by  the  lords,  at  three  by  the  commons.  They  went  im- 
mediately,  and  delivered  their  message  ;  an  answer  was  pro- 
mised them,  and  as  they  returned  to  their  lodgings  they  saw 
commencing,  in  front  of  Whitehall,  the  preparations  rar  the 
execution.  They  had  received  visits  from  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors,  but  neither  would  join  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  first  satisfied  himself  with  protesting,  that  K>r  a 
long  time  past  he  had  foreseen  this  deplorable  event  and  done 
all  in  his  power  to  avert  it ;  the  other  said  he  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  court  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  though 
he  every  hour  expected  them.  Next  day,  the  80th,  about 
twelve,  a  second  interview  with  Fair&x,  in  the  house  of  his 
secretary,  gave  the  Dutch  ambassadors  a  gleam  of  hope ;  the 
general  had  been  moved  by  their  representaticms,  and,  seem- 
ing at  length  resolved  to  rouse  himself-  from  his  inaction,  pro- 
mised to  go  immediately  to  Westminster,  to  solicit  at  least  a 
reprieve.  But  as  they  left  him,  before  the  very  house  in 
which  they  had  conversed  with  him,  they  met  a  body  of 
cavalry,  clearing  the  way ;  all  the  avenues  to  Whitehall,  all 
the  adjacent  streets,  were  equally  filled  with  them ;  on  all 
sides  they  heard  it  said  that  everything  was  ready,  and  that 
the  king  would  soon  arrive.* 

And  so  it  was :  early  in  the  morning,  in  a  room  at  White- 
hall,  beside  the  bed  from  which  Ireton  and  Harrison  had  not 
vet  risen,  Cromwell,  Hacker,  Huncks,  Axtell,  and  Phayre 
had  assembled  to  draw  up  the  last  act  of  this  fearful  pro- 

*  These  details  are  taken  from  the  correspondence  of  the  ambtandots 
themselves  with  the  States,  of  which  a  translation  is  appended  to  Che 
present  volume.  Thev  prove  how  doubtful,  notwithstanoing  Herberfto 
narrative,  whom  in  other  respects  Mr.  Godwin  is  wrong  in  disbelisT- 
ing,  is  the  anecdote  after  which  almost  all  the  historians  have  related 
that  Ireton  and  Harrison  had  passed  the  time  in  pr^yen  witii  Failte 
to  conceal  from  him  what  was  going  on. 
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ceeding,  the  order  to  the  executioner :  "  Colonel,"  said  Crom- 
well  to  Huncks,  "  it  is  you  who  must  write  and  sign  it.* 
Huncks  obstinately  refused  :  "  What  a  stubborn  grumbler  I 
said  Cromwell.  "  Colonel  Huncks,"  said  Axtell,  "  J  ain 
ashamed  of  you ;  the  ship  is  now  coming  into  the  harbor,  and 
will  you  strike  sail  before  we  come  to  anchor?"  Huntki 
persisted  in  his  refusal ;  Cromwell,  muttering  between  hL« 
teeth,  sat  down,  wrote  the  order  himself  and  presented  it  t) 
colonel  Hacker,  who  signed  it  without  objection.* 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  afler  four  hours'  profbuml 
sleep  Charles  left  his  bed  :  "  I  have  a  great  work  to  do  this 
day,"  he  said  to  Herbert ;  "  I  must  get  up  immediately ;"  and 
he  sat  down  at  his  dressing-table.  Herbert,  in  his  agitatioD, 
combed  his  hair  with  less  care  than  usual :  '*  I  pray  you." 
said  the  king,  **  though  my  head  be  not  long  to  remain  oo  my 
shoulders,  take  the  same  pains  with  it  as  usual ;  let  me  be  as 
trim  to-day  as  may  be  ;  this  is  my  second  marriage  day ;  ^'f 
before  night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed  Jesus."  As 
he  was  dressing,  he  asked  to  have  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordi- 
nary :  "  The  season  is  so  sharp,"  he  said,  "  as  may  make  m? 
shake,  which  some  observers  will  imagine  proceeds  from  fear. 
I  would  have  no  such  imputation  ;  I  tear  not  death  ;  death  is 
not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God  I  am  prepared."  At  day- 
break the  bishop  arrived  and  commenced  the  holy  service ;  as 
he  was  reading,  in  the  27th  chapter  of  the  gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  asked  him: 
"My  lord,  did  you  choose  this  chapter  as  being  applicable  to 
my  present  condition  ?"  "  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  sail 
the  bishop,  "  it  is  the  proper  lesson  for  the  day,  as  the  calendar 
indicates."  The  king  appeared  deeply  afiected,  and  con- 
tinued his  prayers  with  even  greater  fervor.  Towards  ten, 
a  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the  door ;  Herbert  did  not  stir ;  a 
second  knock  was  heard,  rather  louder,  but  still  gentle :  "  Oo 
and  see  who  is  there,"  said  the  king :  it  was  colonel  Hacker: 
"  Let  him  come  in,"  said  the  king.  **  Sir,"  said  the  colonel, 
with  a  low  and  half-trembling  voice,  "  it  is  time  to  go  to  White- 
hall ;  but  you  will  have  some  further  time  to  rest  there."  "  I 
will  go  directly,"  answered  Charles  ;  "leave  me."  Hacker 
went  out :  the  king  occupied  a  few  moments  more  in  mental 

*  State  Trials,  v.,  1148—1180 ;  Axtell  and  Hacker's  trial 
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prayer ;  then,  taking  the  bishop  by  the  hand :  <<  Come/'  said 
he,  *<  let  us  go  ;  Herbert,  open  the  door,  Haoker  is  knocking 
again ;"  and  he  went  down  into  the  park,  through  which  he 
was  to  proceed  to  Whitehall. 

Several  companies  of  infantry  were  drawn  up  there,  ibrm- 
ing  a  double  line  on  each  side  of  his  way  ;  a  detachment  of 
halberdiers  marched  on  before,  with  banners  flying ;  the 
drums  beat ;  not  a  voice  could  be  heard  for  the  noise.  Chi  the 
right  of  the  king  was  the  bishop;  on  the  left,  uncovered, 
colonel  Tomlinson,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  guard, 
whom  Charles,  touched  by  his  attentions,  had  requested  not 
to  leave  him  till  the  last  moment.  He  talked  with  him,  on 
the  way,  of  his  funeral,  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  wished  the 
care  of  it  to  be  entrusted,  his  countenance  serene,  his  eye 
beaming,  his  step  firm,  walking  even  faster  than  the  troops, 
and  blaming  their  slowness.  One  of  the  officers  on  service, 
doubtless  thinking  to  agitate  him,  asked  him  whether  he  had 
not  concurred  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  death  of 
the  king  his  &ther :  <<  Friend,"  answered  Charles,  with  gentle 
contempt,  '<  if  I  had  no  other  sin,  I  speak  it  with  reverence  tA 
God's  majesty,  I  assure  thee  I  should  never  ask  him  pardon."* 
Arrived  at  Whitehall  he  ascended  the  stairs  with  a  light  step, 
passed  through  the  great  gallery  into  his  bed-room,  where  he 
was  left  alone  with  the  bishop,  who  was  preparing  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament.  Some  independent  ministers,  Nye  and 
Groodwin  among  others,  came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  saying 
that  they  wished  to  ofter  their  services  to  the  king :  '<  The  king 
is  at  prayers,"  answered  Juxon :  they  still  insi^ed.  **  Well, 
then,"  said  Charles  to  the  bishop,  *'  thank  them  from  me  fi>r 
the  tender  of  themselves,  but  tell  them  plainly,  that  they  that 
so  often  causelessly  prayed  against  me,  shall  not  pray  with  me 
in  this  agony.  They  may,  if  they  please,  I'll  thank  them  for 
it,  pray  for  me."  They  retired  ;  the  king  knelt,  received  the 
communion  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  then  rising  with 
cheerfulness :  '<  Now,"  said  he,  "  let  the  roffues  come ;  1  have 
heartily  forgiven  them,  and  am  prepared  fi>r  all  I  am  to  un- 
dergo." His  dinner  had  been  prepared  ;  he  declined  taking 
any :  ^<  Sire,"  said  Juxon,  <<  your  majesty  has  long  been  fiuit- 
ing ;  it  is  cold ;  perhaps  on  the  scaffi>ld  some  fidntnew  «-^." 
<<  You  are  right,"  said  the  king,  and  he  look  a  piece  of  broad 
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and  a  glass  of  wine.    It  was  now  one  o'clock :  Hacker  knocked 
at  the  door  ;  J  axon  and  Herbert  fell  on  their  knees  :  **  Kln^. 
my  old  friend,"  said  Charles,  holding  out   his  hand  to  tne 
bishop.     Hacker  knocked  again  ;  Charles  ordered  the  d'-irv 
be  opened  :  "  Go  on,"  said  he,  "  I  follow  you."     He  advanc  ■: 
through  the  banqueting  hall,  still  between  a  double  rank-r 
soldiers  ;  a  multitude  of  men  and  women,  who  had  rushoi  ir. 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  stood  motionless  behind  the  (ruar:. 
praying  for  the   king   as   he  passed,   uninterrupted  bv  ih  • 
soldiers,  themselves  quite  silent.    At  the  extremity  of  the  ha.. 
an  opening  made  in  the  wall  led  straight  upon  the  scad^!'. 
which  was  hung  with  black ;  two  men,  dressed  as  sailors  ar.<: 
masked,  stood  by  the  axe.     The  king  stepped  out,  his  hiuij 
erect,  and  looking  around  for  the  people,  to  address  them :  b:.: 
the  troops  occupied  the  whole  space,  so  that  none  could  ap- 
proach :  he  turned  towards  Juxon  and  Tomlinson :  *'  1  cauiK: 
be  heard  by  many  but  yourselves,"  he  said,  "  therefore  to  \\l 
I  will  address  a  few  words ;"  and  he  delivered  to  them  a  >k'r. 
speech  which  he  had  prepared,  grave  and  calm,  even  to  coii- 
ness,  its  sole  purport  being  to  show  that  he  had  acted  rij! :. 
that  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  was  the  true  lau^ 
of  the  people's  misfortunes,  that  the  people  ought  to  have  r 
share  in  the  government,  that  upon  this  condition  alone  wnul: 
the  country  regain  peace  and  its  liberties.     While  he  wa^ 
speaking,  some  one  touched  the  axe ;  he  turned  round  hosiily. 
saying,  "  Do  not  spoil  the  axe,  it  would  hurt  me  more  ;"  a:;' 
again,  as  he  was  about  to  conclude  his  address,  some  one  i'.-^ 
again  approaching  it :  "  Take  care  of  the  axe,  take  carp  I"  :• 
repeated,  in  an  agitated  tone.     The  most   profound  silt  i.it' 
prevailed  :  he  put  a  silk  cap  upon  his  head,  and  addressing  \:y 
executioner,  said  :  "  Is  my  hair  in  the  way  ?"     "  I  beg  y  ...• 
majesty  to  put  it  under  your  cap,"  replied  the  man,  bowing' 
The  king  with  the  help  of  the  bishop,  did  so.     "  I  have  on  in) 
side  a  gucxl  cause  and  a  merciful  God !"  he  said  to  his  venon- 
ble  servant.    Juxon  :  "  Yes,  sire,  there  is  but  one  stage  ux>rt-: 
it  is  full  of  trouble  and  anguish,  but  it  is  a  very  short  one : 
and  consider,  it  will  carry  you  a  great  way ;  it  will  carry  y.  u 
from  earth  to  heaven  !"     The  king :  "  I  go  from  a  corruptiin' 
to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  I  shall  have  no  trouble  t«' 
fear !"  and,  turning  towards  the  executioner :  "  Is  my  hai: 
right  ?"     lie  took  off  his  cloak  and  George,  and  gave  the 
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George  to  Juxon,  saying  :  <<  Remember."*  He  then  took  off 
his  coat,  put  on  his  cIoiSl  again,  and  looking  at  the  block,  said 
to  the  executioner :  "  Place -it  so  it  may  be  firm."  "  It  is  firm, 
sir."  The  king  :  "  I  will  say  a  short  prayer,  and  when  I  hold 
out  my  hands,  then  .  .  .  ." 

He  stood  in  meditation,  murmured  a  few  words  to  himself, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  knelt  down,  and  laid  his  head  upcm 
the  block ;  the  executioner  touched  his  hair  to  pat  it  still  mr- 
ther  under  his  cap ;  the  king  thought  he  was  going  to  strike. 
**Wait  for  the  signal,"  he  said.  "I  shall  wait  for  it,  sir, 
with  the  good  pleasure  of  your  majesty."  In  a  minute  the 
king  held  out  his  hands ;  the  executioner  struck ;  the  head 
fell  at  a  blow.  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor ! "  cried  he, 
holding  it  up  to  the  people ;  a  long  deep  groan  arose  fi:om  the 
multitude ;  many  persons  rushed  to  the  scafifold  to  dip  their 
handkerchiefs  in  the  king's  blood.  Two  troops  of  horse  ad* 
vancing  in  difierent  directions,  slowly  dispersed  the  crowd. 
The  scafibld  being  cleared,  the  body  was  ti^en  away :  it  was 
already  enclosed  in  the  cofiin  when  Cromwell  desired  to  see 
it ;  he  looked  at  it  attentively,  and,  raising  the  head,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  indeed  severed  from  the  body;  ''This," 
he  said,  '<  was  a  well-constituted  firame,  and  which  promised 
a  long  life."f 

The  cofiin  remained  exposed  for  seven  days  at  Whitehall ; 
an  immense  concourse  pressed  round  the  door,  but  few  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  in.  On  the  6l!h  of  Februaiy,  by  order  of 
the  commons,  it  was  delivered  to  Herbert  and  Mildmay,  with 
authority  to  bury  it  in  Windsor  castle,  in  St.  George's  chqiel, 
where  Henry  the  Eighth  lies.  The  procession  was  decent, 
though  without  pomp;  six  horses  covered  with  black  cloth 
drew  the  hearse ;  four  coaches  followed,  two  of  which,  also 
hung  with  black  cloth,  conveyed  the  kind's  latest  servants, 
those  who  had  followed  him  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Next  dav, 
the  8th,  with  the  consent  of  the  commons,  the  duke  of  Rich. 
mond,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  earls  of  Southampton  and 
Lindsey,  and  bishop  Juxon,  arrived  at  Windsor,  to  aanst  at  the 
funeral ;  they  had  engraved  on  the  coffin  these  words  only  ^— 
CHARLES,  REX, 
1648.t 

*  It  wu  never  known  to  what  the  kins  alluded.        t  Nobl^  i,  118. 
X  Old  Style.    The  English  year,  not  beins  as  yet  rtfolatsd  bgr  the 
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As  they  were  removing  the  body  finom  the  interior  of  the 
castle  to  the  chapel,  the  weather,  hitherto  clear  and  serene, 
changed  all  at  once  :  snow  fell  in  abundance ;  it  entirely  cov. 
ered  the  black  velvet  pall,  and  the  king's  ser\'ants,  with  a 
melancholy  satisfaction,  viewed  in  this  sudden  M'hiteness  of 
their  unhappy  master's  coffin,  a  symbol  of  his  innocence. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  place  selected  lor  se- 
pulture, bishop  Juxon  was  preparing  to  officiate  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  English  church,  but  Whychcott,  the  governor 
of  the  castle,  would  not  permit  this :  "  The  liturgy-  decreed 
by  parliament,"  he  said,  "  is  obligatory  for  the  king  as  for  all." 
They  submitted ;  no  religious  ceremony  took  place,  and  the 
coffin  being  lowered  into  the  vault,  all  left  the  chapel,  and  the 
governor  closed  the  door.  The  house  of  conunons  called  tor 
an  account  of  the  expense  of  the  obsequies,  and  allowed  five 
hundred  pounds  to  pay  for  them.  On  the  day  of  the  king's 
death,  before  any  express  had  left  London,  they  published  an 
ordinance,  declaring  whomsoever  should  proclaim  in  his  stead 
and  as  his  successor  ^^  Charles  Stuart  his  son,  commonly  call- 
ed prince  of  Wales,  or  any  person  whatsoever,  a  traitor."* 
On  the  6th  February,  after  a  long  discussion,  and  notwith- 
standing a  division  of  twenty-nine  to  forty-four,  the  Iwuse  of 
lords  was  solemnly  abolished.f  Finally,  the  next  day,  the 
7th,  a  decree  was  aidopted,  running  thus :  **  It  hath  been  found 
by  experience,  and  this  house  dofli  declare,  that  the  office  of 
a  king,  in  this  nation,  and^to  have  the  power  thereof  in  any 
single  person,  is  unnecessary,  burthensome,  and  dangerous  t) 
the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished  ;"J  and  a  new  great 
seal  was  engraved,^  bearing  on  one  side  a  map  of  England 
and  Ireland,  with  the  arms  of  the  two  countries ;  and  on  tlie 
reverse,  a  representation  of  the  house  of  commons  sitiinci 
with  this  inscription,  suggested  by  Henry  Martyn :  **  The  first 
year  of  liberty  restored  by  the  blessing  of  God,  1648." 

Gregorian  Calendar,  then  began  on  the  24th  of  March  ;  JiDuar}'  3-  th, 
164S,  the  dav  of  Charleses  death,  corresponds  with  our  9tth  of  Februa- 
ry, ir)4y. 

♦  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.,  12S1.  f  fb.,  1284.  X  H).,  12S5. 

§  The  order  was  given  as  early  as  the  9th  of  February ;  PirL  Hist, 
lii.,  1258.  •" 
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I. 

Symptoms  of  the  Spirit  of  OppasiHon  and  Liberty  m  the  reign 
ofEliMobeth, 

Iw  the  month  of  November,  1575,  Mr.  Peter  Wentworth,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  having  made  a  speech  in  defence  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house,  and  especially  that  of  liberty  of  speech,  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  queen,  and  underwent  before  a  committee  of  the  house, 
on  which  sat  several  privy  councillors,  the  following  examination,  a 
curious  record  of  the  spirit  of  independence  which  began  to  manifest 
itself  at  this  time,  and  of  the  approbation  which  the  very  men 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  repressing  it,  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
accord  it. 

"  CoMMiTTxx.  Where  is  your  late  speech  you  promised  to  deliver 
in  writing  ? 
''  WxNTWoRTH.  Here  it  is,  and  I  deliver  it  upon  two  conditions :  first, 
that  you  shall  peruse  it  all,  and  if  you  can  find  any  want  of  good  will  to 
my  prince  and  state  in  any  part  thereof,  let  me  answer  all  as  if  I  had 
uttered  all.  The  second  is,  that  you  shall  deliver  it  unto  the  queen's 
maiesty ;  if  her  majesty,  or  you  of  her  privy  council,  can  find  any  want 
of  love  to  her  majesty  or  the  state  therein,  also  let  me  answer  it 

CoMMTTTKx.  We  will  deal  with  no  more  than  you  uttered  in  the 
house. 

Wentworth.  Your  honors  cannot  reftise  to  deliver  it  to  her  majes- 
ty;  for  I  do  send  it  to  her  majestv  as  my  heart  and  mind,  knowing  it 
will  do  her  msgesty  ^ood ;  it  will  hurt  no  one  but  myself. 

CoMMTmx.  Seeing  your  desire  is  to  have  us  deliver  it  to  her  ma- 
jesty, we  wiU  deliver  it 

Wentworth.  I  humbly  require  your  honors  to  do  so. 

[Then,  the  speech  beinff  read,  they  went  on  :] 

Committee.  Here  you  have  uttered  certain  rumors  of  the  queen's 
majesty :  where  and  when  heard  you  them .' 
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WMmroRTH.  If  your  honors  ask  me  as  counciUoiri^^  .  ^^^^^j^^ 
jovL  shtll  pardon  me — I  will  make  yoa  no  answer.  I  \^^a,noncb 
ujuiT  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came,  for  I  mm  now^  jufp/irate  per- 
son,  I  am  a  public,  and  a  councillor  to  the  whole  sta/^  m  that  place, 
where  it  is  lawAil  for  me  to  speak  my  mind  freely  ;  azuf  not  for  you,  as 
councillors,  to  call  me  to  account  for  anything  that  I  do  speak  in  the 
house ;  and  therefore  if  you  ask  me  as  counciUors  to  her  majesty,  you 
shall  pardon  me,  I  will  make  no  answer ;  but  if  you  ask  me  as  commit- 
tees from  the  house,  I  will  make  you  the  best  answer  I  can. 

CoMMirrxx.  We  ask  you  as  a  committee  from  the  house. 

WxirrwoRTH.  I  will  then  answer  you ;  and  the  willinger  for  that 
mine  answer  will  be  in  some  part  so  imperfect,  as  of  necessity  it  most 
be.  Your  question  consisteth  of  these  two  points ;  where  and  of  whom 
I  heard  these  rumors.  The  place  where  I  neard  them  was  the  parlia- 
ment house  ;  but  of  whom,  1  assure  you,  I  cannot  tell. 

Committee.  This  is  no  answer,  to  say  you  cannot  tell  of  whom, 
neither  will  we  take  it  for  any. 

Wentwo&th.  Truly  your  honors  must  needs  take  it  for  an  answer, 
when  I  can  make  you  no  better. 

Committee.  Belike  you  have  heard  some  speeches,  in  the  town,  of 
her  majesty's  misliking  of  religion  and  succession ;  you  are  loth  to  ntter 
of  whom,  and  did  use  speeches  thereupon. 

Wentworth.  I  can  assure  your  honors,  I  can  show  you  that  speech 
at  my  own  house,  written  with  my  hand  two  or  three  years  ago.  So 
that  you  may  thereby  judge,  that  I  did  not  speak  it  of  anything  that  I 
heard  since  I  came  to  town. 

Committee.  You  have  answered  that,  but  where  heard  you  it, 
then? 

Wentworth.  If  your  honors  do  think  I  speak  for  excuse*  sake,  let 
this  satisfy  you  :  I  protest  before  the  livinjg^  (xod,  I  cannot  tell  of  whom 
I  heard  these  rumors ;  yet  I  do  verily  think  that  I  heard  them  of  a 
hundred  or  two  in  the  house. 

Committee.  Then  of  so  many  you  can  name  some  ? 

Wentworth.  No,  surely,  because  it  was  so  general  a  speech.  I 
marked  none ;  neither  do  men  mark  speakers  commonly  when  they  be 
general ;  and  I  assure  you,  if  I  could  tell,  I  would  not.  For  I  will 
never  utter  anything  told  me,  to  the  hurt  of  any  man,  when  I  am 
not  enforced  thereunto,  as  in  this  case  I  may  choose.  Yet  I  would 
deal  plainly  with  you,  for  I  would  tell  vour  honors  so,  and  if  your  honors 
do  not  credit  me,  I  will  voluntarily  take  an  oath,  if  you  ofo  me  a  book, 
that  I  cannot  tell  of  whom  I  heard  those  rumors.  But  if  you  ofier  me 
an  oath  of  your  authorities,  I  will  refuse  it ;  because  I  will  do  nothine 
to  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  house.  But  what  need  I  to  use  these 
speeches  ?  I  will  ^ive  you  an  instance,  whereupon  I  heard  these  ru- 
mors, to  your  satisfying,  even  such  a  one  as,  if  you  will  speak  the  truth, 
you  shall  confess  you  heard  the  same  as  well  as  I. 

Committer.   In  so  doing,  we  will  be  satisfied  :  what  is  that . 

Wentworth.  The  last  parliament  [13th  Eliz.1,  he  that  is  now 
speaker  [Robert  Bell,  Esq.],  and  who  was  also  speaker  in  the  first  ses- 
Jion  of  the  present  parliament  [14th  Elliz.],  uttered  a  very  good  speech 
tor  the  calling  in  or  certain  licenses  granted  to  four  courtiers  to  tbt 
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Qtter  undoing  of  6000  or  8000  of  the  queen's  subjects.  This  speech 
was  so  disliked  hj  some  of  the  council,  that  he  was  sent  for ;  and  so 
hardly  dealt  with,  that  he  came  into  the  house  with  such  an  amazed 
countenance,  that  it  daunted  all  the  house  in  such  sort  that  for  ten, 
twelve,  or  sixteen  days,  there  was  not  one  in  the  house  that  durst  deal 
in  an3r  matter  of  importance.  And  in  those  simple  matters  that  they 
dealt  in,  they  spent  more  words  and  time  in  their  preamble,  requiring 
that  they  mi^ht  not  be  mistaken,  than,  they  did  in  the  matter  they  spake 
unto.  This  inconvenience  grew  unto  the  house  by  the  council's  nard 
handling  of  the  same  good  member,  whereon  this  rumor  grew  in  the 
house :  **  Sirs,  you  may  not  speak  against  licenses,  the  queen's  majesty 
will  be  angry,  the  privy  council,  too,  will  be  angry ;"  and  this  rjpnor  I 
suppose  there  is  not  one  of  you  here,  but  heard  it  as  well  as  I.  I  be- 
seech your  honors  discharge  your  consciences  herein  as  I  do. 

CoMMiTTKs.  We  heard  it,  we  confess,  and  you  have  satisfied  us  in 
this ;  but  how  say  you  to  the  hard  interpretation  you  made  of  the  mes- 
sage that  was  sent  into  the  house.  [The  words  were  recited.]  We 
assure  you  we  never  heard  a  harder  interpretation  of  a  message. 

Wentworth.  1  beseech  your  honors  first,  was  there  not  such  a  mes- 
sage sent  into  the  house  ? 

Committee.  We  grant  that  there  was. 

Went  WORTH.  Then  I  trust  vou  will  bear  me  record  that  I  made  it 
not ;  and  I  answer  for  that,  so  hard  a  message  could  not  have  too  hard 
an  interposition  made  by  the  wisest  man  in  England.  For  can  there, 
by  any  possible  means,  be  sent  a  harder  message  to  a  council  gathered 
together  to  serve  God,  than  to  say  :  **  You  shall  not  seek  to  advance  the 
glory  of  God  !"  I  am  of  this  opinion ;  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
wicked  message  than  it  was. 

CoMMrrTEE.  You  may  not  speak  against  messages,  for  none  sendeth 
them  but  the  queen's  majesty. 

Wentworth.  If  the  message  be  against  the  glory  of  God,  against 
the  prince's  safety,  or  against  the  liberty  of  this  parliament  house, 
whereby  the  state  is  maintained,  I  neither  may  nor  will  hold  my  peace. 
I  cannot,  in  so  doing,  discharge  my  conscience,  whosoever  doth  send  it 
And  I  say,  that  I  heartily  repent  me,  for  that  I  have  hitherto  held  my 
peace  in  these  causes ;  and  I  do  promise  you  all,  if  God  forsake  me  not, 
that  I  will  never,  during  life,  hold  my  tongue  if  any  messa^  is  sent 
wherein  God  is  dishonored,  the  prince  revUed,  or  the  liberties  of  the 
parliament  impeached ;  and  every  one  of  you  here  present  ought  to 
repent  you  of  these  faidts,  and  to  amend  them. 

Committee.  It  is  no  new  precedent  to  have  the  prince  to  send  mes- 
sages. [There  were  two  or  three  messages  recited  sent  hjL  two  or  three 
princes.] 

Wentworth.  Sirs,  I  say  you  do  very  ill  to  allege  nrecedents  in  this 
order.  You  ou^ht  to  allege  good  precedents,  to  comfort  and  embolden 
men  in  good  doings,  and  not  evil  precedents  to  discourage  and  terrier 
men  to  do  evil. 

Committee.  But  what  meant  you  to  make  so  hard  interpretation  of 
messages  ? 

Wentworth.  Surely,  I  marvel  what  you  mean  by  asking  this  ques- 
tion.   Have  I  not  said,  so  hard  a  message  could  not  have  too  hard  an 
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interpretation  ?  And  have  I  not  set  down  the  reason  that  moved  dm  jd 
my  speech — that  is  to  say,  that  for  the  receiring  and  accepting  \hn 
message,  God  has  passed  so  great  indignation  upon  us,  that  he  put  into 
the  queen's  heart  to  refuse  good  and  wholesome  laws  for  her  own  pre- 
servation, which  caused  many  loving  and  faithful  hearts  for  grief  to 
burst  out  with  sorrowful  tears ;  and  moved  all  papists,  traitors  to  God, 
to  her  majesty,  and  to  every  good  Christian  government,  in  their  sleern 
to  laugh  the  whole  parliament  house  to  scorn.  Have  I  not  thus  said, 
and  do  not  your  honors  think  it  so  ? 

CoMMiTTKE.  Yes,  truly.  But  how  durst  ^ou  say,  that  the  qaeeo 
had  unkindly  abused  herself  against  the  nobility  and  people  ? 

Wkwtworth.  I  beseech  your  honors,  tell  me  how  far  you  can  stretch 
these  words,  of  her  unkindly  abusing  and  opposing  herself  against  her 
majesty's  nobility  and  people  ?  Can  you  apply  them  any  further  than 
I  have  applied  them — that  is  to  say,  in  that  her  majesty  called  the  par- 
liament on  purpose  to  prevent  traitorous  perils  to  her  person,  and  fur 
no  other  cause ;  and  in  that  her  majesty  did  send  unto  us  two  bilU, 
willing  us  to  take  our  choice  of  that  we  liked  best  for  her  majestv'd 
safety,  and  thereof  to  make  a  law,  promising  her  royal  consent  there- 
unto ;  and  did  we  not  first  choose  the  one,  and  her  majesty  refused  it  ? 
Yet  did  not  we,  nevertheless,  receive  the  other  ?  and  agreeing  to  nuike 
a  law  thereof,  did  not  her  majesty  in  the  end  refuse  all  our  travaiU  ? 
And  did  not  the  lord  keeper,  in  her  majesty's  presence,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parliament,  show  this  to  be  the  occasion  that  we  were 
called  together  ?  And  did  not  her  majestv,  in  the  end  of  the  parlia- 
ment, refuse  all  our  travails?  Is  not  thislcnown  to  all  here  present, 
and  to  all  the  parliament  house  also  ?  I  beseech  your  honors  dischanre 
your  consciencca  herein,  and  utter  your  knowledge  simply  as  I  do;  for. 
in  truth,  herein  did  her  majesty  abuse  her  nobility  and  subjects,  and  did 
oppose  herself  against  them  by  the  way  of  advice. 

Committee.  Surely,  we  cannot  deny  it ;  you  say  the  truth. 

Wentworth.  Then,  I  beseech  your  honors,  show  me  if  it  were 
not  a  dangerous  doing  to  her  majestv  in  these  two  respects :  first,  in 
weakening,  wounding,  and  discouraging  the  hearts  of  her  maje$tv'4 
loving  and  faithful  subjects,  thereby  to  make  them  the  less  able,  or  the 
moro  fearful  and  unwilling,  to  serve  her  majesty  another  time  ?  On 
the  other  side,  was  it  not  a  raising  up  and  encouraging  the  hearts  of  her 
majesty*s  hateful  enemies  to  adventure  any  desperate  enterprise  to  her 
majesty^s  peril  and  danger  ? 

Committee.  We  cannot  deny  but  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to  her 
majesty  in  these  respects, 

Wentworth.  Then,  why  do  your  honors  ask,  how  I  dare  tell  a 
truth,  to  give  the  queen  warning  to  avoid  her  danger  ?  I  answer  you 
thus :  I  do  thank  the  Lord  my  God  that  I  never  found  fear  in  mvself  to 
give  the  queen's  majesty  warning  to  avoid  her  danger ;  be  you  afi  afraid 
thereof,  if  you  will,  fur  I  praise  God  I  am  not,  and  I  hope  never  to  live 
to  sec  that  day  ;  and  yet  I  will  assure  your  honors,  that  twenty  timet 
and  more,  when  I  walked  in  my  grounds,  revolving  this  speech,  to 
prepare  against  this  day,  my  own  fearful  conceit  did  say  onto  me,  that 
^hia  speech  would  carry  me  to  the  place  whither  I  shall  now  go,  and 
'*Bar  would  have  moved  me  to  put  it  out ;  when  I  weighed,  whether  io 
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good  conscience,  and  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject,  I  might  keep  my- 
self out  of  prison  and  not  warn  my  prince  of  walking  in  a  dangerous 
course,  my  conscience  said  unto  me,  that  I  could  not  fie  a  faithful  sub- 
ject if  I  had  more  respect  to  avoid  my  own  danger  than  my  prince's 
danger.  Therewithal  I  was  made  bold,  and  went  forward,  as  your 
honors  heard ;  yet  when  I  uttered  those  words  in  the  house,  tiiat  there 
was  none  without  fault,  no,  not  our  noble  queen,  I  paused,  and  beheld 
all  your  countenances,  and  saw  plainly  that  those  words  did  amaze  you 
all ;  then  I  was  afraid  with  you  for  company,  and  fisar  bade  me  to  put 
out  those  WOTds  that  followed,  for  your  countenances  did  assure  me, 
that  not  one  of  you  would  stay  me*  of  my  Journey ;  yet  the  considera- 
tion of  a  g^ood  conscience,  and  of  a  faitmul  subject,  did  make  me  bold 
to  utter  it  in  such  sort  as  your  honors  heard.  With  this  heart  and 
mind  I  spake  it;  and  I  praise  €k>d  for  it;  and  if  it  were  to  do  again,  I 
would,  with  the  same  mind,  speak  it  again. 

CoMMTTTKE.  Yea,  but  you  might  haye  uttered  it  in  better  terms : 
why  did  you  not  so  ? 

WxivTwoRTH.  Would  you  haye  me  to  haye  done  as  you  of  her  ma- 
jesty's council  do,  to  utter  a  weighty  matter  in  such  terms  as  she  should 
not  have  understood  ?  To  haye  made  a  fault  then,  it  would  have  done 
her  majesty  no  good,  and  my  interest  was  to  do  her  good. 

CoMMrrrxK.  You  have  answered  us. 

Wbntworth.  Then  I  praise  Qcd  for  it 

And  he  bowed. 

Mr.  Seckford.  Mr.  Wentworth  will  never  acknowledge  himself  to 
make  a  fault,  nor  say  that  he  is  sorry  for  anjrthing  he  doth  speak.  You 
shall  hear  none  of  these  things  come  out  of  his  mouth. 

WxNTwoRTH.  Mr.  Seckford,  I  wilL  never  acknowledge  that  to  be  a 
fault  to  love  the  queen's  majes^  while  I  live ;  neither  will  I  be  sorry 
for  nving  her  majesty  warning  to  avoid  danser,  while  the  breath  is  in 
my  body.  If  you  do  think  it  a  fault  to  love  ner  majesty,  or  to  be  sorry 
that  her  majesty  should  have  warning  to  avoid  her  danger,  say  so,  for  I 
cannot;  sp«dc  for  yourself,  Mr.  Seckford.— Pari.  Hist,  i.,  794-7. 


n. 

Paper  found  m  the  htU  ofFeiton,  the  murderer  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham, 

The  ori^nal  writing  still  exists ;  and  Mr.  Lingard  published  it  ver- 
batim in  his  History.    It  is  as  follows : — 

*<  That  man  is  Cowardly  base,  and  deserveth  not  the  name  of  a  gen- 
tleman or  Souldier  that  is  not  willinge  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  honor 
of  his  God,  his  King,  and  his  Countrie.  Lett  noe  man  commend  me 
for  doeinee  ofit,  but  rather  discommend  themselves  as  the  cause  of  it ; 
for  if  God  had  not  taken  ovr  harts  for  ovr  sinnes,  he  wd  not  have  gone 
so  lonir  ynpunished.** 

"Jo.  Fkltoh.- 
— Lingard's  History  of  England,  ix.,  394. 
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III. 
Character  of  Lord  StraJfrnxTt  AdnUniatration  m  inland. 

The  letter,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  addretsed  br 
Strafford  to  his  intimate  friend,  sir  Christopher  Wandesford,  master  of 
the  rolls  in  Ireland,  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
answered  to  tiie  king  and  council  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him : — 

"  I  then  craved  admission  to  justify  myself  in  some  particulars 
wherein  I  had  been  very  undeservedly  and  bloodily  traduced. 

"  So  I  related  to  them  all  that  had  passed  betwixt  myself,  earl  of  St. 
Albans,  Wilmot,  Mountnorris,  Piers  Crosby,  and  the  jury  of  Galwav, 
that  hereupon  touching  and  rubbing  in  the  course  of  my  decree  upon 
their  particulars,  themselves  and  friends  have  endeavored  to  posseas  the 
world  I  was  a  severe  and  an  austere,  hard  conditioned  man — ^rather,  Id- 
deed,  a  bashaw  of  Buda  than  the  minister  of  a  pious  and  Christian  kinjr. 
Howbeit,  if  I  were  not  much  mistaken  in  myself,  it  was  quite  the  cod- 
trary ;  no  man  could  show  wherein  I  had  expressed  it  in  my  nature,  no 
friend  I  had  would  charge  me  with  it  in  my  private  conversation,  no 
creature  had  found  it  in  the  managing  of  my  own  private  a^rs.  »o  as 
if  I  stood  clear  in  all  these  respects,  it  was  to  he  confessed  bv  any  equal 
mind,  that  it  was  not  anything  within,  but  the  necessity  of  his  majesty's 
service,  which  forced  me  into  a  seeming  strictness  outwardly.  And  that 
was  the  reason,  indeed ;  for  where  I  found  a  Crown,  a  Church,  and  a 
people  spoiled,  I  could  not  imagine  to  redeem  them  from  under  the 
pressure  with  gracious  smiles  and  gentle  looks;  it  would  cost  warmer 
water  than  so.  True  it  was,  that  where  a  dominion  was  once  gotten 
and  sealed,  it  might  be  stayed  and  kept  where  it  was  by  soft  and  mode- 
rate counsels ;  but  where  a  sovereignty  (be  it  spoken  with  reverence) 
was  going  down  the  hill,  the  nature  of  a  man  did  so  easily  slide  into  the 
paths  of  an  uncontrolled  liberty,  as  it  would  not  be  brought  back  with- 
out strength,  nor  be  forced  up  the  hill  again  but  by  vicor  and  force. 
And  true  it  was  indeed,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to  eovem  oy,  but  by  re- 
ward and  punishment ;  and  I  must  profess,  that  where  I  found  a  person 
well  and  entirely  set  for  the  service  of  my  master,  I  should  lay  my  hand 
under  his  foot,  and  add  to  his  respect  and  power  all  I  might';  and  that 
where  I  found  the  contrary,  I  should  not  dandle  him  in  my  arms,  or 
soothe  him  in  his  untoward  humor,  but  if  he  came  in  my  reach,  so  far 
as  lionor  and  justice  would  warrant  me,  I  must  knock  him  soundly  over 
the  knuckles ;  but  no  sooner  he  became  a  new  man,  apply  himself  as  he 
ought  to  the  government,  but  I  also  change  my  temper,  and  express 
myself  to  him,  as  to  that  other,  by  all  the  good  offices  I  could  do  him. 
If  this  be  sharpness,  and  this  be  severity,  I  desired  to  be  better  in- 
structed by  his  majesty  and  their  lordships,  for,  in  truth,  it  did  not  seem 
so  to  me  ;  however,  if  I  were  once  told  tnat  his  migesty  liked  not  to  be 
thus  served,  I  would  readily  conform  myself,  and  follow  the  bent  and 
current  of  my  own  disposition,  which  is  to  be  quiet,  not  to  have  debates 
and  disputes  with  any. 

/*  Here  his  majesty  interrupted  me,  and  said,  that  was  aeverity; 
wished  me  to  go  on  in  that  way,  for  if  I  served  him  otherwise,  I  shoold 
not  serve  him  as  he  expected  firom  me." — Strafford's  Letten  and  De- 
spatches, ii.,  20. 
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IV. 
Finea  unpased  far  the  prqfii  of  the  Crown  from  1629  to  1640. 

1.  Richard  Chambers,  for  havinff  refused  to  pay  custom  duties 

not  voted  by  parliament,  fined <£2,000 

2.  Hillyard,  for  having  sold  saltpetre 5,000 

3.  Goodenouffh,  for  the  same  cause       .....  1,000 
4;  Sir  James  Maleverer,  for  not  having  compK>unded  with  the 

king's  commissioners  for  the  title  of  knighthood  -        -  2,000 

5.  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  for  encroachments  on  the  royal  forests  20,000 

6.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  idem. 19,000 

7.  Lord  Newport,  idem.       .......  3,000 

8.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  idem. 12,000 

9.  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  idem. 4,000 

10.  Sir  Anthony  Cooper,  for  having  changed  arable  mto  grass 

land 4,000 

11.  Alexander  Leighton,  for  a  libel 10,000 

12.  Henry  Sherfield,  for  having  broken  some  panes  of  stained 

glass  in  Salisbury  CathecUral 500 

13.  John  Overman,  and  several  other  soap-makers,  for  not  hav- 

ing followed  the  king's  orders  in  tne  fabrication  and  sale 

of  soap, 13,000 

14.  John  Rea 2,000 

15.  Peter  Hern  and  several  others,  for  having  exported  gold    -  8,100 
10.  Sir  David  Foulis  and  his  son,  for  having  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of  the  northern  court 5,500 

17.  Prynne,  for  a  libel 5,000 

18.  Buckner,  censor,  for  having  allowed  Prynne's  book  to  be 

published 50 

10.  Michael  Sparkes,  printer,  for  having  printed  the  said  book  500 

20.  Alison  and  Robins,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  archbishop 

Laud 2,000 

21.  Bastwick,  for  a  libel 1,000 

22.  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick,  for  libels          ...  15,000 

23.  Prynne's  servant,  for  the  same  cause        ....  i,000 

24.  Bowyer,  for  having  spoken  a^nst  Laud           ...  3,000 

25.  Yeomans  and  Wright,  for  dying  silks  improperly      -        -  5,000 

26.  Savage,  Weldon,  and  Burton,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  lord 

Falkland,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland     ....  3,500 

27.  Grenville,  for  speaking  ill  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk         •        -  4,000 

28.  Favers,  idem. 1,000 

29.  Morley,  for  having  abused  and  struck  sir  George  Theobald, 

within  the  precinct  of  the  court            -        .        .        .  10,000 

30.  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Laud  10,000 

31.  Bernard,  for  having  preached  a^nst  tne  use  of  the  crucifix  1,000 

32.  Smart,  for  having  preached  against  the  ecclesiastical  inno- 

vations of  Dr.  Cozens,  &c.            .....  50O 


£  173,650 
This  list  is  far  from  being  complete ;  you  may  find  a  multitude  of 
other  causes,  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  in  Rushworth,  vols.  i. 
and  ii. 
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JrutructiofU  $mt  by  the  King  to  the  Mdrgutg  ^f  HamUtom,  far  the 
holding  of  the  Synod  at  Oltugow,  in  1638. 

**  And  as  for  this  general  assembly,  thoug^h  I  can  expect  no  good  from 
it,  yet  I  hope  you  ma]r  hinder  much  of  the  ill ;  first,  by  puttiof  diTisiooi 
among  them,  concerning  the  legality  of  their  elections,  thenby  prote*- 
tations  against  their  tumultuous  proceedings." 
And  elsewhere : 

**  As  for  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  to  prorogue  this  aasembly,  I  at- 
terly  dislike  them,  for  I  should  more  hurt  my  reputation  by  not  Keepinc 
it,  uian  their  mad  acts  can  prejudice  my  senrxce ;  wherefore  I  commind 
you  hold  your  day ;  but,  as  you  write,  if  you  can  break  them  by  proviv 
nullities  in  their  proceedings,  nothing  better." — Burnet,  Memdn  of  tbe 
Hamiltons  (1677),  82,  88. 


VI. 

Composiiion  of  the  Army  raued  by  Parliament  in  1643.* 

General-in-chief:  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex. 
Major-general  (or,  as  that  office  was  then  called,  Serjeant  major- 
general),  sir  John  Merrick. 
General  of  artillery :  John  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborou^.f 


Colonels  of  btfantry  RegimenU, 

The  earl  of  Elssex. 
The  earl  of  Peterborough. 
Henry  Gra^',  earl  of  Stamford. 
William  Ficnnes,  viscount  Say. 
Edward  Montague,  viscount  Man- 

deville.l 
John  Carey,  viscount  Rochford.6 
Oliver  St.  John,  viscount  St  John. 
Robert  Greville,  lord  Brook. 
John  Roberts,  lord  Roberts. 
Philip  Wharton,  lord  Wharton. 


John  Hampden. 
Denzil  Holies. 
Sir  John  Merrick. 
Sir  Henry  Cholmondley. 
Sir  William  Constable. 
Sir  William  Fair&x.|( 
Charles  Essex. 
Thomas  Grantham. 
Thomas  Ballard. 
William  Bampfield. 


*  From  a  pamphlet  published  m  London  in  1642,  and  entitled  **  The 
List  of  the  Army  raised  under  the  command  of  his  excellency  Robert 
earl  of  Bissex." 

t  On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  sir  John  Merrick  became 
general  of  the  artillery,  and  Philip  Skippon  was  appointed  major- 
general. 

\  Lord  Manchester,  known  also  by  the  name  of  baron  Kimbolton 

o  Also  called  lord  Hunsdon. 

n  A  cousin  of  the  celebrated  sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
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ColaneU  of  Troopa  tf  Ebr»e,* 


The  carl  of  Baaei. 

The  earl  of  Bcdf^d. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough, 

The  eafl  of  SUmford. 

Viwrouiit  Saj* 

ViscoUAt  St.  Johu. 

BasU  Fielding,  viscount  rielding.f 

Lord  Brook. 

Lord  Wharton, 

William  Willoughbj,  lord  Wil^ 

loughby  of  ParhaHL 
Ferdinand  Hastings,  lord  Haat* 

Thomas    Grey,   lord    Grey    of 

Sir  William  Balfour. 
Sir  William  Waller, 
Sir  Arthur  Ha»lerig, 
Sir  Walter  EarL 
Sir  Faithful  Fortescuc. 
Nathaniel  Fjenuctf. 
Francis  Fiennea, 
John  Fiennes. 
Oliver  CromTfelL 
Valentino  Wharton, 
Henry  Ireton. 
Arthur  Goodwin. 
John  Dalbier, 
Adrian  Scrope. 
Ttiomas  Hatcher 
John  Hotham. 
Edward  B*^rry. 
Sir  Robert  Pye. 
Sir  WiHiaro  Wra>. 
Sir  John  Saimder*. 
John  Alured, 
Edwin  Sandys 
John  Hammond. 
Thomas  Hammond 


Alexirider  Pym. 
Anthony  Mild  may. 
Henry  Mildmay. 
Jamea  Temple. 
Thomas  TompUn 
Arthur  Evelyn, 
Robert  Viver», 
Hercules  Lan^i»h. 
WUliam  Pretty. 
William  Pretty, 
Jamea  Sheffield^ 
John  Gunter, 
Robert  Burrel, 
Francis  DowiL 
John  Bird. 
Matthew  Drapper, 
Matthew  Dimock. 
Horace  Carey. 
John  Neal, 
Edward  Ayscough. 
Georj(|fe  Thorn  pnoin, 
Franciji  Thompson, 
Edward  £ctj^htly. 
AlcJiander  Dougiaa 
Thomas  Lidcot. 
J<>hn  Fleming, 
Richard  GrenviUe 
Thomas  TerrU, 
John  Hale. 
William  Balfour 
George  Austin, 
Edward  Winj^ate, 
Edward  Ba^nton, 
Charles  Chichester, 
Waller  Lonjj. 
Edmund  Wogt, 
William  Ati«elin. 
Robert  Kirle. 
Sinion  Rudgeley. 


*  In  the  writings  of  the  period  they  are  often  called  oaptaina. 
t  Sometimes  also  called  lord  Newnham ;  he  wae  the  son  of  the  4 
of  Denbigh,  and  on  his  death  (April,  1643)  asfomed  the  titte. 
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VII. 
Employment  of  Cathoiici  m  the  JRng^a  jirmiet. 

So  early  as  Sept  23,  1642 — ^that  is  to  say,  mt  the  Tery  moment  of  th« 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the 
king  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle  : — 

«<  Newcastle,  this  is  to  tell  you  that  this  rebellion  has  grown  to  that 
height,  that  I  must  not  locke  what  opinion  men  ar  who,  at  thii  tymc, 
ar  willing  to  serve  me.  Therefore,  I  do  not  only  permit  but  commaDd 
you,  to  make  use  of  all  my  loving  subjects,  without  examining  their 
conscienses  (more  than  their  loyalty  to  me),  as  too  shall  finde  matt  to 
conduce  to  the  uphoulding  of  my  just  regal  rights." — Brodie,  Hiit  of 
the  British  Empire,  iii.,  489,  note. 


VIII. 

Petition  again$t  Peace  presented  to  the  Houee  of  Comnum»,  Jingiut 
7, 1643, /rom  the  Common  Council  of  London. 

**  Showkth  that  your  petitioners,  having  heard  that  such  propositioDf 
and  offers  have  been  lately  sent  from  the  house  of  peers  to  this  honor- 
able house,  which  (as  we  greatly  fear),  if  yielded  unto,  would  be  des- 
tructive to  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties ;  and  finding  already,  bj 
experience,  that  the  spirits  of  all  the  well-affected  part^  in  the  city  and 
counties  adjacent,  that  are  willing  to  assist  the  parliament,  both  in 
person  and  purse,  are  much  dejected  thereat ;  and  the  brotherly  aanit- 
ance  from  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  raisins  and  maintaininjg  of  forref 
ourselves,  thereby  likely  to  be  retarded  {ui  which  the  petitioners  refer 
to  your  serious  consideration) ;  and  considering  our  present  sad  condi- 
tion lies  upon  us  in  a  special  manner,  through  the  incensed  patience 
of  the  Almighty,  by  delay  and  want  of  execution  of  justice  upon  traitcn 
and  delinquents,  and  having  an  opportunity  yet  to  speak,  our  aesires  are : 

"  That  you  would  be  pleased  so  to  persist  in  your  former  resolutioos, 
whereupon  the  people  have  so  much  depended,  and  whfsrein  you  have 
so  deeply  engaged  yourselves  (though  you  should  perish  in  the  work), 
that  justice  may  be  done  upon  offenders  and  delinquents.  And  that 
since  we  are  as  willing  as  ever  to  expose  what  we  are  and  have  for  tba 
crowning  of  so  good  a  cause,  you  will  be  pleased,  by  speedy  pamng  tba 
ordinance  hereto  annext,  or  one  to  this  effect,  to  put  us  into  a  probable 
way  for  our  and  your  defence,  wherein  your  petitioners  will,  by  the 
blessing  of  Grod,  never  be  wanting." 

There  was  annexed  to  this  petition  the  draft  of  an  ordinance  for 
empowering  a  committee  to  enlist  men  and  receive  aQbacriptioDS  from 
such  as  should  offer  them. — Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  356. 
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IX. 

Petiium  in  favor  of  Peace  pre»ented  to  the  Home  of  Comn 
Auguet  9, 1643,  6y  the  Women  €f  London. 

**  Showeth  that  your  poor  petitioners  ^thooffh  of  the  wetker 
too  sensibly  perceive  the  ensuing  desolation  of  this  kingdom,  ui 
some  timely  means  your  honors  provide  for  the  speedy  recoven> 
Toor  honors  are  the  physicians  that  can,  by  God*s  special  and 
lous  blessing  (which  we  humbly  implore),  restore  this  1 
nation,  and  our  bleeding  sister,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  viu«« 
now  idmost  breathed  her  last  gasp. 

**  We  need  not  dictate  to  your  eagle-eyed  judgment  the  w 
only  desire  is,  that  God's  glory  in  the  true  reformea  protestant 
may  be  preserved,  the  just  prerogatives  and  privile^  of  king  i 
liament  maintained,  the  true  liberties  and  properties  of  the  s 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  restored,  and  all  he 
ways  and  means  for  a  speedy  peace  endeavored. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  honors,  that  some  speedy  a 
be  taken  for  the  settlement  of  the  true  reformed  protestant  re. 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  renovation  of  trade,  for  the  benefit  ol  . 
jects,  they  being  the  soul  and  body  of  the  kingdom. 

**  And  your  petitioners,  with  many  millions  of  afflicted  souls 
ing  under  the  burden  of  these  times  of  distress,  shall  ever  pray 


Ji  Declaration  and  Vindication  of  John  Pym,  Esq. 

**  It  is  not  unknown  to  all  the  world  (especiallv  to  all  the  inl 
in  and  about  London)  with  what  desperate  and  fame-woundinj 
sions  my  reputation,  and  the  integrity  of  my  intentions  to  ( 
kin^,  and  my  country,  hath  been  invaded  by  the  malice  and 
malignants,  and  ill-affected  persons  to  the  good  of  the  commoi 
Some  charging  me  with  being  a  promoter  and  patronizer  of 
innovations  which  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
ment  of  the  church  of  England.  Others,  of  more  spiteAil  and 
tant  spirits,  alleging  that  I  have  been  the  man,  who  have  bi 
fostered  all  the  so  lamented  distractions,  which  are  now  ri 
kingdom ;  and  though  such  calumnies  are  ever  more  harmft 
authors,  than  to  those  whom  they  strive  to  wound  with 
they  arrive  only  to  the  censure  of  judicious  persons,  who  v«i 
Kuish  forms,  and  see  the  difference  betwixt  truth  and  falseho 
because  the  scandals  inflicted  upon  my  innocence  have  been  ol 
people  of  all  conditions,  many  of  which  may  entertain  a  belief 
reproachful  reports,  though,  in  my  own  soul,  I  am  far  abo 
ignominies,  ana  so  was  once  resolved  to  have  waved  them,  as  v 
3  my  notice :  yet,  at  last,  for  the  assertion  of  my  integrity,  I  e< 
40 
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to  declare  myself  in  this  matter,  that  all  the  world,  but  such  a.<  will :.  ! 
be  conviiiceu,  either  by  reason  or  truth,  may  bear  tesJlimnny  nf  n.v 
innoccncy.  To  pass  by,  therefore,  the  earl  of  Strafforrrj*  hu-ine-*-.  :t 
which  some  have  been  so  impudent  as  to  charge  xne  of  too  much  n:- 
liality  and  malice  ;  I  shall  declare  myself  fully  concern i nif  t ho  r.'*i  f 
their  aspersions ;  namely,  that  I  have  promoted  and  fomentt'd  the 
ditfercnces  now  aboundinjif  in  the  English  church. 

"  How  unlikely  this  is  and  improbable,  shall  to  every  indifferent  r.an 
be  quickly  rendered  perspicuous :  For  that  I  am,  and  ever  w.-ui,  ani!  ^^ 
will  die,  a  faithful  son  of  the  protestant  religion,  without  U-avin<:  thr- 
least  relation  in  my  belief  to  those  great  errors  of  Anabapti>m,  Hr-^v::- 
ism,  and  tlie  like,  every  man  that  hath  any  acquaintance  with  my  r.>n- 
versation,  ran  bear  me  righteous  witness.  These  beinir  but  a'tiienci  n^ 
cast  upon  me  by  some  of  the  discontented  clen;y,  and  their  fartiip:  jr,  [ 
abettors,  because  they  might  perhaps  conceive  that  I  had  been  a  imh 
instrument  in  cxtenuatinsc  the  haughty  power  and  ambitious  pride  of  ihe 
bisho|)s  and  prelates.  As  I  only  delivered  my  opinions  as  a  mfinS-r 
of  the  house  of  commons,  that  attempt  or  action  of  mine  had  t>iir. 
justifiable,  both  to  God  and  a  good  conscience;  and  had  no  way  ri.i;i. 
cluilud  me  );uiUy  of  a  revolt  from  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  churli 
of  England,  because  I  sought  a  reformation  of  some  gross  abuser  rrfpt 
into  the  government  by  the  cunning  and  perverseness  of  the  bishnp* 
and  their  substitutes  ;  for  was  it  not  High  time  to  seek  to  reguUt^  thfsr 
power,  when,  instead  of  looking  to  the  cure  of  men*s  souls  (whu'h  -.* 
tlieir  genuine  office),  they  inflicted  punishment  on  men's  bodies,  ba»i!<h- 
ing  tliem  to  remote  and  desolate  places  ;  after  stigmatizint;  thfir  fart  <. 
only  for  the  testimony  of  a  gooil  conscience,  when,  not  content^Nl  wi:h 
those  insufleruble  insolences,  they  sought  to  bring  in  unheard  of  Cdn-vi<i 
into  the  church,  Arminian  or  papistical  ceremonies  (whether  yon  |i!'-dM.' 
to  term  thi*m,  there  is  not  much  difllerence),  imposing  burden-!  u|« ■•:» 
men's  rouse iences,  which  they  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  intr»Mi'ir:nj 
the  old  abolishcrl  superstition  of  bowing  to  the  altar ;  and  if  it  siV'irt'i 
either  of  Hrownism  or  Anabaptism,  to  endeavor  to  suppress  the  i;r'''Wth 
of  tiiose  Romish  errors,  I  appeal  to  any  equal  minded  protfstant.  eithvf 
for  my  jiKli^e  or  witness  ;  nay,  had  the  attempts  of  the  bishop-?  dc-sisl**'! 
hcro»  tolerable  they  had  been,  and  their  power  not  so  much  que«ti«-ne."!. 
as  since  it  hath  ;  for  when  they  saw  the  h(morable  the  high  court  -f 

i)iirliainent  began  to  linik  into  their  enormities  and  abuses,  beholdinc 
low  they  wrested  religion  like  a  waxen  nose,  to  the  furtherance  of  thvir 
ambit i'lus  purpo'^es,  then  Troy  was  taken  in,  then  thcv  began  to  despair 
of  hold  in:;  any  longer  their  usurped  authority  ;  and  therefore,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  both  by  public  declarations  and  private  councils,  thry 
labored  to  foment  the  civil  diflerences  between  his  Majcstv  and  hn 
parliament,  abetting  the  proceedings  of  the  malignants  with  farice  sup* 
Jilios  of  men  and  money,  and  stirring  up  the  people  to  tumults  by  their 
seditious  sermons.  Surely,  then,  no  man  can  account  me  an  iUV»n  ni 
the  ooniuionwealtii,  if  I  deliver  my  opinion,  and  pass  my  vote  fret'ly 
for  llieir  abolislmient ;  which  mav  by  the  same  equity  be  put  in  prarlipt* 
by  this  parliament ;  as  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  and  their  la7> 
inhabitants,  monks  and  friars,  was  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time;  f.»r 
without  dispute,  they  carried  as  much  reputation  in  the  kingdom  then. 
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m  biihopt  hvre  done  in  it  since ;  and  yet  a  parliament  then  had  power 
to  put  them  down ;  whj,  then,  thould  not  a  parliament  have  the  power 
to  do  the  like  to  these,  every  way  guilty  oi  as  many  oflfences  a^^ainst  the 
state  as  the  fonner  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  attest  Ood  Almighty,  the 
Imower  of  all  hearts,  that  neither  envy,  nor  any  private  fpmdae  to  all  or 
any  of  the  bishops,  hath  made  me  averse  to  their  function,  but  merely 
my  zeal  to  relieion  and  God's  cause,  which  I  perceived  to  be  trampled 
under  foot  by  &e  too  extended  authority  of  the  prelates ;  who  accord- 
ing to  the  purity  of  their  institution,  should  have  been  men  of  upright 
hearts,  and  humble  minds,  shearing  their  flocks,  and  not  flajring  them. 
When  it  is  evident  they  were  the  quite  contrary. 

**  And  whereas  smne  will  allege,  it  is  no  good  argument  to  dissolve 
the  Amotion  of  bishops,  because  some  bishop  are  vicious :  to  that 
answer,  since  the  vice  of  these  bishops  was  derivative  from  the  author- 
ity of  their  function.  It  is  very  fitting  the  ftinction,  which  is  the  cause 
thereof,  be  corrected,  and  its  authority  divested  oi  its  borrowed  feathers ; 
otiierwise,  it  is  impossible  but  the  same  power  which  made  these  pre- 
sent bishops  (should  the  episcopal  and  prelatical  dignity  continue  in  its 
ancient  height  and  vigor)  so  proud  and  arrogant,  would  infuse  the  same 
vices  into  their  successors. 

**  But  this  is  but  a  molehill  to  that  mountain  of  scandalous  reports 
that  have  been  inflicted  on  my  int^;rity  to  his  sacred  majestjr ;  some 
boldly  averring  me  for  the  auUior  of  the  present  distraction  between 
his  majesty  and  his  parliament,  when  I  toke  Grod,  and  all  that  know  my 
proceedings,  to  be  my  vouchers,  that  I  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
ever  had  a  thought  tending  to  the  least  disobedience  or  disloyalty  to  his 
m^esty,  whom  I  acknowlMge  my  lawful  king  and  sovereign,  and  would 
expend  my  blood  as  soon  in  his  service  as  any  subject  he  hath.  'T  is 
true,  when  I  perceived  my  life  aimed  at,  and  heard  myself  proscribed 
a  traitor,  merely  for  my  entireness  of  heart  to  the  service  of  my  country, 
was  informed  that  I,  with  some  other  honorable  and  worthy  members 
of  parliament,  were  against  the  privileges  thereof  demanded,  even  in 
the  parliament  house,  by  his  majesty,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  men 
at  arms  and  malignants,  who,  I  verily  believe,  had  for  scMne  ill  ends  of 
their  own  persuaded  his  majesty  to  that  excess  of  rigor  against  us ; 
when,  for  my  own  part  (my  conscience  is  to  me  a  thousand  witnesses 
in  that  behalf),  I  never  harbored  a  thought  which  tended  to  any  dis- 
service to  his  majesty,  nor  ever  had  an  intention  prejudicial  to  the 
state ;  when,  I  say,  notwithstanding  my  own  innocence,  I  saw  myself 
in  such  apparent  danger,  no  man  will  think  me  blameworthy  in  that  I 
took  care  of  my  own  safety,  and  fled  for  ref\ige  to  the  protection  of  the 
parliament,  which,  making  my  case  their  own,  not  only  purged  me  and 
the  rest  of  the  guilt  of  high  treason,  but  also  secured  our  lives  from  the 
storm  that  was  ready  to  burst  out  uj^on  us. 

**  And  if  this  hath  been  the  occasion  that  hath  withdrawn  his  majesty 
from  the  parliament,  surely  the  fault  can  in  no  way  be  imputed  to  me, 
or  any  proceeding  of  mine ;  which  never  went  further,  either  since  his 
majesty's  departure  or  before,  than  so  far  as  they  were  warranted  by 
the  known  laws  of  the  land  and  authorized  by  the  indisputable  and  un- 
deniable power  of  ^e  parliament:  and  so  long  as  I  am  secure  in  mj 
own  conscience  that  this  is  trutn,  I  account  myself  above  all  ihfiVf 
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calumnies  and  falsehoods,  which  shall  return  npon  themselTet,  uHvi 
wound  m^  reputation  in  good  and  impartial  men's  opinions. 

"  But  in  tnat  devilish  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  against  theitatfs-' 
senate  of  Rome,  none  amona;  the  senators  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  ean 
of  the  conspirators,  or  liable  to  their  traducements,  as  that  orator  iic 
patriot  of  his  country,  Cicero,  because  by  his  council  and  zeal  to  tk 
commonwealth,  their  plot  for  the  ruin  thereof  was  discovered  and  pn- 
vented;  though  I  will  not  be  so  arrogant  to  pandlel  myself  with  tbi! 
worthy,  yet  my  case  (if  we  may  compare  leaser  things  with  great)  bt 
to  his  a  very  near  resemblance :  the  cause  that  I  am  so  moch  lu- 
ligned  and  reproached  by  ill-affected  persons,  being  because  I  have  beci 
forward  in  aavancing  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  been  takes 
notice  of  for  that  forwardness,  they,  out  of  their  malice,  convertinc  tbi: 
to  a  vice  which,  without  boast  be  it  spoken,  I  esteem  as  my  principL 
virtue,  my  care  to  the  public  utility.  And  since  it  is  for  that  cavr 
that  I  suffer  these  scandads,  I  shall  endure  them  with  patience,  hopiu 
that  God  in  his  great  mercy  will  at  last  reconcile  his  majesty  tn  ha 
high  court  of  parliament ;  and  then  I  doubt  not  to  give  his  royal  Ki/ 
(though  he  be  much  incensed  against  me)  a  sufficient  account  of  c^ 
integrity.  In  the  interim,  I  hope  the  world  will  believe  that  I  am  l  c 
the  first  innocent  man  that  hath  been  injured,  and  so  will  suspend  ttf-: 
further  censures  of  me." — Rushworth,  ii.,  3,  376. 


XI. 

Letter  from  the  King  to  Prince  Rupert,  ordering  kim  togond 
relieve  York. 

Ticknell  (Tickenhall),  14  June,  1644. 
**  Nephew, 
"  First  I  mu8t  congratulate  with  you  for  your  good  successes,  asw- 
ing  you  that  the  things  themselves  are  no  more  welcome  to  me  this 
that  you  are  the  means.     I  know  the  importance  of  supplying  you  with 

Fowder,  for  which  I  have  taken  all  possible  ways,  having  sent  both  to 
reland  and  Bristol.  As  from  Oxfoiti,  this  bearer  is  well  satisfied  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  at  present,  but  if  he  tell  you  that  1  may  spare 
them  from  hence,  I  leave  you  to  jud^,  having  but  thirty-six  left ;  bat 
what  I  can  get  from  Bristol  (of  which  there  is  not  much  certainty,  it 
being  threatened  to  be  besieged)  you  shall  have. 

*'  But  now  I  must  give  you  the  true  state  of  my  afiairs,  which  if  their 
condition  be  such  as  enforces  me  to  give  you  more  peremptonr  com- 
mands than  I  would  willingly  do,  you  must  not  take  it  ill.  If  York  he 
loHt,  I  shall  esteem  my  crown  little  less,  unless  supported  by  your  sod- 
den march  to  mc,  and'  a  miraculous  conquest  in  the  South,  beforr  the 
effects  of  the  northern  power  can  be  found  here :  but  if  York  he  re- 
lieved, and  you  beat  the  rebels'  armies  of  both  kingdoms  which  art 
before  it,  then,  but  otherwise  not,  1  may  possibly  mike  a  ■biftjopBB 
the  defensive)  to  spin  out  time,  until  you  come  to  i     ' 
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fore,  I  command  and  conjure  you,  by  the  duty  and  affection  which  I 
know  you  bear  me,  that  (all  new  enteipriees  laid  adde)  you  immedi- 
ately march  (according  to  your  first  intention)  with  all  your  force  to 
the  relief  of  York ;  but  if  that  be  either  loet,  or  have  freed  themaelTes 
from  the  besiegers,  or  that  for  want  of  powder,  you  cannot  undertake 
that  work,  that  you  immediately  march  with  your  whole  strength  to 
Worcester,  to  assist  me  and  my  army,  without  which,  or  your  havinjg 
relieved  York,  by  beating  the  Scots,  all  the  successes  you  can  afterwar£ 
have,  most  infallibly  will  be  useless  unto  me ;  you  mar  belioTe  that 
nothinr  but  an  extreme  necessity  could  make  me  write  tnus  unto  you, 
wherefore,  in  this  case,  I  can  no  ways  doubt  of  your  punctual  compli- 
ance with 

Your  loving  uncle  and  most  faithful  friend, 

«*  Chabues  R." 
"  I  command  this  bearer  to  speak  to  you  concerning  Vayasoar." — 
Evel3m,  Mem.,  ii..  Append.  87. 


XII. 

T^  Self-denying  Ordinance^  atlopted  by  the  Houte  of  Commons, 
3d  April,  1645. 

**  Be  it  ordained  by  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament, 
that  all  and  every  of  the  members  of  either  house  of  parliament  shall 
be  and  by  the  authority  of  this  ordinance  are  dischaned  at  the  end  of 
forty  days  after  the  passing  of  this  ordinance,  of  ud  from  all  and  every 
office  or  command,  military  or  civil,  granted  or  conferred  by  both  or 
either  of  the  said  houses  of  this  present  parliament,  or  by  any  authority 
derived  from  both  or  either  of  tnem,  since  the  20th  November,  1640. 
And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  all  governors  and  commanders  of  any 
island,  town,  castle,  or  fort,  and  all  other  colonels  and  officers  inferior 
to  colonels  in  the  several  armies,  not  being  members  of  either  of  the 
said  houses  of  parliament,  shall,  according  to  their  respective  commis- 
sions, continue  in  their  several  places  and  command  wherein  they  were 
employed  and  entrusted,  the  20th  Ma^h,  1644,  tt  if  this  ordinance  had 
not  been  made.  And  that  the  vice-admiral,  rear-admiral,  and  all  other 
captains  and  other  inferior  offic^  in  the  fleet,  shall,  according  to  their 
several  and  respective  commissions,  continue  in  their  several  places 
and  commands,  wherein  they  were  employed  and  entmated,  the  said 
20th  March,  1644,  as  if  this  ordinance  bad  not  been  made.  Provided 
always,  and  it  is  further  ordained  and  declared,  that  daring  this  war 
the  benefit  of  all  offices,  being  neither  military  nor  judicial,  hereafter 
to  be  granted,  or  any  way  to  be  appointed  to  anj  person  or  persons,  bj 
both  or  either  house  of  parliament,  or  by  authority  derived  from  theDce» 
shall  go  and  enure  to  such  public  uses  as  both  nouses  of  parliament 
shall  appoint ;  and  the  grantees  and  persons  executing  all  such  olBcet 
shall  be  accountable  to  the  parliament  for  all  the  profits  and  perotti- 
sites  thereof,  and  shall  have  no  profit  out  of  any  sooli  ollloe,  otMr  tntii 
a  competent  salary  for  the  execution  of  the  same,  in  i 
40* 
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both  houses  of  parliament  shall  order  and  ordain.  Prorided,  that  thii 
ordinance  shall  not  extend  to  take  away  the  power  and  authority  of  acj 
lieutenancy  or  deputy  lieutenancy  in  the  several  counties,  citiei.  or 
places,  or  of  any  custos-rotulorum,  or  of  any  commissioner  for  jiwdtt 
of  peace,  or  sewers,  or  any  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or  gaol 
delivery.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  thoae  mfo- 
bers  of  either  house  who  had  offices  by  g^rant  from  his  majesty  before 
this  parliament,  and  were  by  his  majesty  displaced  sitting  this'  parlia- 
ment, and  have  since  by  authority  of  both  houses  been  restored,  ahali 
not  by  this  ordinance  be  dischargied  from  their  said  offices  or  profiti 
thereof,  but  shall  enjoy  the  same ;  anything  in  this  ordinance  to  th« 
contrary  thereof  notwithstanding." — Pari.  Hist,  iii.,  355 


XIII. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Couneti  held  at  Oxford,  Dee.  5, 

1644. 

"  PRESENT  : 

The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 


Prince  Rupert, 

Prince  Maurice, 

Lord  Keeper, 

Lord  Treasurer, 

Lord  Duke  of  Richmond, 

Lord  Marquis  of  Hertford, 

Lord  Great  Chamberlain, 

Earl  of  Southampton, 

Lord  Chamberlain, 


Earl  of  Berkshire, 

Earl  of  Sussex, 

Earl  of  Chichester, 

Lord  Digby, 

Lord  Seymour, 

Lord  Colepepper, 

Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas, 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  tfie  Exchequer. 


"  A  letter  was  read  written  by  the  earl  of  Essex  to  his  highneai 
prince  Rupert,  general  of  his  majesty's  armies,  in  these  words : — 

*  Sir, 

*  There  being  a  message  sent  from  his  majesty  by  the  committees  of 
both  kingdoms,  that  were  lately  at  Oxford,  concerning  a  safe  condoct 
for  the  diike  of  Richmond  and  earl  of  Southampton,  without  any  direc- 
tion, I  am  commanded,  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  give  your 
highness  notice,  that  if  the  king  be  pleased  to  desire  a  safe  conduct  for 
the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  with  their  attend- 
ants, from  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  the  parliament  of  En£- 
land,  at  Westminster,  to  bring  to  the  lords  and  commons  asaembled  in 
the  parliament  of  England,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  now  at  London,  an  answer  to  the  propositions  presented  to 
his  majesty  for  a  safe  and  well-grounded  peace,  it  shall  be  granted 
This  is  all  I  have  at  present  to  trouble  your  highness,  being 

*  Your  highne8B*s  humMe  ssrrant, 

*  Dec.  3,  1644.' 
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**  This  letter  and  the  ezpreesions  therein  being  AiUy  considered  and 
debated,  it  was  by  the  whole  coancil  onanimoiuly  resolved,  that  his 
majesty's  desire  of  a  safe  conduct,  in  the  terms  expressed  in  that  letter, 
would  not  be  anjr  acknowledgment  or  concession  of  the  members  of 
the  two  houses  sitting  at  Westminster  to  be  a  parliament,  nor  any  ways 
prejudice  his  majesty^s  cause. 

«*  Whereupon  his  majesty  dM?"*       jp  board,  that  since 

such  was  their  lordships'  opini  he.  .^ore  and  eo  animo 

consent  thereto,  and  accordii  -iMired  his  highness, 

prince  Rupert,  as  his  magesty'fi  r : — 

« My  Lord, 
« I  am  commande«l  hy  his  majesty  to  desire  of  your  lordship  a  safe 
conduct  for  the  duko  of  RichmoDd  and  the  carl  of  South  am  t>tJon^  with 
their  attendants,  coaoht^d  ami  horses,  a;id  other  ace omtnodat ions  for 
their  journey  in  their  r^oiniTiij  tn  London,  during  their  stay,  ;)nd  in  their 
return,  when  they  shall  think  fit,  from  the  lords  and  commons  assem- 
bled in  the  parliament  of  En^hind,  In  Westminster,  to  brings  to  the 
lords  and  commons  ass^t^mUed  jn  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  novr  at  London,  an  t^uw^ver 
to  the  propositions  presented  to  his  majesty  for  a  safe  and  well-;^oundcd 
peace.     Resting, 

*■  Your  lordship's  serrant, 
*  Oxon,  5  Dec.,  1644.'  *  Rupert. 

"  Which  answer  was  accordingly  sent  to  London  by  a  trumpeter. 

"  Edw.  Nicholas." 

(  The  following  is  in  the  handwriting  of  sir  Edward  J\/teholaa,) 

«*  Memorandum :— That  the  king  and  mjrself  of  all  the  council  board 
Were  the  only  persons  that  concurred  not  in  opinion  that  it  was  fit  to 
Call  those  sitting  at  Westminster  a  parliament.  Prince  Rupert,  though 
he  was  present,  did  not  vote,  because  he  was  to  execute  what  should 
be  resolved  on  by  this  council ;  but,  by  the  order  and  practice  of  the 
Council  board,  if  the  major  part  agree  to  any  act  or  order,  all  the  coun- 
cillors that  are  present  at  the  debate,  albeit  their  dissent,  are  iuTolved, 
and  are  to  be  named  as  if  they  consented. 

Evelyn,  Mem.,  ii..  Appendix,  90.  "  E.  N." 


XIV. 
March  of  David  Lesley. 


March,  march,  pinks  of  election ! 
Why  the  devil  don't  you  march  onward  in  order  ? 

March,  march,  dogs  of  redemption  : 
Ere  the  blue  bonnets  come  over  the  border. 
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You  shall  preach,  yoa  shall  pray* 

You  shall  teach  night  and  day  ; 
You  shall  preyail  o'er  the  kirk  gone  a  whoring ; 

Dance  in  blood  to  the  knees. 

Blood  of  Grod*s  enemies  ! 
The  daughters  of  Scotland  shall  sing  you  to  snoring. 

II. 

March,  march,  dregs  of  all  wickedness ! 
Glory  that  lower  you  can't  be  debased ; 

March,  march,  dunghills  of  blessedness ! 
March  and  rejoice  for  you  shall  be  raised 

Not  to  board,  not  to  rope. 

But  to  faith  and  to  hope ; 
Scotland's  athirst  for  the  truth  to  be  taught  her ; 

Her  chosen  virgin  race. 

How  they  will  grow  in  grace. 
Round  as  a  neep,  like  calves  for  the  slaughter ! 

III. 

March,  march,  scourj^es  of  heresy  ! 
Down  with  the  kirk  and  its  whilieballeery  ! 

March,  march  !  down  with  supremacy 
And  the  kist  fu'  o'  whistles,  that  maks  sic  a  cleary ; 

Fife  men  and  pipers  braw. 

Merry  deils,  take  them  a'. 
Gown,  lace  and  livery,  lickpot  and  ladle  ; 

Jockey  shall  wear  the  hood, 

Jenny  the  sark  of  God, 
For  codpiece  and  petticoat,  dishclout  and  daidle. 

IV. 

March,  march,  blest  ragamuffins  ! 
Sing,  as  ye  go,  the  hymns  of  rejoicing ! 

March,  march,  justified  ruffians ! 
Chosen  of  heaven  !  to  glory  you*  re  rising. 

Ragged  and  treacherous. 

Lousy  and  lecherous. 
Objects  of  misery,  scorning  and  laughter ; 

Never,  O  happy  race  ! 

Magnified  so  was  grace  ; 
Host  of  the  righteous  !  rush  to  the  slaughter ! 

Hogg,  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,  i.,  5, 163. 


XV. 


I  Givx  here  the  unpublished  documents  and  dimmtches  rdalive  to  tfat 
intervention  of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Prorincat  in  frror  of 
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Charles  I.  The  first  of  these  is  in  French,  the  others  tre  in  Dntich : 
I  have  had  them  completely  and  literally  translated  from  ceitiilea 
copies  of  the  originals,  which  M.  de  Jouge,  keq»er  of  the  records  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  transcribed,  and  sent  to  me  from  the  Hagoe : 

**  I.  A  Summary  of  tohat  his  Royal  Highne§$  the  JMmee  of  fVaUt 
caused  to  he  represented  on  hupart  tmdin  hi»jpre§ene€  to  tkebr 
High  Mightines»e$  the  Stateo  General  i^ike  Uniied  Prookum 
of  the  JVetherlands,  by  the  resident  of  AeEingtf  Grtai  BrU 
tain,  tfc.,  Jan,  23,  1649. 

**  His  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Walei  has  for  a  long  time  had  the 
intention  of  requesting  a  personal  audience,  to  acknowled^  tiie  honors 
and  great  courtesies  he  nas  receiyed  from  their  lordships  since  his 
arrival  in  these  countries ;  and  now  he  desires  it  with  pecnliar  earnest- 
ness, on  an  occasion  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  world  to  hisrciyal 
highness,  and  in  which  he  presumes  tneir  lordships  will  fiilly  sympa- 
thize. Their  lordships  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  great  Janger  in 
which  the  life  of  the  king,  his  father,  now  stands ;  how,  after  a  per- 
sonal treaty  with  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  there  was  each  pro- 
gress made  towards  peace  by  the  concessions  of  his  mijesty  that  the 
■aid  houses  declared  themselves  resolved  to  proceed  on  them  to  the 
establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  wnich  would  indubitably 
have  taken  place  had  not  the  army  seized  his  majesty's  person,  and' 
committed  to  prison  several  members  of  parliament  who  had  shown 
themselves  the  most  disposed  for  the  said  treaty  of  peace. 

•*  Such  is,  then,  the  state  of  that  truly  miserable  tdngdom ;  the  king 
so  closely  confined  that  a  gentleman,  sent  expressly  b^  his  royal  high- 
ness only  to  see  his  majesty,  was  not  admitted  to  his  presence ;  UM 
parliament  so  broken  up  and  dispersed  that  there  onl^  remain  there 
about  fifty  out  of  more  than  five  hundred  members  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  the  house  of  lords,  who  have  unanimoualy  refused  their 
concurrence  in  these  violent  proceedings,  practically  annihilated,  fagr 
a  declaration  of  these  few  commons  that  aU  sovereign  power  in  that 
kingdom  belongs  to  them  without  king  or  lords.  So  Uiat  the  members 
of  parliament  do  not  meet,  except  those  who  agree  and  submit  to  the 
oraers  of  a  court-martial,  constituted  to  govern  the  kingdom;  hariiig 
to  this  end  published  a  remonstrance  containing  the  plan  of  a  new  go- 
Ternment,  which  they  desire  to  establish  to  the  ruin  of  the  perliamaDt 
as  well  as  of  the  king,  subverting  the  fobric  and  oonstitiitum  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  all  its  laws,  ana  exposing  the  protaslant  religion  to 
the  invasion  of  more  heresies  and  schisms  than  trer  in  any  eantmj  in* 
fested  the  Christian  church. 

**  Not  contented  with  this  confusion,  they  hare  paved  a  rasolirtioo 
and  appointed  commissioners  for  a  trial  against  the  penon  of  hit  m»* 
iesty,  apparently  to  depose  him  and  tm  away  his  life ;  whioh  hit 
ro^al  highness  cannot  mention  without  horror,  and  which  ho  is  otr> 
tain  their  lordships  cannot  hear  without  equal  detwtation. 

"  What  influence  these  unprecedented  procaedin^i  may  hs?a  OA  ttw 
interest  and  repose  of  ail  kings,  princes,  and  states,  and  Imw  modi  ttw 
aztraragant  power  which  these  people  hare  nsmrpsd  migr  sflMt  ttm 
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tran<]iiillity  of  the  neighboring  countries,  and  how  fv  tfae  rtSjizK 
religion  may  tufier  by  these  scuidalous  acts  of  those  who  fovtm  :i '. 
is  needless  for  his  royal  highness  to  uri^e  their  lordshipf  toco:u.ce. 
but  he  contents  himself  with  having  given  this  sad  recital  of  the  -« 
dition  and  misery  in  which  the  kine  and  the  crown  of  En^Ia&i  v  i 
present ;  convinced  that  their  lorouihips  will  act  thereupon  acr>r:::« 
to  the  esteem  and  respect  they  have  ever  shown  towanisnc:* 
friend  and  ally.  His  royal  highness  therefore  promises  himscli.  :ri 
the  friendship  and  wisdom  of  their  lordships,  as  soon  as  poitibu.  ?.  * 
assistance  from  their  counsels  and  otherwise,  as  the  present  eirr'Z-. 
necessity  of  the  king  his  father  and  of  his  royal  highne^?  require.  ■^: 
by  this  will  ever  be  really  and  for  ever  feel  obliged  to  contribuU:  a.,  r 
their  power  to  the  support  and  advancement  of  the  interest,  mn^^c.- 
and  felicity  of  their  lordships." 

After  these  representations  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  Statefr- 
solved  to  send  to  London,  as  extraordinary  ambassadors,  Mei-:t :.-: 
Albert  Joachim  and  Adrien  de  Pauw,  with  the  fuUowicz  iD*::-:* 
tions  :— 

"II.  Instructions  for  Messieurs  the  Ambassadcrs  of  their  High 

Mightinesses  sent  to  London  in  the  year  1641^. 
**  The  ambassadors  will  represent  to  the  parliament  oS  England,  t)..: 
the  consequences  of  the  king's  imprisonment  will  turn  to  theBdriLU.'- 
or  disadvantage  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  according  to  the  oQfit ra- 
tion or  severity  that  shall  henceforth  be  shown  towanb  his  pe»c  r; ; : : 
all  neutrals  are  of  opinion  that  the  misfortune  in  which  he  is  »t  pre- 
sent, has  come  upon  him  because  he  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  re  t^:t 
which  has  prevailed,  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  to  reinedj*> 
evils  which  exist  in  the  kid^dom  of  Great  Britain.  As  it  is  yet  '\s.t 
to  find  remedies  for  these  evils,  the  parliament  is  requested  not  to  t  a- 
rate  that  all  sorts  of  pretexts  should  be  seized  upon  to  aggiavati^  :re 
grievances  already  charged  upon  the  prisoner,  and  thus  fender  t:= 
more  unhappy  than  he  is  at  present.  Supposing  that  the  part}*  »:■ 
has  been  defeated  had  gain(^d  the  day,  it  is  possible  he  mieht  h:^ ' 
judged  with  rigor  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries,  and  refused  them  -u. 
means  of  defence ;  but  the  States-general  are  persuaded  that  the  c  •■- 
faith  of  all  those  who  shall  hear  the  propositions  of  MM.  the  Azr-^.'*- 
sadors,  will  make  them  answer  within  themselves  that  this  won!  i  :: 
have  been  equitable,  and  that  they  will  approve  the  axiom  :  Polities^ 
in  rivilibiM  dissension  ibus,  quamvis  sape  per  eas  statvs  ladatvr.  n^n 
tamen  in  exitittm  ftatdts  contenditvr^  protnde  qui  in  aitemiras  part^ 
descendunt  hostixun  vice  non  hahendi. 

•*  MM.  the  States-general  know  that  your  excellencies  have  app^;:.:- 
ed  commissioners-extraordinary  to  examine  the  king's  situation:  tr. ' 
rely  as  much  in  the  choice  of  your  excellencies  as  in  the  sincerin  »rJ 
good  faith  with  which  the  said  commissioners  will  eive,  in  the  cas*?  '-^^ 
question,  a  judgment  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  examination  -^ 
the  whole  world,  and  be  one  day  approved  by  the  supreme  Jwke  i: 
whom  they  will  be  responsible.  All  well-disposed  persons  expK'i 
that  in  an  affair  of  such  importance,  a  wise  and  Christian  cowk  wiU 
be  pursued. 
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**  The  experience  of  all  times  has  shown,  that  distnist  eanlj  intro- 
daces  itself  into  governments ;  that  in  those  which  are  composed  of 
seyeral  bodies  it  is  usually  a  powerful  incitement :  that,  in  short,  there 
is  neither  shame  nor  dishonor  to  be  feared,  when  the  safety  of  the 
state  is  concerned,  which  renders  all  fears  Iq^timate  and  commenda- 
ble. Yet  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  toeire  way  to  extrara^ 
gant  suspicions,  which  interpret  eyerything  in  an  m  sense. 

**  If  your  excellencies  hsTe  thought  that  some  calamity  threatened 
the  kingdom  of  England,  in  preTenting  it  vou  hare  attained  yoor  ob- 
ject Eyery  one  knows  that  it  happens  to  tne  wisest  of  those  who  go- 
▼ern  the  commonwealth,  to  mix  up  with  public  affidrs  somewhat  of 
their  private  affections ;  and  that  never  to  fail  in  the  management  of  great 
concerns,  is  a  perfection  above  human  nature,  and  the  failing  in  which 
may  well  be  excused. 

'*  This  is  what  the  States-general  beg  your  excellencies  to  take  into 
consideration,  persuaded  that  you  will  do  it  with  the  greatest  wisdom. 
Notwithstanding  the  distrust  your  excellencies  have  conceived  req[>eet- 
in^  so  great  a  personage,  you  should  take  into  account  so  long  an  im- 
prisonment (which,  in  itself,  is  already,  according  to  the  common  law, 
a  great  punishment),  and  the  great  and  notable  services  rendered  to 
the  kingdom  of  England  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  kings  and  queens. 
Your  excellencies  will  have  compassion  upon  him,  and  remember :  Ui 
eximatur  perieulo  qui  eat  inter  vag  eelebri  fama  ne  iprii  opproMa 
multi  magis  at  tnagia  alienentur. 

"It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdcnn  of  England, 
that  your  excellencies  should  proceed  accordingly,  and  follow  the 
counsel  of  that  Roman  who  advised,  the  better  to  assure  the  measures 
of  Pompcy*9  consulship,  not  to  annul  anything  that  had  been  done  under 
preceding  governments,  but  only  to  be  prudent  for  the  time  to  come. 
One  may  with  reason  apply  to  the  present  circumstances,  that  excel- 
lent precaution  which  one  took  to  secure  his  own  statue,  by  preventing 
from  being  overthrown  that  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  had  completely 
subdued.  It  is  thus  your  excellencies  are  requested  to  act  in  an,afliur 
of  such  high  importance,  which  may  be  the  source  of  so  many  troufeles, 
and  to  show  your  goodness  towards  this  gpreat  personage,  in  preserving 
him  from  shame  and  ignominy ;  for  it  is  not  sparing  men  to  allow  them 
to  be  dishonored.  The  parliament  is,  then,  entreated  to  restore  the 
king  to  liberty. 

**  The  ambassadors  are  also,  according  to  circumstances,  mmioHB 
mutandis,  to  lay  the  above  considerations  before  ppeneral  Fdrfiui  and 
the  council  of  the  army,  adding,  that  their  distmgnished  merit  has 
given  them  great  authority  in  the  kingdom  df  England,  and  that  all 
these  things  depend  principally  on  them,  and  will  torn  upon  thdr  in- 
tentions. On  which  account  the  States-general  recommend  this  aflkir 
to  their  great  wisdom,  so  that  they  may  be  to  Ei^and  (whose  fTMfMt 
hopes  are  now  placed  in  them),  not  only  a  shield  and  a  wwotd  m  tima 
of  war,  but  also  a  help  to  the  king  in  his  unhappy  sitiiatioiiy  bv  direel- 
ing  public  discussions  towards  a  good  and  modmte  and,  by  Wnich  ttw 
kingdom  will  profit,  and  which  will  bring  on  thamselTaa  an  immorCal 
glory.  By  their  magnanimity,  they  will  canse  mostof  their  fallow- 
citizens  to  shed  tears  of  joy,  who  are  at  this  moment  on  the.  point  of 
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weepinEwith  sorrow.  Of  old,  it  was  said  that  theSjTwnmm^n 
but  the  i)ody  and  the  limbs,  and  that  Archimedes  was  the  soolwbcb 
gave  motion  to  all ;  the  same  thing  may  be  said  at  present,  vitk  k 
more  reason,  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  of  his  excelleocr  ud  Cf 
council  of  the  army :  this  body  and  these  limbs  will  not  set,  is  tse 
present  afiair,  under  any  other  direction  than  that  which  his  excellae; 
and  the  council  of  the  army  shall  give  them  according  to  their  wis 
reflections.  While  thus  setting  forth  their  own  eminent  qaalitia  ia 
fresh  glory  and  grandeur,  the  benefit  will  be  felt  by  every  inhiktitf 
of  the  kingdom.  The  ambassadors  will  moreover  add,  that  there  ra 
a  great  captain  and  wise  statesman  who  gloried  in  having  never  caoMd 
any  one  of  his  countrymen  to  shed  a  tear,  regarding  as  the  iwccM 
fruit  of  his  victories  that  he  could  every  day  dare  to  meet  all  ki#  fellfl"* 
citizens,  following  the  proverb :  *  That  clemency  makes  beloved  ud 
reverenced  all  those  who  practise  it,  and  that  severity,  far  from  it- 
moving  obstacles  and  difficulties,  usually  augments  aJDd  moltiplMi 
them.' 

"  Prudent  physicians,  also,  fear  to  employ  too  powerful  remedia, 
because  these  often  drive  the  disease  and  the  life  from  the  body  it  tM 
same  time,  and  for  the  greater  safety's  sake,  they  prefer  the  we  rf 
gentler  means. 

**  If  his  excellency  and  the  council  of  the  army  act  thos.  the  heuti 
of  the  well-disposed  subjects  of  England  will  unite  in  reciprocal  frjeni- 
ship,  better  and  more  powerful  to  consolidate  a  state  than  the  htvi^ 
chains  of  iron. 

*<  The  States-general  think  that  the  kingdom  of  England  will  be  is- 
vincible,  if  his  excellency,  as  well  as  the  council  of  the  army,  will 
proceed  on  foundations  so* equitable  to  the  world  and  so  agreeable  to 
God,  and  which  are  besides  so  conformable  to  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  and  to  the  situation  of  its  afllairs.  Finally,  the  State** 
general  entreat  his  excellency  and  the  council  of  the  army  to  embnc* 
and  employ  the  said  means,  so  that  the  king  may  be  enlaiged  from  kit 
prison  and  restored  to  liberty." 

III.  First  Despatch  from  Messieurs  the  AmbaaModort'ExtraoriiMtn 
*  in  En  (Inland  to  the  States-  General. 

*•  High  and  mighty  Lords  : 
"  On  arriving  here  on  the  5th*  instant,  towards  evening,  we  were 
received  by  the  ma.ster  of  the  ceremonies  of  parliament  with  maav  ex- 
cuses, and  we  immediately  requested  and  insisted  upon  an  andieoee 
for  the  next  day.  On  the  6th,  early  in  the  morning,  we  reoaettri. 
through  our  secretaries  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  to  oe  pre- 
sented to  both  houses  of  parliament.  In  reply,  the  speaker  of  the  up- 
per house  sent  word  to  us,  that  the  said  house  had  adjourned  to  MoDdav. 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  intimated  that,  notwithituid- 
inK  some  particular  obstacles,  he  would  present  our  request,  and  en- 
deavor to  obtain  assent  to  it.  Our  secretaries  haYins  waited  for  the 
answer,  the  speaker  let  us  know  in  the  afternoon  that  Uie  house  h*dDfl« 

•  New  Style. 
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bMn  tble  to  tit  in  the  morning,  liecmute  til  tha  jiidgM»  who  fonn  p«t 
of  it,  had  had  to  attend  the  nigh  court  of  jortice,  and  that  Ibr  ^k 
reaeon  the  lower  house  alao  had  been  obliged  to  a4Joiini  to  Mondigr 
next  Learning  afterwards,  that  on  the  tame  da^  the  Mid  comt  of 
Justice  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  the  king,  in  his  own 
presence,  we  succeeded,  on  Sunday  the  7th  instant  (although  all  ooott- 
pations  that  do  not  relate  to  religious  worship  are  set  aside  on  this  daj]f» 
after  much  trouble,  in  obtaining  in  the  mornings  fitvt,  a  prirata  racuh 
ence  of  the  speaker  of  the  lower  house,  then,  one  of  that  of  tha  uppar 
house ;  and,  at  last,  in  the  afternoon  (but  not  without  graat  diffi^i^), 
we  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  general  Fairfiuiy  fieutanant-gaiia- 
ral  Cromwell,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  amo^y  who  ware  at  tha 
aame  time  assembled  at  the  general's  house.  We  made  all  poosibla  la- 
presentations  to  the  said  speakers,  general,  and  liautenant-ganaral,  aa 
well  in  private  as  when  assembled  together ;  wa  supported  our  aoUd- 
tations  with  the  most  powerful  arguments  wa  could  oaTiae,  to  obtain  a 
reprieve  of  the  king's  execution  (which,  it  was  said,  was  fixed  fiar 
Monday),  until  we  should  have  been  heard  by  the  parliament ;  but  wa 
only  received  different  answers,  dictated  by  tha  diqpoaitioii  or  Ilia 
temper  of  each  of  them. 

'*  On  Monday  the  Sth,  early  in  the  morning,  wa  sent  again  to'tlia 
speakers  of  both  houses,  to  urge  them  to  obtain  an  audience  for  aa; 
and  after  our  secretaries,  together  with  the  master  of  tha  earamoiuaa. 
had  been  kept  waiting  at  Westminster  till  the  afternoon,  wa  wara  all 
at  once  informed,  scarcely  t^  minutes  before  the  time,  that  tha  two 
houses  would  receive  us  before  they  went  to  dinner,  and  that  wa  Wara 
to  go  at  two  o'clock  to  the  upper  house,  and  at  thna  to  the  honaa  of 
commons.  We  acted  according  to  this  intimation,  and  want  to  tha  tap- 
per house,  where  there  were  very  few  peers,  as  wall  aa  to  Uia  hooaa  of 
commons,  where  sat  about  eighty  members.  After  hariaf^  TorbaUf 
stated  and  delivered  in  writing  the  substance  of  our  inatmctioiMt  taad* 
ing  principally  to  have  the  kind's  execution  postoonad  ontU  wa  ahfluld^ 
in  a  second  audience,  or  in  conferences,  have  baa  opportnnitiaa  to  atala 
more  powerful  grounds  to  induce  them  to  grant  him  hialife»  oralteit 
not  to  proceed  precipitately  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  wa  wlva 
answered  by  the  two  speakers  that  our  proposal  sho^  be  taken  iato 
consideration. 

**  The  members  of  the  upper  house  voted,  that  confereneaa  on  tfaja 
subject,  between  the  two  houses,  should  immediatslv  take jilaoa ;  but 
as  the  day  was  already  far  advanced,  and  as  the  membeia  ofne  honaa 
of  Commons,  as  soon  as  our  audience  waa  over,  roae  to  depart,  even 
before  we  had  left  the  anterocnn,  into  which  we  had  been  eondnelrd 
on  our  way  out,  we  with  all  speed  had  oar  proposal  trandaftd  Into 
English,  and  delivered  to  the  speaker  of  the  lower  hona^  and  aftar* 
wards  to  the  speaker  of  the  upper  hoose. 

**  Yet,  having  seen  yesterday,  as  we  passed  by  Whitehall,  that  pttk 
parations  were  making,  which  were  said  to  be  for  the  axeentiony  and 
having  conferred  for  a  long  time  this  mominji  with  tha  i 


of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  save,  if  possible,  the  king's  lift,  wn  atOl 
continued  to  request  of  parliament,  through  onr  secre&riea,  aitfwt  wm 
answer  or  another  audience ;  and  andeaTmd,  by  the  intarvantfioB  of 
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the  Scottish  commissioners,  to  speak  once  more  to  the  frenenl.  is'  '< 
him  about  noon  at  his  secretary's  house,  at  Whiteh^.  Th?  rvr. 
was  at  length  touched  by  our  animated  and  pressing  entreatie«,^:: : 
Glared  that  he  would  po  directly  to  Westminster  .'and  reroni.-:; : 
parliament  to  grant  the  answer  and  the  reprieve  we  requested,  i::::^" 
ne  would  take  a  few  officers  of  note  with  him  to  support  the  jpplit:  - 

"  But  we  found,  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  we  had  ja»tr;  fc: 
with  the  general,  about  two  hundred  horsemen;  and  we  IrArck.  * 
well  on  our  way  as  on  reaching  home,  that  all  the  streets.  pa?»i:- 
and  squares  of  London  were  occupied  by  troops,  so  that  no  onrc.": 
pass,  and  that  the  approaches  of  tlie  city  were  covered  with  caviln,* 
as  to  prevent  any  one  from  coming  in  or  going:  out.  We  could  mt. « 
we  knew  not  in  consequence,  what  further  to  do.  Two  davs  ht.'-  •". 
as  well  previous  to  as  after  our  audience,  we  had,  bv  tnwtvr^j 
persons,  been  assured  that  no  proceeding  or  intercession'  in  the  wV: 
could  succeed,  and  that  God  alone  could  prevent  the  execution  reso:--: 
upon ;  and  so  the  Scottish  commissioners,  with  great  pains,  hiii  il» 
told  us.  And  so  it  proved  ;  for,  the  same  day,  between  two  uu  tr.-*^ 
o'clock,  the  king  was  taken  to  a  scaffold  covered  with  black,  err:.-' 
before  Whitehall.  His  majesty,  accompanied  bv  the  bishop  of  Ln:  - 
who,  it  is  said,  had  that  mornmg,  at  six  o'clocfc,  administered  t  ■  '.r. 
the  holy  sacrament  and  consolations  of  religion,  after  havini?  saic  a:-^ 
words,  gave  up  the  garter,  the  blue  riband  and  his  cloak,  toc.k  h:?  '■^^ 
off  himself,  and  showe<i  a  great  deal  of  firmness  in  all  hw  cj::::-- 
The  king,  having  laid  himself  down,  his  head  was  cut  off,  an*!  ht-id  ; 
to  the  gaze  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

"  This  is  what,  to  our  great  regret,  we  are  obliged  to  annnun-^ ': 
your  high  mightinessos ;  and  we  declare  that  we  have  emplovw  i- 
possible  diligence,  without  intermission  and  with  all  our  powr.  '' 
acquit  ourselves  of  your  hijjh  mightinesses'  commission,  in  scekioi  t 
prevent  the  execution  of  this  so  fatal  sentence.  Meantime,  as  ic  t:.  • 
country  all  kinds  of  reports  are  put  forth,  for  and  against,  accrtrdia:: 
every  one's  fancy,  and  as  they  are  often  misinterpreted  and  cmbelltfie: 
or  exaggerated,  particularly  now  all  minds  are  so  excited,  we  pny 
your  hig'h  mightinesses,  in  case  you  should  receive  reports  conain 
to  or  more  alarming  than  the  present,  to  place  no  faith  in  thera :  ar: 
to  believe  us,  who  came  here  at  the  peril  of  our  lives,  and  have  .le:- 
lected  none  of  the  duties  with  which  we  were  charged. 

»*  We  dare  not  send  your  high  mightinesses  the  further  particjla-^ 
that  we  learn  in  many  quarters,  confidential  or  public,  on  this  eT»  rr. 
as  the  passage  is  very  difficult,  all  the  sea-ports  being  closed.  Wewii; 
only  add  tliat  it  is  'said  the  king,  on  the  scaffold,  recommended  tait 
religion  should  be  strengtliened  by  taking  the  advice  of  Roman-cat'r.:- 
lie  divines,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  prince  his  son  should  bo  reipe^.;^ 
ed  ;  adding,  that  he  thought  himself  in  conscience  innocent  of  iv 
blood  which  had  been  shed,  except  of  that  of  the  earl  of  Straffoid.  Im- 
mediately alter  the  king's  death,  it  "v^-as  announced  and  prwriainei 
throughout  the  city  by  sound  of  trumpet. 

**  We  beg  the  Almighty  to  grant  a  long  prosperitv  to  vonr  hi<b 
mightinesses,  and  to  your  high  and  mighty  government', 

,.,.,,,         '  Signed;  ..  Aw.  Joackih. 

••London  February  9th,  IfilO." 
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IV.   Second  DUpaiik, 

**  High  and  Mighty  Lords ; 

**  By  our  first  dispatch  of  the  9th  instant,  we  minutely  informed  joor 
hiffh  mightinesses  of  all  the  proceedings  we  had  tiJcen  with  the  pnnei- 
pal  functionaries  and  other  eminent  personages  in  this  cotmtry,  as  Wfll 
as  of  the  solicitations  we  addressed  to  them,  and  the  proposals  we  tram- 
mitted  publicly  and  in  writing  to  the  two  honsas  or  parliament  (of 
which  we  herein  insert  a  copy,  not  haring  had  time  to  append  it  to  our 
preceding  deipatch,  which  was  sent  by  an  unezpectea  opportonibr)* 
proposals  which  were  left  unanswered,  as  was  our  request  to  be  adiut- 
ted  to  a  second  audience,  and  which  were  followed  by  the  iimnediate 
execution  of  the  king,  and  the  prohibition  to  any  one  whomsoerer^ 
under  pain  of  hieh  treason,  to  take  upon  himself  any  authority  in  the 
name  of  monarchical  power,  or  to  acknowledge  and  favor  the  goiT«m- 
ment  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  other  pretender  to  the  royal  iiie* 
cession. 

**  Already,  before  this  erent,  we  apprehended,  and  our  fears  htTV 
since  been  realized,  that  it  had  been  resoWed  among  the  authorities 
here  to  abolish  entirely  the  monarchical  goyemment,  and  to  establish 
one  of  a  quite  different  nature  ;  for  it  is  publicly  said  here  that  Uie  de- 
scendants of  the  late  king  will  be,  without  any  exception,  excluded  for 
ever  from  any  sovereignty  in  this  country,  though  it  is  not  ascertained 
what  sort  of  government  is  to  replace  thai  which  is  abolished. 

**  We  have  also  just  heard  that  already  commissioners  are  appointed 
by  parliament  to  go  with  all  speed  to  Scotland,  where  they  presume 
and  announce  being  able  to  direct  afiairs  according  to  the  system  adopt- 
ed in  England.  It  is  also  said,  publicly  as  well  as  in  private,  that  uus 
members  of  the  upper  house  show  themselves  displeased  at  the  king% 
execution,  and  do  not  at  all  azree  with  the  house  of  coomions  on  tM 
changes  to  be  introduced  in  tne  government ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
thought  that  Scotland  wishes  to  remain  faithibl  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  to  its  old  institutions.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  will  ba 
the  issue  of  all  these  combinations  and  chan^  in  the  two  counttitt ; 
and  though  public  tranquillity  is  nowise  disturbed  in  this  capltily  in 
consequence  of  the  strict  watch  kept  by  the  numerous  military  posti» 
we  are  ignorant  what,  in  this  roipect,  is  the  situation  of  the  provmoei. 

"  Yesterday,  we  received  a  visit  from  the  lieutenant-general  Crom- 
well, who  spoke  to  us  with  infinite  respect  of  the  government  of  your 
high  mightinesses ;  among  other  subjects,  he  introduced  thft  of  rtli- 
gion,  giving  us  to  understand  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  your  ]u|^ 
mightinesses,  it  would  be  as  possible  as  necawary  to  re-ettaUish  it  lera 
upon  a  better  system,  and  to  give  it  a  better  oijginiiation. 

**  The  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  came  also  yesladaj  to  Me  «i,  apolctt  tt 
great  length  on  different  questions  relating  to  the  soveniment«pMt  and 
,to  come ;  whence  we  concluded  that  there  are  stul  many  iffiun  to  IT* 
range,  and  that  the  measures  the^  purpose  to  take  do  not  aflbvd  mj 
probable  conjecture  as  to  their  issue  and  success.    As  the  unliqjfj 


event  of  the  king's  execution  puts  an  end  to  the  nsppotuitioii  with 
our  extraordinary  embassv  was  charged,  w 
deavors  that  the  affairs  of  our  mission  may 


our  extraordinary  embassjT  was  charged,  we  will  JointU  use  OV jiB-, 
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•nd  may  continue  to  be  treated  according  to  the  interesta  and  to  & 
entire  satisfaction  of  your  hi^h  mightinessee. 

**  The  high  court  of  justice  haring  terminated  ita  functiou,  c6e 
extraordinary  tribunals  have  been  instituted,  to  try  the  peen  il: 
other  illustrious  state  prisoners,  such  as  the  duke  of  Hamiltontt» 
earl  of  Holland,  lord  Goring,  Jtc.  Those  of  a  lower  rank  will  be  niti 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  the  prisoners  of  war  by  a  court-nurtiai 

**  Among  other  matters  that  are  at  present  treated  of  in  parliama'^ 
it  is  proposed  that  our  people  should  enjoy  here  all  the  rights  of  ur.- 
gation,  commerce,  manufacture,  trades,  and  market,  equally  ind  ii 
common  with  the  English  nation.     We  were  not  ignorant  of  these  in- 

Sositions,  and  moreover  were  ffiven  to  understand  that  they  would !;« 
isposed  to  make  more  full  and  minute  proposals  to  us  on  t£is  subject. 
We  think  we  hereby  give  your  high  migtitinesses  an  evident  proof  tbt 
people  here  are  occupying  themselves  with  questions  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  track  of  affairs. 

**  Wo  implore  the  Almighty  to  keep  in  long  prosperity  the  goren- 
ment  of  your  high  mightinesses. 

Signed,  «<  Ala.  Joachuc, 

"  A.  Pauw 
«•  London,  February  12th,  1549." 

V.  Third  DetpateK 

**  High  and  Mighty  Lords : 

*<  After  the  bloody  catastrophe  which  put  an  end  to  the  king's  hiV, 
an  event  of  which  our  despatches  of  the  9th  and  ISth  instant  iiSormK 
your  high  mightinesses,  we  resolved  to  keep  within  our  lodgins;^,  afirr 
the  example  of  other  ambassadors,  and  of  the  Scottish  commisfionerf 
The  French  ambassador  and  the  Scottish  commissioners,  however, 
having  paid  us  a  visit  before  this  event,  and  the  Spanish  ambu»- 
dor  having  repeatedly  done  us  the  same  honor  before  and  after, 
we  could  do  no  otherwise  than  return  these  acts  of  kindness;  we  af> 
cordingly  arijuitted  ourselves  of  this  duty  on  the  13th,  and  we  remark- 
ed that  their  excellencies  were  deeply  affected  by  this  great  event. 
though  the  French  ambassador  had  assured  us  beforehand  (^  his  per* 
feet  knowledge  of  the  events  which  would  take  place. 

"  The  ambassador  of  Spain,  Don  Alfonso  de  Cardenas,  told  us  th^t 
the  flay  alter  this  fatal  event  he  had  received  orders  from  the  kins  his 
master  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  this  country;  but  at  present  he  ii 
of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  French  ambassador,  that  by  the  unexpected 
deatn  of  the  king  of  England,  their  diplomatic  functions  and  character 
having  ceased,  they  cannot  act  any  longer  in  their  high  office,  nor  in- 
terfere in  any  resji'ect  until  tliey  have  received  fresh  orders  from  their 
court.  The  Scottish  commissioners  have  sent  two  despatches  to  their 
cunstituents,  that  is,  to  the  Scottish  parliament  at  present  assembled: 
they  expect  an  answer  to  their  first  despatch  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
and  will  not  act  till  they  are  duly  authorized. 

**'  The  gi'iieral  o])inion  is  that  the  government  will  undergo  an  entire 
change ;  that  the  royal  family  will  be  set  aside,  and  another  form  o! 
Kovcrninent  introdirt^cd  :    that  perhaps  they  will  imitate  that  of  the 
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commonwealth  of  Venice,  of  the  United  ProriDcae,  or  Mine  other  re- 
publican government.  We  are  informed  that,  in  fact,  nine  membert 
of  the  house  of  peers  and  eighteen  of  that  of  the  house  of  conunons  are 
to  meet  in  commission  to  draw  up  conjointly  the  basiB  of  a  freeh  con- 
stitution. The  13th  of  this  month  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  kine's  judges,  in  a  court  of  justice  at  Westminster-hall ;  but 
we  hare  just  Deen  informed  that  the  meeting  did  not  take  place,  the 
JQd^  haying  alleg:ed  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  thisy 
their  functions  haying  expired  at  the  king's  death,  and  thiit  they  can- 
not resolve  to  accept  so  suddenly  their  new  nominations  made  fay  par- 
liament, nor  change  the  title  of  their  acts  of  procedure  and  othw  ne- 
cessary formalities,  such  as  those  adopted  by  parliament  on  the  39th  of 
January,  164S,  and  which  we  transmitted  to  your  high  mightineMee  by 
our  despatch  of  the  9th  instant.  We  continue  in  the  moet  complett 
uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  of  the  events  which,  firom  the  diversity  of 
opinions  and  other  fortuitous  occurrences,  may  still  undergo  viciMi- 
tudes  that  it  is  impossible  to  submit  to  any  probable  conjecture ;  w 
shall  therefore  merely  remark,  that  hitherto  public  tranquillity  hae  not 
been  in  any  way  disturbed ;  and  we  prav  your  high  inightineasee  to 
attach  no  other  value  to  our  information  than  that  which  maybe  merit- 
ed by  our  efforts  to  discover  truth  in  this  maze  of  true  and  false  reports 
which  we  receive  on  all  sides,  and  which  only  leave  us  the  satisfaction 
of  confidentially  informing  your  high  mightinesses  of  what  we  hare 
been  able  to  collect  in  our  zeal  for  your  service. 

Signed,  **  ADMXir  PAxrw, 

«AUI.  JOACMIM. 

«« London,  February  15th,  1549.*' 

VI.  Fourth  DUpaidu 

"  Hi^h  and  Mighty  Lords : 
•*  The  information  contained  in  our  last  diipatch;  of  the  15th  of  thif 
month,  having  appeared  sufficiently  important  to  us,  we  took  care  to 
forward  it  to  your  nigh  mightinesses  by  a  safe  and  speedy  opportunitrz 
yet  the  wind  having  since  that  time  faieen  very  contrary,  we  fear  it  £i 
not  reach  its  destination  so  speedily  as  we  had  hoped.  Since  that  wo 
have  witnessed  events  of  still  greater  importance.  On  the  16tfa  of  tliJt 
month,  the  house  of  commons,  notwithstanding^  the  expectation  and  tho 
wish  of  the  commissioners  of  both  houses,  sitting  in  eommittae,  and 
which  requested  to  be  consulted  on  all  the  measures  to  be  takon.  do- 
creed  that  the  house  of  lords  should  from  that  period  ceaae  its  ftinmoao^ 
and  be  no  longer  consulted  or  looked  upon  as  ft  deUboratiTO  body,  or  m 
constituting  an  authority  in  anything  concerning  the  aflUre  of  tho 
kingdom  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  lorda  and  princoo  atill  to- 
tain  their  titles  and  dignities,  and  are  qualified  to  oecopy  any  oitoo 
whatever,  there  will  in  future  be  only  one  idle  hooae  oi  eonnooi  if 
the  English  parliament ;  and  the  peers  will  no  longer  bo  tdmittod  hk 
it  but  as  deputies  elected  by  the  counties.  Next  di^,  flio  ITth,  Am 
house  of  commons  by  a  decree  abolished  for  erer  the  oitoo  of  hti^  te  ' 


England.    We  are  informed,  moreover,  that  the  psrlisiiiwl  Htj^ 
doced  to  one  house  of  commons  alone,  will   moot  oaoo  mntf  'fwil 
41* 
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yean  for  a  limited  time;  and  that  permanent  ezecutiTe  power wiLix 
vested  in  a  council  of  thirty  or  forty  members,  of  whom  about  twf.r* 
may  be  peers.  The  council  thus  organized  will  represent,  durir^'J^ 
recess  of  parliament,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  kingdom.  ThL< .:?: 
measure  is  not,  however,  so  definitively  resolved  as  the  two  aboTe-n;.- 
tioned.  The  house  of  commons  is  becoming  by  degrees  comp]«tr :; 
the  return  of  several  members  who  resume  their  seats  on  sizDin^*  v. 
expurgatory  act,  by  which  they  declare  that  they  renounce  the  -pi- 
nions which  heretofore  placed  them  in  opposition  to  their  coUeaiTi^ 
It  is  also  said  that  at  an  early  day  new  judges  for  the  higher  courts  v\i 
be  elected,  and  new  justices*  of  peace. 

"  The  earl  of  Denbigh,  spesiker  of  the  house  of  lords,  not  hirir 
been  able  to  send  us  a  message  on  the  17th,  came  to  pav  us  a  rij:i>: 
the  ISth,  to  inform  us  in  what  manner  had  been  carried  into  eflect  th>* 
dissolution  of  this  assembly,  and  to  deliver  the  lau^t  commands  he  fcii 
received  from  their  lordships,  in  transmitting  to  us  their  answer  tnoc 
proposals.  After  having  read  them  to  us,  he  i?ave  us  the  copy,  which 
we  enclose  in  the  present  dispatch,  retaining  Himself  the  original  u- 
nuscript  as  his  personal  quittance,  adding,  that  it  was,  at  the  same  Qce, 
the  last  deliberative  act  of  the  upper  house,  which  had  not  w'uhtd  t: 
dissolve  until  it  had  given  this  mark  of  respect  to  your  high  might- 
nesses. 

"  The  house  of  commons  also  sent  to  ask  us,  by  its  own  megaeniet, 
when  it  would  suit  us  to  present  ourselves  to  them  to  receive  th?:r 
answer  to  our  proposals.  To  which  we  replied,  that  as  soon  as  Uf. 
house  would  acquaint  us  with  the  time  appointed  for  this  audience,  vc 
would  attend. 

*'  Since  the  unhappy  event  of  the  king's  death,  we  had  not  insi^tei 
upon  an  answer ;  ana  though  we  had  heard  no  more  about  it,  we  learn 
at  this  moment  that  an  outline  of  this  ans\ver  has  been  published  intLe 
Gazette,  without  any  official  communication  of  it  having  been  sent  U5. 
A  report  had  previously  been  spread,  and  even  printed,  that  we  had  re- 
quested that  our  proposals  should  not  be  made  public.  Nothing  can  t>e 
more  false  than  tnis  assertion  ;  without  having  in  any  way  inteifered  m 
the  matter,  or  having  even  mentioned  a  word  on  the  subject,  we  led  it 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  two  houses,  to  each  of  which  our  pro- 
posals were  separately  addressed  in  writing,  with  the  necesnry  t'om. 
We  have  remarked,  besides,  that  the  reply  made  by  us  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  when  our  proposals  were  delivered,  has  &•-<! 
been  inserted  in  the  Gazette  in  its  real  tenor,  and  it  has  been  hitherto 
impossible  for  us  to  discover  whether  such  publications  appear  with  or 
without  the  sanction  of  the  superior  authorities. 

**  On  the  16th  of  this  month,  some  troops  of  infantry  and  caralrj 
marched  hence  to  Bristol ;  and  there  is  a  report  that  in  that  town,  v 
well  as  at  Gloucester,  some  indignation  has  be  enezpressed  against  the 
proceedings  of  parliament.  Here,  however,  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
all  is  quiet. 

"  To-day,  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  appearance  of  the  im- 

E cached  lords,  before  the  newly-created  hi^h  court  at  Westminster* 
all.  Goring,  Capel,  Hamilton,  Holland,  and  sir  John  Owen,  these  lords, 
with  the  exception  of  the  earl  of  Holland,  who  is  ill,  appemd  beA«e 
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that  court,  and  after  having  heard  each  in  his  turn,  the  charm  broqglit 
against  him,  and  given  in  answers  to  them,  were  tent  back  u>  prison  to 
await  another  summons  for  the  continuation  of  their  trial. 

Signed,  **  AomiBir  Pavw, 

**  Alb.  JoACKnc** 

VII.   Ftfth  Dispatch. 

"  High  and  Mighty  Lords : 
**  The  commissioners  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  having  received 
dispatches  from  their  parliament,  sent  word  of  their  contents  to  ut  last 
evening  at  a  somewhat  irregular  hour,  and  forwarded  to  us  the  procla- 
mation, the  decree,  and  the  letter,  copies  of  which  accompany  tnit  dit- 
patch.  Your  high  mightinesses  will  learn  by  their  contents,  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  has  just  been  proclaimed  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.  The  commimoners  beeidcf 
informed  us,  that  a  gentleman  had  been  immediately  aent  abroad  witii 
copies  of  these  decrees ;  that  the  proclamation  of  them  had  been  made 
in  every  direction,  and  that  they  were  preparing  forthwith  to  send  an 
envoy,  furnished  with  the  largest  instructions  to  nis  majesty.  It  is  ru- 
mored here,  that  the  parliament  is  much  displeased  at  this  measure ; 
and  particularly  because  the  Scots  did  not  content  themselves  with 
proclaiming  him  king  of  Scotland  only,  but  had  added  to  his  titles 
**  kin^  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Levies  of  troops  are  going  on 
N^c  in  secret,  and  are  constantly  dispatched  towards  Scotland  and  other 
places,  which  makes  it  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  latter  enjgagements 
many  men  were  killed.  The  capital  yet  continues  to  enjoy  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  exhibits  no  appearance  of  sedition  :  the  complements 
of  the  men-of-war  are  being  made  up  one  after  another,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  in  a  very  short  time  there  were  nearly  thirty  vessels 
perfectly  e(}uipped  and  ready  for  sea ;  this  number,  it  is  confidently 
said,  will  hereafter  be  increased  to  seventy,  and  it  is  added  that  thret 
commissioners  of  parliament  will  take  the  oommand  or  superintendence 
of  this  fleet ;  as  to  that,  there  seems  no  longer  any  mention  made  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  as  commander.  Last  Monday,  the  22d  instant,  the 
gentleman-usher  came  to  inform  us  that  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day following,  we  should  be  requested  to  go  to  parliament  to  receive, 
before  the  whole  house,  an  answer  to  our  proposals.  On  Wednesday 
he  informed  us  that  the  audience  would  take  place  on  Thursday  even- 
ing ;  and  accordingly  on  that  day  we  were  conducted  in  state  to  Weet- 
mmster-hall.  Having  been  immediatelv  introduced  into  the  house  of 
commons,  we  sat  down  on  the  chairs  placed  for  ns,  and  the  ^cskor 
having  read  to  us  the  answer  of  the  house,  gave  us  m  copy  of  it  Where- 
upon, we  answered,  in  a  few  words,  that  when  we  bid  read  it,  wc 
would  ourselves  transmit  it  to  our  government,  whom  it  was  oat  inten- 
tion, with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  reioin,  and  that  we  mvailed  oar- 
selves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  take  leave  of  parliament  in  our 

?[uality  of  ambassadors-extraordinary.    The  house  that  day  wts  mofA 
uUer  than  at  our  first  audience,  on  account  of  the  retom  of  terei^  of 
their  absent  members,  and  the  restoration  of  many  diwsntient  to 
who  had  successively  come  to  resume  their  seeti  nnder  the  espv 
act.     The  nomination  of  a  greater  nmnber  of  members  h«e  h0<m 
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the  first  cares  of  the  new  house ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  elect 
the  thirty-eight  members  of  whom  the  state-council  of  the  kingdom  is 
to  be  composed,  and  whose  names  and  qualities  your  hii^h  mightinesses 
will  read  in  the  enclosed  Gazette.  The  judges  of  the  kingdom  also  re- 
sumed their  sittings  last  week,  and  held  their  usual  term. 

**  The  day  before  our  last  audience,  and  consequently  after  the  notifi- 
cation we  had  received  of  it,  we  received  the  letters  of  your  hiirh 
mightinesses  of  the  22d  instant;  and  having  already  made  preparation* 
for  our  departure,  we  shall  effect  it  as  soon  as  possible,  wishing  to  re- 
turn  as  soon  as  we  can  to  your  high  mightinesses,  to  communicate  the 
answer  we  have  received,  and  render  a  detailed  account  of  our  mission, 
which  has  been  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  multitude  of  incidents 
and  circumstances,  which  in  the  present  precarious  state  of  affairs,  wc 
do  not  think  proper  to  trust  to  paper.  Contrary  winds  and  severe  frosts 
having  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  we  cannot  fix  the  day 
of  our  departure ;  but  we  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  return, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  Dover  and  Calais,  notwithsUnding  the  in- 
conveniences which  this  last  passage  is  said  to  present. 

**  The  state  prisoners,  viz.,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  lord  Goring,  lord 
Capel,  and  sir  John  Owen,  have  already  appeared  several  timesbefore 
the  hi^h  court  of  justice.  The  first  put  in  a  bill  of  exceptions,  but  it 
was  rejected,  and  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  counsel 
were  assigned  to  him ;  the  three  others  nave  confined  themselves  within 
the  terms  of  their  defence,  particularly  lord  Capel,  aj^nst  whom,  as  to 
tlic  capitulation  and  the  quarter  granted,  general  Fairfax  and  commis- 
sary-general Iretonwere  heard  as  witnesses,  appearing  for  this  specially 
before  the  court.  All  these  circumstances  make  one  entertain  fears  as 
to  the  fate  of  those  noble  personages,  who  are  considered  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger.  We  think  it  proper  to  inform  your  high  mightinesses, 
that  the  present  is  the  sixth  dispatch  we  have  sent  you,  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones  being  of  the  15th  and  19th  instant;  the  delays  occasioned 
by  the  contrary  winds  and  the  frost  give  us  reason  to  fear  that  all  may 
not  have  reached  your  high  mightinesses. 

Signed,  "  Adkiak  Pauw, 

**  Alm.  Joachim. 

"  Lfmdon,  February  26th,  1649." 
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low-heath  b^  Essex,  333;  its 
composition  in  1644, 354 ;  ctpi- 
tulates  to  that  of  the  kin^  in 
Cornwall^  365;  charactenxed, 
314 ;  petitions  parliament,  339 ; 
several  of  iti  officers  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 340 ;  demands  the  restorft- 
tion  of  Cromwell  to  command, 
341;  petitions  parliament  for  re- 
dress, ib. ;  its  increasing  power, 
342 ;  opens  commonicatioof  wiUi 
the  king,  ib. ;  several  nymenti 
mutiny,  343 ;  under  the  durectioo 
of  Cromwell,  marches  towards 
London,  353;  draws  up  an  4m»- 
bie  remonHrtmee  to  periiameat* 
ib.:  demands  the  ei^nlsioii  of 
Holies  and  other  members,  ib. ; 
its  conciliatory  treatment  cif  tiit 
kins,  355;  makes  nropostlf  lo 
the  lung,  358 ;  marcnes  tomffdi 
London,  360;  coolness  bitivtpi 
it  end  the  king,  303 ;  leriBiwiMl  on 
Hoonslow  Heath,  364s 
upon  London^  ib. ; 
formed  in,  ^(BiBet  Qie  1 
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Cromwell  and  other  officers,  who 
appeared  to  favor  him,  372 ;  ap- 
points new  agents  to  support  its 
particular  views,  373;  its  de- 
mands in  1G47,  375 ;  meeting  of 
a  portion  of,  at  Ware,  3S5 ;  meet- 
ing of  the  officers  and  agitators 
at  head-quarters,  3SS;  marches 
through  London,  395;  is  quar- 
tered m  various  parts  of  London, 
ib  ;  petition  from,  calling  for  the 
punishment  of  the  king,  421 ;  is 
put  in  motion  against  the  pres- 
oyterians,  427;  its  violent  pro- 
ceedings against  the  presbyterian 
members  of  parliament,  4*29. 

ArncU,  Richard,  shot  for  mutinv, 
396. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  released  from  the 
Tower  on  demand  of  the  lords, 
41 ;  again  arrested  by  the  king, 
42. 

Ashburnham,  Mr.,  accompanies 
the  king  in  his  flight  from  Ox- 
ford, 321  ;  characterized,  357  ; 
his  insolent  demeanor  towards 
the  parliamentary  officers,  301 ; 
accompanies  the  king  in  his  flight 
from  Hampton  Court,  380;  his 
preliminary  interview  with  Ham- 
mond, 3S]  ;  is  ordered  to  quit  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  391. 

Astley,  Lord,  defeated  at  Stow  by 
the  parliamentary  forces,  319. 

Atherton  Moor,  battle  of,  213. 

Aubigny,  Ladv,  her  connexion  with 
Wallcr*s  plot,  210. 

Axtell,  Col.,  his  violent  conduct  at 
the  king's  trial,  443  et  seq. 

Balfour,  Sir  W.,  tampered  with 
by  the  king,  r2S ;  dismissed  from 
tfie  government  of  the  Tower, 
151. 

Bampton  Bush,  battle  of,  292. 

Bancroft,  Bp.  of  Oxford,  his  death, 
112. 

Bancroft,  Dr.,  maintains  the  supre- 
macy of  the  church,  73;  is 
created  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 74. 


Bairbary  p'mtea,  make  detccBti  on 
the  English  and  Irish  cotsti,<^ 

Barnstaple  surrenders  to  the  njL 
troops,  215. 

Base  money,  coining  of,  propcwfl 
by  the  king's  government,  l'«i. 

Basing- House,  taken  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  312. 

Bastwick,  John,  brought  before  the 
star-chamber,  S7  ;  his  trial,  ib  ; 
his  sentence,  ib. ;  its  executir-r, 
SS  ;  his  condemnation  voted  ille* 
gal  by  the  house  of  commcu. 
110;  his  triumphant  return  to 
London,  117. 

Bath,  surrenders  to  the  royiJ 
troops,  215 ;  taken  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  312. 

Batten,  Admiral,  cannonades  Bur- 
lington, 200. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  his  death,  12^1. 

Bellasis,  Sir  H.,  imprisoned  by  the 
king  for  his  libert}-  of  speech ,'  li>4. 

Bellievre,  M.  de,  urges  the  king  to 
accept  the  propositions  of  par- 
liament,  329. 

Benyon,  Geo.,  addresses  a  netiUoD 
to  parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  173. 

Berkley,  Sir  John,  characterized. 
357 ;  joins  the  king  by  order  of' 
Henrietta  Maria,  ib. ;  his  inter- 
view with  Cromwell  and  other 
leaders  of  the  army,  at  Readintr. 
ib.;  his  interview  with  the  kin«r, 
35S;  his  negotiations  with  the 
armv,  ib.;  accompanies  the  kins 
in  his  flight  from  Hampton  Court, 
3S0 ;  his  preliminary'  interview 
with  Hammond,  3S1 ;  waits  on 
Fairfax  and  the  other  generals  at 
Windsor,  3SS ;  his  interview 
with  Commandant  Watson,  3^.^ ; 
is  ordered  to  quit  the  Isle  of 
Wi^ht,391. 

Berwick,  taken  by  Lansdale,  4i>2. 

Birch,  Col.,  arreste4  by  Col.  Pride, 
429. 

Bishoprics  and  deaneries,  bill  for 
abrogating  them  introdQced  into 
the  house  of  commoM,  119. 
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Biflhop«y  bill  for  excluding  them 
from  parliament  passed  by  the 
commons,  119;  rejected  by  the 
lords,  ib. ;  further  proceedings 
respecting  the  measure,  150  ; 
some  of  tnern  draw  up  a  protest 
declaring  null  and  void  all  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament  during 
their  absence  from  it,  151 ;  are 
impeached  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  152. 

Blake,  Col.,  his  reception  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  at 
Wallingford,  272. 

Blechington,  taken  by  Cromwell, 
292. 

Bond,  Denis,  his  speech  in  faror  of 
republicanism,  420. 

Bradshaw,  John,  characterized, 
436  ;  chosen  president  of  the 
high  court  of  commission,  ib. ; 
his  altercations  with  the  king, 
ib.,  et  seq. 

Bray,  Captain,  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand for  mutiny,  39G  ;  restored 
to  his  command,  3SS 

Brentford,  battle  of,  192.  ^ 

Brereton,  Sir  Wm.,  continuednn 
his  command  by  parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  self-denying 
ordinance,  293. 

Bridgewater  surrenders  to  the  royal 
troops,  215;  taken  by  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  312. 

Bristol  surrenders  to  the  royal 
troops,  215 ;  surrenders  to  the 
parliamentary  forces,  306. 

Bristol,  Earl  of,  not  summoned  by 
Charles  to  his  second  parlia- 
ment, 38 ;  appeals  to  the  peers 
and  has  his  claim  admitted,  40 ;  b 
impeached  by  the  king,  ib. ;  im- 
peaches Buckinj^ham,  ib. ;  is 
arrested  by  the  king,  42. 

Rrownists,  sect  of,  their  rise,  83 ; 
emigrations,  ib. 

Brook,  Lord,  his  speech  at  Goild- 
haU,  192. 

Buckingham,  Villiers,  Duke  of»  his 
Tisit  to  Madrid  with  Prince 
Charles,  78 ;  impeached  by  the 


commons,  30 ;  chancteriaad,  ib.: 
his  answer  to  the  charges  ageuMR 
him,  40;  impeached  by  Lofd 
Bristol,  ib. ;  fails  in  his  atteinpt 
upon  the  Isle  of  R£,  44 ;  dim* 
culties  of  his  position,  45 ;  lue 
speech  on  the  occasion  of  e  tab- 
sidy  being  voted,  47  ;  tMeMtiiat- 
ed,  53. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  takee  op 
arms  m  support  of  the  kinc,  4l0i. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  his  adyice  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  45. 

Barley,  Capt,  han^  at  Newport 
for  a  moTement  m  fkyor  of  the 
king,  394. 

Burton;  Wm.,  brought  before  the 
star-chamber,  87 ;  his  trial,  ib. ; 
his  sentence,  ib. ;  its  eiceciitioD, 
8S;  his  condemnation  Toted  ille* 
gal  by  the  house  of  commoM, 
1 16 ;  the  public  honon  paid  him 
on  his  return  to  London,  117. 

Burlington  cannonaded  by  Admiral 
Batten,  200. 

Byron,  Sir  Gilbert,  raiees  trooM  for 
the  king,  in  Nottinghamehire, 
402. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  appointed  gorer- 
nor  of  the  Tower,  153. 

Cadiz,  expediticm  tgatnst*  die- 
patched  oy  the  kifl^v  38;  Its 
failure,  ib. 

Caemarron,  Lord,  hie  deetli  and 
character,  227. 

Cambridge  uniTeraity,  esode  put 
of  its  plate  to  the  kin^,  181. 

Canterbury,  loyaliet  dutnibaiioee 
at,  397. 

Capel,  Lend,  appointed  to  iltend 
Prince  Charles  into  die  Weet  ef 
England,  201 ;  rtiaee  troope  for 
the  kins  in  Hertfoidahire»  4081 

Carew,  w.,  mat  to  the  Toim  bf 
the  king,  105. 

Carew,  ffir  Alezuktor,  Idi  trid 
and  ezecutioDy  981. 

Carliale,  taken  by  die  Seolib  90$; 
taken  by  the  fojalkt  trocHb  401. 
Case  of  thMBiiv.-  nf^^" 
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drawn  up  by  the  discontented 
troopt,  375. 

CtthoGcs,  Roman,  join  the  army  of 
Newcastle,  200. 

Catholicism,    its    progress    under 
^Laud,  79. 

Censorship  of  a  rigorous  character  I 
established,  374. 

Challoner,  Mr..,  executed  for  a  plot 
against  the  parliament,  210. 

Charles  I.,  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  25;  assem- 
bles a  parliament,  ib. ;  his  per- 
sonal character,  26  ;  the  circum- 
stances which  placed  him  in  an- 
tagonism with  his  people,  ib. ; 
his  visit  to  Spain  previous  to  his 
accession,  28 ;  his  reception  at 
Madrid,  ib. ;  his  marriage  with 
Henrietta  Maria,  ib. ;  influence  of 
the  union  upon  his  mind,  ib. ;  his 
position  with  regard  to  parlia- 
ment on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  34 ;  his  resentment  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  indulged  in 
by  the  house  of  commons,  36 ; 
demands  subsidies,  engaging  to 
redress  real  grievances,  ib. ;  in- 
dignant at  the  refusal  of  subsi- 
dies, dissolves  parliament,  37 ; 
his  position  with  reference  to 
his  people  at  this  juncture,  ib. ; 
intimates  his  intention  to  govern 
by  himself,  ib. ;  orders  a  loan  to 
be  raised,  ib. ;  directs  severe 
measures  against  the  Roman 
catholics,  3S ;  but  sells  them  dis- 
pensations and  pardons,  ib. ;  calls 
a  second  parliament,  ib. ;  the 
character  of  his  despotism  at  this 
period,  ib. ;  takes  measures  for 
keeping  the  more  popular  orators 
out  of  parliament,  ib. ;  his  speech 
to  the  commons  on  the  occasion 
of  Buckingham's  impeachment, 
40  ;  forbids  the  judges  to  answer 
the  questions  put  by  the  lords,  in 
the  Earl  of  Bristol's  case,  41 ; 
sends  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir 
John  Eliot  to  the  Tower,  ib. ; 
^xids  himself  necessitated  to  re- 


lease them,  as  well  ■•  Lad 
Arundel,  ib.;  dissolves  his  second 
parliament,  42 ;  and  places  Bns- 
tol  and  Arundel  under  arrest,  ib. ; 
nature  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  now  found  himself  involved, 
ib. ;  orders  a  fresh  loan  to  hi 
raised,  ib. ;  calls  a  third  parlia- 
ment, 45 ;  his  address  to  it.  ib. : 
the  infatuation  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  proceeded,  46 ;  hu 
address  to  the  council  on  the 
occasion  of  a  subsidy  being  aa- 
nounced,  47 ;  takes  umbrage  a 
the  commons  insisting  in  the 
first  instance  apon  a  redress  oi 
grievances,  49;  assures  parlia- 
ment of  his  determinauon  to 
maintain  all  the  national  rights, 
but  not  to  be  interfered  with  in 
his  own,  ib. ;  returns  an  evasive 
answer  to  the  petition  of  rights, 
50;  forbids  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  meddle  in  ajfiairs  of  state, 
51 ;  modifies  this  intimation,  52 ; 
sanctions  the  bill  of  rights,  53; 
nrorogues  parliament,  53 ;  effect 
which  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  produced  upon  him, 
54 ;  adopts  measures  of  the 
most  despotic  character,  ib. ;  hit 
position  at  this  juncture,  ib. :  his 
attempts  to  obtain  the  concession 
of  the  tonnage  and  poundage 
dues,  55 ;  his  diflSsrences  with 
the  commons  in  consequence,  5^ : 
dissolves  his  third  parliameat, 
57 ;  his  proclamation  on  the  oc- 
casion, ib. ;  perilous  character  of 
the  career  in  which  he  was  now 
embarked,  5S ;  the  nature  of  his 
views  at  this  time,  ib. ;  con- 
cludes peace  with  France,  60; 
and  with  Spain,  ib. ;  effect  of  his 
particular  class  of  despotism 
upon  the  nation  at  lar^e,  at  this 
period,  ib. ;  his  position  with 
reference  to  his  wife's  favorites, 
61 ;  his  subiection  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  ib.;  his  domestic  charac- 
ter, ib. ;  hii  councillon  at  this 
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period, '4f3;  his  attachment  to 
them,  65 ;  his  exalted  idea  of  the 
rights  of  rojralty,  66 ;  his  mode- 
ration towards  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, 67 ;  the  inflexibility  of  his 
pride,  68;  becomes  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  ib. ;  for- 
bids Strafford  to  call  the  Irish 
parliament,  64  ;  character  and 
effects  of  his  tyranny,  ib. ;  re- 
sorts to  all  sorts  of  illegal  and 
oppressive  methods  for  raising 
money,  70;  reintroduces  long 
since  abandoned  monopolies,  ib. ; 
extends  the  royal  forests,  ib. ; 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  aristo- 
cracy, 72;  imposes  heavy  fines 
for  slights  exhibited  towards  the 
nobility,  and  shares  the  produce 
with  the  offended  party,  ib. ;  re- 
sorts for  support  to  the  Anglican 
clergy,  73  ;  encourages  the  most 
arrogant  oretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  bi&nops,  73  ;  interposes  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  secta- 
ries, S4;  succeeds  in  defeating 
Hamoden  in  the  court  of  law, 
90;  nis  endeavors  to  establish 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  91 ;  or- 
ders the  introduction  there  of  an 
Anglican  liturgy,  93 ;  is  deter- 
minately  resist^  in  the  attempt, 
ib. ;  sends  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton to  Eklinburgh  to  carry  out  his 
purposes,  95 ;  prepares  for  war 
with  Scotland,  96  j  despatches 
an  army  towards  Edinburffh,  97 ; 
proceeds  himself  to  York,  98; 
concludes  a  pacification  with  the 
Scots,  99;  levies  another  army 
against  Scotland,  ib. ;  sends  for 
Strafford,  ib. ;  summons  a  new 

Sarliament  in  England,  100;  lays 
le  letter  of  the  Scots  to  the  king 
of  France  before  it,  and  an- 
nounces his  determination  of  re- 
newing the  war,  102  ;  demands 
subsidies,  ib. ;  his  warm  disputes 
with  his  new  house  of  commons, 
103;  offers,  on  certain  conditions, 
to  give  up  all  future  demandf  for 
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ship  money,  ib. ;  diMdves  the 
parliament,  ib. ;  after  fbtila  »• 
grets  for  taking  this  step,  retarnt 
to  despotism,  104 ;  has  resort  to 
oppressive  and  illml  meaiif  of 
raising  monev,  and  renews  hif  ' 
persecution  of  popular  members 
of  parliament,  ib. ;  depsrte  with 
Strafford  for  the  army  assembled 
on  the  Border,  105 ;  assemMes  at 
York,  the  great  cooncil  of  the 
peers  of  the  kingdom,  107 ;  as- 
sembles his  fifth  parliament,109 : 
nature  of  his  address  to  it,  110 ; 
summons  Strafford  to  attend  him, 
113;  his  address  to  ptrliiment 
on  the  occasion  of  the  proposed 
triennial  bill,  117 ;  opens  nego- 
tiations with  the  earl  of  Bodnrd 
and  his  friends,  121 ;  forms  a 
new  privy  council,  ib. ;  has  in- 
terviews with  some  of  Uie  mil- 
contents  of  the  army,  133 ;  signs 
a  petition  of  a  thresiening  natare 
to  parliament  prepared  1^  them, 
ib. ;  his  attempts  to  save  Straf- 
ford, 128;  ha  announces  that 
he  will  never  consent  to  the 
earPs  death,  129;  his  interview 
with  Holies  on  the  subject,  130 ; 
he  consents  to  the  bill  condemn- 
ing Strafford,  131 ;  takes  his  de- 
parture for  Scotland,  136;  his 
attempts  to  ^ain  over  tlie  aniMr, 
ib. ;  his  amval  in  Edinhv^, 
137 ;  his  concessions  to  the  SMt- 
tish  parliament  and  church,  ft. ; 
his  afihirs  with  HamiltMi  ttM 
Ar^le,  ib. ;  his  reel  design  in 
visiting  Scotland,  and  plsos  in 
concert  with  Montrose,  137; 
leaves  the  respoosibililgrof  qnal* 
ling  the  Irish  rebellion  to  pnlin^ 
ment,i41:  hiseneetatioiisfreBi 
that  rebellion,  ib. ;  retoms  to 
London,  145 ;  his  rsosptioii  m 
his  wa^  and  on.  his  amvak  A.  j 
entertains  the  coipOtslioK  or 
London  aft  dinner,  ib.;  wilk- 
draws  from  perlisasftt  A|Jm4 
■  it  bf  lHg|,$eMii 
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efforts  to  rally  a  party  around  | 
him,  147;  en^apes  Hyde»  Cole-;, 
pepper,  and  Lord  Falkland  in  his  = 
immediate  service,  ib.  ;  his  in-  i 
dignation  and  fear  at  the  popular  | 
excitement  which  now  arose,  I 
l.")!) ;  attempts  to  intimidate  par-  | 
liament,  151  ;  adopts  the  decla- 
ration of  the  twelve  bishops,  nul- 
lifying the  proceedings  m  par- 
liament during  their  absence, 
151  ;  affects  to  give  way  to  the 
parliament,  153  ;  rejects' the  ap- 
plication of  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  a  f^uard,  ib. ;  has  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  five  members  of 
the  commons  impeached  for  high 
treason,  ib. ;  sends  a  serjeant-at- 
arms  to  arrest  the  latter,  154  ; 
proceeds  to  the  house  to  take  the 
accused  into  custody  himself, 
155 ;  his  speech  on  the  occasion, 
15f);  his  affliction  at  the  failure 
of  this  attempt,  157 ;  demands 
the  accused  at  the  hands  of  the 
city  authorities  without  effect, 
15S ;  his  position  at  this  junc- 
ture, 159;  retires  to  Hampton 
Court,  irwj;  prepares  for  war, 
ir»'2;  proceeds  to  Windsor,  ib. ; 
his  negotiations  with  the  parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
time,  103 ;  authorizes  the  bill  for 
excluding  the  bishops  from  par^ 
liament,  10»i ;  proceeds  to  Dover, 
ib. ;  has  several  interviews  there, 
at  Canterbury,  at  Theobalds,  and 
at  Newmarket,  with  commission- 
ers from  the  commons,  ir»»>,  lOS  ; 
details  of  these  conferences,  ib.  ; 
proceeds  to  York,  1*\0:  his  ap- 
peals to  the  people,  173  ;  their 
effect,  ib. ;  he  gains  ground,  174 ; 
his  attempt  upon  Ilull,  ib. ;  or- 
ders, without  effect,  th'e  West- 
minster assizes  to  be  held  at 
York,  171');  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  dismiss  the  parliamen- 
tary commissioners  aeputed  to 
observe  his  proceedings.  177 ; 
proceeds  to  levy  a  guard,  ib. ;  is 


defeated  in  the  tttempt.  T* : '  ■ 
differences  with  thero>aiis^r 
gees   from   parliament,  1~>.' 
difficulties    in    which  h^ 
found     himself    inv<»lvec.  . 
commissions  the  principal  r-: 
ists  to  raise  troops  in  hi*  nr. 
ib.  ;    the  indecision  nf  hi>  :* 
ccedings,    ib.  ;    essays   lo  r^' 
money  by  voluntary  conlribu:.  ■ 
but  w'ith  little  efft*ct,  l*^! ;  ^rt^ - 
oflTa  commenced  neKotiatinn  »f ' 
the  parliament,  Iri;  takes xt^  • 
measures  for  carrying  on  th.^  :r- 
pending  war,  1S5  :  makt^  a  ::  - 
press     through    Yorkshire   j  - 
other  counties,   ib. ;  envt*  :  ■ 
royal    standard   at    Nottinjr.i-. 
1  S»i ;  establishes  his  head-qua.-:  •« 
at    Shrewsbury.   l^T;   advar."  • 
towards  London,  IS'^ :  is  deira:' : 
by  Essex  at  EdgehilK  11"  :  •>- 
tablishes    his    head-quarXfr<   i 
Oxford,  191  ;  obtains  nos*-". 
of  Banbury  and  other  placr<.  :: 
receives  commissioners  trot  :■• 
parliament   at   Colnbnvik.  I.-.. 
defeats   Holies'    regiment,   l.-:. 
occupies  Brentford,  ib. :  retrii"' 
to  Reading,  and  then  tnOxi-r:. 
VM;  receives  a  deputation  tr:.. 
the   common   council,  1  .'•'■:  ri- 
ceivcs   commissioners  frnci  1^-. 
parliament   at  Oxford.  'J«'2:  :> 
rejection  of  their  proposals. :  ' . 
sends  a  messas:e   to   Harripdr. 
212;  is  rejoined   by  Henriet'u- 
Maria,   215;    declares  the  t^^  < 
houses  at  Westminster  not  to  ':  - 
a  true  parliament,  and  forbid»  h>i 
subjects   to    obey   their   rrdf>. 
210;  publishes  a  more  modin^ : 
proclamation,  217;  the  plan  he 
had  formed   for  marching  up  " 
London,    222  ;    sends    to    L  r: 
Newcastle  on  the  subject,  'ii^^ : 
relinquishes  the  enterprise,  i''24 : 
besieges  Gloucester,  in. :  his  in- 
terview with  deputies  from  that 
city,  ib. ;  sends  a  metwnger  tj 
EMex  with  proposals  of  pear^i 
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225;  raises  the  siege,  226;  en- 
gs^ee  Essex  at  Newbury,  ib.; 
retires  to  Oxford,  227 ;  his  recep 
tion  of  the  lords  who  had  with 
drawn  from  parliament,  240; 
excites  unpopularity  among  the 
nobility  by  taking  part  against 
their  claims  with  Prince  Rupert, 
241  ;  receives  intelligence  that 
the  Scots  are  preparing  to  make 
war  upon  him,  242 ;  sends  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  to  Edinburgh 
with  laree  offers,  ib.  ;  his  intri- 
gues with  the  Irish  discovered, 
ID.  ;  progress  of  his  affidrs  in 
Ireland,  243 ;  signs  a  year*s  truce 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  recalls 
the  English  troops  sent  to  repress 
them,  245;  indignation  or  all 
classes  at  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  ib. ;  his  interview  with 
Hyde  respecting  the  parliament 
at  Westminster,  240  ;  desires  a 

Proclamation  to  be  drawn  up 
issolving  it,  ib. ;  abandons  the 
project,  247  ;  his  objection  to 
calling  a  parliament  at  Oxford, 
ib.  ;  but  assents  to  the  proposi- 
tion, ib.  ;  his  feeling  witn  regard 
to  war,  250  ;  is  induced  to  write 
to  the  parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster, to  propose  negotiations,  ib. ; 
adjourns  tne  assembly  at  Ox- 
ford, 251 ;  his  feeling  towards  it, 
ib  ;  quits  Oxford  and  makes  his 
way  unperceived  between  the 
two  camps  besieging  the  city, 
255  ;  resumes  the  offensive,  257 ; 
defeats  Waller  at  Cropredy 
Bridge,  ib.  ;  advances  into  the 
west  to  attack  Fairfax,  ib. ;  but 
sends  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to 
parliament,  offering  to  treat,  ib. ; 
writes  to  Essex,  263  ;  sanctions 
a  second  letter  to  Essex  from 
Lord  Wilmot  and  others,  ib.; 
compels  Essex  to  quit  his  army, 
and  the  army  itself  to  capitulate, 
264;  addresses  another  pacific 
message  to  the  house,  266  ;  re- 
soWes  to  march  upon  Loiidoii, 


267;  issues  a  proclamatioii,  call- 
ing upon  his  subjects  to  rise  in 
his  favor,  ib. ;  is  defeated  by 
Lord  Manchester  at  Newbury, 
268 ;  receives  commissioiMrs  at 
Oxford  from  the  parliament,  273; 
his  first  public  interview  wiUi 
them,  ib. ;  his  private  interview 
with  Holies  and  Whitlocke,  274; 
his  second  public  interview  with 
the  commissioners,  275 ;  sends  a 
message  to  parliament,  276 ; 
agrees  to  a  conference  at  Ux- 
bridge,  277;  restores  the  name 
of  parliament  to  the  houses  at 
Westminster,  282 ;  gives  audi- 
ence to  Lord  Soutmmpton  at 
Oxford,  284;  sends  Prince 
Charles  into  the  west  of  En^and 
with  the  title  of  generalissimo, 
291 ;  his  despondency  at  this  pe- 
riod, ib. ;  quits  Oxford  for  the 
north  of  England,  292;  takes 
Leicester,  294 ;  is  defeated  by 
Fairfax  at  Naseby,  295 ;  bis  pri- 
vate correspondence  read  to  the 
citizens  of  London  in  Guildhall, 
298 ;  proceeds  to  Ra^Und  Castle, 
303 ;  nis  letter  to  Pnnce  Ropot, 
ib. ;  takes  up  his  head-qoarters 
at  York,  304 ;  returns  to  Oxford, 
305 ;  marches  against  the  Soots, 
ib. ;  returns  to  Raffland  Castle, 
306;  his  letter  to  Ftince  Rupert 
respecting  the  sorrender  of 
Bristol,  ib. ;  deprives  the  prince 
and  Colonel  Le|Ege  of  tlieir  oom- 
missions,  307 ;  is  defeal)ed  by  the 

Eirliamentarians  at  Roiuiton 
eath,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  NewaA, 
309 ;  his  interview  with  Prince 
Rupert,  310;  dissensions  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  Richaid  Wil- 
lis and  other  reyiUsIs,  ib.; 
escapes  to  Oxford,  811 ;  (' 
ration  of  his  ai&ira,  ib. ; 
overtores  of  peace,  813 ; ; 
them,  813 ;  nis  secret  i 
tions  with  the  bidi 
cathdieB  diseofvwed*  819  MMr 
»aM;diHfo«Mhiti 
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in  those  nejB^tiations,  but  with- 
out elfect,  317;  his   position   at 
this  time,  ib. ;  his  endeavors  to 
sow  dissensions  anions  his  oppo- 
nents, 319 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Vane,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  the 
Scottish  camp,  3-2.2 ;  liis  recep- 
tion, ib.  ;  Ills  secret  plans  with 
Lord  Diticby,  326  ;  writes  to  Lord 
Ormond,  327 ;  his  controversy  on 
religion  with  Henderson,  32S  ;  | 
writes   to   Lord   Glamorgan,   to, 
raise  money  lor  him  by  pawning ' 
the  kingdom,  ib. ;  continues  hisj 
negotiations  with  the  Irish  Ro- ! 
man    Catholics,     ib.  ;     receives' 
commis,'*ioners  from  the  parlia- 1 
ment,  ib. ;   his  interviews  with  ■ 
de  Montreuil  and  Davenant,  320:  \ 
declines  the  parliamentary  pro- 
positions, 330;  receives  a  depu- 
tation from  Edinburgh,  333;  his 
letter   to    Hamilton   respecting 
his    position,   331  ;     increasing 
sympathy  ol'  tlie  j)eople  for  him, 
336 ;    is  given  up  by  the  Scot* 
and  conveyed  to  Holmby  Castle, 
337  ;  his  reception  by  the  people 
on  his  way,  and  on  liis  arrival, 
ib. ;  his  treatment  by  the  i)arlia- 
mentary  commissioners,  31') ;  is 
removed  by  the   army  to  New- 1 
market,  ib.';  details  of  the  alFair, 
3-17 ;   rt.'ceives   Fairlax    and   his 
statl'    at   Childersley,    311)  ;    liis 
treatment  by  the  army,  3.'>l  ;  his 
interview    with     his     younjrest 
children    at    Maidenhead,    'Si'r'y ; 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
leaders  of  tin;  army,  ib. ;  his  first 
interview  with  Sir  John  Berkley, 
3r)S ;    ditVerences  between   him 
and  the  othcers,  3»V2  ;   addresses 
proi)osals  to  them,  ib.  ;  removes 
to  Hampton  Court,  3«>s  ;  his  re- 
newed  intercourse  with  Cri un- 
well and  other  leaders  of  the  ar- 
mv,  :uvj  ;  rejects  prop«>sals  Uiade  ' 
by   parliament,  37;J ;  his  secret 
corresp(»ndence  with  the  royal- 
ists, 374;  a  letter  from  him  to  the  • 


<]ueen  discorered  by  Crc-cve... 
ib.  ;  rigorous  measure*  kJ::*^: 
towards  him  by  the  arc),-": 
consults  William  Lilly  &.«  ^ 
place  of  retreat,  3v'':  eyj:-» 
from  H:impton  Court  tn  t:.c  ;V- 
of  Wi^ht,  lb.  ;  attempt*  tnrp:.-* 
his  negotiations  with  the  ,tn 
3^>  ;his  secret  hopes.  >'}:  r- 
ceives    commissionerir  fr  i:.  t.- 

f»arliami>nts  of  .Scotland  zr.A  E  .-• 
and,  at  Carisbrix^k,  .;/■:  ri:.- 
eludes  a  treaty  wiih  lhefcnr.r:. 
ib.  ;  rejects  the  propositi  on  ••:*.■' - 
latter,  .'K»l  ;  his  interview  vm 
Col.  Jiammood  respectin,:  trf 
rigorous  treatment  ap{-lie>j  ' 
him,  ib., ;  manifestatiuu.«  ir.  i-i 
favor  throughout  the  f::uLT:;.. 
397  et  seg.  ;  receives  c-  mri  - 
sioners  from  the  parliamer.:  i\ 
Newport,  415  ;  his  double*  d-*--- 
ing  on  the  cccasion,  Al':  h.? 
Arhiness  with  reference  to  :-- 
church  of  England,  •tl'*:  i'-^ 
touching  farewell  to  the  pdrl.-- 
mentary  commissioner*,  -J-'i :  > 
removed  to  Hurst  Castle,  A^\ . 
and  thence  to  Windsor,  -I'^J  :  I-' 
conversation  on  the  wav  \m\\. 
Major  Harrison.  A'U  :  di.';'^  ^ 
Lord  Newburgh's,  ib.  :  anivi! 
at  Windsor,  ib. ;  his  treatmcr.: 
there,  ib.  ;  is  removed  to  L  :.- 
don,  43S ;  appears  before  t:.- 
high  court  of  comrais^itm,  4'  '. 
particulars  of  the  first  day*#  tr:!.. 
lb.  ;  of  the  second,  -141':  of  ♦?.•■ 
third,  44'i ;  steps  taken  in  '!  > 
behalt',  ib. ;  his  fourth  appe  »:■ 
ance.  before  the  court,  444  .  :* 
condemned  to  death,  4  I»^ :  hi«  -'t  - 
meanor  after  sentence,  4  4~ ;  v^.* 
interview  next  day  with  Jwx« :.. 
4 1'^ :  and  with  his  two  younj^i 
children,  4  K» ;  his  condvicl  •■".! 
the  day  of  his  execution,  4'*-; 
his  speech  on  the  scatfoid,  A'A. 
his  death  and  funeral,  4'*o. 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  appoint- 
ed by  his  father  genenlitsifflo  ci 
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the  west,  291 ;  offers  to  mediate 
between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, 313  ;  retires  to  Scilly, 
318 ;  assumes  the  command  of 
the  mutinied  parliamentary 
navy,  402. 

Chester,  siege  of,  raised  by  the 
king,  293. 

Cholmondeley.  Sir  H.,  negotiates 
with  the  queen,  201. 

Church  of  England,  its  position 
immediately  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, 32 ;  circumstances  connect- 
ing it  with  despotism,  33  ;  its 
position  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  under 
James  and  Charles,  73  ;  its  inde- 
pendence asserted  by  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, ib.  ;  its  support  of  absolu- 
tion, 74  ;  its  assertion  of  divine 
right  for  its  bishops,  73  ;  its  en- 
croachments upon  civil  affairs, 
79 ;  the  feeling  of  the  country 
towards  it,  82 ;  its  clergy  take  an 
oath  against  alterations  in  its 
government,  105 ;  decline  of  its 
influence,  134. 

Church  property,  act  passed  autho- 
rizing the  sale  of,  314. 

Church,  reformation  in,  actively 
set  on  foot  by  the  presbyterians, 
232. 

Clarke,  Mr.  Edward,  his  speech  in 
favor  of  prerogative  censured  by 
the  house  of  commons,  36. 

"  Clubmen,"  origin  of  this  body, 
301 ;  their  views  and  pro^^ress, 
ib. ;  treated  with  by  Fairfax, 
302;  broken  up  by  Cromwell, 
312. 

Cobbett,  Col.,  removes  the  king  to 
Hurst  Castle,  433. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  prevented  from 
attending  the  king's  second  par- 
liament, 38 ;  characterized,  46. 

Colchester  invested  by  Fairfax, 
405 ;  surrenders,  418. 

Colepepper,  Sir  J.,  named  chan 
ceflor   of  the  excheqner,   148; 
appointed     to    attend     Priace 
Chtrlee  into  the  weet,  391. 

42* 


Commerce,  iti  riie  in  EngUnd,  dO ; 
impeded  bv  France,  44 ;  benefit 
it  derived  from  Land,  64. 

Commissioners  from  parliament 
wait  on  the  king  at  Dover,  166  ; 
Canterbury,  ib.;  Theobalds,  167 ; 
Newmarket,  168;  York,  176; 
Colnbrook,  192;  Oxford,  802; 
sent  to  Scotland,  218 ;  wait  on 
the  king  at  Oxford,  273 ;  their 
reception  by  the  people  there, 
ib. ;  proceed  to  Newcastle  to  re- 
ceive the  kimr  from  tlie  Scots, 
336 ;  wait  on  the  king  at  New- 
port^ 415 ;  particulars  of  the  con- 
ference, ib. 

Commissioners  from  the  king  levy 
oppressive  exactions  over  the 
country,  71. 

Committee  of  grievancee  draw  up 
a  report,  142. 

Committee  of  safety  appointed,  183 ; 
of  the  two  kingdoms  appointed. 
252. 

Common  coancil  present  a  petition 
in  favor  of  war,  210 ;  preeent  a 
petition  for  the  more  Tigporoua 
proeecntion  of  the  war,  294 ;  pre- 
sent a  petition  against  the  army, 
399 ;  refuse  permission  to  Goruiff 
to  pass  through  the  city  with 
royalist  succors,  404. 

Commons,  hoose  of,  comporitioii 
of,  in  the  14th  centory,  30; 
wealth   of,  in  1628,  81 ;  tlimr 

Seat  advance  in  freedom  under 
met  I.,  35 ;  their  attitnda  in 
the  first  parliament  of  ChaaAm 
I.,  36 ;  vote  the  custome  te odly 
one  year,  37 ;  their  attitoda  on 
beinc  aMembled,  1st  Chtrlea  I.» 
39 ;  impeach  the  Diika  ef  Book- 
ingham,  ib. ;  Tola  pnUie  ramor 
a  tnfBcient  gnmnd  on  iriitoh  to 
proceed,  39;  appoint  c  * 
sioneri  to  condnst  the  in 
ment,40;  two  of  their  i 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  tho  ktaf» 
ib. ;  their  gro]  aetad  i 
bnmtl 
racte 
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(3d  of  Chafl.  I.)>  46 ;  have  a  con- 
ference with  the  lords  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  4S  ;  insist 
upon  a  redress  of  g:ricvances,  49 ; 
draw  up  the  petition  of  rights, 
ib. ;  their  proceedinp^s  in  the 
matter,  51  ;  arc  forbidden  by  the 
king  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  state, 
ib.  ;  present  a  remonstrance 
against  Buckingham  and  against 
illegal  collection  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  53 ;  are  prorogued,  ib.; 
proceeding!)  on  being  re-assem- 
oled,  55  ;  their  resistance  to  the 
king's  levying  tonnage  and 
poundage,  ib. ;  their  position  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  SI  ; 
their  composition,  -Ith  parliament 
of  Charles  I.,  lU-2  ;  their  proceed- 
ings, ib. ;  vote  against  the  lords 
interfering  in  money  matters, 
1U3  ;  refuse  subsidies,  ib.  ;  their 
attitude  on  the  opening  of  the 
king's  r>th  parliament,  109; 
practically  assume  the  govern- 
ment, 115 ;  raise  money  m  their 
own  name,  ib. ;  vote  an  indemnity 
to  the  Scots,  11»5;  negotiate  for 
peace  with  Scotland,  ib.  ;  their 
powerful  attitude,  ib. ;  feeling  of 
the  majority  in  the  5th  parlia- 
ment of  Charles,  lib  ;  send  com- 
missioners into  the  provinces  to 
remove  the  crucifixes,  images, 
&,c.,  from  the  churches,  ]*2f); 
attend  in  a  body  the  trial  of 
Strafford,  124  ;  press  on  the  pro- 
ceedings, 125;  their  plan  for 
effecting  the  destruction  of  the 
earl,  120 ;  rumor  of  the  house 
being  about  to  be  blown  up,  129 ; 
their  position  after  Strafford's  ex- 
ecution, 133;  prorogue  them- 
selves, 136 ;  send  a  committee  to 
watch  the  king's  movements  in 
Scotland,  ib. ;  alarm  of  the  oppo- 
sition at  the  king's  proceedings 
against  the  covenanters  in  Scot- 
land, 138 ;  authorize  the  servants 
of  members  to  come  armed  to  the 
house  for  their  protection,  150 ; 


apply  to  the  kingforaenird.  1:3; 
their  proceeding  on  the  demr.: 
being  rejected,  ib. ;  steps  take: 
by  them  on  account  of  th**  i:.- 
pcachment  of  the  fire  memfr-'. 
15-1;  conference  with  thci-ri:-, 
1 55  ;  their  reception  of  the  ki: : 
on  his  coming  to  arrest  the  nv^ 
members,  l.jiy;  their  subse^jUi:: 
proceedings,  159 ;  resi>lve  ti-t 
the  kingdom  shall  be  nut  i.'i  i 
state  of  defence,  102 ;  their  [;:  • 
ceedings  on  the  king's  wit hdr-i^- 
ing  from  London,  Wi'i;  .^r.<l 
commissioners  to  the  kini;  re- 
specting the  militia  bili.  :'">; 
prohibit  freedom  of  diifcusiii-i.. 
1 74  ;  reject  a  proposition  for  dis- 
banding the  army,  2<rJ ;  5ec>i 
commissioners  to  wait  on  the 
kinp  at  Oxford,  ib. ;  reject  the 
pacific  measures  proposal  b\  the 
lords,  219;  make  a  declaratK>D 
of  their  attachment  to  the  house 
of  lords,  2S7 ;  propose  to  omit 
from  Fairfax's  commission  tht' 
instruction  •*  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person,"  ib. : 
their  violent  measures  to  prevent 
the  king  from  comine  to  Loniion. 
32<>;  vote  XlOcj.OOO^on  acourii 
of  the  Scots,  226 ;  vote  that  the 
army  be  disbanded,  337;  their 
reception  of  the  del^ates  fro::i 
the  army,  341 ;  their  attempt<i  to 
conciliate  the  army,  343,  r:-'>l : 
pass  a  resolution' against  my 
member  holding  a  place  of  proiit. 
353;  vote  new  propositions  to 
the  king,  3S9 ;  pass  a  resolution 
to  set  tJhe  king  by,  394 ;  pass  • 
resolution  in  favor  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  of  pear*>, 
399 ;  pass  a  resolation  in  favor 
of  fresh  negotiations  with  the 
kina:,  403 ;  vote  new  propositions 
to  the  king,  406 ;  their  debate 
respecting  the  king's  concessions 
at  viewport,  432 ;  TOte  them  to 
be  satisfactory,  428;  certain 
members  of,  UTMted  bj  Colonel 
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Pride  by  order  of  the  army,  429 ; 
their  treatment,  430;  further 
proceeding  against  presbyterian 
members,  ib. ;  repeal  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  favor  of  peace,  431  ; 
resolve  that  the  king  shall  be 
brought  to  trial,  435;  declare 
him  guiltv  of  treason,  and  insti- 
tute a  hi^n  court  of  commission 
to  try  him,  ib.  ;  resolve  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  trial  of  the  king, 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  of 
the  lords  to  concur  in  it,  436; 
direct  an  inventory  to  be  taken 
of  the  contents  of  all  the  ro^al 
palaces,  437 ;  abolish  the  office 
of  king  in  England,  45C ;  allow 
500/.  for  the  expenses  of  the 
king's  funeral,  ib. ;  declare  trai- 
tors any  who  declare  a  successor 
to  him,  ib. 

Confederation  of  counties  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  197. 

Convers,  Sir  J.,  appointed  governor 
of  the  Tower,  165. 

Cook,  Colonel  Edw.,  consulted  by 
the  king  at  Newport,  424. 

Cook,  Mr.  John,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general to  conduct  the 
king's  trial,  437. 

Cooke,  Mr.  Secretary,  gives  offence 
to  the  house  of  commons,  48 ;  his 
speech  urging  subsidies,  ib. 

Cornwall,  the  men  of,  their  bravery 
and  loyalty,  213  ;  letter  of  thanks 
to  them  from  the  king,  214  ; 
(note) ;  peculiarity  in  the  landed 
property  of,  ib. 

Cottington,  Lord,  his  subtlety,  72. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  his  speech  in 
favor  of  a  redress  of  public  ^iev* 
ances,  36  ;  summoned  to  aid  the 
king  with  his  counsels,  45. 

Council,  great,  of  peers,  called  at 
York,  lOS. 

Council,  privy,  of  a  popular  cha- 
racter rormed,  121. 

Countrv  gentry  are  ordered  to  keep 
on  their  estates,  72 ;  character- 
ized, 148  ;  their  feelings  towardf 
the  presbyterian  party,  lb. ;  retort 


to  London  to  support  the  king, 
ib. 

Court,  the,  its  hatred  of  parliament, 
59 ;  its  intrijraes,  61 ;  its  animo- 
sity to  Strafford  and  Land,  65 ; 
its  alarm  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  commons,  112. 

Court,  Northern,  abolished,  118. 

Covenant,  solenm  league  and, 
drawn  up,  94  ;  its  purport,  ib. ; 
its  immediate  acceptation,  ib. ; 
agreed  to  by  the  parliament  of 
England,  229;  its  reo^tion  in 
London,  ib. 

Credit,  public,  its  origin,  115. 

Cromwell,  Mrs.,  receiTed  with 
Ereat  honors  by  the  king  at 
Hampton  Court,  369. 

Cromwell,  John,  his  efforts  in 
favor  of  the  king,  443. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  first  public 
appearance  in  parliament,  55; 
prevented  from  emigrating  by  an 
order  in  council,  84 ;  his  early 
menaces  a^nst  royalty,  118; 
nature  of  his  part  in  the  work  of 
opposition  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
his  political  career,  174;  pre- 
vents the  transmission  of  supplies 
to  the  kin^  from  Cambridge.  181 ; 
rise  of  his  reputation,  IMS ;  Us 
opinion  of  the  parliamentary  and 
royal  cavalry,  206 ;  raises  troope 
in  the  eastern  counties,  907 ;  dim 
address  to  his  recruits,  ib. :  hi* 
rigid  discipline,  ib. ;  his  inttmn^ 
tion  to  Lord  Falkland  on  oeca^ 
sion  of  the  grieranoe  rtmoii- 
strance,  143;  his  endetrora  to 
gain  over  Lord  Manchester,  961 ; 
bis  attack  on  Lord  Manchsstsr 
in  the  house  of  eoiniDOBS»  970 ; 
rising  distrust  of  hi«  on  nji  ^ait 
of  thepresbjtsrians^  ib. ;  pflMBssi 
of  his  influence  with  tbi  Aij* 
271 ;  his  contempt  for  fhm  SeoVt 
ib. ;  his  speech  in  fkfor  of  pro- 
secnting  tne  war,  277 ;  his  powar 
over  the  troops*  900;  qosUs  a 
mutiiMr  in  his  owa 
291 ;  IS  eoBtiiratd  hi 
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notwithstanding  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  292  ;  defeats  the  roy- 
alists at  Islip  Bridge  and  other 
places,  ib. ;  continued  in  com-  [ 
mand,  293 ;  again  continued  in 
command,  295 ;  disperses  the 
clubmen,  312;  continued  in 
command  for  four  months,  314  ; 
is  again  continued  in  command, 
317  ;  tampers  with  Ludlow,  33S  ;l 
his  influence  with  the  army,  ib. ; ' 
encoura<;es  discontent  in  the! 
army,  330  ;  his  tamperings  with  i 
Ludlow,  312 ;  meets  the  advances  ■ 
of  Whitelocke  and  other  mem-' 
bcrs  of  the  commons,  343 ;  soli- 1 
cited  by  the  parliament  to  re- , 
establish  harmony  between  it; 
and  the  army,  ib.  ;  his  solemn 
denial  of  any  concurrence  in  the 
removal  of  the  king  from  Holm- 
by,  350  ;  allegations  against  him 
on  the  part  of  two  officers,  351  ;| 
his  protestations  of  fidelity  to' 
the  commons,  ib.  ;  repairs  to  the ! 
camp  at  Triploe  Heath,  and 
openly  places  himself  at  the  head 
of  the*  army  party,  352  ;  his  rea- 
sons for  keeping  fair  at  first  with 
the  king,  35t) ;  his  interview  with 
Sir  John  Berkley  at  Reading, 
357 ;  characterized  by  some  of 
the  army  leaders,  35S  ;  his  ma- 
chinations to  create  dissensions 
in  the  parliament,  303 ;  source 
of  his  influence  with  the  re- 
publicans, 3(37  ;  circumstances 
which  involved  him  in  distrust 
with  the  army  republicans,  368  ; 
his  assiduous  intercourse  with 
the  king  at  Hampton  Court,  309 ; 
seeks  to  conciliate  Lilburne, 
370 ;  nature  of  his  feelings  at  this 
period,  ib. ;  oflcrs  made  him  by 
the  kin^,  ib. ;  sentiments  to- 
wards him  on  the  part  of  the 
armv,  372 ;  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition in  Oct.,  1647,  373  ;  disco- 
vers a  letter  from  Charles  to  the 
9ueen,  explaining  his  real  in- 
tentions,   375 ;    denounced    by 


Lilburne,  373 ;  project  to  tamt- 
sinate  him,  ib. ;  his  satisficti'Xi 
at  the  king's  escaping  from 
Hampton  Court,  335;  hie  enr- 
getic  proceedings  towards  the  il- 
surrectionary  troops  at  Ware. 
3S0 ;  his  subsequent  reception  id 
the  house  of  commons,  3^7 ;  hii 
speech  against  the  king,  3v3 ;  eo- 
deavors  to  reconcile  the  col- 
tending  parties  in  parliament. 
3y(5 ;  is  close  pressed  oy  Ludinw, 
397  ;  suppresses  a  royal  inmr- 
rection  in  London,  3i»^ ;  seek»  lo 
conciliate  the  citizens  of  London, 
401);  proceeds  to  head-quarters 
to  take  decisive  measures  aininst 
parliament,  ib. ;  is  defeated  in 
nis  immediate  object  by  Fairfax, 
ib. ;  his  conversation  with  Lud- 
low, on  his  position,  ib  ;  has  an 
interview  with  some  presbyteri- 
an  ministers,  4S1 ;  takes  Pem- 
broke castle,  409 ;  and  marches 
against  the  Scots,  ib.  ;  defeats 
them  at  Wigan  and  Warringtnn. 
411 :  is  denounced  in  a  pamph- 
let by  Major  Huntingdon,  41i; 
enters  Scotland,  419  ;  has  an  in- 
terview with  Argyle,  ib. ;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  Scottish 
royalists,  ib. ;  is  received  at  Ed- 
inburgh in  triumph,  ib. ;  return* 
to  England,  420 ;  resumes  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  commons, 
431  ;  his  speech  on  the  motion 
for  bringing  the  king  to  trial. 
435;  his  excitement  on  the 
king's  approaching  to  take  his 
trial,  ASM;  resists  Colonel 
Downs*  interposition  in  favor  of 
Charles,  446 ;  hiscondact  on  oc- 
casion of  signing  the  king's  sen- 
tence, 450,  and  on  that  of  signing; 
the  warrant  for  his  execution, 
452 ;  visits  the  body  of  the  king 
in  his  coffin,  455. 
Cropredy  Bridge,  Inttle  of,  257. 
Crown  landB,  sale  of,  by  Elizabeth, 
31.  ' 
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DAuinm,  Colonel,  mutiny  of  his 
regiment,  290. 

Darnel,  Sir  John,  his  case,  and 
that  of  his  colleagues,  43. 

Dtyenant,  Sir  William,  his  attempt 
to  induce  the  king  to  accept  the 
^      offer  of  parliament,  329. 

Delinquents,  public,  denounced  by 
the  commons,  112. 

Denbigh,  Lord,  and  other  commis- 
sioners from  the  parliament  wait 
on  the  king  at  Oxford,  273 ;  re- 
signs his  commission,  289 ;  waits 
on  the  king,  with  other  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  at  Ca- 
risbrooic,  391. 

Devizes  taken  by  the  parliamenta- 
rians, 312. 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  people  of, 
form  a  treaty  of  mutual  neutral- 
ity, 197. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  anecdote  of 
his  daughter,  on  her  conversion 
to  Roman-catholicism,  78. 

D*£wes,  Sir  Symonds,  supports  a 
motion  for  peace,  407. 

Digby,  his  speech  amnst  the  bill 
of  attainder  of  Strafford  condemn- 
ed by  the  house  of  commons, 
133;  his  share  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  lord  Kimbolton  and  the 
five  members,  154 ;  his  enmity 
to  Prince  Rupert,  310  ;  defeated 
by  the  parliamentarians  at  Sher- 
borne, 311. 

Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  sent  to  the 
Tower  by  the  king,  41 ;  releas- 
ed, ib. ;  his  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  king's  forbidding  the 
house  to  meddle  in  affairs  of 
state,  51. 

"  Directions  for  public  worship," 
substituted  for  the  Anglican  li- 
turgy, 2S1. 

Dissent,  its  progress,  84,  85,  324. 

Divines,  assembly  of,  convoked, 
208. 

Dorchester  surrenders  to  the  rpyal 
troops,  215. 

Douglas,  marquis  of,  declares  for 
the  king,  305. 


Downs,  Ccd.,  his  •ttampt  in  fkm 
of  the  king,  446. 

EooucsiAsncs,  bill  introdneed  to 
exclude  them  from  civil  Ainc- 
tions,  119 ;  diflferent  ri&w  re- 
specting the  metsure,  190. 

EdgehiU,  batUe  of,  189. 

Elffwp  Bctf(Xix9  published,  443. 

Elizabeth,  Pnnce«,  her  interview 
with  her  father  at  MaidenlMtd, 
355 ;  her  last  interview  with  her 
father,  449. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  the  king,  41 ;  released,  ib. ; 
his  si>eech  against  Bnckinghim, 
48 ;  his  speech  on  the  kin(pi  for- 
bidding the  commons  to  meddle 
in  the  affidrs  of  state,  61 ;  ]WO- 
poses  a  new  remonstrance  against 
tonnage  and  poundage,  56;  hie 
death,  60. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  poliej  with 
reference  to  the  nobilitj,  97 ;  her 
resistance  to  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  35 ;  asserta  ner  an- 
premacv  over  the  church,  73. 

Elsynce,  Mr.,  resigns  hia  office  of 
clerk  to  the  house  of  commona, 
437. 

England,  the  criais  in  which  ahe 
was  in  1643,  239.  * 

Episcopacy,  petition  from  Londoii 
for  the  abolition  of,  119. 

Essex,  inhabitants  of,  preaenl  a 
petition  in  favor  of  the  king, 
401. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  aent  with  an  amj 
aga^  the  Scottiah  inaorganti, 
98 ;  withdrawn  from  the  eonrt 
in  disgust,  99 ;  ia  appointed  eap- 
tain-general  Sooth  or  l^ent,  tA ; 
grants  the  honae  of  mmmnna  a 
^uard,  139 :  appointed  MMval* 
issimo  of  the  parliamenourj  to- 
cea,  184;  marenea  out  of  LoMoii 
at  the  head  of  die  amj*  187 ; 
defeata  the  royalist  army  tXT ' 
hill,  189 ;  benegea  BeadiBgi 
hia  innate  antipathf  to  the  y 
905;  decline  of  Ikb 
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ib. ;  circumstances  which  retain- 1 
ed  him  in  command,  ib. ;  diffi- 
culties of  his  position,  206;  re- 
jects proposals  to  open  negotia-  I 
tions   with  the   king,   219;  re- j 
lievcs  Gloucester,  223 ;  defeats  i 
the  kinp  at  Newbury,  227  ;  en- 1 
ters  London  in    triumph,  229 ; . 
tenders    his    resignation,    230  ;| 
withdraws    it,  ib.  ;    receives   a| 
message  from  the  parliament  at| 
Oxford,  219;  returns  it,  ib.  ;  re- 1 
ceives  a  second  letter,  and  replies ' 
to  it,  250  ;  besieges  Oxford,  254  ;  | 
refuses  to  obev  the  order  of  par- , 
liament  to  resign  his  command  in ! 
the  West  to  Waller,  255 ;  his  sue- 1 
cesses  in  the  west,  2»31 ;  retreats 
into  Cornwall,  2«52 ;  difficulties 
ot  his  position,  ib. ;  receives  a 
pacific  letter  from  the  king,  ib.  ; 
and  a  letter  from  some  of  the 
royalist  lords,  2f»3  ;  rejects  their 
overtures,  ib. ;  sails  from  Fowey 
to  Plymouth,  and  thence  writes 
to  parliament  an  account  of  his 
disasters,  2r)5  ;  the  reply  of  par- 
liament,   ib.  ;    his    resignation, 
2'5S  ;  his  death,  345. 
Evelyn,  Sir    John,   proclaimed  a 

traitor  by  the  kinc,  lyl. 
^verard,     John,     his     deposition 

against  the  army,  3«)y. 
Ewers,  Colonel,  apj)ointed  govern- 
or of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  422. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  his  early 
appearance  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty, 177  ;  his  spirited  conduct  at 
Hey  worth  Moor,  17S;  his  suc- 
cesses in  the  nortli,  205 ;  defeat- 
ed at  Atherton  Moor,  213;  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Hull,  217; 
defeats  the  royalists  atNantwich 
and  Selby,  251  ;  appointed  gene- 1 
ralissimo  of  the  parliamentary , 
army,  2?>r) ;  takes  up  his  head-  j 
quarters  at  Windsor,  290 ;  form- 1 
ation  of  his  armv,  ib  ;  invests! 
Oxford,  293 ;  defeats  the  king  at  ■ 
Naseby,    295;    invests    Bristol,  I 


I  305 ;  defeats  Lord  HcmtoD  i! 
Torri ngton ,  3 1 S ;  blockaihM  .Vew- 

!  bury,  321 ;  meets  the  kicz  t. 
Nottingham,  337;  decline  f-!  :> 
influence  with  the  armv,  S^4. 
calls  a  general  council  of  ':£• 
cers,  ib.  ;  his  anger  at  the  r^c<^ 
val  of  the  kinir  from  H'linbj. 
3  10  :  waits  on  the  king  atCh:.- 
dersley.  ib.  ;  addresses  a  tkrn:- 
ening 'letter  to  the  city  of  Li- 
don,  353  ;  appoints  commis^m- 
era    to    treat   with   parhaoi-r.'. 

354  ;  interposes  to  procure  tir 
king  an  interview  with  hii  rh:!* 
dren,  355  ;  his  reception  of  tJ.c 
city  authorities,  3»"»5 ;  appe4*« 
the  mutinous    troops  at  Ware. 

355  ;  his  reception  of  Sir  John 
Berkley,  at  Windsor,  S'-S;  re- 
sists Cromwell's  project  :' 
marching  the  army  on  Loriii  -n. 
4(X) ;  beats  the  royalists  at  >U:.:- 
stone,  404  ;  obtains  posvessi-.-'U  < :' 
Colchester,  4 IS;  rocepti-^n  ^r 
members  of  the  commons  f^n  oc- 
casion of  Col.  Pride's  proce*«i- 
ings,  430 ;  withdraws  trom  the 
high  court  of  commisaiion,  4J':. 

Fairfax,  Lady,  her  interruptinii « :' 
the  proceedings  on  the  kini* 
trial,  444. 

Falkland,  Lord,  his  early  i1<?to- 
tion  to  literature,  SO  :  his  inter- 
position on  behalf  of  StrafT'^r:, 
113  ;  characterized,  147  ;  ip- 
pointed  secretary  of  state.  14": 
characterized,  227;  his  deatr.. 
22S. 

Felton,  John,  assassinated  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  53  ;  his  execu- 
tion, 54 ;  copy  of  the  paper  found 
in  his  hat,  Apjsendix  ii. 

Fiennes,  Nathaniel,  his  cowardice 
at  Bristol,  215. 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  his  insulr.nc 
treatment  of  Prynne,  S?:  ini- 
peached,  114;  is  permitted  lo 
escape,  ib. 

Fleet,  parliamentarTy  mutinies, 
402. 


Ilfl»X. 


Foreiti,  royal*  unduly  extended, 

70. 
Fortescue,  Sir  Faithful,  goes  orer 

to  the  royal  army  at  Edgehill, 

190. 
France,  ambassador  from,  refuses 

to  interfere  in  the  king's  faror, 

451. 
Free  inquiry,  its  progress,  33,  74. 

Games,  popular,  prohibited,  232. 

Gascoigne,  Sir  Bernard,  condemned 
by  Fairfax  to  be  shot,  but  re< 
prieved,  4 IS,  419. 

German  troops  levied  by  Bucking- 
ham, 52. 

Giles,  Dr.,  sent  by  the  king  to 
Hampden,  212. 

Glamorgan,  Lord,  characterized, 
316  ;  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  the  king,  ib. ;  his  negotiations 
with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
ib.  ;  is  arrested,  317 ;  on  his  re- 
lease, continues  his  negotiations, 
32S. 

Gloucester  besieged  by  the  king, 
221. 

Goodman,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  pardoned  by  the 
house  of  commons,  116. 

Goodwin,  Rev.  Mr.,  offers  his  ser- 
vices to  the  kine,  453. 

Goring,  Lord,  discloses  the  plot  of 
the  army  to  Lord  Bedford,  123 ; 
declares  for  the  king,  185 ;  de- 
feated at  Langport,  302  ;  heads  a 
royalist  rising  m  Kent,  401 ;  as- 
sembles a  royalist  army  on  Black- 
heath,  404  ;  retreats  into  Eteex, 
405. 

Gourney,  Lord  Mayor,  impeached 
and  dismissed  his  office  by  the 
commons,  180. 

Great  seal,  transmitted  by  the  lord 
chancellor  to  the  king  at  York, 
176:  replaced  by  the  commons, 
216  ;  a  new  one  made,  456. 

Grenville,  Mr.,  fined  for  speaking 
ill  of  Lord  Sufiblk,  72  (note). 

Orey,  of  Wark,  Lord,  refusing  to 
act  as   commissioner  fVom  the 


ptrlwment  of  ScotUnd,  is  irat  to 
the  Tower,  318. 

Grievances,  report  on,  prasMitad 
by  the  presbyterians,  142;  do- 
bate  on,  143. 

Grimstone,  Mayor,  his  attack  on 
Croinwell  in  the  commons,  351. 

Hackm,  Col.,  signs  the  king's 
death-warrant,  453. 

Hall,  Bishop,  his  treatise  on  the 
divine  rifht  of  bishops,  78. 

Hamflton,  Marquis  of,  opens  nego- 
tiations with  the  political  lead- 
ers, 131 ;  aflkir  between  him  sod 
the  king  at  Edinburgh,  137 ;  is 
created  duke,  138 ;  sent  by  th« 
king  to  prevent  a  union  between 
the  parliaments  of  Scotland  and 
England,  343 ;  released  from 
prison,  ^333;  regains  the  kino's 
favor,  ib. ;  his  exertions  for  £e 
kin^,  ib. ;  leads  a  royalist  army 
against  the  parliamentary  forces, 
408;  b  defeated,  411;  retreats 
into  Wales,  ib. ;  sorrenders  to 
Lambert,  ib. 

Hammond,  CoL,  appointed  gornn- 
or  of  the  Isle  of^Wight,  379 ;  his 
inter?! ew  with  Berkley  and  Ash- 
burnham,  381 ;  waits  on  the  king 
at  Tichfield,  383 ;  escorts  him  to 
Carisbrook  Castle,  ib. ;  repotti 
his  arrival  to  parliament,  366; 
hb  angry  interview  with  th« 
king,  391 ;  deprived  of  his  coin* 
mand,  433.  * 

Hampden,  John,  prevented  from 
emigrating  by  an  order  in  conn* 
cil,  84;  cnaractoriaed,  85;  re- 
fuses to  pay  ship-moMj,  &.; 
brings  the  onestton  before  Vbm 
judges,  ib. ;  loses  the  trial,  90; 
his  populsritj,  91;  his 
with  reformice  to 
131;  moves  that  tile 
strance  on  grievances  bepriBtod* 
144;  impeached  by  the  "' 
153 ;  wounded  in  a  f*-^ 
311;  his  detfli,  919; 
upon,  913. 
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Harriion,  Major,  escorts  thf  king 
to  Windsor,  433 ;  his  conversa- 
tion on  Uie  way  with  Charles, 
434. 

Haslerig,  Sir  A.,  prevented  from 
emigrating  by  an  order  of  coun- 
cil, 84  ;  moves  the  bill  of  attain- ' 


dcr  against  Strafford,   126;  im 
peached  by  the  king,  1 53. 

Henderson,  Alex.,  draws  up  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  94  ; 
his  controversy  with  the  king, 
32S. 

Henrietta-Maria,  Queen,  her  mar- 
riage, 2S ;  her  feelings  towards 
England,  01  ;  her  ascendency 
over  her  husband,  ib. ;  charac- 
terized, ib. ;  her  favorites,  62 ; 
her  animosity  to  Strafford  and 
Laud,  65 ;  her  conferences  with 
the  discontented  officers,  122; 
return  from  the  continent  with 
supplies,  1«J9;  her  narrow  es- 
cape at  Burlington,  2(X);  takes 
up  her  ^psidence  at  York,  ib.  ; 
enters  into  negotiations  with 
some  parliamentary  leaders,  201 ; 
impeached  by  the  commons, 
2(>S;  joins  the  kinp  at  Oxford, 
215;  proceeds  to  Kxeter,  251; 
embarks  at  Falmouth  for  France, 
201 ;  solicits  permission  to  visit 
lier  husband,  442. 

Henry  VIII.,  his  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nobility,  27,  31 ;  his 
persecuting  character,  32. 

Hertford,  Marquis  of,  his  disgust 
with  the  court,  211. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  attorney- 
general,  impeaches  Lord  Kim- 
))olton,  Hampden,  and  others, 
153. 

Herbert,  Mr.,  his  conversation  with 
the  kin«  previous  to  his  removal 
to  Windsor,  432 ;  instructions 
^iven  him  by  the  king  after  his 
sentence,  44\  ;  his  last  offices ' 
for  the  kinir,  452. 

HeN  worth  Moor,  meeting  at,  called 
bv  the  king,  177. 

High  court  oif  commission,  insti- 


tuted for  the  trial  of  the  idu, 
435 ;  its  preliminary  mMtinn, 
43(3 ;  opens  its  proceedings,  4jy; 
votes  the  king's  condemnatioa. 
443. 

High     commission,    ecclesiaitinl 
court  of,  abolished,  US. 


I  Holbornc,  Mr.,  acts  as  cuun«ei  t? 

I  Hampden,  in  the  ship-mon^j 
case,   90 ;    opposes  the  bill  oi 

I  attainder  aigainst  Strafford.  12\ 
Holland,  ambassadors  from,  inter- 
pose in  favor  of  the  kin?.  43  . 
and  Appendix. 
Holland,  Lord,  his  anxiety  respect- 
ing the  king's  intrigues  with  the 
army,  136 ;  deprived  of  his  office 

I  at  court,  175;  his  attempts  t} 
regain  the  king's  favor,  24u;  re- 
turns to  London,  2-15;  ri«es  in 
favor  of  the  king,  405;  tiken 
prisoner  by  the  parliament,  ib. 
Holies,  Denzil,  characterized.  4*^ ; 
his  interview  with  the  king  rr- 
specting  Strafford,  130;  attempts 
to  save  the  carl,  131 ;  impeach- 
ed by  the  king,  153  ;  his  trium- 
phant return  to  the  parliimeni, 
161 ;  his  interview  with  the  kine 
at  Oxford,  274 ;  proposes  strirt 
measures  against  the  discontent- 
ed soldiery,  314. 

Hopton,  Lord,  characterized,  315 ; 
accepts  the  commission  of  com- 
mander of  the  king's  forces  in  the 
west,  317 ;  difficulties  of  hit  po- 
sition, ib. ;  defeated  by  Fairfax 
at  Torrington,  31S;  retires  to 
the  Land's  End  and  thence  u 
Scilly,  ib. 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  sent  to  the 
Tower  by  the  king,  104  ;  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Hull,  lti2;  re- 
fuses to  deliver  it  up  to  the  kinfT. 
11  o ;  arrested  by  parliament, 
217;  his  trial  and  execution, 
2S1. 

Hotham,  John,  jun.,  executed,  2^1. 

Household,  royal,  expenses  of, 
their  increase  under  James  1. 
and  Charles  L,  67  [note]. 
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Howard,  Lord,  arretted  by  Straf- 
ford, 107. 

Hudson,  Dr.,  accompanies  the 
king  in  his  flight  Arom  Oxford, 
321. 

Hull,  summoned  by  the  king,  186. 

Huncks,  Colonel,  his  refusal  to 
write  the  king's  death-warrant, 
452. 

Huntingdon,  Major,  denounces 
Cromwell,  412. 

Hyde,  Edward,  his  dissatisfaction 
at  the  king's  dissolving  fab  4th 
parliament  104;  characterized, 
147 ;  enters  the  king's  council, 
148 ;  prepares  an  answer  to  the 
ceneral  remonstrance,  151 ; 
draws  up  replies  to  the  parlia- 
mentary publications,  172;  joins 
the  king  at  York,  175 ;  opposes 
the  kin^s  proposal  to  annul  the 
parliament  at  Westminster,  246 ; 
appointed  to  attend  prince 
Charles  into  the  West,  291 

iMPKSssjiENT,  house  of  commons 
pass  a  resolution  against,  146, 

Inchiquin,  Lord,  goes  over  to  the 
king,  399. 

Independents,  sect  of,  their  rise 
and  persecution,  83. 

Independents,  party  of,  their  rise, 
236 ;  their  principles,  ib. ;  their 
triumphant  position  after  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  260; 
their  progress,  286;  their  ar- 
rangements for  securing  the  ar- 
my, ib. ;  their  anxiety  to  get  the 
king  from  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Scots,  324 ;  eminent  men 
enrolled  beneath  their  banners, 
ib. ;  their  attempts  to  excite  the 
people  a^nst  the  Scots,  325; 
their  indignation  at  the  Scottish 
demands,  331 ;  temporary  de- 
cline of  their  influence,  338 ; 
their  efforts  to  relieve  their  po- 
rtion, 364 ;  gain  over  some  of 
the  presbyterian  members,  ib. ; 
their  restoration  to  power,  ib. ; 
difficultiet  of  their  position,  376 ; 
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their  leaders  me«t  and  rMoIvtt 

upon  strong  metsnrea  agaioit  til* 

presbyterians,  428. 
Industry,  its  progren  under  Ckm, 

I.,  107. 
Infanta  of  Spain^  mention  of  bar 

r rejected  marriage  with  ChariM 
,28. 

Ingoldsby,  Col.,  compelled  bf 
Cromwell  and  others  to  sign  tat 
king's  sentence,'450. 

Innovation,  political  and  reliciomi^ 
its  marked  advance  towurSi  the 
end  of  1643,  237. 

Ireland,  its  progren  under  8tnf^ 
ford,  63;  breaking  out  of  ttt 
Roman  Catholic  insiimetioiit 
139 ;  its  progress,  243. 

Ireland,  parliament  of,  rotea  ndMf- 
dies  to  the  kine,  194. 

Irish  Roman  catnolics,  treahr  be* 
tween  them  and  the  king  caeoo- 
vered,  315;  conditions  of  Hm 
treaty,  ib. 

Irish  Roman  Catholic  ineufg— fts, 
their  negotiations  with  tfaeldng, 
242;  make  a  truce  wiUi  hinit 
245 ;  the  hostility  of  thepem^t 
of  Eng^d  towwds  them,  in.  | 
enlist  in  the  king's  army.  ib. ; 
women  foond  among  them,  ib. 

Irish  rojaliats  in  England,  rifon 
exercised  towards  them  by  tin 
parliament,  314. 

Ireton,  H.,  charaeteriied,  S38; 
keeps  on  terms  with  the  kia|^ 
358;  his  assidnoas  intereom 
with  the  king  alHampton  Courts 
369;  is  offered  by  the  kiif  tin 
government  of  Iruand,  370 :  bit 
speech  against  the  king.  393. 

Ireton,  Mrs.,  reeetred  witih  greift 
honor  bv  the  king  al  Hamptatt 
court,  369. 

Islip  Bridge,  battle  of,  299. 


ss  L»  his  policy  cbareetttted. 
26,27;  bis  reaistaBee  to  eifil 
Uberty»34;  bis  peliej  witb  re- 
ference to  tbe  ebind^  73. 
Jerm^yn,   Haaiy.    hii    Im 
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with  the  discontented  officers, 
122. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  Justice,  his  dealings 
with  Lilburne  in  the  Tower, 
371. 

Jewels,  crown,  sold  by  the  queen, 
179. 

Joyce,  cornet,  removes  the  king 
from  Holmbjr,  346;  vindicates 
himself  to  Fairfax,  350. 

Judges,  their  subserviency  to  the 
court,  41 ,  43,  71 ;  declare  Straf- 
ford guilty  of  high  treason,  130. 

Juries,  their  subserviency  under 
Ifenry  VIII.  and  his  immediate 
successors,  32. 

Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  appoint- 
ed high  treasurer,  64;  advises 
the  king  to  save  Strafford,  131 ; 
attends  the  king  after  his  sen- 
tence, 448  ;  and  previous  to  his 
execution,  452  et  aeq. 

Kent,  petition  from,  in  favor  of 
the  king  and  church,  173;  roy- 
sdist  movements  in,  401. 

Kilkenny,  insurrectionary  council 
of,  244. 

Killigrew,  Sir  H.,  his  answer  to 
the  proposal  for  raisins  money 
among  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment to  carry  on  the  war,  150. 

Kilsyth,  battle  of,  305. 

Kingston,  attempt  upon,  by  the 
royalists,  162. 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  impeached,  153. 

Kirton,  Mr.,  takes  part  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  king*s  forbidding  the 
house  to  meddle  in  the  affidrs  of 
state,  52. 

Lambert,  John,  characterized, 
336. 

Langdale,  M.,  surprises  Berwick, 
402  ;  defeated  by  Cromwell,  410. 

Langhorn,  Major-Gen.,  raises  the 
king's  standard  in  Wales,  398. 

I-ansdowne,  battle  of,  213. 

Laud,  appointed  bishop  of  London, 
54 ;  characterized,  63 ;  his  ad- 
ministration, 64 ;  his  moderation 
Awards  the  catholics,  67  ;  is  of- 


fered a  cardinal's  hat,  ib. ;  his 
eflfbrts  in  favor  of  the  cbarch,  75 ; 
impeached,  114;  his  interriew 
with  Strafford  on  the  earPs  wijto 
the  scaffold,  132 ;  executed,  i^^l 

Lauderdale,  earl  of,  his  offen  to 
the  king  at  Newcastle,  33d ;  pro- 
poses a  mode  of  escape  to  the 
kinf ,  379 ;  enters  into  a  treatr 
with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  390. 

Legge,  Col.  W.,  deprived  of  the 
governorship  of  Oxford  by  the 
King,  307 ;  accompanies  the'  king 
in  his  flight  trom  Hampton 
Court,  390. 

Leicester  taken  b^  the  king,  294. 

Leighton,  A.,  his  condemnatioa 
voted  by  the  commons  illegil, 
116;  his  triumphant  return  to 
London,  117. 

Levellers,  described,  367. 

Leven,  Lesley,  Exrl  of,  his  recep- 
tion of  the  king  at  Kelham,  322. 

Liberty,  civil,  its  progress  in  Eng- 
land  in  the  centuries  immediate- 
ly preceding  Charles  I.,  29,  31, 
32;  circumstances  which  had 
previously  retarded  its  assertion, 
33 ;  its  progress  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  S4 ; 
circumstances  promoting  its  pro- 
gress, 81,  85. 

Liberty,  relig;ioQs,  its  connection 
with  civil  liberty,  33. 

Lilburne,  John,  execntion  of  his 
sentence,  88 ;  his  condemnation 
voted  by  the  commons  illegal, 
116;  his  triumphant  return  to 
London,  117;  nis  indomitable 
character,  324  ;  his  high  opinion 
of  Cromwell,  368;  his  reproechea 
to  Cromwell  on  distrustinc  hii 
intentions,  369;  is  visited  by 
Cromwell,  370;  enconrtges  tht 
mutinous  troops  at  Ware,  3S6. 

Lilburne,  Robert,  mntinous  con- 
duct of  hit  regiment  at  Wart, 
386. 

Ully,  WiUiam,  contolted  Iqr  tht 
king,  380, 
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Iiindsey,  Earl  af^  morUlly  wound- 
ed, 190, 

Lindvey^GcDen],  recalled  to  de- 
fend Scot!  wjd  aguinst  the  royal- 

LUle,  Sir  George*  shot  at  Cole  hea- 
ter, 410, 

Literature,  prqp-ess  of  the  taste  for 
in  England,  SU. 

Littleton,  Lord-chanc«lIor,  sendg 
the  great  seal  to  tbe  ktngi  and 
joins  hia  majesty  at  York,  I7ti, 

Litur^yi  Augbcan,  attempt  to  in- 
troduce tt  into  Scotland,  95; 
•bolwbed.  aai, 

Liveeey,  Sir  M.,  defeats  the  royal- 
i»t  forcea  near  London^  i05. 

Loan  on  the  kin^a  own  account 
ordered  to  be  raiaedi  37  ;  its 
failure,  3:^ ;  another  ordered,  42 ; 
restated  by  the  people,  43. 

Lords,  house  of,  refuse  to  «anctioTi 
a  vote  of  the  commona  reapect- 
iti^  the  customa' duties,  37  ^  ad- 
mit Lord  Bristor*  claim  to  his 
■eat,  40  ;  address  the  king  not  to 
dissolve  parltamentp '4'2  ;  have  a 
conference  with  the  commons  on 
the  rii^hts  of  the  subject,  45; 
urge  the  commons  to  modify 
their  views,  40;  their  conduct 
witb  reference  to  tbe  petition  of 
right,  40  ;  aiivocate  the  views  of 
the  king  on  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  parliament,  irJ2 ;  reject 
the  btil  for  excluding  the  bishope 
from  parliament,  119;  bare  the 
independent  sectaries  lo  their 
bar  and  reprove  them,  I'iO ; 
send  commiastoners  to  Scotland 
to  watch  the  king's  movementa, 
130;  contention  with  the  com- 
mons on  tbe  HUbject  of  the 
bishops,  150  ;  menaced  in  popu- 
lar pctitioTuij  103  ;  impeach  9ome 
of  their  coUea^ue^  for  alwcn ting 
themaeJves  from  tbe  house,  l"ft  ; 
adopt  peaceful  measures,  216; 
■ever*il  membersof,  join  the  king 
at  Oxford,  321 ;  reject  the  ael/- 
deftying  ordinance,  2SZ:  cotn- 


plain  to  the  other  boua«  of  the 
injuriouA  language  used  towards 
them,  ^67  ;  pasi  a  vote  of  thaoka 
to  the  Scots,  330  ;  resolve  to  in- 
vite the  king  to  OatUnd^,  346 ; 
vote  to  set  the  king  by,  394  ; 
vote  a  conference  with  tbe  king 
in  London,  406;  refuse  their 
coDcurreDce  in  tbe  ordinance  for 
trying  the  king,  433  ;  abolished, 
45fi. 

London,  citizens  of,  rtotoiis  pro- 
ceedings of,  on  occaiiion  of  the 
war  With  Scotland,  107;  pr^ent » 
petition  against  episcopacy,  ItB; 
manifestations  oi^  in  •upport  of 
parliament,  HO  ;  their  receptba 
of  tbe  king  after  the  arre*t  of 
the  five  members,  157  ;  present 
a  petition  for  redress  oi  griev- 
ances, 14^0;  public  meeting  of, 
after  the  battJe  of  Reading,  192; 
their  energy  in  defence  of  par- 
liament, 217;  royaliut  negotia- 
tions with*  24S;  their  feelingi 
towards  the  parliament,  353; 
royalist  movement  of,  35@;  roy- 
aliftt  declaration  of,  in  favor  of 
the  king,  3tj3;  give  vvay  to  the 
independents,  3G3  ;  their  aym- 
pathy  with  the  king  on  bis  trials 
Ail  et  »eq. 

London,  common  council  of,  send 
a  deputation  to  tbe  king  in  favor 
of  peace,  195. 

London, corporation  of,  called  upon 
by  the  king  to  furnish  twen^ 
vessels  for  his  service,  43 ;  their 
reply,  ib. ;  present  a  petition  for 
the  calling  of  a  parliament,  lOS; 
invite  the  commons  to  a  ban* 
tjuet,  540. 

Londfm,  women  of,  present  a  peti- 
tjon  in  favor  of  peace,  wnich 
givBS  rise  to  a  riot,  iJO. 

Love,  Rer.  Mr.,  his  fanatic  oratioQ 
atUxbridge,2S4. 

Lovelace,  Earl  of.  Opens  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  indepen- 
dents, 240. 

Lowden,  Earl  d,  his  conference 
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with  Whiteloeke  and  Mmynard, 
370 ;  his  intimation  to  the  king 
respecting  the  corenant,  330. 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  raises  troops 
for  tfie  king,  402 ;  is  shot  at  Col- 
chester, 419. 

Ludlow,  Edward,  characterized, 
33S ;  tampered  with  hj  Crom- 
well, ib. ;  his  conversation  with 
Cromwell,  as  to  the  position  of 
the  latter,  400 ;  endeavors  to  put 
the  army  in  motion  against  the 
parliament,  413. 

Lunsford,  Sir  T.,  appointed  gov 
ernor  of  the  Tower,  151;  dis- 
missed the  office,  153  ;  makes  an 
attempt  upon  Kingston,  162. 

Macguire,  Lord,  executed,  2S1. 

Mainwaring,  Dr.,  promoted,  54. 

Manchester,  Eiarl  of,  rise  of  his  re- 
putation,  205;  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  new  parliamentary 
army,  217 ;  defeats  the  king  at 
Newbury,  268;  is  attacked  by 
Cromwell  in  parliament,  ib. ;  re- 
signs his  command,  299;  pro- 
tests against  the  king's  trial, 
436. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  258. 

Martyn,  Henry,  his  cowardice  at 
Reading,  191 ;  is  caned  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  204; 
his  violent  speech  against  the 
king,  221  ;  expelled  the  house, 
222. 

Massey,  Major-Gen.,  his  regiment 
disbanded,  326 ;  appointed  to 
command  the  troops  destined  for 
Ireland,  340. 

Maynard,  Mr.,  his  interview  with 
Lord  Lowden,  270 ;  his  speech 
in  favor  of  the  king*8  rights  393. 

Mavpoles  thrown  down  throughout 
the  kingdom,  232. 

Medici,  Mary  de,  ordered  by  the 
commons  to  quit  England,  1 16. 

Meeting-houses,  their  increase, 
324. 

Militia,  London,  organized  for  the 
•ervict  of  parliament,   174 ;   a 


body  of,  join  the  parliamntiiy 
army,  193. 

Militia  bill,  passed  by  the  cob- 
mons,  164,  by  the  lords,  165. 

Milton,  John,  reference  to, 324. 

Ministers,  two  thousand,  ejected 
from  their  livings  by  the  preiby- 
terians,  231. 

Monopolies  enforced,  70 ;  a  list  of 
them,  ib.  (note). 

Monopolists  declared  by  the  com- 
mons incapable  of  holding  a 
seat  in  parliament,  112. 

Montaffue,  Dr.,  complaints  againft, 
by  the  commons,  54  ;  appointed 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  id.  ;  pro- 
fesses Roman  Catholic  views,  77. 

Montreuil,  M.  de,  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  Scots  in  favor  of 
the  king,  321. 

Montrose,  Marqnis  of,  his  intrigues 
with  the  king  against  the  cove- 
nanters, 138 ;  asBomes  the  com- 
mand of  the  Irish  royalist  auxili- 
aries in  Scotiand,  266  ;  gains  the 
batdes  of  Tippermoir  and  Dee 
Bridge,  267;  defeats  Argyle  at 
Inverlocky,  285 ;  his  letter  to  the 
king  against  making  peace,  ib. ; 
defeats  the  covenanters  at  Kil- 
syth, 365;  his  reverses,  30S; 
characterized,  ib. 

Mountstuart,  Lord,  condemned  to 
death  by  Strafford,  71 ;  his  pro- 
perty confiscated  by  the  earl,  72. 

Nasxbt,  battle  of,  295. 

Navy,  state  of  the  English,  nnder 
Charles  I.,  35. 

JVVto  agenU  appointed  by  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  373. 

Newburgh,  Lord,  his  plan  for  the 
king's  escape,  434. 

Newbury,  battle  of,  226;  second 
battie  of,  267;  blockaded  by 
Fairfax,  321. 

Newcastle  surrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  337. 

NewcasUe,  E^l  of,  escorts  the 
queen  to  Yoric,  900;  reftises  t» 
march  with  the  king  apea  Loo- 
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don,  223 ;  departs  for  the  conti- 
nent, 260. 
Nonconformists,  their  persecution 

by  Laud,  75 ;  their  progress,  84, 

85,  111. 
Northern  court,  put  into  efiect,  70 ; 

its  nature  described,  ib.  (note) ; 

abolished,  134.  ^ 

Northumberland ,  Earl  of,  with  other 

commissioners  from  parliament, 

waits  on  the  kinff  at  Oxford,  202 ; 

chastises  Henry  Martyn,  204. 
Nye,  Rev.  Mr.,  offers  his  services  to 

the  king,  453. 

Officers,  general  council  of,  their 

proceedings  at  Putney,  377. 
Onnond,   Earl    of,   characterized, 

243  ;  his  efforts  for  the  king,  ib. ; 

arrests    Lord   Glamorgan,   317; 

joins  the  king  at  Hampton  Court, 

369. 
0*Neil,  Sir  Phelim,  produces  an 

alleged    commission    from   the 

kinz,  141. 
Oxford,  blockaded  by  the  parlia- 
mentary troops,  254;    invested 

by  Fairfax,  293. 
Oxford,  university  of,    sends    its 

plate  to  the  king,  181. 

Parliament  at  Westminster,  its 
subserviency  to  power  in  early 
times,  31 ;  1st  Charles  I.,  con- 
voked, 35  ;  dissolved,  37 ;  2d, 
convoked,  38  ;  dissolved,  42 ;  3d, 
convoked,  45 ;  character  of  its 
intercourse  with  the  kine,  46 ; 
prorogued,  53;  dissolved,  57; 
4th,  convoked,  101 ;  dissolved 
103;  5th,  convoked,  107;  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the 
day  on  which  it  assembled,  108 ; 
dissension  in,  119;  takes  an  oath 
of  union  in  defence  of  relieious 
and  civil  liberty,  130 ;  declares 
itself  a  permanent  body  till  dis- 
solved by  its  own  consent,  ib. ; 
its  false  moral  position  at  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle, 
172 ;  members  of,  declared  trait- 

43* 


ors  by  the  king,  ib 
tion  to  the  king,  a 
at  Hull,  175;  its 
the  commencemen 
gle,  179 ;  sends  pi 
king,  at  York,  18: 
Essex  to  attack  t 
its  proceedings  oi 
king's  approach  to 
requests  a  safegu 
king  for  six  neg 
sends  an  embassy 
of  Holland  to  requ 
trality,  199 ;  intern 
208 ;  annulled  by  1 
invokes  the  co-op< 
parliament  of  Sec 
the  king,  ib. ;  its  pc 
1643,  235 ;  progre 
sensions  in,  237 ;  8 
sioners  to  Ireland,  \ 
ed  by  Ormond  to 
244;  number  of  i 
sent  at,  in  Jan.,  1( 
reply  to  the  king's  ] 
its  energetic  proci 
its  letter  to  Essex  i 
king,  254 ;  its  con 
Essex,  262 ;  its  let 
afte^  the  Cornwall 

Sublishes  the  kins 
ence  taken  at  I 
resolves  against  an 
gotiations  with  thi 
passes  an  act  for 
church  proper^, 
that  no  quarter  be 
Irish  royalists,  ib. ; 
lution  that  it  alone 
to  dispose  of  the  1 
332 ;  its  reception  < 

Since  of  the  king 
olmby,  350 ;  tm 
populace  of  Londoi 
return  of  the  king, « 
its  members  take  rei 
army,  362  ^  its  pro< 
this  secession,  363 ; 
ings  after  the  returi 
tive  members,  366  ; 
propositions  to  the 
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its  attempts  a^nst  the  army 
agitators,  377  ;  its  consternation 
on  hearing  of  the  king's  escape 
from  Hampton  Court,  3S5 ;  sends 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
king,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  399. 

Parliament  at  Oxford,  assembled, 
247  ;  sends  a  pacific  message  to 
Essex,  249  ;  is  adjourned,  251. 

Parties,  state  of,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle,  M3. 

Passive  obedience  preached  up  by 
the  clergy,  43. 

Pembroke  Castle  surrendered  to 
Cromwell,  409. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  and  other  com- 
missioners from  parliament,  wait 
on  the  king  at  the  Scottish  head- 

?iuarters,  32S  ;  receive  the  king 
rom  the  Scots,  336. 

Pennington,  Alderman,  made  lord- 
mayor  on  the  dismissal  of  Alder- 
man Gourney,  180. 

Pensions,  state,  their  increase  un- 
der James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 
63  (note). 

People  of  the  continent,  their  posi- 
tion at  the  time  of  Charles  I.'s 
accession,  26. 

People  of  England,  their  rejoicings 
at  the  accession  of  Charles  f., 
25  ;  circumstances  which  placed 
them  in  antagonism  with  Cnarles 
I,  from  the  outset,  26 ;  their 
position  and  views  in  the  14th, 
16th,  and  17th  centuries,  29, 
30;  their  rapid  progress  in 
liberty,  34 ;  their  feeling  towards 
Charles  I.  after  the  dissolution 
of  his  first  parliament,  37  ;  their 
an^er  at  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition a^inst  Cadiz,  and  hatred 
of  Buckingham,  33 ;  their  resist- 
ance to  a  forced  loan,  43  ;  pro- 
gress of  their  discontent,  ib. ; 
their  anger  at  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  against  Rochelle,  44  ; 
their  feeling  on  the  dissolution 
of  Charles's  third  parliament,  59 ; 
the  part  they  took  with  Eliza- 
beth   against    the   church,   74  ; 


their  feeling  towards  the  chnrdi 
and  Roman  Catholicism,  92: 
their  reception  of  the  result  of 
Hampden's  trial,  91 ;  their  feel- 
ing on  the  aasemblin^  of  a  new 
parliament,  101 ;  their  sympathj 
with  the  Scottish  insurants, 
106 ;  their  feeling  at  the  death 
of  Strafford,  133 ;  their  fury  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  insur- 
rection, 141 ;  their  feeling  on  the 
affair  of  the  five  members,  lf)l ; 
their  various  views  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  straggle,  ITU; 
a  large  proportion  of,  take  the 
side  of  parliament,  ISO;  open  t 
subscription  in  its  support,  ib. ; 
their  sympathy  with  the  king, 
337. 

Percy,  Lord,  has  an  interview  with 
the  king,  123. 

Peters,  Rev.  Hugh,  his  proceedings 
in  the  interest  of  Cromwell,  3S7 ; 
his  extraordinary  address  to  Fair- 
fax and  the  officers,  431. 

Philiphau^h,  battle  of,  30S. 

Philips,  Sir  R.,  excluded  from  par- 
liament by  the  king,  3S. 

Portland,  Earl  of,  protests  against 
war,  183. 

Powell,  Capt.,  raises  royalist  suc- 
cors in  Wales,  30S. 

Poyer,  Capt.,  raises  royalist  suc- 
cors in  Wales,  39S. 

Poyntz,  Major-General,  defeats  tht 
royalists  at  Rounton  Heath,  3>J' ; 
sent  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Scots,  321. 

Petition  of  rights,  drawn  up  by  the 
commons,  49 ;  an  amendment  on 
the,  proposed  by  the  lords,  .V); 
rejected  by  the  commons,  ib. ; 
bill  of,  adopted  by  the  lords*,  ib. ; 
passed,  53;  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished,  ib. 

Pettiger,  Mr.,  fined  for  speaking  ill 
of  Lord  Kingston,  72  (note). 

Presbyterian  party,  propose  a  bill 
for  the  total  destruction  of  bish- 
oprics and  deaneries,  119 ;  defer- 
ence paid  to  their  puty  in  Edin- 
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IxiiTgh  by  the  king,  137;  their 
triumphant  position  in  1643, 231; 
orijj;:n  of  their  decline,  332  ;  their 
rising  diatmst  of  CromweU,209; 
consult  Whitelocke  and  Maynard 
on  the  aubjecti  210;  reject  ac- 
oatntnodation  on  other  terma 
than  the  supremacy  of  their 
chuTchT  529-  their  difficulties 
respecting  the  disposal  of  the 
kin^,  331 ;  their  attempts  Co  rally 
agonal  the  independetits,  4V2 ; 
their  treatment  by  Colonel  PrLde, 

Preabyteriaii  politics^  character- 
ized, 'i31. 

Preisbyterian  relii^ious  system,  cha- 
racterized, 231. 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  aboliahed  by 
parliament,  237;  futility  of  the 
ordinanoe,  ib. ;  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  repubUctuis  agaipst, 

Pride,  CoJonel,  appeara  at  the  bar 
of  the  coEnmona,  reapecting  the 
army  petition,  340 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  preabyterian  mem- 
bers, 429. 

Property,  ita  subdivision  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding 
Chaflcs,  30. 

Protestant*  in  Ireland^  their  perse- 
cution by  the  catholics,  13&. 

Prynne,  William,  brought  before 
the  Star-chamber,  S7;  hija  trial, 
hifl  aentence,  and  hia  execution, 
S7,  SS  ;  htJi  condemnation  voted 
illegal,  HB;  his  triumphant  re- 
turn to  London,  117  ;  his  speech 
on  occasion  of  the  Iting  being  re- 
moved  to  Hurst  Caatle,  4Q7  ;  his 
treatment  at  the  handa  of  Colo- 
nel Pritlc»  420. 

Publications,  periodicalt  their  great 
circulation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle)  111. 

Public  opinion,  its  rising  influence, 
170- 

Pudaey,  Serjeant -Major,  waits  on 
the  king  before  Gloucester^  224. 

ParituuL,  their  first  aaiumjitioii  of 


a  distinctive  garb  and  mttiner, 
S5. 
Pym,  John,  characterized,  4G  ;  bii 
speech  on  the  amended  bill  of 
rightB,  50;  his  intimation  to 
Strafford  on  the  desertion  of  the 
latter,  54  ;  prevented  from  emi- 
grating by  an  order  in  cotincil» 
84;  impeaches  Strafford,  113; 
hia  vieWH  yiith  reference  to  epis- 
copacy, Wl ;  collects  intelligence 
of  the  army  plotd^  123 ;  conductM 
the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  124; 
hid  measures  to  withdraw^  th« 
king*^  support  from  the  carl, 
129;  royali!)t  attacks  upon  him, 
173  ;  his  position  with  the  inde* 
pendents,  234;  his  death  and 
character,  245;  honors  paid  to 
hia  memory  by  parliament,  249, 

RjUJfBBOTiorQM,  Capt.,  sent  on  an 
expedition  agiunst  Morocco^  69  ; 
put  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
363;  uisasainELted  at  Doncafiter, 
422. 

Rationalists,  described,  367. 

Rj,  lale  of,  failure  of  the  attempt 
upon,  44. 

Reading  surrendered  to  ibe  kin$, 
191 ;  to  the  parliatuent,  204. 

Recreation^  public  days  of,  insti- 
tuted in  lien  of  Christmas  and 
other  holidays,  353. 

Reformadocg,  characterized,  143. 

Reform,  political,  its  progress,  118; 
ltd  position  in  1643,234;  re- 
ligious, its  position  in  1643,  ib» 

Reformation,  its  early  character, 
32  ;  difference  between  the  re* 
formation  intended  by  Henry 
Vni.  and  that  aimed  at  hv  the 
people^  ib, ;  antag;onism  ol'  the 
two,  ib. 

Remonstrance,  grievuice,  precsnt- 
ed  to  the  king,  145* 

Republicans,  the  various  cla^aes  of, 
described,  3fi6  ;  their  violent  pro- 
ceedings in  the  commons  agaiiut 
the  royalists,  394;  against  the 
presbyteduui  413^ 
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Rerenue,  public,  seized  by  parlia- 
ment for  its  own  use,  1S4. 

Bevolution,  tendency  to,  in  Eng- 
land, previous  to  Charles  I.,  29  ; 
commencement  of  the  actual 
struggle,  169 ;  characterized, 
170  ;  progress  of,  366. 

Rich,  Sir  Nathaniel,  a  speech  of 
his  (quoted,  52. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Scots,  101. 

Rinuccini,  the  pope's  nuncio,  ar- 
rives in  Ireland,  316. 

Rochelle,  expedition  to  sucpor,  42 ; 
its  failure,  44. 

Rockingham,  royal  forest  of,  greatly 
extended  by  Charles  I.,  70. 

Roundway  Down,  battle  of,  215. 

Royal  standard  first  raised  against 
the  parliament  at  Nottingham, 
186. 

Rudyard,  Sir  Benjamin,  his  speech 
on  the  opening  of  Charles  I.'s 
first  parliament,  25  ;  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  Charles  I.*s 
third  parliament,  47  ;  his  speech 
against  war,  1S2 ;  speaks  in  favor 
of  peace,  201 ;  withdraws  for  a 
time  from  public  life,  234 ;  his 
speech  in  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  parliament,  413. 

Rupert,  Prince,  arrives  in  Ensrland 
and  takes  the  command  of  the 
royal  cavalry,  188  ;  disgusts  the 
public  by  his  severities,  199  ;  his 
impracticable  character,  241  ; 
defeated  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  at  Marston  Moor,  259 ; 
writes  to  the  king,  counselling 
peace,  303  ;  surrenders  Bristol, 
306  ;  letter  to  him  from  the  king 
on  the  occasion,  ib.  ;  is  deprived 
of  his  commission,  307  ;  his  in- 
terview with  the  king  at  New- 
ark, 310. 

Russell,  Col.,  sent  in  search  of  the 
king,  323. 

St.  John,  Mr.  appointed  attorney- 
general,  122 ;  his  position  with 
the  independents  at  their  origin. 


234 ;  protests  against  the  biif^ 
trial,  435. 

Salt  and  meat,  taxes  on,  abolished, 
352. 

Saltmarsh,  ReT.  J.,  his  pamphlet 
a^nst  negotiating  with  the 
kin^,  221 ;  rindicates  the  insub- 
ordinate troops,  3S7. 

Saville,  Lord,  his  intrigues  with 
the  Scots,  105. 

Scobell,  Henry,  appointed  clerk  to 
the  parliament,  437. 

Scotland,  church  of,  attempts  made 
to  overthrow  it,  92 ;  distinctive 
character  of  the  reformation  in, 
ib. ;  independent  spirit  of  its 
clergy,  93 ;  general  assembly  of, 
meets  at  Glasgow,  96 ;  its  remon- 
strance with  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment for  favoring  the  king,  3^4. 

Scotland,  parliament  of,  its  mea- 
sures in  Dehalf  of  the  king,  39S. 

Scots  break  out  into  insurrection 
at  Edinburgh,  93;  progress  of 
the  insurrection,  94 ;  the  insur- 
gents have  all  their  demands 
complied  with,  96 ;  prepare  for 
war,  ib. ;  address  a  pacific  decla- 
ration to  the  people  of  England, 
9S  ;  open  conferences  wiu  the 
king,  99 ;  are  admitted  to  a  pa- 
cification, ib. ;  resume  hostili- 
ties, 105;  beat  the  English  at 
Newburn,  ib. 

Scott,  Major,  arrested  at  Ware  for 
mutiny,  3S6. 

Scott,  Mr.  T.,  opposes  farther  se- 
verities towards  the  king,  406. 

Scottish  urmy  contract  alliance 
with  the  £nglish  malcontents, 
103 ;  enter  llngland,  ib. ;  their 
pacific  conduct  towards  the  po- 
pulation, 107 ;  negotiated  with, 
lOS ;  the  faror  shown  them  bj 
the  commons  in  1641,  116;  in- 
demnity of  Je300,000  Toted  to 
them,  ib. ;  receire  the  kin^  at 
Kelham,  322;  their  exorbitant 
demands,  332 ;  their  resentment 
of  their  contumelious  treatment 
by  the  English,  ib. ;  their  i 
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tiations  with  the  king  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  390 ;  enter  England, 
in  support  of  the  king,  408 ; 
difficulties  of  their  position, 
ih.  ;  their  infantry  capitulates, 
411. 

Scottish  commissioners  wait  on  the 
king  at  Oxford,  203 ;  their  dis- 
sensions with  the  English  par- 
liament, 314 ;  protest  against  the 
trial  of  the  king,  443. 

Scudamore,  Lord,  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  forbidden  to 
attend  the  reformed  service 
there,  66. 

Sectarianism,  its  rise  and  progress, 
236 

Selden,  John,  characterized,  80. 

Self-denying  ordinance,  proposed 
by  Zouch  Tate,  279;  its  con- 
tents, appendix  No.  xii. ;  passed 
by  the  commons,  2S9. 

Seymour,  Mr.,  brings  a  message 
from  the  Hague  to  the  king,  449. 

Sherborne  taken  by  the  parliament, 
312. 

Ship  money,  its  first  imposition, 
43. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  refuses  to  take 
part  in  the  trial  of  the  king, 
437. 

Skippon,  Major,  characterized, 
161 ;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  city  militia,  ib. ;  his 
speech  to  the  London  mili- 
tia, 193 ;  his  address  to  the 
troops  after  the  departure  of 
Essex,  264 ;  appointed  major- 
general  in  Fairfax's  army, 
290 ;  directed  to  convey  the 
money  destined  for  the  Scots 
to  York,  335  ;  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  succors  raised  for  Ire- 
land, 340;  presents  a  petition 
from  some  cavalry  regiments, 
341  ;  restored  to  the  command 
of  the  militia,  403. 

Southwark,  inhabitants  of,  bring  a 
petition  to  the  house  in  favor  of 
the  army,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
present  it,  263 


Stagg,  Ann,  heads  m  dej)tttatioii  of 
women  with  a  petition  to  the 

Stox  rLamber  abolishi^di  134. 

StrafRtni^  Wentworth,  Eirl  of, 
characWizedf  ^0;  his  speech  on 
the  lorrfit'  amendment  on  th& 
bill  of  ri^ht,  50 ;  made  a  privy 
councillor,  54;  hid  character, 
02  ;  and  the  chiractor  of  his  ad- 
miniatration,  63;  appoints  vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  ih.  :  difficultic* 
of  hisposttLoD  with  the  kins,  6f? ; 
his  efforts  to  (Counteract  the  ef- 
fecta  ftf  the  kini^'s  vacillation, 
69^  asaembles  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, it). ;  fs  ftjrbidden  to  con* 
vcke  ff  ^  '  ,  ib  J  rotidemnt 
Lord  Mountstuart  to  death,  71 ; 

fives  6000/.  to  buy  off  the  kins's 
ispleasure,  ib. ;  sent  for  by  the 
king  to  act  against  the  Scots,  99 ; 
his  difficulties,  100;  returns  to 
Ireland  to  levy  troope,  &c.,  101 ; 
returns  from  Ireland,  104 ;  raises 
funds,  ib. ;  his  arro^pmce,  105 ; 
departs'  with  the  kmg  to  the 
army,  ib ;  returns  to  York,  on 
the  dispersion  of  the  army,  106 ; 
his  subsequent  proceedings,  107  ; 
has  Lords  Wharton  and  Howard 
arrested,  ib. ;  his  message  to  the 
king,  ib. ;  attacks  the  Scots,  lOS  ; 
is  censured  for  this  proceeding, 
ib. ;  comes  to  London  to  attend 
parliament,  113;  is  impeached 
oy  the  house  of  eommons,  ib: ; 
is  committed  to  the  Tower,  114 ; 
his  trial  begins,  124 ;  his  deport- 
ment, ib. ;  progress  of  the  tritl ; 
125  ;  is  attainted  of  high  treason 
by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  lower 
house,  126 ;  his  speech  in  his 
defence,  ib. ;  the  bill  of  his  at- 
tainder passes  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 128  ;  effi>rts  made  by  the 
king  to  save  his  life,  ib. ;  the 
bill  of  his  attainder  passes  the 
house  of  lords,  130;  his  letter 
to  the  kin^,  131 ;  the  kin^  con- 
sents to  his  death,  ib  ;  his  de- 
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meanor  previoas  to  his  execu- 
tion, 132 ;  his  death,  133. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  sent  as  enroy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, 199. 

Strode,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  the  roy- 
alist troops,  215. 

Stuarts,  family  of,  its  absolute  ten- 
dencies, 27. 

Sunderland,  Lord,  death  and  cha- 
racter of,  227. 

Surrey,  petitioners  from,  have  a 
conflict  with  the  parliamentary 
troops,  401. 

Tatx,  Zouch,  proposes  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  279. 

Taunton  surrenders  to  the  royal 
troops,  215. 

Taxes,  new,  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment, 253. 

Taylor,  Mr.,  sent  to  the  Tower,  by 
the  commons,  133. 

Theatres  ordered  to  be  closed,  232. 

Tippermuir,  battle  of,  267. 

Tomlinson,  Col.,  his  respectful 
treatment  of  the  king,  453. 

Tompkins,  Mr.,  executed  for  a 
plot  against  parliament,  210. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  duties,  a 
remonstrance  of  the  commons 
apiinst  their  irregular  collec- 
tion, 53 ;  debate  on  the  subject, 
56;  the  levying  of  the  duties 
declared  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons illegal,  ib. 

Torrington,  battle  of,  319. 

Tribunals  arbitrary,  abolished,  118. 

Triennial  bill  proposed,  117. 

Tuam,  Archbishop  of,  killed,  315. 

Tyrone,  Earl  of,  anecdote  of,  223. 

UxBRiDGE,  negotiations  at,  284. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  made  secretary 
of  state,  100;  negotiates  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Scots,  229  ; 
his  secret  correspondence  with 
the  king,  319;  protests  against 
the  king's  trial,  435. 

Villiers.  Sir  F.,  killed  by  the  par- 
liamentarian forces,  405. 


I  Wax^kk,  Edmand,  his  plot  agiiuC 
I     the  parliament,  209;  giVet  erj. 

dence  against   his  accomplicei, 

210 ;  is  condemned,  but  pardoD- 

ed,  211. 
Waller,  Sir  William,  obtains  tb* 

appellation  of  William  the  Coo- 

queror,  205;  defeated  at  Lani- 

down  and  Round  way  Down,  213; 

returns  to  London,  215 ;  receira 

the  thanks  of  parliament,  217 ; 

resigns   his    commission,   23^); 

dispute  between  him  and  Esmx. 

256 ;    defeated   bj   the  king  at 

Cropredy  Bridge,'257. 
War  breaking  out  of  the,  1S5 ;  pro- 
gress of,  in  the  [irovinces,  194; 

character  of  the,  in  1042,  19S. 
Ware,  rendezTous  of  the  army  it. 

3S5. 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  royalist  attacks 

upon    him,   1 73 ;    assumes    ths 

command  of  the  fleet,  isi). 
Warwick,  Sir  Philip,  sent  by  ths 

king  to  Lord  Newcastle,  223. 
West,  Col.,  appointed  to  the  com 

mand  of  the  Tower,  406. 
Weymouth  surrenders  to  the  royil 

troops,  215. 
Whalley,  Col.,  acts  as  a  spyupoa 

the  kiuK,  371. 
Whalley,  Mrs.,  received  with  great 

honor  by  the  king,  369. 
Wharton,  Lord,  arrested  bv  ordei 

of  StraflTord,  1U7. 
Whitelocke,  Mr.,  is  consulted  by 

the  presbyterian  leaden,  270, 

his  interview  with  the  king  it 

Oxford,  274 ;  his  speech  on  tht 

self-denying     ordinance,    2Td ; 

seeks  the  favor  of  Cromwell,  343. 
Whorewood,  Mrs.,  consults  Lillj 

on  the  peril  of  the  kinj;,  3S0. 
Williams,   Abp.,  assailed  by  ths 

mob,  149. 
Willis,  Sir  R.,  his  dispute  with  the 

king,  310. 
Wilson,  Roland,  eanips  a  regimest 

in  support  of  paAiament,  232. 
Winchester  taken  by  Um  ptrli*- 

ment,  312. 
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Windebank,  Mr.,  Secretary,  im- 
pemched,  114;  absconds,  ib. 

Worcester,  Marquis  of,  his  devo- 
ted loyalty,  303;  receives  the 
king  at  Ragland  Castle,  ib. 

Workman,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  persecu- 
tion and  death,  76,  77. 

Wroth,  Sir  T.,  his  speech  against 
the  king,  392. 

Whychcott,  Governor,  refuses  per- 


mission to  have  the  Anglican 
service  performed  over  the  body 
ofthe  king,  456. 

York,  the  king  assembles  a  court 
at,  98 ;  great  council  called  at, 
107  ;  meeting  at,  in  favor  of  par- 
liament, 176. 

Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,  treaty  of 
mutual  neutrality  between,  107. 
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mirki.     l^mo   il1UJtntfld..P   ..,.100 
flUIZOT^S    HitioTT  of  CiTlliMlim  in 

Eawpt.       Baited    by    Pfof.    ^*^Ui 

lamo ;-/*l  ™ 

KOBLaAUSCH'B  Complntfl  Hutflrv  of 

G^rmnnf,     8to t***^ 1  *»> 

UlCHELET'si     Coinal*l«     Hirt«y    of 

Frioe*     (Now  {m^dihinf  la  p»rt«  5» 
crnii  *mIi  ) 
aOWAN'9  Ki»toTT  of  th(  7rioeb  Eflfo- 

lauoa.     l8mo     9  toU.  la  t, .  .*-   .»*e3 
TAYLOa*9  Ntiurtt  Hittotr  of  Socwty 

tn  thi  B^rtuToui  ind  UitiMttd  Biita. 

ft  veil,     lamo * -3  25 

,fc ^ — ^ — ManaftI  of  Ancient  mud  «fr 

dim  Hiitnrj.     E^itod  hy  Pfof.    Hahij. 

SfflL    BUS;  .h«P - ?S0 

^ Aimieot  Hmorr— 8*pir»t«  .J  SO 

, Modern  Hi-tory.        do 1  60 

AltttdTntvduftTait-booklit  KTirml 

BlOdRAFHY. 

ARNOLD,  Dr,  Lif<  ud  Cor«»poad»ii« 

CARLYLE'S  Lifa  ofechJlU*.     Now  odi- 

tlofl.  Iflmo, . , „  *  ♦ » . . ,  *  I  -  * .  *V5 

HAMILTON,  AleMOdif.Llfo  of,  by  hii 

Son     ^Toti.  e™. -.,5W 

JJAPOLBON,  Uf*of>  froBJbt  Frtnch 

af  Uuraot  D«   L^Ardscho.     9  toIi. 

en.     BOOtuti -*  ^ 

CKcAti  edkion,  p»p*f  MTor.*. .  *, .  *♦*  W 
IIOUTHEY,  Robert.  UfrofOliTif  Crtm- 

KbJL.     larao 38 

OHUBCHMAN'S  LIBHABT, 

aorActff  Mi  itni/ir*  U  -rijtfc 

aOOK.Thf  Ctoii  ofChrlit  i  »tdLti(Um* 
on  DUf  r^TJonr.     Ifimo. . ,..  r,- >  »»..C3 

IVES,  Biibop.    e<fiaont.     lOna* 63 

OGtLBVa  L«ciu(H  on  \htt  Qhnnh  to 
Enrt»nr|  ti^A  Amerira,  h t  *T5 

||ARSHALL*9    Not«    an    Epiicopaej. 

BP£NClil&^S  Chiiitian  iHtrocltd.  ^6^n^^ 

„..*, J  S5 

nSWUAN'B  8«FiBAM  u  Bn^Hti  of 
ik«l>H.    19BKI IV 

MAjmifa  M  4k«  v«itT  »r  ib«  ch«Mik, 

W» - 100 


A^KEMPIS.    OrchoImiUttonofQirliL 

ICfoo. I  OO 

BHEEtLOCK'G       PncUcft]      Cli^iaUn. 

liinio ,.....,,........,,,,,.  f  .>.  1  Dd 

9P[\CKfi'S  Muoft]  of  PriTit*  I>e¥otjoo. 

l5mo  ..►.».  .....,,  „„««w...,.l  Oft 

WlLiJiOVd  Sacra  Prlvtu.    Complsto- 

le^no 1  00 

CHURTON'8  UiitoTTof  tba  fi^ly  Eo- 

fifih  Church t  00 

LTKA  ApOKiolJci.      From    6th  Oxfoid 

rditiodr      iSmo.  ..<.... ,+ . ,  ,,7S 

PAOET^aXaiaaof  llie  Vmaft,    3  »ola. 

lOftio*  - .  ^ ♦  * -  *1  T5 

BUTTON'fl  Dii«  VlTM*,La»mto  LI**. 

l&no. 1  00 

— On  thoBacruiODl,    JBmo^l  00 

Ducfl    Mon,    Latre   to   Dio. 

ISlBO 1  00 

CT]R[STMAS    Bella   and  othot  Poema, 

I^Fpo ,»,,.,,.  +.d.7& 

TAVLOB'S  Goldos  Gr»«.  J6oio....50 
-_ , Epiaooptcy     Auonod    uid 

Maintained.  16mo. ..,,,.  »'w,.  ,1  QO 
CJF'S  Doottlo  Wtineu  of  tb«  Chmb, 

ISlDO I  00 

OBE^LEV'S    Fonralt    of  %a    EDillah 

Ch arc hni no  .»»..»*.  p  ■«,  **F  >**.  »-'«7S 
EVAN3'B«otor7  4rVati9h«»di6oio.,.T9 

BfftaOELUUSffiOTTB. 
ABNOLD,   Dr.     Bliaeotluioou    W(»rkf. 

1  vol.  Bto >00 

Bafby  School  Sennoo*.   llmo^ 

c6iT,*bV."p*rii«ii*iR*Tiow*i.  IteHh 

.w, ...--<>.-.<.* „.*>**,!  W 

COOLEY^fl  Cych»j»odi*  of  WW  Praeiiul 

Bftcjpaa  evo....w *...,. +  .*...^  35 
SOUiadANGAVLT^S  Kut^i  Eoobobt, 

Traiiilafcfld.  ISmo,.,***  ..*-.-..■  I  " 
D'IBRAELI'S  Cvriotitiaf  of  Litonlufj. 

FROeT'SBookoflllmtrMnia  Mecbaniu. 

litno.  illoiint*d.*,.. .H* 1  flO 

H -Book  of  Good  Eiawp^a.  latno. 

Ulnttntod ;*  * 

rO«T£&-a  Litmmf7  UIh«11u1h.  J9*^ 

..*,...,,,. ,,-.^** 1  ** 

GOLDdMlTHa     Viour    of   Watafletd. 

l?nio.  i  I  luiir*t*d  „,,,**  w  "■*'-*-■  '7* 
MAR*<H  ALL'S  Farmar'iaiid  Eralfiwji** 

UntjA  Book  lloio.  i\  luairHad  -  - 1  OO 
OLLBXDORPrs  Ntw  0*nB*a  Grw- 

tttr,  by  Adl*r     »&». 1  JJ 

Kej  lodon  unifOTiB.*.-"-..'* 


REID^S  UitikourT  of  the  Eo^liah  Lu- 

jniie«- witb  DerLvatloo*.  t^mo.^.lOO 
STEWART     on     iha    M»na<*iD*nt   of 

i]«T*M.    EdliedhyA^B.  Alba.     ISno. 

.,..»..,.„.* ***.**.»,,,    100 

SO  tr  H  G  AT  E,  Bp.     VLiil  to  tho  Bj  titq 

ChtJTCii.    l2ino...,„*.H*** *'*  « 

UftE'S  Dicti«i«y  M  ArtJ,  M4ii<fittiiT»«* 

and  MfM*,*iibSoppl*m«t,afoli.ft50 
WARBEN'B  Iflt/odiidiloa  i«  I«v8i«4i4i 

ITO!.       «TO >*• 


COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  OF  HISTORY, 
n.  AntMcoH  *  oa  bavb  just  rcBLmnn, 
A  MANUAL 

OP 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTTOKY. 

OOMPBISINO 
L 

sincfent  WnUtttBt; 

Otilrtit  th«  FbHUeal  Hiitory,  G«ofnpUoal  Poritkm,  and  BodalBUto  of  th>  fijiijillb 

tloM  of  Antiquity,  earaftilly  rariMd  ftom  tho  anoloBt  writon,  sad  illMtimi 
bj  tho  dioooToriot  of  Bfodorn  fleholan  and  Ttmllmn, 

n. 


iRVoirtm  WnUttsi 


OmuIbIh  tko  RiM  tad  Profrow  of  tho  Prineipol  Eoropou  NatioBo,  thoir  FMitkal  Birtiif,  ^ 

tho  chaagos  in  thoir  Sodal  CooditioB,  with  a  BiaiOKy,  of 

tht  Golonioo  fbondod  bj  BoropoaM. 

BY  W.  OOOSB  TAYXiOB,  Z&.  D^ 

Of  Trialty  GoOofO,  Dahttn. 

Revised,  with  an  Additionftl  Chapter  on  the  Uaitad  8cil«^ 

BY  O.  &  BOniBY,  D.  B., 

ProfofMr  of  Hiatory  in  tho  Unironity  of  Now-Toik 
One  handsome  volume  Qvo.  rf  t^nDorib  of  700  peig*9,  $!t  95 

•«•  Por  the  eonrenienco  of  Studtnta  aa  a  taxt  book,  tho  Aadoat  or  Madan  fottiaBi  aaa  la 

had  Mparately  boand. 

Tho  AirciiirT  HitToaT  diTision  compriaoa  S^taoD  Chaptora,  whioh  Inataia  tho  gaMial  ai*- 
ttoaa  of  tha  History  of  Egypt— tho  Ethiopiaaa— Babykmia  and  Aa^ite— Woi 
—tho  Empire  of  tho  Modei  and  Peraiana— Phonician  Goloaioa  ia  Northom  AMea  F 
and  Hiatory  of  the  Grecian  Sutet--6reoeo— tho  Maeodoniaa  Kingdom  aad  Tapiia  ihi  I 
that  aroeo  from  the  Diimemberment  of  tho  Macadonian  Eaupira— Aaeiaet  Italy  BkUy-  the  1^ 
■an  Repoblio— Geographical  and  Political  Conditioo  of  tho  Xonan  Eapii*— Hlataty  af  tha  Bo* 
■an  Empire— and  India— with  an  Appendix  of  important  iUMtiatlvo  aitieloa. 

Thia  portion  ii  one  of  the  beat  Componda  of  Aneiont  Biatory  that  avor  yat  haa  appiaial  K 
ooaUina  a  complete  text  for  the  coUegiaU  leotnror ;  aad  ii  aa  amaatlal  ham!  hooir  fct  tha  lieiMt 
who  ii  doairooi  to  become  acquainted  with  all  that  ia  moBMiablo  la  gaaoial  aawfcff  eaatanlagy' 
>  Tho  Mo9SBir  Hiitobt  portion  ii  diridod  into  Foortooa  Chaptora,  oa  tha  MlaanRf  gtaml 
aebjoeta :— Coniequencei  of  the  Fall  of  tho  Woatam  Empiro— Biao  aad  BrtahHihrnaaft  af  *a 
■aiaaanio  Power— RettoraUoii  of  the  Woitem  Empiro— Growth  of  tho  Papal  Fiw  Bailialel 
LHataian  Fngmu  of  CiTilixatioo  and  InTonttoa-^Sofefmatioe,  aad  OoMBaMaMm  of  *a 
•Maa  Bystom  in  Enropo— Augaatan  Agoi  of  Englaad  aad  Fianna  MaitMtili  aai  Tilwlil  JH 
tiM— Iga  of  BoTolntiona— French  Empiro— Hiatofy  of  tha  Piini  raJaaliaHw  CMl  !>■ 
Jtva-MHlh  Chiooologioal  aad  HiatorioalTahka  aad  other  ladean.  Pr»  Biy  ^i  Hfilt  e 
aav  ohaftor  oa  tho  Biatory  of  tho  United  Btatae. 

tUiMaaaalofBIodorB  Blatoiy,  by  Mr.  T^jiar,  H  the  m 
y  inaieg  tfca  general  aal^aota  whiah  H  iiim|ii ihmfc, that eea he  i 


D.  Appkton  4*  Co.  have  recentfy  fMaked 

HISTORY   OF   GERMANY, 

FBOM  THB  BABZJBST  FBBXOD  TO  TBB  VBSKBMT  TDOl 
ST 

FREDERICK  KOHLRAUSCH, 

Chief  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Kingdom  of  HamfMr^  md 
late  Profeeeor  of  History  in  the  Pokfteekme  8ekooL 

Tncdated  from  the  litflt  Ocimiua  editMn, 

By  JAMES   D,    HAAS. 

One  «teg[ant  Sto.  Tolame,  of  500  p«g^  with  oo)Tipl«t«  ladoXf  SI  ^- 

^H  bifb  nMriU  *ud  iliitingiiltliAd  clurmctoT  of  tht  ari^tul  Oarmu  Wfirkj  bj  P^ 
hmoi  KoRinQ«f>i>  of  whict  tbit  it  %.  mniltliaii,  b»T#  loni  bfl«ii  jicXnovvlefJ^ed.  A 
irork  whifht  JuriDff  t  period  ef  tbiHj  yvbr*^  hM  enjoyed  Kmuth  panuUnry  u  to  1i«t« 
{vac   Hmngti  icverql  e^itj<nw^  tntbnriniff  ■  cireuUtloQ   of  matiy  thi^DianJ  cofiiei ;  ■ 

Erwlarii4ja  wtiicK  hai  ixteodeduJ  cftabliibvd  Lttfood  rvjnjt*,  snn  ia  iia  orif intl  forn 
w  lAyohd  tu  nttiiv*  cUme^  to  Eii$;ltiuJ^  Fmic«t  Bclgluiiif  [ttly^  America^  dc^n  {m  aom* 
4f  wbtcl)  cotiutriB*  iL  hfti  b«frEi  jr^nuud  in  Ofrrmttnt}  bud  hu  i\\u%  bqcomQ  '  sttntUnl 
U)ni  nf  rDTrrenRg  ju  nlcoMt  til  tht  UolrcTiitira  ftjad  prifjcipLi  pablJc  04  wflU  u  prit*ta 
*dair*ii«iiD]  [nititutjoq*.  Such  »  fi  ittlK^Uf'c  tKMaB*»fliit[hi>i«  i"CiB>nfl»  pronrffitbbl«t4 
errtte  a  luLmjr  mi«re*t,  an  J  nmnm  ag  it*  cliimi  ^^3  cunuiJerLLion  and  #it««tP+ 

Tbft  aim  of  tb«  (lLitiDg^i»h«(]  lutluir,  in  Uiii  Tm]aiSl«  hiitoryf  it  tbat  limply  but  di^ 
IjfifTtly  FipreaHtl  by  btmulf :  '^  My  loL*  ohjecti"  h«  «ajit  ^*  hu  bc«n  to  pradac«  a  hud* 
etnrt  tad  oohuhcKi^  d*v«lirpm4[]t  m  the  Tivid  uid  ATsntfu]  fmnnv  of  our  ooantry'i  hu> 
torr,  <ft-riUBD  m  s  «rj]«  i^lculfet^d  to  excit*  th»  intflnst  uid  rrmpatby  of  my  r«tdQT«, 
Ud  cjf  »Oi:h*»pocifcily  wlln,  Hfgt  teoUiD^  tn  ^nternptn  a  very  profbutu]  Itudl^  afthe  fc^iircv« 
uid  riK>r«  elatj'jr&LA  wojij  ctmnecled  iritb  tbo  badaU  of  uur  eoipttv^  art  ncTcrtlitlcH 
mniuiLii  tH]  bftTtf  prtteiited  to  thtMO  the  niciiti  nf  iCqliho^  ad  UCarmU  knowlfldfs  <rf 
the  r«ranii  of  aur  F^ihctluidf  iq  luch  m  form  ml  lo  1v4t4  u^mn  lb«  miad  Lod  b«ait  »« 
andtinnitT  iiu^clibte  iinprtiaioik.^^ 

That  nur  indiiBtnouj  h^itnrj^n  hai  atta^iatd  hii  ohjert,  the  Jntvll^jeT^t  nadar  will  ffad 
ID  the  intf  rrai  «xciie4l,  the  r-t«iir  riewi  tn[^rLei}>  and  th*  dfltp  inipiruiotL  *il!(!tt*d  bf 
hit  animated  ponnyali  of  tioth  ^Tvoti  tnd  indUjiJitaJfl.  TTiei  bai  bteu  ihe  tfrij^inal  tad 
tckaowled^d  ctiLTaftertilic  of  Heir  Kohl  ran  ich'i  work  tbrou^bjut  \\a  ant^re«ii*tenAa 
kut  iu  tbt  ut^  tuition,  frum  wbbcb  tbiatraiitliLt>oLi  liat  been  T«adm(I»  1^4  b«i  todttToqi^ 
«d  to  make  it  aa  perfect  ai  pottikilt,  bk>th  la  nt^tteTind  ttylB,and  bvtidrt  tlut  }>ai  ta 
jrithAd  it  vritb  many  ralntbla  notft  itot  cont^in^J  in  the  former  tdiiimi :  thut  uiakiu^  it 
hi  rf»Iily  acoQCTte^  yet,  in  ev^ry  retpec^  acumplett  bittory  of  GantiUiy. 

It  ii  imponant  ii>  remnrkf  ibat  Prufy>t*oT  KobLmaarh  it  a  ProtetUut,  atul  om  diatin 
f  Dnhtd  nrx  teti  for  hu  f^adoin  iraro  Fire>udJo4  and  impaFtimlityf  than  im  th*  Qommahta' 
vitcTiaH  Lifhit  Tievri  and  ihe  h^$rh  ton*  ef  hit  p]jl1i:iv>phy.  The^cfirtltiln^ion  Dfth*  w«it 
— ^jkfl  by  PrnLetLant  tiidRnmaniit— iiproofiaf&cieikLlj  cobriocLn^  of  tb*  impftnuUtrdt 
bia  itateracnta,  and  of  iha  JutLice  of  hia  r«A«ctloiu  and  iviititiisataH 


^  After  EoflmndTiiDcoimay  hu  ftnn<»r  claiiv  unm  tb*  attaniimi  nf  Ameneana  ibu 
Oannany  Lti  initiiao^Dt,  Lmnrutfv,  ]it4ntdn  a^d  nati^ia]  ahtfaet«roaqhiD«  to  r«n^ 
^r  rtj  biitorj  bi^Tily  intareattof .  The  place  Jt  h^a  occtipted  amoni^  naLinat  iuj  1000 
ftllri— t>kat  \^y  eT«r  tinea  tba  era  of  Charlema^e— hu  bevn^  on  tht  wbol^^  leroud  t4 
ftdq«  in  EPifmrt&nce  Soma  of  tbt  p«tt««E  inTautioD*— am^rcg  them  ruapn^tltraad  tha 
■rt  of  print in^;^ — owe  thdJr  ort^  t4  tbv  Germant.  Tha  htarBtniv  of  Mrmtny  h  bJ(«r 
axcitiTiir  a  mark«rl  irUtottica  onf  oaf  om,  and  w*  «n  Aanr  fdr^t  that  Otnu^iy  it  tha 
BViJLe  of  lb«  lUfvrmalJun, 

"  NutwiThttandiuq'  ntl  [heee  claimi  apon  qit  ttL^ntloh,  ft  it  not  tc  b4  denj«d  that  ibt 
hittory  of  Gomiany  Lftibthnrery  Itttla  knoir^  iun'4n|f  tit.  Few  peraont  «i»ptibp  bithl^r 
tluratcil  have  muffl  thati  q  Tl^ry  npea^n  knnw|«din  pf  the  outlinvt  of  Carmau  bj^idryK 

**Th4  pabljcaticm  of  Kahlmitcb^t  l!i»toTy^  wfaica  tt  attAOilard  worhat  nLjCua^  caiaaa  h 
vofY  opportuuiy  t^  iTippi^r  the  dtarth  of  informatioa  gb  ifaii  imvHtibt  topic.  Ec  fv 
nkhat  a  mutt  vtluttilt  wmpend;  tnd  will  tc&dj  t««]nid  ti  «w  ^vttntrT  a  knowl#4» 
tf  ona  of  tha  moat  nrfinad  aa  vt^l  u  Aatt  iaumad  of  nv^n  utiotu.  Faw  of  th«b» 
^arrnl  wnrka  gf  n^w  -lay  ti4  wflr«  worthy  fl*  Ui*  (flbho  pafraoAfv-^XHi^JV  ^ 


i  HEW  SCHOOL  AND  RSFEREIICI  DIGTlOIiBT, 

Published  hy  D.  AppUUm  4-  Campanjf. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENQU8H  LANQUAQEf 

COMTADIXIIS  THB 

PRONITNCIATION,  ETYMOLOGY,  AND  EXPLANATIOlf 

Of  all  words  antboriied  by  emiiMat  wiiten ; 

TO  WHICH  AEB  ABDBIS 

A   VOCABULARY   OF   THE    ROOTS   OF   ENGLISH    WORDS, 
AMD  AN  ACCKIfTED  LIST  OF  OKKBK,  LATIlf,  AND  ■CftlPTUBS  nOTEM,  VAMU 

BY  ALEXANDER  REID,  A.  M., 

RiUartfftJU  Cireua  ScMmI,  frfutarylk. 

WITH    A    CRITICAL    PRBFACB, 

BY  HENRY  R£ED^ 

Fnfuaer  tS  En^titk  LUenUwrt  m  tJu  Umtvtnitg  9f  PmuujftwmmiM, 

One  Volume  12mo.  of  near  600  pages,  neatly  bound  in  leather,    i^ice  9^ 

Among  the  wanta  of  our  time  was  a  good  IXctloaary  of  our  own  laagnafe,  ape 
ci&Uy  adapted  for  academies  and  schools.  The  books  whkh  have  loog  been  In  nse 
were  of  little  value  to  the  junior  students,  being  too  concise  in  the  delinttions.  and 
immethodlcal  in  the  arrangement  Reld's  English  DIctioBary  waa  compiled  exivsssly 
to  develop  the  precise  analogies  and  varioos  pn^ierties  of  the  aathoriaed  woids  la 
general  ase,  by  the  standard  anthOTs  and  oraton  who  use  our  vernacolar  kmgne 

Exclusive  of  the  large  numbers  of  proper  names  which  are  appended,  thu  Dicdon- 
ary  includes  four  especial  improvements— and  when  their  essential  vahw  to  the 
4tudent  is  considered,  the  sterling  character  of  the  work  as  a  hand-book  of  onr  lan- 
guage instantly  will  be  perceived. 

The  primitive  word  is  distinguished  by  a  larger  type ;  and  where  there  are  any  de- 
rivatives fh>m  it,  they  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  part  of  speech  is  append 
ed,  thus  Aimishing  a  complete  classification  of  all  the  connected  analogons  words  ol 
the  same  species. 

With  this  facility  to  comprehend  accurately  the  detennlnato  neanlngof  the  Englisb 
word,  is  conjoined  a  rich  illustration  for  the  linguist  The  derivation  of  all  the  prim 
itive  words  is  distinctly  given,  and  the  phrases  of  the  langnagea  whenee  they  are  ds 
duccd,  whether  composite  or  simple ;  so  that  the  stndent  of  fbrelfn  langnafn,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  by  a  rofercnco  to  any  word,  can  ascertain  the  lonroe  whence  II 
has  been  adopted  into  our  own  form  of  speech.  This  is  a  great  neqataltlon  to  thi 
person  who  is  anxious  to  use  words  in  tbeir  utmost  clearness  of  meaning. 

To  these  advantages  is  subjoined  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  Words, 
which  is  of  prculinr  \'alue  to  the  collegian.  The  fifty  pages  which  it  indndos,  Av* 
nish  the  linguist  with  a  wide-spread  field  of  research,  equally  Miwing  and  instracv 
Ive.  There  is  also  added  an  Accented  List,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thouan*  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names. 

With  such  novel  attmctions,  and  with  rach  decisive  merits,  tli*  reeGeBmeBdaOmi 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  work  by  Professors  Frost,  Henry.  Parks,  and  Reed,  llisi> 
Baker  and  Greene,  principals  of  (he  two  chief  grammar  schoolk  at  Boston,  and  by  Dt. 
Reese.  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  an 
justly  due  to  the  labors  of  the  author.  They  (hlly  corroborate  the  oplnkm  eAjaimti 
by  several  other  competent  authoriUes,  that  "  Raid's  English  Diettoanry  Is  peenlluly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  ikmlUea,  and  la  Ikr  rapeilor  to  aajoitar  < 


!)•  AppUton  fy  Co.  have  jutt  j/vblithed 

THE  STANDARD 
PRONOUNCING  MCTIONARY 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES, 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

THE  FIRST  PART  COMFREHENOINQ 
TO  TUB  rifTfl  aXti.    40OO  iitiTOftiCAL  ff^itxt.    4D00  aiooiurHiCAL  iiuui^ 

llfOQO  TVIHI  1.ATVI.T  rUIUtHtb.     WITH  rHc 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  EVERY  WORD 
AeeOBPIlia  ta  t««  rv^trCH  acaaxmt  i^np  -riiv  uoit  iniiriinr  LtiicO«i.4J-IU«i 

Airt»  DUltli^llMITI.      TQaSTHim  WfTU 

750  CRITICAL  REMARKS, 

imnuearai  rmoui  hthodi  or  rnoRopFcjFa  KirruTiP  it  sirruLSvr  iit^ 

ifegu  AU  iiiTfiTiaATCj]  4PD  rowr^nxD  WtTH  UCR  «TK1B, 

THE  SECOND  PART  CONTAININO 
A  oerrovs  ? KAiirL&itr  op  kcrquiK  w<»iu>i  aitd  ■in^iiiom,  wjt&  Titi  rMmrn^ 

Cl4TI0lf  iCCOU>lFia  TO  WALKEV      Tilt  VUffLl  mCXDIS  » 
A  nUCTTClL  JWfD   ™iII»nEH£I*SirE  SYSTEM*  OF  /KUfCfl   PtQJtTXCLlTIO*, 

BY  GABRIEL  SURENNE,  F.  A.  S.  E., 

FMBeh  TSftCbir  tn  E^dinbuiEh  \  CorrrrcioDdinB  njfoibij  erf  Ui«  french  Gnnuntiieftl  So^Mr 

of  Puii  i  Lecturer  w  MiUtvi  HiaUiiT  ui  th«  BeouJih  NmiaJ  and  Mililur 

Aciulcinf  1  and  author  of  HTen]  VTorkAOD  EdncutiM* 

One  volume  12nQ0*  of  900  pages* 

ExtTMit  Jivm  dU  jSutJkvr'4   Prtfau. 

Tli«Phnueo1c«Ttf»nnliDf  th«  lecond  ef»eiitk1  pin  of  tfaiiDteilouTT,  i«  b*««4  «a 
that  ofth*  Acmdsnir,  tb«  loTd  4Dd  tefitiniAti  tuthoritjr  Ln  FnAcra  f  moO  «f«r^  aAWrt  of 
flM  Aothor  tikt  been  ID  iltraci«d,  u  lo  render  it  bet^  co[ti«iii  And  preciic^l*  Wlib 
tbifl  vi«w,  an  impro^fd  method  of  «)geid&imf  new  EMeeiDfif  bj  eaff>t»rinf  pu«Ei- 
thoMS,  haa  b«en  IntrodfLecd,  ud  It  ie  bo  pcd  ibat  t^«  utiUtj  ud  beoflfiu  retBlilDt 
Ihmi  thia  improreDent,  vtJI  noi  fhit  io  be  dpfj  appreciated. 

Anotbar  novettjr  to  wbiet  tbv  AnUtor  mmj  r^^r  cJal«i  La  tb*  plkeinf  of  BittofJeal 
•Dd  Ctoofraphical  namei  birJaw  oa«ki  pa^v  ^  ^(1  lij  t^J>  urapfemaott  Uta  fatUitj  ai 
Moff  acquainted  trith  K'^^lt  deflnition  and  pronnjiciatioa  at  a  tjogla  f  Jaae*,  wi}j 
b«  IbtiDd  of  DO  imall  adv autaffe. 

Ai  to  tha  Enfliih  or  ivccad  part  of  this  DietlonaTTi  the  reader  wHl  find  It  to 
•ooaiai  of  a  Fopiom  vocabflijrjr  of  tennis  witb  Lturif  prvnanciation  eccordlof  lo  i^m 
ijstam  of  WAjker.  The  rahou*  eieanitipof  the  wordi  an  iranilAted  loto  Pt*Doh  \ 
•Bd  whan  thaeipmiiocti  hoppan  to  be  iobalEDliTiej  Lba  Fnsehfatid*f  ia  peiatad  oal 
by  maaiM  or  propot  ei^o*^ 

Lastly,  that  competent  Jvd[ii  mey  ba  awaie  of  tto  tiithofltl«  on  vM4h  tb*  fi^ 
■nociatioo  arid  criiJcal  tamtrki  pai^adJnf  tbie  Dittloqafy  an  faundadf  ibt  tttici  and 
dataa  of  tha  worU  wbicb  bav*  been  coojuttad-  tritb  bn«f  raAaetioDaH  ih«it  pf^ 
fciMd  ebjaci,  tritl  ba  (buikd  tn  tba  tatrniactiott  foUowiikf  thje  Frtf^^*. 


I 


la 


EDUCATIONAL    WORKS 

PuUiihed  by  D.  AppiHifn  ^    Oinptfsy 
THE  STANDARD  PRONOUNCING  DICTlONAftT  OP  TKC  fEKJfl 
AND  ENGLISH  LA:VGUAGE3.     Port  L  Frnnch  ttili)  £tigli>ti ;  Ttn 
EngUib  tad  FTonch.     By  GahrieiSurotiiie^  F.  A,  8,  E.     On 

Thi*  n«w  »fid  c^ibplfttfl  Dicitanftiy  »iAbne4q  m^A^  vLluibU  |«i|vot«IBHM«^    fit 
principlfl  af  ReW't  n*w  DicUtiiiftfj  of  ih*  Enftlih  l,»og*(i^,  *b*eh  htf  *>Mi 

OLLENDORFF  8  NEW  METHOD  r>F  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WWTI 
AND  SPEAK  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE-  U*Ith  idditlon.  *nJ  «»* 
tectioJiEit  by  Ffllii  Forasu,  Proloj^Hdr  of  ihn  lUluui  Limg^nje  id  %hr  t^nivifj 
■iiy  of  New-Ytrlc.     One  vol,  I^imi- 

OLLENDORFFS  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READt  WlITI 

IAND    8PEAK    THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.     To  which   u  vdM  • 
tyfitemmlic  ijutliftfl  of  tUe  ditft^ront  Forti  of  8pF«cb,  ifefrtr  tnd«et»ou  «o4 
wilb   futJ    TuracligfriHi  and  q^  com  pie  to  ubio  of  ImguUr  Vvrb*.     Bj 
AiMar,  A.  11.     One  neat  vol.  12mo.     Pnce  ^  50. 

■irtiLFirpicitkql  knowladfuf^f  tlL«  lannia|;c.     It  b  f^t  nptnfOUf  all  otbMw,  ^Mh  ■»  ifa  n» 

titkibn^T  in  l^nRliindf  itiiJ  ihd  LTiiitftdStiUmH 

A  KEV  TO  THE  EXERCISER  OF  OLLKNP0RFF8  GERMAN  GRAM* 
MAR.     One  vcF^umfl  12mo  ,  umform  wUh  ll»*  (jTtiHflaftr.     PHe«  ?*  t^tM, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENtiLlASH  LANGUAGE ;  CdoUhiisf  ift» 
Pronunciation,  Etymoloffy^anil  ExuljutAtJon  of  til  Wordi  MrUlortSMl  ^mm^ 
jncnt  wHten  ;  to  which  'arc  iidclvd  a  VocftbQltiry  of  tJbfl  Rooti  «(f  C^|Oib 
Words,  and  an  accentitd  liel  of  Gre'^k.  Latin,  iind  S^riptarv  PmpfC  RMOMi^ 
B^  Aloiander  Reid,  A.  M.,  Rectof  of  tho  Cifcn*  Schoof,  EduifaiQrfll.  Wflfc 
a  Critical  Preface  by  Ileary  Kcfid,  FfofnMOf  of  EnglUh  Ut^mun  hi  lL« 
University  of  PennsylTDaia.  Orto  voL  iSmo^H^  of  near  600  pft^**  (L 
ThB  lUflalt^b  ef  Prore*njrt,  Studf titin  Tufon,  *ft<I  lUaJj  DTfAinilitf  It  Hiieil*d  to  li«  « 

wddHloo  lo  th«  cvirF»4i  rhrtLonp|,ihii  mAnaftl  nC  irortlq  t^nUtitJ  Anu  f  tloaU*  i»tpanM— i^ 

d«r.  *lth  ihu  pftrt  t>r>p^4^  «i)MDd*<]. 
IL  AAor  tho  priir>^(fre  wunf  i«  iiutrtt^  i1h  ari|lfta1  Mia  ^h»M»  \l  *»  fimiPiJ,  wh*  iW  % 

at  ihfl   Itn^^T^  frorM  wli;i«li  it  \t  derived 
UL  Tfarro  it  vtilijvtiird  u  Voci^liuLtfy  of  ikg  EvOtJ  4>f  Buflkb  mrii,  bj  vUth  tW  ( 


puriKJTt  pf  Lkcm  ii  ittfiLntJy  diidnVftTftbli. 


«r  Nftmcit  (i  addctl, 

LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY.    By  Tbomn*  Amotd.  D- D, 
an  introduction  and  Soien  by  Prof  li«liry  R«od.     Qn«  mt^  t»0.,  (1 

TtiB  di*tinfuitbH  top^ot  nrhitli  theBvajdminbOfl  f jHliLHt  Mvp«ti*  m  »kh  la 
dofn,  tad  famitli  fin  ^lUbrrAnt  iuurc*  pf  atud^   itaj  Bu>ai«l  kod  tMnt  ln^itm^iat 
of  Ffuf.  Rood  uc  ^iljrnip];  Tfllqtbl«  ftiid  ju^lctaut^ 

GENERAL    HISTORY   OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ErROPE. 

Fall  of  the  Roman  Emptr«  lo  the  Frt^ocfa  Rorolntioo-     6r  M-   Ginaot, 
Pro  faaaor  of  1 1  iatory ,  no  w  Pr  i  mo  M  i  n  iatc  r  of  Fn  Doe.     Wi  m  oocMtiftiial 
by  C,  8.  Henry,  D.  D,  Profesior  of  PKiJoMphy  ani  UiMOff  in  iIm  Ca<i 
■ity  of  the  city  of  Now- York.     Ono  volumo  ISmo.,   Price  ^l, 

■■  M.  GuiE^t.  Lo  hii  lonntcliTD  Laetttroa,  hu  t^wn  n>  *a  tpilOB*  «f  cmAm ^^^.^ 

fvithtd   bf   (II  Uia  inhiii  wKinhf  In  another  aepmim*rit,  r*na«it  VluMma*  «l^|M|itf  ^^ 
^DCkillutnd  unbounded  prtiiD— ti  work  rJ^inTr  condf'njpd,  taeJudlw  satli|qc^BlHBW«MWi^| 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HLSTORV;    eiMdjirUni^H 

rtliiclpfti  N«tio[i«  ur  A  at  J  filing,  (Tare  hi  Ut  <tifivrtAd  jVom  tb«  Anctial  Wrtl»dniL  Md  UtaMiMtV 
Kb*  iJiicoTtjfie.  ?*r  MtMjprn  a^h^^kfi  nii^l  Tf*Tf^|l*r*. 

TI.  ^otf/*ii  Mjforir.  ^nctUming  xh^  BrM  flutf  Proffaitorth*  J 
P*>liUtal  Miit/ptj,  ^nh  vh»rr**h|<*i  In  iKair  6o«liJ  0*n4il»f«t 
(vund*d  tiy  Biiru[Himni,     Iif  W.  Cook*  Ti^ T^r.  LL.  D  ,  *f  T*ifclly 

•iiyifN   y     On*KnnIiom*?oLS¥o.of  eoOpi^i,^'***    %•  r*e 
iho  ADsi'Tit  Of  MM^rn  pMiltM)  «An  ti«  kad  In  »pm^u  wh 


•^tlk*» 


iTfnO*4i»  ttii  Br4trv  Cidt  tmtfaa,  an4  tav*mJ  Ivarfti^  A«B* 


D.  Jjpkton  fy  Co.*$  Eiueatimat  PvbSeatimu, 
T.  K.    ARNOLD'S 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  BOOKS, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

KXTllID  AHD  CARIPULLT  CORmSCTID  BT  TBS  KST.  J.  ▲.  IPBHCBRy  A.  M. 
%•  Tld$  8erU*  ^  aauUal  WMtt  ktu  attmiud  •  drcnlrtiwiwif  inMiwirfilirf,»giiy  fcirt*Mii 
m» iMThf  an  the grml  PuNic  SekaoU md Imkmg E*uatimnl  AuUtadnt im  WiaglmA    Tllmm9 
€im9trfhigUMr^«mm$n4tik9wm^A»  Uii  JtaiHem  ScM««,  Ar  iirtrfAMtfra  Mi  At  Cta»- 
jifil  frntm  ^f1h»  UwUad  8UU«t. 

NOW  READY. 
I.    A  FIRST   AND  SECOND 

LATIN  BOOK  AND  PBACTICAL  GRAMMAB. 

One  neat  yolume,  12mo.  Price  75  cts. 
Tlf  ehi«f  objeet  of  thii  work  (whieh  it  foaiid«d  on  tho  prineiploe  of  ioUutioa  tad  ftefMBl 
i«pttitioB)j  if  to  onabU  tho  popil  to  do  ozoreiMt  from  tlio  flnt  day  of  kb  boftaaiaf  Ua  aai^ 

MM. 

Tho  Firat  Book  ean  bo  htd  Mpantoly  fbr  Jonior  CUwoa  in  Sehook.  Pkiet  fiO  olii 

n.     A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  F&OSE 
COMPOSITION. 

ONE    VOLUME,  12mO. 
Tkit  work  is  alto  founded  on  tbo  prineiploa  of  imiution  and  fto<iatBt  rtpatitka.  llli  aft 
eaeo  a  BrnUx,  a  Voeabnlary,  and  an  EzareiM  Book ;  and  cootidomblo  attantiOD  kaa  kamfaM 
to  tiM  rabjaet  of  Sjnonyma. 

IN  PREPARATION. 
L  A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GREEK  BOOK,  with  Easy  Eziffw 

cises  and  Vocabulary.     One  volume,  I2ma 
n.  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PR08B 

COMPOSITION.    One  volume,  12ma 

Thii  work  coDsicta  of  a  Orook  Syntax,  foondod  on  Bnttnaan*!,  and  Eaiy  Saataaaaa  tnMla* 
•ad  into  Greek,  after  giTon  Ezanplea,  and  with  firaa  Wofda. 

III.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  Critical  auestions  and  Anfwmi^ 
and  an  Imitative  Exercise  on  each  Chapter. 

IV.  ECLOGiE  OVIDIANiE,  with  English  Notes,  &c. 

Tbii  work  ie  from  tbo  fifth  part  of  tha  Latainechaa  Elaawataibaah  oTPkoft.  Jaaalft  Ml  Oft 
ilnf ,  whieh  baa  an  immense  circulation  on  tha  Contiaant. 

y.  HISTORIiE  ANTiaUiE  EPITOME,  from  Cornelius  Nepos 
Justin,  6lc,,  with  English  Notes,  Roles  for  ConstmctiBf,  wmh 
tions.  Geographical  Lists,  &c. 

This  ii  a  most  ralnable  eollectioB  of  Clasaieal  Sehoal  Baakaj  aad  Ha  paMteatlaa  aHf  le  M» 
-  '  imada  aTlaaaUaff  aad  aaHMM  Ifl» 


gaidodas  the  presage  of  better  things  ia  raspaettotha  i --—^—^  — - 

gaages.    Heretofore  boys  hara  been  eoadanaad  to  tha  dradgaiy  af  galaf  arar  L. . 

Grammar  without  the  remotest  cooeepUoa  of  the  vahM  of  what  th^  waia  laaralaStnl*"*!"' 
day  becoming  more  and  more  disgusted  with  tha  dry  aad  aaaiaaaiag  taah  i  h«t  aavThf  Hfe  A» 
■old's  admirable  method— subetaniially  the  eauM  with  that  af  Ou.aaBaarf^-<ha  ai—at  Ihiy 
take  up  the  study  of  LaUn  or  Oiaak.  they  hagia  la  laata  aaataaaaa.  ta  mqpOn  Ugmu  <■>■»> 
bow  tha  Rooums  and  Greeks  expressed  thamaahraa.  haw  thair  aada  ar  aapiaaii—  mmmi  mm 
oars,  and  by  degrees  they  lay  up  a  stock  ofkaowlad^  wUch  ia  attarhr  aataaiakiM  la  tkaaa  vbft 
haTo  dragged  on  month  after  month  in  tha  oM-fluMaaad,  diy,  ataiiaai  waj  af  luialai  f<BB 
auages. 

Mr.  Amold,infhct,hashadthagoodiaaaa  toadaptthasyataBafVatara.    Aa         ana 
lUa  own  language  by  Mfatmf  what  ha  haan,  aad  aaaataatly  rviaMwIttin  itli*-^ 
Bsemorr.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  A.  pata  tha  papU  liasdjalalyta  want  aft  fcatjiaw 
Greek  laTC^Ting  tha  atomaatary 


L  pato  tha  papU  ii 
prtaoiptaa  aa  tha 
patiiag  them  together  is  told  th!a  fvptt*^  H  ahaa 
aad  thea  by  repeating  these  thlMi  agaii  Miia- 
iadattbly  impressed  anoa  his  laaSaty  aa  'HIaUi 
Tha  Americaa  editjaa  ao«ii  ataad^  aaatt. 
ipaighClaBsieal  Scholar  aad  haabajM  a  pi        Jtar-*" 


CTMES  ON  MODEEIV'  EISTORIi 

THOhf^R  ARNOLD,  D,&. 

th«  tJu(vwrvi»y  of  Pfituu^Jr^ai* 
Ortt  handttrnt  Mih«w  tStaitik    ^$1  JGw 

of  Locixirv4  miut  dv  tim^«it*d  tnfretru  iodrodttetorr  ia  ih*  «>pw»W  rfMi  ■! » 
•MTCbn  whicli  thn  author  tvvutd  baw  d«wikpvd  liad  b1*  lift  Ma  inrin^urf    hh 

mMimdhbdeiDiUonof  hifit/)i7  ;^ihbcuiiiid«rf  oflk«tfailN«ppwtiM(iifrw'  | 
hmat  otit.  Appiupriatf .  dignified ,  Btid  penpiciiaa«p  k  rriiHih»  boch  v%takliqr^  pM  j 

tfi  *  hiKh  JpETiit,  commit Ji^ed  wjih  fe)idU>Q4  iPittPmliom  rtf 
(tod  viliif?  oniistorical  ticfmtuw-    Foiir  lecRUBi  raUowtmC 
ths  prominent  Uipics  of  inquirr  conoanuAff  natioml  pnttg     _ 
mutflrly  «La4at;Dce  tuid  d«lliic*tiMi»  htt  MtT«na  lo  ilbe  politic^  ^ 
coQt]ro¥firtL«i,  Oie  na^sooal  ^ivu*.  uid  the  s«iwmpiuc>J  r^luboua  of 
thre«  lectuiv*  conlain  a  survpy  of  Ciiropcan  0101017^  l*iTrlL<lfallj<        __ 

ftod  tosnmaitd  cfltablish  reiigiotiMaud  dvil  flre«doai> — Tb*  tiU^ih 
n&tnrv  of  ibui  hi^torioai  tvntinumy  wM«h  btftimv  am)  uetila  cnqmw 
th«  ftuihof  jnthifaiiti  imii  truth  uuiibmfubiQM  ilb«Uw«f«T^!mH»  sad  U 
apphcitlon  in  laratigMiiic  hinoriail  tM«.-»tb  «oasn  of  Woms  It  •■ 
riAi  oi  Lh<?  Author  vfhom  v&qwiiGhiU*  ptalkJM&ronr  ud  imtiiipraBil  te 
^  beat  intcfg^d  of  TOMJlUnd  f^ndtf  Mi  dflpcaift  <ba  mj/ttt  of 


Jatfate^ 


HISG£LLANGOUS    WORKS 


THOMAS 


ARNOLD,     0,D,, 


Tbt  topic*  of  ihinvotuTiw  oTq  irffttV  diraaid«d ; 
Chufch/'ori  ^'Chufth  and  Sim*/' tn  il>  «xliltaf  SM 


mt  aoti  Se<:Ql[ir  Iti.tory^-ojid  on  CdtiCUlTn,  wtth  VlitaQ« 

Econoioy^     WUh  few  «tcejpiioiiff,  lh«  nfttt*r  |^  of  e«<Mnl  anp4ioidi«  1 


l«TMi ;  nnd  ibe  wbde  i»  fim  of  fu  rtttclii^  t^t^i»«^.r,  wh  » 

ftttfjchioiiBt  10  \he  nccflkmting  pro^mn  of  nucriing  kiwiwWdipf,  p 

rvUgicm  and  moKLtity,  sod  ihet>t^«:mi>'rMUiinc[p^inii«n«n|«iHitfyMMktc 

Tolume  of  Misctlknie*  is.  a  suituWo  c'TWtji^r)r»rt  to  Hi*  '^  l^jv  «wf  C 

Dr.  ArAoid  ;'*^  und  fvchplar^  i^h^hitv  bcvq  tnd<«|«lTiniet««Mdte  llMMlMplMtf^ 

gmphy,  «nll  N^  irntifi'^d  Vi  ^t'«rt&in  tb«  d«Ub*rato  MfiMft  ^  A*  AmIM^  >^  ^ 

nnnitiviu  iniporUra  th«inet  wbjcb  hli  "  MiW3ftfaff0WWrW«fci  **  no  iMdf  M  ^i^^. 

uinounw, 

THE 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  ARNOLD,DJ 

'^  jvj^jr  f/i  F^n^liwh  rditum  «n  1  rsl* 
^(ib  DOC  rwHiIrt  irtrif^t]y  ii*  ''>Lurtu:t('fit^-  a  vtjam*  tD pncoUutf  1^ 
*^li«pCk    Sot  <in\y  in  tlir.  iridividiiftl  fuUv  portmn^d  ;  ^(  bit  t^tfftrlal  rd 
pv«T«d  lattwtr  tir(7«nm<'ncy      Hfiticc  ti>  CoQcyiilv  Pjoftj—iri  ittd  oUi^i ' 
J*  v^taHnwil  wh*(i<w  thKy  oa]^  Levtti  mdi  kneiwl#dift  vbMoeilntf  wltka. 

^ttddtitlMH    IV^olnnwfMiQblcMiiiHHiAf  U(«rwrl^^„^ , 

ot  of  ih«  irv«t  OiAvd  MMvMf^   lltoAftltf 
.i^CiU«d^^4Qd  I*  &n  ■**rtttU1  wprC  ft*  tO «  '    ' 
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